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OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


General  Overview 


WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  23.  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
.  Washington,  D.C. 

u^^^^  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  George  Miller  presid- 

Members  present:  Representatives  Miller,  Kildee,  Hawkins  Bu- 
chanan, and  Erdahl. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  L.  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  and  Rjichard  D.  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  will  convene  for  the  purposes  of  holding  the 
tirst  in  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  American  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  the  subcommittee  to  open  the  2d 
^ii*!'®,^^*]'  Congress  and  begin  the  eighties  than  to  take  a 
sdhools  ^         happening  in  our  junior  and  senior  high 

While  these  hearings  are  not  tied  to  any  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  they  should  provide  us  with  a  solid  base  of  information 
tor  all  of  our  legislative  endeavors  for  this  year  and  possibly  also  in 
the  coming  years.  e  j 

FiS^K^®^'""®"  has  convened  these  hearings  for  several  reasons: 
l-irst,  because  we  feel  that  secondary  education  has  been  relatively 
overlooked  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  testimony  in  the  sE 
quent  days  will  show,  the  overwhelming  amount  of  Federal  money 
allocated  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  actually  spent 
in  elementary  schools.  '  dv^hi- 

Second,  several  recent  studies  have  indicated  that  most  of  our 
education  problems,  such  as  declining  student  achievement,  disci- 
pline, and  student  and  teacher  dissatisfaction  become  more  acute 
at  the  secondary  level. 

Third,  we  sense  a  general  feeling  throughout  the  country  that 
our  secondary  schools  are  not  doing  their  job,  and  yet  there  is 
disagreement  about  what  that  job  should  be. 

We  have  set  aside  today  and  tomorrow  to  obtain  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  American  secondary  education.  ' 

(1) 


Then  during  the  first  week  in  February,  the  subcommitee  will 
examine  some  crucial  topics  in  secondary  education,  including  stu- 
dent achievement,  curriculum,  discipline,  and  teacher  concerns.  We 
will  also  be  hearing  testimony  about  secondary  schools  that  have 
successfully  dealt  with  the  common  problems. 

We  have  high  hopes  these  hearings  will  produce  information  that 
is  useful  not  only  to  the  subcomiaittee  but  to  all  persons  concerned 
with  secondary  education.  .  . 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  inform  the  audience  that  Chairman 
Perkins,  who  originally  was  scheduled  to  chair  these  hemngs 
today,  has  become  ill  and  has  gon  homethis  morning,  and  I  am 
Congressman  George  Miller,  and  I  will  be  chairing  these  hearings 
this  morning  and  attending  the  rest  in  this  series. 

I  personaUy  feel  these  are  a  very  important  set  of  hearings  for 
the  purposes  of  gathering  together  the  information  and  the  facts 
about  our  secondary  education  system,  and  to  match  those  facts 
against  which  I  think  are  some  popularly  held  notions  in  this 
country,  certainly  in  the  district  that  I  represent,  that  somehow 
the  secondary  education  system  is  deteriorating,  that  it  is  failing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people,  that  it  is  failing  to  excite  and 
cause  teachers  to  do  the  job  for  which  they  were  educated.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  fact  and  notions  here  are  the 
same  or  otherwise.  ^    ,  ^      ^      ,   .  .  ^  ^ 

So  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Marie  Eldndge,  the  administrator 
for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Welcome,  Doctor,  to  the  committee.  You  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, I  believe.  That  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  its  entirety. 
You  feel  free  to  proceed  through  the  statement  or  the  rest  of  your 
presentation,  however  you  feel  comfortable. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  follows:] 
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or  Education  accompankd  by  Nancy  Dkahman.  EDrroR.  rra  Condition 

I  .«  very  pl....d  to  h.ve  th.  opportunity  to  provide  thi.  .uhco,r,ittee  with  , 
.t.ti.tic.l  overview  of  ..cond.ry  eduction       we  „e  it  today,  the  chl^e.  that 
h.v.  t.ken  pl.c.  recently.  .„d  projected  o.ttern.       we  can  be.t  predict  the,. 
School  Ort;anization 

When  we  .pea.  of  the  .econd.ry  education  .y.te,  in  thi.  country  we  -.u.t  out  „ide  the 
.tereotype.  of  the  American  „i,h  School.    U  i.  widelv  recogni„d  that  atudent.  out.ide 
the  traditional  hif.h  .chool  a,e  ..ve  .ccea.  to  f  acil  itie.  and  .ervice.  provided 
by  public  and  private  .econdary  institution..    However,  thi.  ™ornin.  ,  will  concentrate 
on  tho.e  service.  Jirected  to  ths  traditional  a,;e  ,roiip. 

When  we  focus  on  the  education  that  take,  place  in  grade.  ,  through  12  we  find  that 
there  are  «  different  grade  configuration,  operating  in  today'a  public  school  .yste,. 
Table  1  and  Figure  1  .how  the  di.tribution  of  the  school  type,  currently  in 
operation.    Only  forty  percent  of  .tudents  in  those  grades  .ttcnd  a  traditional.  1 
through  X,  high  school.    There  have  been  sone  noteworthy  change,  in  grade  configuration 
.ince  1,69  (Table  2).    The  number  of  middle  schools,  as  defined  by  grades  6  through 
8.  has  ,ore  than  doubled,  while  the  number  of  junior  high  school,  ha.  decreased  by  MX. 
The  number  of  schools  with  grade,  fl  through  12  has  beco.e  relatively  insignificant  - 
for  every  two  in  1969  we  now  have  one,  and  there  ha.  been  a  .„i„or  decline  in  .the 
number  of  ^radc  10  through  12  schools. 
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Table  1.  -  Number  of  Public  Schools  Ending  in  Grades  9-12  and  Average  Schooljize;  1977-78 


Number  of  Schools   Average  School  Siie 


In  thp  Srhool 

Total 
Schools 

Highest  grade 

Highest  grade 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

TOTAL 

4.800 

"  J  vVw 

175 

64' 

'  17.389 

t » 1  WW/ 

Preklndercarten 

77 

16 

0 

1 

60 

306 

24 

721 

Kindersarteii 

665 

91 

17 

13 

544 

516 

50 

135 

477 

1st.  jraile 

533 

117 

17 

7 

392 

368 

43 

31 

746 

2nd.  trade 

43 

3 

1 

4 

35 

488 

1 V  V 

16 

20 

1,769 

3rd.  wade 

12 

Ait 

A 

0 

0 

8 

725 

275 

kh.  grade 

25 

11 

ff 

1 

12 

492 

26 

621 

5th.  grade 

46 

13 

1 

3 

29 

894 

14 

430 

520 

6th.  grade 

268 

135 

3 

0 

127 

917 

1,420 

mm 

554 

7th.  grade 

8,139 

4,081 

13 

14 

4,031 

815 

490 

363 

450 

8th.  grade 

662 

246 

12 

8 

396 

8^6 

661 

80 

634 

9th.  grade 

8,755 

83 

99 

21 

8,552 

569 

1,071 

815 

889 

10th.  grade 

\m 

0 

11 

7 

3,016 

1,281 

699 

1,193 

lith.  grade 

183 

0 

0 

2 

181 

271 

940 

12th.  grade 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

mm 

mm 

895 

SOURCE:  PPELIMim  DATA  FROM  THE  NCES  COMMON  CORE.  OF..DATA  (CCD)  ,_l?77-78.,  _ 
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lable  2,  - »„*er  ot,  and  Sveta,e  Enrollwts  in P«blic  Schools  vittSeL Me  Soan.:  m  »M  m. 


Grade  Spans 

1969 

1977 

Percent  chAnap 
1969-1977 

Average  enrollment 
1569  1977 

Grades: 

6-8  (Middle  Schools) 

133^ 

3760 

w 

609 

634 

2436 

2713 

480 

529 

All  Schools  with  a  Grade  9-12 

22519 

22450 

0 

770 

802 

7-9 

^898 

4081 

-17 

it 

852 

816 

7-12 

4865 

4031 

-17 

468 

451 

8-12 

784 

396 

'i43 

634 

9-12 

7616 

8552 

12 

M 

389 

10-12 

3150 

3016 

-4 

1180 

1193 

Other  spans 

1206 

2374 

97 

(NA) 

640 

1977  public  school  figures  were  estimated  from  unpublished  data. 


Figure  1. 


NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CONTAINING 
LEAST  ONE  OF  GRADES  9-12  BY  GRADE  SPAN 


9000  r  ELEMENI^YI  JUNIOR 
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COMBINED 
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K 
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3 

Z 
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0^ 
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p 
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HIGH 
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m 


1   'I 


il 


GRADES     GRADES     GRADES,    GRADES  420THER 

n         M2        %\l        m  GRADE 

,  COMBINATIONS 
 I 


7,1% 


tibli  3."  Hwibir  fl(  Schooli  ind  Public  Henberihlp  for  Public    Prlvite  Schooli  Which  Offer  Secondary  Level  Education: 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Typi  of  School 

ALL  SCHOOLS 

AFFILIATED 

TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

pmVATE 

TOTAL 

CATHOLIC 

LUTHERAN 

OTHER 

NOT  AFFILIATED 

toul  Schooli  ulth  Stcondary  Education 

Schools 
Nunttr 
Percent 

100 

.25,522 
7S,2 

7,123 
21.8 

7,123 
100 

1,860 
26.1 

142 
2.0 

2,446 
34.3 

2,675 
37.6 

Enrollnent 
Huibtr  (in  thoutandi) 
Percent 

20,123 
100 

13,040 
69.6 

2,083 
10.4 

2,083 
100 

940 

It  1 

45.1 

39 

1  A 
1.9 

25.3 

578 
27.7 

Secondary  Schooli 
Schooli 
Number 
Percent 

100 

20  559 
89.3 

2,462 
10.7 

2,462 
100 

1,538 

n 

382 
15.5 

468 
19.0 

EnrollDcnt 
Ntiber  (In  thouiinds) 
Percent 

17,959 
100 

IMOO 
94.1 

1,059 
5.9 

1,059 

100 

864 

fil  I 

81.6 

26 

73 
6.9 

96 
9.1 

Cooblned  Schooli 

Schooli 
Nunber 
Percent 

S,?]7 
100 

2,S2« 
42.3 

3,451 
57.7 

3,451 
.100 

139 
4.0 

53 
1.5 

1,997 
57.9 

1,262 
36.6 

Enrollnent 
Ninber  (In  thouiindi) 
Percent 

1,914 
100 

939 
51.7 

925 
48.3 

925 
100 

58 
6.3 

12 

1.3 

448 

48.4 

407 
44.0 

Other  Schooli 

'li'!  ifi  u    i'l  in 

Percent                         WO      6^-8      "'^  ^^'^  ^'^ 

•Nunber  (in  thoui«idi)               250       15         9  1  ' 

IDA      60.       39.  100      18.2  l.O       5.0  /J.e 


Percent 
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TabU  4  .-Enrollmant  in  gradts  9-12  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  comparad  with  population  14-17  years  of  aga: 
 United  SUtes,  1889-90  to  fall  1977 


School 
ytnr 


Enrollmant.  grtdat  9*1 2' 


 1_ 

1889-90  .  . 
1899*1900 
1909-10  .  . 
1919-20  .  . 
1929-30  .  . 

1939-40  .  . 
194M2  .  . 
1943^4  .  . 
1945-46  .  . 
1947-48  .  . 

1949-SO  .  . 
1951*52  .  . 
1953-54  .  . 
1955-56  .  . 
1957*58  .  . 

1959-60  .  . 
1961-62  .  . 
Fall  1963  . 
Fall  1965  . 
Fall  1969  .  , 

Fall  1971  . 
Fall  1973  . 
Fall  1975  . 
Fall  1977*  . 


All 
KhooU 


Public 
Khooli 


Nonpublic 
schools 


Population 
14-17  yaart 
of  aga 


Total 
number 
•nrolled. 
per  100 
pertont 

14-17 

years 

of  as* 


3S9.949 
699.403 
1.115.; 
2.500.176 
4.804.255 

7.123.009 
6«933.265 
6.030.617 
6.237.133 
6.305.168 

6.453.009 
6^96.351 
7.108.973 
7.774^75 
8.869.186 

9.599.810 
10.768.972 
12^55.496 
13.020.823 
14.418.301 

15.226.000 
15.476.526 
15.604.096 
15.800.000 


*  202.963 
*519.251 

*  91 5.061 
*  2.200.389 
'4.399.422 

6.63S.337 
6.420.544 
5.584.656 
5.664^28 
5.675.937 

5.757.810 
5.917^ 
6.330.565 
6.917.790 
7.905.469 

8.531 .454 
9.616.755 
10.935^6 
11.657.808 
13.084.301 

13.886.000 
14.141.526 
14.369.098 
14.365.000 


'94.931 
"110.797 
•117.400 
'213^20 
••341.158 

487.672 
512.721 
445.961 
572.605 
629.231 

695.199 
678.967 
778.408 
857.185 
963.717 

1.068.356 
1.152.217 
1.319^60 
1 .383.015 
'1.334.000 

'  1.340.000 
*  1.335.000 
'1.435.000 
'1.435.000 


5.354.653 
6.152.231 
7.220.298 
,  7.735.841 
'  9.341 .221 

9.720.419 
9.749.000 
9.449.000 
9.056.000 
8.841.000 

8M04.768 
8.516.000 
8^61.000 
9.207.000 
10.139.000 

11.154.879 
12.046.000 
13.492.000 
14.145.000 
15.550.000 

16.279.000 
16.745.000 
16.932.000 
16.781.000 


6.7 
11.4 
15.4 
32J 
51.4 

73J 
71.1 
633 
68.9 
71J 

76.8 
77.6 
80.2 
84.4 
873 

86.1 
89.4 
90.8 
92.1 
92.7 

93.5 
92.4 
93.3 
94.2 


'in«!rio„?Tl^^*'"''*''  subco'legiate  department,  of 

^0  nn  nn  ^ Jctn'  .xceptlonal  children 

Beginning  in  1949-50.  also  includei  Federal  ichooli 

'd.»T«  Armed  Force,  over«e, 

Data  from  the  decennial  cen.u.e,  have  been  u«d  when  appropriate.  Other  figure,  are 

Exclude  anrollment  in  .ubcollegiate  department,  of  inttitution,  of  higher  aducation  and 
in  residential  school,  for  exceptional  children.  eaucaiion  ana 

^Data  for  1927-28. 

'Eitimated. 

•preliminary  data. 

NOTE.-Seginning  in  1959-60.  include,  Ala,ka  and  Hawaii. 

SOURCES:  U^.  Department  of  Health.  Educ«lon.  and  Welfare.  National  Center  for 
Educanon  S«it..t.o.  Ststhtics  ofSt.te  Scf,ool  Sy,t.ms;  SuHsric,  of  Public  BlJentMry 
^ Jrcoo^ry  SchooU:  Ststlstic,  of  Nonpublic  Blement^ry  snd  Seconc/a^ 
Senoott;  and  unpubli,hea  oata.  o^numry 


Taken  from  the  Digest  of  Eduratlon  Stari.srir..  1979  edition,  page  47. 

About  94  percent  of  the  persons  of  high  school  age  are  enrolled  in 
schoox.  .Public  high  school?  enroll  about  91  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents; nonpublic  high  schools,  about  9  percent. 


is 


Figure  2. 
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.t.t..  p.mlt  wlthdr.w.1  prior  to  .g.  16.  one  of  «hlch,  HU.U.lppi,  require,  .tfnd.nc, 
only  until  th«  age  of  13  (Table  5). 

Our  projection,  through  1988.  b..ed  on  ...u-ption.  of  no  «.Jor  ch.nge.  In  .oci.l 

polici..,  indict,  that  public  enrollment,  will  continue  to  decline  in  gr.de.  9  through  12, 

..  .  re.ult  of  the  reduced  birth  r.te.  in  th.  I960*..    Priv.t.  .chool  enrolloient  „ni 

b.  quite  .t.ble  with  .one  .ode.t,  irr.gul.r  growth  fro.  1.4  to  1.6  iiillion  in  ten 

y..r.,  «n  incree.e  of  14Z. 

Coaplation.  and  Att.inaenf 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  6.4  high  .chool  graduatea  per  100  peraona  age 
17  (Table  6  and  Figure  3).    By  1954,  there  „era  60  graduate.  p«r  100  people  age 
17.     By  1977,  the  comparable  figure         75X.    While  thi.  i.  .  re..on.ble  index  of 
th.  trend  of  high  .chool  completion,  it  doe.  not  reflect  the  tot.l  proportion  of 
our  popuLtion  completing  high  achool.    For  per.on.  age  22,  the  percentage  of  high 
achool  coaplation  haa  riaen  to  85X.    The  addition,  com.  from  per.on.  who  gr.duate 
.fcir  l7,  receive  .  CED,  g.t  .  del.y.d  diplom.,  go  to  night  achool,  or  enter  college 
without  a  high  achool  dit>lcna. 

The  proportion  of  17-year-olda  who  actually  graduate  from  high  achool  peaked  at 
.lithtly  «,r.  than  75X  in  1969,  .nd  Kaa  not  changed  appreciably  aince  that  year, 
nor  doe.  NCES  project  it  to  change. 

There  have  been  many  atte.pta  to  deviae  »eaaurea  of  «f f.ctiveneaa  of  our  high  achoola 
but  none  ia  completely  aatiaf actory.    W*  can  conaider  the  proportion  of  high  achool 
graduataa  going  on  to  college.    The  figure  increa.ed  during  the  I960',  .nd  e.rly  1970*.. 
Th.  p«rticip.tl£>.  r.te.  for  bl.ck.  .nd  fem.le.  are  ri.ing  but  w.  c.nnot  attribute 
thia  aolely  to  incraaaed  ef f.ctiveneaa  of  high  .choola.    Other  factora,  auch  aa  the 
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T»bl«  5  ~A9a  rangn  for  compgl»orv  school  attendioce.  by  Sttw;  1977 


AiMhs  .  .  . 
Ariions  .  . 
Ark«nMt  . 
Cvlifprnis 


ColorvdO  

Connecticut  

Dtflswsr*  

Olitrlct  of  Cotumbit 
Floflda  


Oourslo  . 
Hawaii  . 
ld«ito  .  . 
tlllnoli  . 
Indiana  , 


Compul»o»v  attantfanca  ag»  ranga' 


Kantaa   .  . 

Kontucky 
Lowltiana  . 


Maryland  ..... 
MattachuMtti'  . 

Michigan  

MInnoMW  .  r  .  . 
MIsUMJppI  .  .  .  ■ 

MiMOurl   

Montana  

Nabfaaka  

Navada   

N««w  Hampshlra 


barwaan  7  and  16 

bat»«aan  7  and  16 

baiwaan  8  and  16 

batwaan  7  and  IS  (both  Inciutlva) 

batwawn  6  and  16 

Of  7  and  undar  16 
ovar  7  and  undar  16 
batwaan  6and  16 
batwtaan  7  acKl  16 
analnad  7  but  noi  16 

batwaan  7th  and  16th  birthdays 

•t  laaat  6  artd  not  18 

of  7  tMt  not  16 

batwwaan  7  artd  16 

not  lata  than  7.  not  mora  than  16 

Ovar  7  artd  ondar  16 

of  7  artd  urtdar  10 

of  7  and  undar  16 

batwaan  7  and  1 6 

batwMn  7th  and  IBth  annlvariaflai 

baiwaan  6  artd  16 
batwan  6  and  16 
tMtwaan  6  artd  1 6 
batwaan  7  artd  1 6 

trom  7  to  13 

batwaan  7  and  16 
Is  1,  not  yat  raachad  16th  birthday 
not  taw  than  7  rtor  mora  than  16 
batwaan  7  and  17 

batwaan6and  16   


1 


Naw  Jartay  .  . 
Naw  Maako  .  . 
Naw  York  .  .  . 
North  Carolina 
North  OakOW  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  .  .  . 

Oragon   

Panntylvanla  . 
Rhoda  Island  . 

South  Carolina 
South  Oakota  < 
Tartnawaa   .  .  . 

TaHai  

Utah  

Varmont  .  .  . 
Virginia  .... 

Wathlngion  . 
Waat  Virginia 

WtKoniln  .  . 
Wyoming  .  .  . 

Ouityln*  ar«M 
Puario  Rico  . 


Compulwry  attandanca  aaa  ranga 


batwaan  6  and  16 

•Ttalnad  6  and  until  atwining  17 

from  6  to  16 

baiwaan  7  and  16 

of  7  to  16 

batwoan  6  and  18 
batwaan  S  and  16 
batwaan  7  and  1 S 
not  latar  than  8.  until  17 
complatad  7  yaart  of  Ufa.  not 
complatad  16  yaar*  of  llfa 

of  7  to  16 

of  7  and  not  aacaadlng  16 
batwaan  7  and  16 
at  much  at  7.  not  ntora  than  17 
batwaan  6  artd  18 

batwaan  7  and  16 

raachad  6th  birthday,  not  paMad 
tha  17th  birthday 

child  8  artd  undar  16 

bagin  with  tha  7th  birthday,  con- 
tinue to  tha  16th  btrthdav 

batwaan  6  artd  16 

batwaan  7  ortd  16  Inclualva 


batWMnSandll 

Khool  yaar  rtaarait  8th  birthday 
until  aaptratlon  of  tha  lehool 
yaar  naarati  16th  birthday 


'  Many  SUiaa  hava  ipaclat  provUlon*  for  chlldran  who  hava 
cSSlaiad  a  carum^al  of  education  (uiually  8th  grada  or 
higher)  and  wtto  are  amployad. 


'Lower  and  upper  tavaU  atubllthad  by  tha  State  Board  of 
S0u'RC6ri<*«ttlflad  by  tha  National  Center  for  Education 
Statlitica  from  State  laws. 


Taken  from  the  DlntiSt  of  Education  StatisLlcs,  1979  edition,  page  A3. 
Mo&L  States  require  school  attendance  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16. 
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Table  6 


-Number  of  high  ichool  graduites  compered  with  population  17  yeifc  of  age: 
 United  Statei.  1869-70  to  197677 


1889  70 
IM79B0 
I889  B0 
IBM'ISOO 

i9oe'to , 

IBI9  20. 
1929  30, 
1939  40  . 
1941-42  . 
1943-44  . 


IMS-48  . 
1947-48  ■ 
IB49-SC  ■ 
19SI  S2  . 


Popu- 
lation 
17  v«ar« 


8IS,000 
948,028 
1,259,177 
1,489,148 
1,788,240 

1,888,173 
2.298,822 
2,403,074 
2,428,874 
2.410,389 


2,784,738 
2,202,927 
2,034,470 
2,040,800 


High  Khool  flratfuaiM* 


TouJ         Bovf  Ctrl* 


16,000 
23,834 
43,731 
94,883 
168,429, 

311,388 
888,904 
1,221,478 
1,242.378 
1,019,233 


488,928 
882,883 

870,700 
889.200 


I  1,080,033 
1,189,909 
I  1.199,700 
 I  1,198,800 

^  Oat*  from  BurMu  of  lh«  Canwa. 
J  IncludM  graduatM  of  public  and  oonpuWIe  ichooli 
^  RawiMd  Unc9  of  igmally  publlthM. 
Prvtlminarv  dau. 


7,084 
10,808 
18,849 
38,078 
83,878 

123,884 
300,378 
878.718 
578,717 
423,971 


8,938 
13,029 
25,182 
58,808 
92,783 

187,882 
368,528 
642,757 
665,668 
696,382 


613,107 
827,046 
639,000 
627,300 


NumtMi 
flraduaiMtl 
P«r  100 
p«r>On« 
1  7  v«ar« 
of  aQ« 


18.8 
29.0 
60.8 
81.2 
42.3 

47.9 
54.0 
59.0 
88.6 


1 


;953-54 
1956' 68 . 
1957,88  < 
1959^0, 
1961-82. 

1983  64  , 
1965-86- 
1967-68- 
1969-70- 
1971'72  . 

1973  74  - 

1975-  78  - 

1976-  77*, 


Popu, 

latlon 
17  years 

High  vchool  0'^*du4tM* 

Numbvr 
graduaivd 
P«r  100 

old' 

Total 

Bov> 

a  Iris 

parsons 
1  7  V«ars 
of  sgc 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

2,128,600 
2,270,000 
2,324,000 
2,863,008 
2,788,000 

1,278,100 
1,414,800 
1,505,000 
1.884,000 
1.035,000 

612,500 
679.500 
725,500 
898,000 
941,000 

683,600 
735,300 
780,400 
960,000 
984,000 

60  0 
63.3 
64.8 
65.1 
69,6 

3,001.000 
3,515.000 
3,621,000 
3,825,343 
3,957,000 

3.300,000 
3.633.00O 
2,702,000 
2,896,000 
3,008,000 

1,121,000 
1,308,000 
1,341,000 
1,433,000 
1,490,000 

1,169,000 
1,324,000 
1,361.000 
1,463,000 
1,618,000 

76.3 
74.9 
76.7 
75,7 
76. 0 

4,096,000 
4,215,000 
4,208,000 

3,080,000 
3,154,000 
3,184,000 

1,515,000 
1,554.000 
1,548.000 

1,665,000 
1,600.000 
1,608,000 

75.2 
74.8 

76.0 

C-n.L  i«.  ei^*".  ^"'•r*      ^^••"Y'  """Iton,  ««1  Walfar.,  National 

ioV?  c.        ^"^'f.  ^'^"ffV  *nd  Stcondiry  D»y  Schoo^i  Fait 


P^«est  oi  Educarir^n  ..........  p^^^ 

'XEe'^?Sp^rr^^^!u^J  Ta'y  L^KCSl^^^S^^a^^l^^  ^  ''^'^  ^^P^-  after 

very  Uccre  over  the  past  15  yea?s?^  ^      percent  graduating  has  changed 
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Figura 3. -Number  of  high  school  orMluBtes  for  each  100  persons  17  years 
of  ager  United  States.  1869-70  to  1976-77 


1870     laaO'  1B00     lOOO    lOlO     1020    1030    1040     1050     1900    1070  1977 
SOURdk:  5Mtablt60. 


Taken  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1979  edition,  page  64. 

After  climbing  steadily  for  many  years,  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
has  stabilized  at  about  75  percent  of  the  population  In  the  appropriate 
age  group. 
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e^ercence  of  the  conwr.ity  college,  increaied  financial  aid.  reduced  emoloynent 
opportunities,  or  Perhaps  even  the  lowering  of  coUeite  admission  standards,  may 
contribute  lubstantially  to  the  i^reater  proPortiont  entering  collejie. 

HavinK  itated  thoie  caveiti,  let  us  look  at  the  data  (Table  7).  In  nSA,  SIZ  of  the  hinh 
school  graduates  entered  colleje.     In  197  7  ,  „hen  the  hiljher  retention  rates  in  high  school 
provided  us  with  a  larger  base  of  studenta  eligible  for  colleRe  admission.  591  entered. 
In  tenas  of  numbers  of  students,  this  increase  in  the  oroport  ion  of  hiifh  school 
graduates  going  to  college  represented  a  threefold  increase  in  the  total  nunber  of 
entering  freshmsn.     In  19SA.  of  the  1.1  million  seniors  grsduating,  approximately 
650,000    entered  college.     In  1977,  of  the  3.2  million  seniors,  approximately  2  million 
entered  college.    Again  I  would  like  to  str«s.  that  the  increased  rate  of  going  on  to 
college  does  not  provide  hard  evi4«nce  that  the  high  schoola  are  more  effective. 

We  read  /^f  more  and  more  emphasis  on  graduation  requirements.    Recently  fifv  Jfjcsey  Education 
Comoiissioner  Fred  C.  Burke  reco-nmended,  and  the  Board  of  Education  approved,  the  introduction 
of  Qore  stringent  high  school  requirements.    Higher  Education  Chancellor  T.  ^dward  Hollander 
reports  that  BOX  of  the  students  in  New  Jersey  colleges  have  had  sorpe  form  of  remedial 
education  and  that  at  least  half  of  the  freshmen  being  admitted  will  need  sone  form  of 
tutoring  to  avoid  failing.    New  Jersey  is  but  one  example  of  a  general  recognition  that 
high  schools  must  turn  out  graduates  better  Prepared  for  college  study.    At  the 
same  tine  the  high  schools  oust  address  the  educational  needs  of  the  AOX  who  are 
not  going  on  to  college.    The  transition  from  youth  to  adulthood  is  accelerated  for 
this  group. 

The  need  for  better  preparation  for  the  transition  from  Sigh  school  tn  work  or  hi«?h  school 
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Table  7  .-Eitiitwted  retention  rates.'  5th  grade  through  college  entrance,  in  public  and 
nonpublic  schools:  United  States,  1924*32  to  1969*77 


School  yMf  pupiii 
•fittrtd  5th  gr ad* 


1924-25  .  . 

1936-27  .  . 

1938-29  .  . 

1930-31  . 

1932-33  . 

1934-35  . 

1936-37  . 

1938-39  . 

194041  . 

1942-43  . 

1944-45  . 

1946-47  . 

1948-49  . 

1950-51  ■ 

1952-53  . 

1954-55  . 
19G6-57  . 
Fall  1958  . 
FXt 1960  . 
Fall  1962  . 

Fait  1964  . 
Fall  1966  . 
Fall  1968  . 
Fall  1969  . 


Rtteniion  par  1.000  pupili  who  tnttr«d5Th  gr»d« 


5th 
grade 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

'l.OOO 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 


6th 
grsd* 


911 
919 
939 
943 
935 

953 
954 
955 


952 
954 
984 
981 
974 

980 
985 
983 
980 
987 


992 
992 


7th 
gradt 


824 
847 

872 


895 
908" 
910 
909 

929 
945 


979 
984 
979 
973 
977 

985 
986 
992 


8th 
gradt 


741 
754 
805 
824 
831 

842 
849 

853 
836 
847 

858 
919 
929 
921 
936 

948 
948 
961 
067 
967 

976 
985 
991 
986 


9th 
gradt 


612 
677 
736 
770 
786 

803 
839 
796 
781 
807 

848 
872 
863 


915 
930 
946 
952 
959 

976 
985 


10th 
grad* 


470 

552 
624 
652 
664 

711 
704 
655 
697 
713 

748 

775 
796 


lUh 
grada 


384 
453 
498 

529 
570 

610 
654 
532 
S66 
604 

650 
841 
706 
709 
746 

769 
700 
842 


876 


12th 
grada 


344 
400 

432 
463 

510 

612 
425 
444 

507 
539 

549 

583 
619 
632 
667 

684 

738 
761 
787 
790 

791 
783 
786 


High  Khool  graduation 


302 
333 
378 
417 
455 

467 

393 
419 
481 

505 

622 
553 
581 
582 
621 

642 
676 
732 
749 
750 

748 
744 
749 
744 


Ytar  of 

graduation 


1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1940 

1942 
1944 
1946 
1948 
1950 

1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 

1962 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1970 

1972 
1974 
1975 
1977 


Firil' 
timt 
colltga 
itudanti 


12 


118 
129 
137 
148 
160 

129 
121 
(') 

0) 
305 

334 
383 
301 
308 
328 

343 
362 
384 
452 
461 

433 
448 

«35 

439 


'  Ratal  lor  tha  5th  grada  through  high  ichool  graduation  are 
baMd  on  anrottmtnu  in  tucctsiivt  grada*  »n  luccttliv*  vtan 
in  public  atamaniarv  and  iacond«V  Khooii  and  are  adiuited 
to  Include  a«timata«  for  nonpublic  Khooli.  Ratal  »or  firit- 
time  collage  tnroiimeni  include  full-time  and  pan-tirne 
itudenu  enrolled  in  programi  creditable  toward  a  bachelor'i 
degree. 

'Data  not  availabia. 

NOTE.-aeg»nn»ng  wlh  the  daii  »n  tha  5th  grade  «n  1958,  data 


arc  bawd  on  fait  enrollment  and  exclude  ungraded 
pupiti.  The  r>et  effect  of  thete  changet  ii  to  increaM 
high  school  graduation  and  college  entrance  ratet 

tlightly. 

SOUnCES:  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. National  Center  for  Education  Statiitics.  Biennial 
Sorvty  of  Education  in  thf  Unitait  Srarai,'  Statiitict  of  Stare 
School  Syttems:  Fwtl  Sntitucs  of  Public  EhntrntBry  Bnd 
Secondtry  Oty  Sc^iooit:  and  unpubliihad  deu. 


Taken  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1979  edition,  page  15. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  young  people  today  receive  a  high  school  diploma  after 
completing  a  regular  day  school  program.  About  three-fifths  of  the  hi^^h  school 
graduates  enroll  In  a  program  of  study  leading  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 
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to  collegt  vai  identified  by  the  NCES  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Claaa 
of  1972  (Figure  4).    In  1976,  thla  cohort  wat  atked  to  evaluate  the  training  and  counaellng 
thay  had  received  during  high  achool.    Leaa  than  13Z  agreed  with  the  atatenent  that  their 
achooli  had  provided  counaellng  that  helped  find  eaployment  or  helped  to  continue  education. 
Twenty-eight  percent  agreed  that  the  achoola  did  not  offer  enough  practical  vork  experience 
«nd  should  have  placed  nore  eaphaaia  on  vocational  and  technical  programa. 

Over  the  lait  10  yeara  the  National  Aaaeaasent  of  Educationml  Progreaa  (NAEP)  haa 
reported  general  achleveaant  decllnea  for  17-year-oldi,    The  noat  recent  aaaeaament 
In  natheaatica,  conducted  In  1978,  ahoved  that  17-year-olda  had  an  average  perfonaance 
4  percentage  pointa  lower  than  17-yaar-oldi  In  1973.    In  1969-70.  and  In  1972-73, 
RAEP  aaaeaaed  the  progreaa  in  aclence  anong  17-year-olde  In  achool  and  found  that  In 
three  yeari  the  aean  change  in  aaaeaanent  icorei  waa  a  3.2  percentage  point  decline. 
Similarly.  NAEP  aaaeiaaenta  In  reading  In  1970-71  and  1974-75  ahowed  a  minor,  but 
■eaaurable  decline  of  0.1  percentage  polntj. 

Tha  impact  of  high  achool  may  alao  be  aeen  In  meaaurea  of  Income  of  peraona  25  yeara  or 
older  (Table  8).    In  1978  the  m^la  high  achool  graduate  without  college  training  had  a  median 
annual  Income  16X  higher  than  hla  non-graduating  counterpart,  and  29J  higher  than  the  male 
who  had  not  attended  high  school  at  all.    Among  the  women,  the  high  achool  graduate  earned 
221  more  than  the  non-graduating  female,  and  her  median  income  waa  30Z  higher  than 
the  woman  with  no  high  school  work. 

Hlnorltlea 

According  to  the  Census  Buresu,  98. 5Z  of  14  snd  15  year  olds  were  enrolled  In  achool  in 
October  1977,  with  negligible  dlfferencea  among  whites,  blscks  snd  Hispanlcs  (Table  9), 

The  Dua6sr  of  dropouts  (persons  who  sre  not  enrolled  In  .chool  snd  sre  not  high  achool 
graduatea)  first  becomea  significant  at  age  16  (Table  10).    For  the  16-  and  17-year- 
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Chart  A 

Attitadcs  ol  Young  Adults  Toward  High  School 


More  young  idulu  uw  a 
crcaicr  need  for  bitic 
high  Kbool  Kidcmic 
training  4  ycirs  after  high 
Khool  graduaiion  than 
ihey  had  Men  immedioiely 
prior  10  graduation. 
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Tabic  8 


Annual  median  income  (current  dollars)  of  year-round  full-tire  worketj,  25 
years  old  and  over,  by  sex  and  educational  attainment:    1969  and  1978 


Elementary 


High  school 
1  to  3 


College 


Year  and     Less  than  1  to  3  1  to  3  5  or 

sex  8  years    8  years     years     4  years    years    4  years  more  years 

Median  income 

Males 

1969...      $  5,769     $  7,147     $  7,958     $  9,100      $10,311  $12,960  $13,788 

1978...        10,747       12,695       14,199       16,396       17,411  20,941  23,578 

Females 

1969...  $  3,603  $  3,971  $  4,427  $  5,280  $  6,137  $  7,396  $  9.262 
1968...         6,648         7,489         7,996         9,769       10,634       12,347  15,3l0 

Median  income  as  a  percent  of  high  school  graduates'  rredian  income 


Males 
1969... 
1978... 

Females 
1969... 
1920... 


63.4 
63.9 


68.2 
68.1 


78.5 
79.1 


75.2 
76.7 


87.5 
86.6 


83.8 
81.9 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


113.3 
106.2 


116.2 
108.9 


142.4 
127.7 


.140.1 
126.4 


151.5 
143.8 


175.4 
156.7 


1969... 
1978... 


Females'  median  income  as  a  percent  of  males'  median  income 


62.5 
63.5 


55.6 
59.0 


55.6 
56.3 


58.0 
59.6 


59.5 
61.1 


57.1 
59.0 


67.2 
64.9 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Connierce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consurpr  Income, 
Series  P-20,  No,  120,  1979. 

To  be  published  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Eaucation,  anc3 
Welfare,  National  Center  for  Education  Staitistics,  The  Condition 
of  Education  Report,  forthcaming  1980  edition. 


rhe  inoooB  gap  between  workers  at  the  lowest  ard  hlahMt  ^.^t-t^^i 
UiS^J?.  °^  high  school  graduates  a«3  ?Ue  wiuT^ 
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Tabl«  9.-Pfrc«nt  of  th«  popMl«tion  3  to  34  yeiri  old  tnrolUd  in  ichool/ 
by  raw,  wx.  «nd  agt;  Unittd  Stam,  Octob»r  1977 


racM 

r: 


Whitt 

3^ 


Spanish 
ortgin* 
5 


T" 


racM 


Both  SEXES 

Tout.  3  to  3*  • 


3  •nd  4  yigrt  .  .  - 
&«nd8vtan  . .  . 
7  to  9  ytcri  .  .  .  . 

10  to  ISytVI    .  . 

t8  ifKl  I7  yMri  . 
IB  tnd  1g  vHri  . 
TOind  31  ytiri  . 
23  10  34  ytvi  -  ' 
25  to  39  y«ari  . 
30to  34yt«i  • 


MALE 
Towl.  3  to  34  yMfi 

3  and  4  yein  

6»nd6yttrt  

7  to  9  ytiri  

10  to  1 3  ycafi 


t2J6 
32.0 
95.8 
99.6 
99.4 
98.6 
88.9 
48.2 
31.8 
16.5 
10.B 
6.9 


51.1 

31.1 
95.6 
99.5 
99.4 
98.5 
88.5 
45.5 
31.8 
18.3 
10.8 
6.6 


63.3 

31.7 
94.3 
99.6 

99.3 


67.7 
35.3 
96.6 
99J 
99.0 
98  .& 
90.B 
48.3 
39.6 
16.2 
11J 
9.0 


60.3 

33.4 
96.0 
99.1 
.6 


19.5 
93.7 
99.0 
99J 
97.6 
83.6 
40.6 
23.1 
10.8 
9.3 
6.0 


54.7 

23.2 
91.4 

100.0 
98.7 


14iind  I5ytar« 
16  tnd  17ytiri 
IB  and  19yMri 
30  and  21  vaari 
22  to  24  vM"  - 
2Sto39ytwi  . 
30to  34vtafi  . 


FEMALE 
Total.  3  to  34  yMrt 

3and4ytar«  

BandBytari  

7  to  9  ytari  

10  to  13yaari  

Hand  16y«ari  

16  and  17  y  tan  

IB  and  19  ytari  

30  tnd  31  ytari  

23to34ytari  

35  to  39  ytari 
30  to  34  ytan 


89.5 
47.7 
34.7 
19.4 

13.6 
6.8 


60.7 

49.9 

55.4 

33.0 

30.5 

38.1 

96.9 

96.9 

97.0 

99.5 

99.5 

99.4 

99.6 

99.6 

99.4 

98.3 

98.4 

98.5 

87.7 

87.4 

89.1 

44.0 

43.4 

48.3 

39.1 

39.0 

28.2 

138 

13.3 

12.6 

9.1 

8.8 

10.7 

6.7 

6.3 

8.9 

'  Includti  tnrollmtni  in  any  typa  ol  gr«<»«d  public.  pan>cM«l^' 
othtr  orivait  icboot  in  tht  rtflular  achool  tytttm.  'n*'™ 
numry  ichooii.  kkndtrgafttpi.  tttmtntarv  ichooti.  h^h 
•c»<ooli  eolltgti.  unlvtr»Hiti.  and  prolttitonat  ichooti.  At. 
ttniUnu  n«y  b«  on  tith«r  a  lutl  lima  or  pwftiina  baiii  and 
during  tht  d*y  or  nijUt.  Enrotlmtnti  in  "^j^dal*  icnooli. 


iuch  at  tradt  »chooli  or  boiinttt  colttgai.  art  not  indudtd. 
*Partom  of  Spaniih  origin  nuy  bt  of  any  ract. 
NDTE.-Datt  art  btttd  upon  a  lamptt  lurvtv  ol  tht  civilian 

noninttitutiortal  population. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Otpaftmtnt  of  Commtrca.  Bureau  of  tht 
Oifui  Cumnr  Papulation  Atpom.  Sariti  P-20.  No.  378. 


Taken  trom  the  Dl^c.m  of  Kducatlon  Stati?itics,  1979  edition,  pa^je  9. 


At  a^'c  14 
in  school 


to  17»  blacks  are  somewhat  more  likely  th;tn  whites  to  be  enrollod 
1,  while  persons  of  Siianisli  origin  arc  least  likely  to  be  onrolleu. 
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TabtolQ. -Percent  of  high  school  droputs  tanon^  ptmns  14  to  34  ye«fs  old, 
by  agt,  race,  snd  sex:  United  States,  October  1970  end  October  1977 


Rao  tnd  lex 


Oetofaor  1970 


All  rani; 
Toul .  . 
Malt  .  . 
Femal* . 

Whita: 
Total .  . 
Mala  .. . 
Fim«la . 

Black: 
Total .  . 
Mala  .  . 
FafTMla. 


Octobar  1977 


All  racai: 

Youl .  . 
Ma)e  .  . 
Femalf . 

Whittt. 

Total  .  . 

Mala  .  . 

FaiT>ai8 . 
Black: 
Total  .  . 

Mala  .  . 

Ftmala. 


Total. 
14  to 

34 
vaart 


17.0 
16.2 
17.7 

15.2 
14.4 

16.0 

30.0 
30.4 
29.5 


13b 
13.2 
14.0 

12.7 
12.4 
13.0 

30.4 
20.0 


14 
and 

15 


1.8 
1.7 
1.9 

1.7 
1.7 
1.8 

2.4 
2.0 
2.8 


1.4 

1.3 
1.5 

1.4 
1.3 
1.4 


1.2 
1.0 
1.5 


16 
tnd 
17 
ytart 


8.0 
7.1 


7.3 
6.3 
8.4 

12.6 
13.3 
12.4 


8.6 

a3 

9.0 

a8 

8.6 
9.1 

7.6 
6.9 


18 
and 

19 
ytart 


16.2 
16.0 
16.3 

14.1 
13.3 
14.8 

31.2 
36.4 
26.6 


20 
and 

21 
ydart 


ia6 
16,1 
16,9 

14.6 
14.1 
15.1 

29.6 
29.6 
29.6 


16.6  15.7 

17.7  16.9 
15.6  14.5 


15.9 
17.0 
14.8 

21.9 
23.8 
30.3 


14.5 

15.6 
13.5 

24.5 

27.5 
22.0 


22 
to 
24 
yaan 


18.7 
17.9 
19.4 

16.3. 
15.3 
17.2 

37.8 
39.5 
36.4 


15.2 
15.1 
15.3 


25 
to 
29 
ytart 


32.5 
21.4 
23.6 

19.9 
19.0 
30.7 

44.4 

43.1 
45.6 


14.3 
12.7 
15.8 


14.0  13.0 
14.5  11.2 
13.5  14.8 


25.0 
21.8 
27.5 


30 
to 
34 
ytart 


26.5 
36.2 
36.8 

24.6 
24.2 
24.9 

43.5 
45.9 
41.5 


18.2 
17.4 
19.0 


16.7 
16.2 
17.1 


34.2  33.1 

35.8  30.6 

22.9  33.3 


NOTE.- Dropouts  art  ptrtooi  who  art  not  onrolltd  tn  wheel  and  who  are  net  high  ishoot 
graduatet.  Oa'^a  are  baud  upon  lampit  furvtyt  of  tht  civilian  noninititutlonal 
population. 

'°S:s.Vi«>'?o''S:id"T'-  ""^  °' '^""*"' 

Taker,  from  Che  Digest  of  Education  StaclsMr^.  1979  edition. 

Most  dropouts  occur  after  the  age  of  16.  when  school  attendance  Is  no 
longer  required  In  most  Status. 


page  66. 
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old..  8.6X  reportedly  dropped  out.    The  rate  for  fenmle.  wa-  9.0X.  allghtly  higher  than 
th«  8.3X  for  nialea.    The  data  .how  that  black..  In  thla  age  group,  have  a  dropout  rate 
of  7.6S.  compared  to  B.BX  for  white..    However,  when  we  look  at  the  next  age  group. 
18  and  19.  thl.  pattern  I.  rever.ad;  the  white  rate  I.  15.9X  and  the  black  rate  I. 
21. 9Z.  Indicating  an  accelerated  dropout  rate  for  the  blacks. 

A.  our  enrollment  figure,  .howed.  there  ha.  been  an  loiproveoient  In  the  retention  rate. 
A»ong  people  age  lA  to  3A  yeor.  in  1970.  17.0X  could  be  classified  a.  dropouts.    Just  .even 
year,  later,  in  1977,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to  13.6X.    Most  dramatically,  the  over- 
all figure  for  black,  has  dropped  frooi  30.OX  in  1970  to  20.AX  in  1977. 

Dropout,  cite  a  nu»ber  of  reason,  for  leaving  .chool  (Table  ll).    An.ong  femalea  age  18 

to  21  in  1979.  who  had  dropped  out.  pregnancy  is  an  important  reason,  especially  for 

black  females,  where  AOZ  cite  thi.  a.  the  main  reason  they  lef".  school.  About 

one-third  of  the  Hi.panic  and  white  females  who  drop  out  of  school  cite  pregnancy  or 

getting  married  a.  their  reason.    Over  one-quarter  of  male  dropouts  leave  because  they 

simply  do  not  like  school.     Forty  percent  of  Hi.panic  male,  drop  out  for  economic 

reason,  (home  responsibilities,  work,  financial  diff icultieo).    Expulsion  or  suspension 

and  lack  of  ability  or  poor  grades  alao  are  factors  in  dropping  out  of  school. 

Xn  1920,  only  6Z  of  all  non-whites  in  the  age  group  25  to  29  had  completed  four  ye.ra  of 

high  school  (Table  12).    The.e  percentage,  have  dialed  to  12X  in  19A0.  23X  in  1950.  39Z 

in  I960;  5BX  in  1970.  and  79X  in  197B.    As  Figure  5  shows,  there  has  been  a  narrowing  of 

the  gap  between  blacks  and  whites.    Xn  the  upcoming  decado  we  do  not  expect  to  sec  as 

rapid  a  rate  of  shrinkage    in  the  gap  as  In  the  past  decade.    Separating  out  the 

blacks  and  Hi.panic.  their  re.pective  percentage,  were  75Z  and  5BX  in  1977.    For  Hi.panic. 

there  .re  aUo  .ignificant  differences  between  males  and  females,  with  62X  of  the 

males  having  con,:..ted  four  or  more  years  of  high  achool.  but  only  55X  of  the 
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Table  II. -Self-reported  ujor  reasonit  for  dropping  out  of  high  school, 
18-21  year  olds  who  were  not  enrolled  In  school  and  who  had 
completed  Usa  than  12  years  of  school,  1979,  by  sex  and  race- 
_  ethnicity.     (PercentaRe  distributions.) 


Main  reason  for 
leaving  school 


Female 


Total 

Received  degrea,  completed 

coursevork 
Getting  married 
Pregnancy 

Other  reasous,  didn't  like 
school 

Lack  of  ability,  poor  graded 
Home  responsibilities 
Offered  good  work,  chose 
to  work 

Financial  difficulties,  couldn't 

afford  to  attrnd 
Entered  military 
Expelled  or  auspended 
School  too  dangerous 
Moved  away  from  school 
Other 


I  .  J   Male  

persons  i  Black  |  Hisp.  jWhlte  )  BlacK  I  Hlsp.  [White 
100. 0 100. 0    100.0  100.5    lOO.O    lOO.O  lOO.fl"" 


3.9 
8.2 
9.7 

27.5 
6.3 
5.4 

10.6 

A. 8 
0.9 
6.2 
0.8 
2.8 
12.8 


2.8 
4.2 
40.4 

14.  7 
4.6 
9.7 

3.9 

2.3 
0.0 
4.8 
0.9 
0.0 
11.7 


1.4 
16. 1 
16.8 

13.8 
1.4 
5.6 

7.4 

9.8 
0.0 
0.9 
0.5 
6.2 
20.3 


5.9 
17.1 
14.5 

23.  3 
5.5 
5.9 


3.2 
0. 1 
1. 1 
1.5 
3.6 
11.8 


3.8 
l.O 
0.0 

28.9 
8.1 
4.2 


6.6 
2.0 
0.0 

24.2 
2.6 
11.  3 


7.5 
1.5 

13.5 
0.4 
2.1 

15.4 


10.7 
2.5 
6.0 
0.0 
3.0 

12-.-2 


2.3 
2.3 
0.0 

37.4 
8.5 
3.2 


6.3      13.5      18.9  14.9 


4.4 
1.6 

10.4 
0.5 
2.2 

12. 1 


Source:    Preliminary  data  from  the  Department  of  Ubor's  National  Longitudinal 
Survey  of  Labor  Force  Behavior,  Youth  Survey,  1979. 
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T.bi.  IZ-LmI  erf  «h<K»l  iomplmd  by  P«on.  .Q*  K  »' 
by  racr.  Unixad  iutm,  1910  to  1978   


Att  rtnt: 

M  and  OMt: 

1910'  

1920'  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

1930'   

April  1940  ■ 
Apf<l  I960  . 
Apfil  1960  ■ 
Mwch  1970 
Mwth  1979 
Mwth  1978 

»lo29 
Apnl 1940  .  . 
Apfil  1990  . 
April  I960  . 
Apnl 1970  ■ 
ManJt  1979 
M«n^  1978 

39  md  Ov«i: 
Apnl  1040  ■ 
Aptit  1960  . 
Apnl  I960  ■ 
Mtrch  1970 
March  1979 
M«fCh  1978 


Parent,  by  !•»•»  of 
Khooi  compitwd 


9  ytvt  ct 


33.8 
23.0 
17.6 
13.9 
108 
8.3 
93 
4.2 
36 


99 
4.6 

2.8 


10.9 
8.7 
6.7 


4  VMH 

school 
or  moff 


3.3 
2.8 


13.9 
16.4 
19.1 
24.1 
33.4 
41.1 
96.2 
62.6 
69.9 


37.6 
91.7 
60.7 
76.4 
83.2 
85 .3 


26.1 
36.9 
43.2 
67.4 
64.6 
67.9 


VMn  of 
coiivgt 


11.0 
13.9 
16.7 


11.1 
16.4 

22.0 
23.3 


6.1 
11.6 
14.6 
16.4 


8.1 
8.2 
8.4 
8.6 
9J 
10.9 
12.2 
12J 
12>« 


10>« 
12.1 
12J 
1Z6 
12.8 
12J 


8.7 
9.7 

ia8 

12.2 
12.4 
13.9 


36I0  29: 

1920'   

Apnl 1940  . . 
Aptit  1990  .  . 
April  1960  .  . 
NUrtM970  . 
March  1979  . 
March  1978 

Bttck  otfiaf 


36andovai: 
AprtI  1940 
April  1990  - 
April  1960  . 
Mvch  1970 
Mwch  1978 
Mvrch  1978 

36  to  29: 

1920'   

Apnl  1940  . 
Apnl  1950  . 
April  I960  . 
Mwch  1970 
March  1975 
Mwch  1978 


Parttnt.  by  Wval  o< 
Khoo'  compl«tw] 


Lm  Than 
5  v««ri  of 


ury  lehooJ 
2 


12.0 
3.4 

3.2 


1.0 
0.8 


4  v«an 

o1  h«^ 
•chool 
or  mora 


23.0 
41.2 
56.2 
63.7 
77.8 
84.5 
86.3 


4or 
mora 
yaartot 


8.1 
11.8 
17J 
22.9 
24.5 


0.5 

ia7 

13.2 
13.3 
124 
12.6 
13.9 


41.8 

7.7 

1.3 

6.7 

31 

13.4 

2.2 

6.9 

23.6 

21.7 

3.5 

8.2 

14.7 

38.1 

6.1 

10.1 

11.8 

46.4 

9.1 

11.4 

9.6 

60.6 

10.0 

12.0 

44.6 

6J 

1.2 

6.4 

36.7 

12.1 

1.6 

7.1 

16.4 

23.4 

2.8 

B.7 

7.2 

38.6 

6.4 

10.8 

2.2 

68.4 

10.0 

13.2 

0.7 

73.8 

16.2 

12.6 

1J 

78.5 

15.3 

12.7 

•Eil.maitt  bawd  o«  .•t.o,aei.oo  of  1040  camui  d»t»  on 
advicaiioo  by  ag*. 

NOTE  -Prior  to  1050.  data  •»qludi  Alwka  md  Hawrt't.  Data 
NOTE.  J'^;'>';g°5"^;j  ,9,8  ara  lor  tha  noo.niiiiui.onal 

popuiaiiOTf. 


^owCtiofi.  by  J<*fi  K.  Folgr      CIm""  0.  N«». 


Taken  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1979  edition,  page  16. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  adults  today  have  completed  a  high  school  education  or  the 
enuliaLnt!    This  may  be  compared  -1th  about  two-fifths  In  1960  and  one-fourth 


equlval 
in  1940. 
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Figure  5. 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  AGE  25  TO  29 
COMPLETING  4  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  MORE 


YEAR 
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fesAlet  rtachlng  the  ••■e  educational  level. 

Another  Int.r-r.cl.l  co«parl.oa  I.  gr.d.  ettelo-ent  In  reUtlon  to  .ge  (T.ble  13).     In  1970 
5Z  of  white,  .nd  13Z  of  bl.ck..  .ge  14  to  17.  were  enrolled  2  or  «ore  gr.de.  below  the 
tr.dltloruil  gr.de  for  their  .g.  cohort.    By  1977  .  the  white  percent.g.  h.d  ch.nged  to 
3X.  and  the  bl.ck  percent.ge  .ade  a  .Ignlfic.nt  drop  to  7Z.    There  -re  no  coop.r.bl. 
1970  d.t.  for  Hl.p.nlc.,  but  In  1977  their  c-.:.-r«bl«  percent.ge  w«.  9X. 

One  of  the  crltlcl.-.  often  levelled  .t  the  high  .chool.  perh.. .  unfairly.  1.  that  the 
atudent  I.  not  provided  with  .y.te-atlc  feedback  about  hi.  own  Intere.t.  .nd  .bliltie.. 
Job-related  value..  Job  knowledge,  .tid  gener.lly  u.eful  .kill.  (Figure  6). 
NAEP.  in  1973-74.  .howed  that  within  each  racial  group,  out-of-.chool  l7-year-olda 
performed  f.r  below  l7-ye.r-old  .tudent.  In  these  area..    On  the  other  hand,  a  NAEP 
.urv.y  in  197B  .how.d  that  bl.ck.  did  not  have  the  —e  degree  of  con.umer  .kill,  a, 
white..    Bl.ck  l7-ye.r-old.  In  school  .cored  12. 9Z  below  .ver.ge.  while  their  white 
counterp.rt.  .cored  2.5X  above. 
Te.cher. 

We  have  -Ire.dy  noted  the  decline  In  enrollment,  reflecting  the  decline  In  birth  r.te.. 
For  the  flr.t  tl«e  In  dec.de.  we  .ee  reference,  to  eduction  a.  a  declining  enterprise. 
The  secondary  .chool.  have  been  In  this  mode  for  the  l.st  three  ye-rs.    Since  education 
1.  .  labor-lntenslv.  Industry.  It  la  l-portant  to  look  .t  the  te-chers.  their  numbers 
and  their  enployment  prospects. 

The  Impact  of  declining  enrollments  Is  greater  at  the  secondary  level  than  -t  the 
elementary  level  because  of  the  traditional  neighborhood  character  of  the  elementary 
.chool.    Since  no  neighborhood  want.  It.  schools  closed,  the  closing,  -nd  consolidations 
have  proven  to  be  .  .low  process.    A.  a  result  elementary  teachers  have  often 
tauKht  classes  that  were  smaller  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable.  Second.ry 
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Tabk  1-3 


lyp*  ol  am 

[Olil 

19'0 
While 

eiKk 

Toial 

1971 
Whilt 

MtffopoltUn  aicj 
Nonmtf  lopolilOT  jrci 

5.5 
4  5 

l.l 

4.5 
J.4 
6  4 

17.6 
11.7 
14.7 

5.3 
4  5 
6.7 

4.3 

3.5 
5.6 

17.0 
1C.3 
16.1 

NorVirasI 
Mriropoiitin  aica 
Nonmrtfopuiitan  area 

4.'/ 
4.5 

II 
4.1 

i.f 

9.1 

(•> 

4.6 
4.5 
4.1 

M 

3,7 
4.9 

1.9 

9  3 

l'> 

Ctnlial 
MriropoiilOT  area 
Nonmftiopolilan  arra 

3.5 
3.5 
3.5 

i.i 

1.9 
3.5 

17.3 
17.7 

C) 

3.1 
7.1 

3.6 

7.7 
7. 7 
3.4 

i.7 

6.4 

(') 

SouM 
Melropoliljn  r*a 
Nonmrtropolil«)  area 

10.? 
1.? 
1?.? 

1.1 

6.3 
11.3 

IS.  7 
15  6 
14.8 

i.  i 

7.4 

6.1 

9,0 

16.1 

15.7 
17.0 

MH/opoMjn  arcj 
Nonnittiopoltljn  Jrca 

1.1 
1.7 
3.3 

I.I 

1.7 

3.? 

19/5 

7.9 

1.7 

(') 

7.9 
7.4 
4.0 

7.7 
7.7 
3.7 

197/ 

6.5 

5.6 

(') 

Toul 

miMe 

Black 

Total 

White 

Black 

Unitetf  StJin 
MctiopQttrin  aica 
NoflmtliopDlilMi  area 

<.] 

3  7 
5.1 

3.3 
7.8 
4.7 

9,1 
8.3 
11.7 

3.5 
3.7 
4.1 

7.9 
7.t) 
3.5 

6.1 

6.0 

a. 9 

NorHiratl 
Mfiropoiitifl  area 
NoniDftrppoiiiM  area 

i.3 
3.1 
4.0 

7.1 

7.5 
3.7 

(.7 

6.3  - 
l'» 

3.6 
3.6 
1.1 

3.7 
3,1 
3,6 

(.1 

5.9 
(M 

Cftilral 
Mftfopolilifl  atra 
NonmHiopoJiljd  j^a 

3.? 
3.4 

?.; 

?.( 

7.5 
7.S 

1.1 

9.4 

(') 

1.9 
1,9 
1.1 

1.6 
1.4 
1.1 

4.3 

4,5 

('/ 

Metropolitan  area 
NonmetrvpoliUn  irta 

6.1 
b.7 

;.6 

S.5 
5.0 

6.1 

IM 

10.7 
17.3 

5.5 

5.0 
6.7 

4.6 
4.0 
5.3 

1.7 

8.3 

9,7 

WrtI 
Metropoliran  area 
Nonmerropoliljn  atea 

?.l 
1,/ 

3.1 

1.6 
1.7 
7  J 

3.1 
3.7 

7,3 
7.0 
3.0 

7.1 
7.0 
7.S 

7.5 
7.6 

1973 

Toiai 

While 

Black 

3.9 

3.1 

9.7 

3.C 

7.7 

8.8 

4.7 

3.8 

17.4 

3.7 

7.8 

11.4 

3.7 
3.7 

7,5 

11.6 

3.7 

(') 

3.3 

7.8 

I.I 

3.6 

7.8 

8,5 

7,8 

7.6 

t') 

5.7 

4.3 

10.  i 

5.0 

3  9 

9.0 

6,5 

4./ 

17.5 

7.7 

7.] 

1.8 

1.5 

l.b 

1.8 

4.1 

4.4 

("J 

'  BiM        lhan  SO.OOO 

SOURCE   US.  0*panm,nt  or  Comm.rc.  Bur..u  of       C.neu..  unpubri.h.d  tabulation.. 


57-261  0-80 
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Chart  ^ 

Career  Knowkdse,  Values,  and  Skills  o(  17-Year*Oldi 


Within  eich  r»ci»t  group, 
out-of-tchool  17-year-oldi 
performrd  far  below 
X7-ytar*old  tludenta  on 
csrctr  development 
exerctKf.  However,  while 
hith  BChool  (IropouU 
performed  no  worse  man 
black  hiffh  ichool  ttudcnti 
on  the  exercises  measurinf 
iob-relaicd  values.  tpeciAc 
job  knowledee.  and 
feneralty  useful  skills. 


l(M«Mp4  0MMnsti«d« 


WMistudMts 
$^  Wittdropauts 


t  BtockstttdMts 
I  Btockdrapoirts 
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•chooU.  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  have  relatively  large  enrollment,  which 
could  be  con.olldated  by  aerglng  classes  without  closing  schools.    Therefore,  enrollment 
decrease.  In  secondary  school,  are  oore  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  decreases 
In  the  number  of  teacher,  employed  In  these  school.. 

The  nunber  of  public  .econdary  teacher,  peaked  at  1.024,000  In  1977,  2  years  after 

the  peak  In  public  .econdary  enrollment  (Table  U).    From  1968  to  1977,   there  was  a  19J 

Increaae  In  the  number  of  teachers.    The  decline,  since  1977  have  been  minor. 

Howevrr.  a  significant  drop  Is  sntlclpated  starting  In  1980,  when  the  total  number 

of  secondary  teachers  In  public  school.  1.  expected  to  be  lea.  than  a  million 

for  the  flr.t  time  since  1974.     In  the  private  .ector,  the  relationship  between 

enrollments  and  teachers  Is  expected  to  remain  stable. 

Looking  at  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  In  the  public  sector,  we  find  s  pattern  of  constant 
decline  which  la  expected  to  continue  (Table  15).     In  1977.  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was 
18.2.     In  1968.  the  r.tlo  was  20.4.  12Z  higher  than  In  1977.    In  1978  the  ratlo'decl Inert 
"  In  one  jrear  to  a  level  of  17.2.    We  do  not  anticipate  almllar  dramatic  decline.  In 
thl.  r.tlo;  however,  convergence  to  the  current  private  school  ratio  of  16.5  might  be 
expected  around  the  mid  1980*s. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  except  In  highly  specialized  areas,  has  been  declining  and 
and  Is  projected  to  continue  to  decrease  through  the  early  80*s.    In  the  early 
1970 when  the  demand  for  additional  teachers  was  decreasing,  the  supply  of  new 
teacher,  boomed  fro«  233.000  In  1968  to  317.000  In  1972.    This  resulted  In  a  large 
•urplus  of  teachers.     In  the  aid  1970»8,  as  the  surplus  of  teachers  grew,  the  Job 
■arket  for  college  graduates  In  general  tightened.     And  In  the  mid  budgetary 
constraints  begsn  to  be  Imposed  more  severely  on  school  systems.    One  i  ^^ctlon  to 
these  budgetary  constraints  was  to  hire  beginning  teschers  or  teachers  with  few 
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Year 

(f«ll) 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1V76 
1977 
1978 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
198H 


— Cl«»»roooi  teachers  In  regular  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  with 
alternative  projections,  by  control  and  level  of  Institution: 
United  Statew,  fall  1968  to  19b8 


Public  and  nonpublic 


K-12 


2,161 
Z,245 
2,288 
2,293 
2,332 

2,2  ;i 

2,404 
2,444 
2,449 
2,470 
;^,460 


2,437 
Z,413 
2,386 
2.357 
2,360 
2,370 
2.393 
2,426 
2,463 
2.501 


Elemen- 
tary 


(3) 


1,223 
1.26U 
1,281 
1.262 
1,291 
1.305 
1,324 
1,344 
1,341 
1,359 
1,35Z 


1,326 
1,324 
1,3Z1 
1,311 
1,327 
1.347 
1,375 
1.418 
1,469 
1.529 


Second- 
ary 


938 
985 
1,007 
1.031 
1.041 
1.066 
1.080 
1,100 
1,108 
1.111 
1,108 


1.936 
2,014 
2.055 
2,063 
2.103 
2.138 
2,165 
2,196 
2.186 
2.209 
2.199 


Elemen- 
tary 


(6) 


Second- 
ary 


A21- 


1 

076 

860 

1 

108 

906 

1 

128 

927 

1 

111  1/ 

952 

1 

140  1/ 

963 

1 

152  1/ 

986  1/ 

1 

167  1/ 

998  1/ 

1 

180  1/ 

1 

,016 

1 

,166 

1 

,020 

1 

,183 

1 

.024  1/ 

1 

.178 

1 

,021 

Nonpublic 


225 
231  1/ 
233 
230  1/ 
229  1/ 
233  1/ 
239  1/ 
248 
263 
261 
261 


Elemen- 
tary 


(9)_ 


147 
152 
153 
151 
151 
153 
157 
164 
175 
174 
174 


2.169 

1,147 

1,022 

268 

178 

2,141 

1,U4 

998 

271 

180 

2.114 

1.139 

975 

272 

182 

2,091 

1.135 

955 

266 

175 

2. 084 

1,137 

946 

277 

19U 

2.090 

1,150 

940 

280 

197 

2.108 

1,175 

933 

285 

200 

2,135 

1,216 

919 

292 

2U2 

2.164 

1,264 

901 

298 

203 

2,194 

1.318 

876 

30fi 

211 

1979 

2,413 

1,301 

1 

112 

2,148 

1980 

2,368 

1.286 

1 

082 

2,101 

1981 

2,322 

1,269 

1 

053 

2.057 

1982 

2,276 

1,246 

1 

030 

2,017 

1983 

Z,260 

1,248 

1 

,012 

1.993 

1984 

2,252 

1.253 

998 

1,983 

1985 

1,266 

989 

1.984 

1986 

2,269 

1,292 

977 

1.991 

1987 

2.284 

1,324 

960 

2.001 

1988 

2,30U 

1,363 

936 

2,011 

Intermediate  alternative  projection 


1,112 
1.089 
1,063 
1,046 
1,033 
1.023 
1,018 
1,009 
994 
971 


Low  alternative  projection 


1,126  1.022 

1,110  991 

1,094  963 

1,078  939 

1.068  925 

1,068  9l5 

1,080  904 

1,104  887 

1,134  867 

1,169  841 


266 
267 
263 
259 
267 
268 
272 
27  7 
283 
289 


176 
176 
175 
168 
180 
185 
187 
187 
190 
194 


Second- 
ary 


(10) 


78 
79 
80 
79 
78 
80 
82 
84 
88 
67 
87 


90 
91 
90 
91 
87 
83 
85 
90 
93 
95 


90 
91 
90 
91 
87 
8J 
85 
90 
93 
95 
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Inlted  Stutcs.  fall  1968  to  lOQH  ^"^t'cion. 


Year 
(fall) 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Elcmencury 


Public 


(2) 


25.4 
24.8 
24.4 
24.9 
24.0 
22.9 
22.6 
21.7 
21.8 
21.1 
21.3 


20.9 
20.7 
20.5 
20.2 
20.0 
19.8 
19.6 
19.3 
19.1 
18.9 


20.5 
20.0 
19.6 
19.2 
18.7 
18.3 
17.8 
17.4 
16.9 
16.5 


21.3 
21.3 
21,3 
21,3 
2i,3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 


Second. jry 


(3) 


20.4 
20.0 
19.8 
19.3 
19.1 
19.3 
18.7 
ltl.8 
18.5 
18.2 
17.2 


Nonpiibl  tc 


(4) 


29.8 
27. «  1^/ 
20. S 

25.5  1 

24.6  1 

23.6  1 

22.7  T 
21.7  1_ 
20.8 
20.5 
20.4 


Intcrmcdlutc  alternative  projection 


17.2 
17.1 
17.0 
16.9 
16.8 
16.7 
16.7 
16.6 
16.6 
16.5 


20.1 
19.9 
19.7 
19.5 
19.4 
19.2 
19.1 
19.0 
18.9 
18.8 


Low  alternative  projection 


17.2 
17.0 
16.8 
16.6 
16.4 
16.? 
16.1 
16.0 
15.9 
15.8 


19.8 
19.4 
19.0 
18.6 
18.3 
18.0 
17.8 
17.5 
17.3 
17.1 


High  alternative  projection 


17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 


20.4 
20.4 
20.4 
2U.4 
20.4 
/0.4 
20.4 
20.4 
20.4 
20.4 


Secondary 


(5) 


17.3 
16.9  1/ 
16.4 
16.4  1/ 
16.4  1/ 
16.4  1/ 
16.4  1/ 
16.4  1/ 
16.4  " 
16.4 
16.5 


16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 


16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 


16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 


U  Cstlmaeed. 


SOURCES.    U.S.  Dcpartnent  of  Health.  EJucntlon.  and  Welfare.  National  Center  f 
Education  Statistics  publications:  (0)  st.ntlstlr^  of  PtbMr  ^  / 

Second;irv  Dny  Srhn»l,,   (b)  Bulletin-  \elcctL  PMhfiV-     !      E^c^^^nt.iry,  nnd 

Elrmont^irv  :ind^F;r:;;:A.7y^j^^  uctoDcr  23»  1979.  (c)  Statistics  of  Nonpublic 

^'•"J^'^^^""^  of  Educ.ntton  .r.M.rt.,  ^^_tri02-  forthcoming. 
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,..r.  of  .xp.rl.nc..  .Inc.  y.ar.  of  c.chlng  .xp.rl.nc.  1»  oft.n  .  W.y  .L-nt  In 
a.t.n.lnlng  cch^r'.  ..1«1...    Th.  Int.r.ctlon  of  th...  factor.  r..uU.d  In  . 
r.duc.d  turnov.r  r«.  for  .xp.ri.nc.d  t.ach.r..    This  occurr.d  b.cau..  opportunltl.. 

1„  oth.r  fUld.  «.r.  U»U.d  by  .  tight  J<*  ..r..t  .nd  th.  ability  of  .xp.ri.nc.d 

t..ch.r.  to  r.turn  to  the  prof...lon  w..  U.lt.d  by  th.  scarcity  of  t.achlng  Jcb.. 

th.  ov.r.upply  of  t..ch.r..  and  th.  r.luctanc.  on  th.  part  of  .chool  .y.t...  to 

hire  experienced  teachers. 

At  flr.t  glanc.  with  £.«.r  t.achcr.  leaving  th.  prof.a.lon.  It  r.a.onabl.  that 

th.  .v.r...  age  of  th.  t.achlng  fore,  would  Incr   How.v.r.  th.  tabl.  b.low.  baa.d 

on  unpubU.h.d  .a.ple  data  fro»  th.  Bur.au  of  Labor  Statl.tlc..  Indicate,  that  Just  th. 
oppoilte  hai  occurred. 

Percent  of  Teachers  by  Age 


2U 

and  25-  35- 
under  


 55 

£iS-  and 
 Ik  over 


1968  16 ^^'^ 


22  U  17.1  ^8.0 

i;'-',  27:0  I'-.i 

1972             16.4          ^'-S  A-  112 

1975              13.0           38.7              22.1  5  9 


1976  11.8  38.4  23.0 


1978 


9.8  AO. 9  22.5 


This  tabl.  Show,  that  th.  proportion  of  t.ach.r.  55  y.ar.  old  and  ov.r  ha.  d.cr.a..d 
..out  8X  fro,  1968  to  1978.  while  th.  proportion  of  t.ach.r.  34  y.ar.  old  and  und.r  ha. 
lncr.a..d  81.    If  w.  taW.  55  y.ar.  old  a.  a  ,lnl»u»  r.tlr.o.nt  ag. .  It  -.an.  that  731 

in  «*.«-r  AUAv  from  the  minimum  retirement 
of  the  teaching  force  in  1978  were  more  than  10  yea.c  away  trom 

age,  compared  to  only  65X  in  1968. 
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T..  .i.niflcnce  „f  fi,„r..  i.  „Uhou.  c.r.ful  M,,„„in.  „  c„„H  ..„„i,„„  , 

••boo,-6„.,»  i„  ,,.i„i„,  „,  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

e.p,ri,„cc,.    A,  the  d,.,.„d  in         n..,r  ,„,„r.  cn„,i„„„       h„H„,.  .„r  „„,v  „a,  th, 
,ou„,,r  t„ch.r.  currrntlv  ■„  tho  he  forced  o,..  .  hut  f,„r  coUc,  .tud.n,, 

"oir,  to  t,,chin.  „rocr..     Thi.  hUhU.ht.  the  n,,d  f„r  cr.f.M  ,.  „.„  „ 

full  utilitation  of  thr  current  re•erv,^  „ool  of  te.chcrs. 

..cent  .ur.ey.  b,  the  Center  indicate  th.t  while  there  .re  no  „ver,n  ,hort,,e,  there 
T.  hoth  .uhiect  „tter  .nd  .eo.r.phic       1  d  i .  t  r  ihut  ion.  .     shorf^e.  h.ve  heen  identified 
in  .peci.l  educ.tio,,.  hilingu.l  eduction.  ,nd  ,.the„tic..     The.e  .hort.,e.  ,re 
di.proportion.tely  hi,h  in  the  Southe,.t  .nd  rel.tivel,  lo„  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Rer  ion . 

'  '"Cher,  h.ve  ri.en  each  vear  (Tahl.  U).  tut  in 

con.t.nt  do.Ur  ter,.  thev  actually  declined  in  1,73.  and  a,ain  in  1,7..  and  are  nnw  barelv 
b.cK  to  the  1075  hirh.     ,n  ter  ,.  of  eon.tant  dnllar..  the  1  =  7^-7,  ,e.n  ..larie'.  nf 
in.tructional  .taff  were  ■.  M  ahove  the  -alar,  level,  ten  year,  befor..  Teacher, 
-crvin,  f„,l.ti,e  in  re-,r„arv  1,7,.  „ho  earned  a  bachelor',  decree  the  orior  vea,. 
received  an  average  ,nnu.,l   .alary  of  S,.,00  f„,  fuU-ti„e  teaching  job,.  7'.-:  of  the 
..er.,e  annual  .tartin..  .alary  of  their  conte,por..   e.  „ith  bachelor'.  de,reea  ,ri„„re  7). 
The  be.innin-  .alarie.  of  teacher.  „„re  lower  than  beginning  .alarie,  for 
■■■ny  other  college  graduate,  nf  that  year,  except  for  ,ocial  worker,. 
Ftnnncr 

school  finance  at  the  e le,entary/.econd„ry  level   i.  no  longer  the  orovince  of  a   

nu,ber  of  state  and  local  official.;   it   increa.in,ly  invnl-e.  a  wide  ran.e  of  co,plex 
i.aue,  attracting  creater  participation  and  intere.t  of  other  prn fe.. ion. 1 . .  the  Federal 
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JMb  16~£rtlm««J  ■v««9«         »»«'V     elrwoom  twchtn  In  public  t»tm«nury 
and  iwod^V  Khoote  Unrt«d  Strt«.  1965^  to  1977.78   


l9BS-6e  .. 

1956  57  .. 

1957  58  .. 
1968-59  . 
1969^  . 

198041  ■ 

1961-  62 

1962-  63  ■ 

1963-  64  . 

1964-  66  . 

1965-  66  . 
196647  . 

1967-  68  ■ 

1968-  69  . 

1969-  70  ■ 

.fl70-7l  . 
1971-72 
.  . 
.4-74 
1974-7; 


1I»75-76  ■ 

1976-  77  . 

1977-  78  - 


S4.055 
4.239 
4.671 
4.797 
4.995 

5.275 
5.515 
5.732 
5.995 
5.195 

5.485 
5.830 
7.423 
7.952 
8.636 

9.269 
9.705 
10.175 
10.778 
11.660 

12.600 
13^57 
14.344 


EI«fTwnt*ry 


83.852 
4.044 

4;i73 
4.607 
4.815 

5.075 
5;S40 
5.560 
5.805 
5.985 

5.279 
6.822 
7.208 
7.718 
8.412 

9.021 
9,424 
9.893 
10.507 
11.297 

12.301 
13.025 
13.902 


Av«r*gt  MlafV  ind«x  (1955-66  -  100.0> 


Secondary 
tMChfrt 


$4,409 
4.581 
4.894 

5,113 
5.276 

5.543 
5.776 
5.980 
6.366 
5.451 

6.761 
7.109 
7.692 
8.210 
8331 

9.668 
10^1 
10.507 
11.077 
'  11.956 

12.960 
13.775 
14.680 


100.0 
104.5 
112.7 
118.3 
123.2 

130.1 
136.0 
141.4 
147.8 
152.8 

159S 
168.4 
183.1 
196.1 
212.9 

228.6 
339.3 
250.9 
365.8 
387.3 

310.7 
329.4 
361.3 


t»»chtr« 


1000 
106.0 
113.5 
119.6 
135.0 

131.7 
136.6 
144.3 
150.7 
155.4 

163.9 
171.9 
187.1 
300.4 
316.4 

334.3 
344.7 
350.8 
373.8 
293J 

319.3 
338.1 
360.9 


Sacoodary 
tuchat 


100.0 
103.9 
111.0 
116.0 
119.7 

12S.7 
131.0 
136.6 
143.1 
146.3 

153.3 
161.3 
174.5 
186.3 
301.7 

317.0 
237.5 
238J 
361.3 
271.3 

293.7 
313.4 
333.0 


SOURCE:  National  Educatiofi  A«ociation.  aoruaJ  e»tim»m  o*  School  Switt^t 
Education  Atiociation.  All  t\sf\n  rtMnrtd.) 


CLatttt  tt».tion  copyfiflht  O  1978  by  tha  Nat.on«l 


.,1.  57. 


Taken  from  the  Dlf^est  of  Kducatlon  Statistics,  1979  edition. 

The  average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  Increased  by  92  percent  between 
1968  and  1978.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  of  living,  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  InJex.  rose  84  percent. 
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Figure  7. 


SALARY  C0IV3PARIS0WS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
OTHER  WORKERS 


SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  WORKERS 


ELEMENTARY  ANO  CCCONOARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SSSS^^^^^ 

I  ~ 


clehical  workers  ano  kindreo 

ENGlNEtHrNG  ANO  i.CIENCF  TECHNrclANS  [ 


HEALTH  TECHNICIANS 
LABOHCRS  ANO  FARM  WORKtRS 
OTHER  PROFCSSrONALS 
SERVICE  WORKERS 

AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 
CRAFTSPERSONS  ANO  KINOREO 
MANAGtffS  ANO  AOMINISTflATORS 
REGISTEREO  NURSES 
OPERATIVES 

SALES  WORKERS 

ACCOljNIANTS 

COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 

ENGINEERS 


2 


'     I     T  1  1  r 


1  1  1  1 

«       W       $C       IB     $10     $12     114     $16  I1B 

AVERAliF  ANNUAL  SALARY.  iN  THOUSANOS 
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Covarnaent,  and  the  general  public. 

Hl.torlcU,  th,  ..lor  .cure,  ot  tln.ncl.l  -upport  for  .Auction  In  thl.  countr,  h..  been 
the  loc.1  go.ern-ent  (Table  17).    In  the  1920'.  -or.  th.n  801  of  the  revenue  «..  S.ner.te* 
.t  the  local  level,  .teadll,  declining  to  belo-  501  for  the  flr.t  time  in  1975.  During 
thi,  period  the  infu.ion  of  fund.  fro.  th.  State  le.el  gre-  dramatically:  fro.  161  in 
1920  to  .  high  of  4«  I"!  '■""•I  contribution.,  during  the  ....  P"iod. 

ro.e  fro.  0.31  in  1' 20  to  bet-.en  8  .nd  9  percent  .inc.  th.  .id  1960'..    The  Federal 
contribution  .ore  tnau  doubled  between  1964  and  1%6 .  reflecting  the  pa...gc  of 


ESEA  Title  I. 


Xn  con.t.nt  doll.r..  the  ..er.ge  tot.l  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  Stat*,  ha. 
gone  fro.  5395  in  1929-30  to  51.953  in  1977-78  (T.ble  18).    O.er  .pproxi..tel,  the  ...e 
period,  the  tot.l  expenditure,  for  the  public  .chool.  ha.  gone  fro.  52  billion  to  575 
billion.    In  1976-77.  th.  average  total  expenditure  p.r-pupil  in  the  United  State. 
S1.816.    But  thi.  o.er.U  average  .a.k.  .  vide  range  a.«ng  th.  St.te.  fro.  the 

high  of  53.890  in  Al....  to  51.218  in  Ark.n...  (T.ble  19).    If       con.ider  the  A1..R. 

expenditure  extr.ordinary.  th.  high  .«.ng  the  contiguou.  48  St.te.  i.  52.645  in  Ne. 


York. 


With  reg..d  to  per-pupil  expenditure.,  the  d.t.  indict.  t.at  there  .re  .«Uer  difference, 
between  State,  than  between  di.tricta  within  State.  (Pigur.  8).    The  difference,  between 

Scate.  are  reduced  .o..wh.t  when  .dlu.ted  for  difference,  in  co.t  of  living  for  the  ..riou. 

St.te.  -  but  St.te  difference,  do  r««in  (Plgure  9  .nd  T.bl.  20). 

Thi,  .re.  will  be  covered  in  .ignif ic.ntl,  «re  det.il  in  the  .tud,  of  St.te  Pin.nci.l 
Profile!  currently  underway  In  the  Center. 
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T-,1.  1 7.-R««n..  r^ipt,  of  public  -m^iUry  .nd  •eond-',  -Aool.  from  f^^l,  Sff 
•nd  rool  wet;  Unitad  Statn.  1919-20  to  1976-77 


1919-20  . 
1939-30  . 
193S-40  . 
t94M3  . 
194344  . 

1d4^  . 
194748  . 

1949-50  . 
19SI  B2  . 
19&3  M  . 

19SS-W  . 
1957  58  . 
1959«0  . 
1961«3  . 
1963-64  . 


196S6e  , 

1967-68  , 
1969-70  . 
1971-72  . 
1973  74  . 

1975-  76  . 

1976-  77  . 


Ilnctuding 


AMOUNT  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


S  970,120 
2.088.557 
2,260,527 
2.416,580 
2,604,322 

3,059,045 
4J11,S34 
5^37,044 
6,423,816 
7,866,852 

9,686,677 
12,181,613 
14,746,618 
17,521,707 
20,544,1B2 

25JS6^58 
31,903.064 
40,369,923 
50.003,645 
58,230,802 

70,803,804 
75J33,532 


2,475 
7J34 
39,810 
34,306 
35 

41,378 
120,270 
155,848 
227,711 
355,2:?  ■» 

441,442 
486,484 

651,039 
760,975 
896,956 

1^,954 
2306,469 
3,219,557 
4/467,960 
4,930,351 

6,31 0J43 
6,639,498 


6  160,086 
353,670 
684.354 

769,993 
859,183 

1,063,057 
1,876,363 
2,165,689 
2.478,596 
2,944,103 

3,838,888 
4,800,368 
5,768,047 
6,789,190 
8,078,014 

9,930,319 
13,375,536 
16,062.776 
19,133.356 
24,113,409 

31,065.354 
33,6*9,903 


S  807,561 
1,737,563 
1.536,363 
1332,261 
1,709,253 

1,956,409 
^514,903 
3.115,507 
3,717,507 
4,567,513 

5,416,360 
6,894,661 
8J  36,933 
9,977,543 
11,669,313 

13,439,686 
16,831,063 
30,984,589 
36,403,430 
29,187,133 

33,537,107 
36  004,134 


Wlfo«»>  Thm  loufcat  •ccounttd  for  0.4  otrcent  of  tot^ 
rwnut  itctipn  in  1967-68. 

B«c«JM  Of  rounding,  dtiain  owy  "oi  add  lo  touJi. 


1919-30  . 
1939-30  . 
193940  . 
194142  . 
194344  . 

194546  . 
194748  . 
1949-60  , 
1951 '52  . 
1953  54  . 

1955-56  . 
1957-58  . 
1959-60  . 
196143  . 
1963-64  , 

196S66  . 
1967-68  . 
1969-70  . 
1971'73  .  , 
1973'74  .  , 


Loc«l 

llncludinfl 
inWf- 


PgRCENTAGE  DISTRieUTinN 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.3 

16.5 

83.3 

.4 

16.9 

83.7 

13 

30.3 

6&0 

1.4 

31.4 

67.1 

1.4 

33.0 

65.6 

1.4 

34,7 

63.9 

3.8 

383 

68.3 

3.9 

39.8 

57.3 

3.5 

38.6 

57.8 

4.5 

37.4 

58.1 

4.6 

39.5 

55.9 

4.0 

39.4 

56.6 

4.4 

39:1 

56.5 

4.3 

38.7 

56.9 

4.4 

39.3 

66.3 

7.9 

39.1 

63.0 

83 

38.5 

53.7 

8.0 

3g,9 

53  t 

8.9 

38.3 

53.8 

6.5 

41,4 

50.1 

8.8 

45.9 

47.4 

8.3 

42,^ 

47.8 

Dt.ost  of  Ed„.„M.„  .   j„,  ^^^^ 
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Table  i8.-Total  and  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:  United  States, 
1929-30  to  1977-78 


School 
yMr 


Unadiuit*d  dollar* 


ToUl' 


Currant* 


Adiu«t«d  dollars 
1977-78 
purchaiing 
powar)' 


ToUl' 


Currant* 


1929-30  .  , 

1931-32  .  . 

1933-34  . 

1935^6  . 

1937-38  . 

1939-AO  - 
1941^2  . 
1943-44  - 
194S-46  . 
1947^8  . 

1949-60  . 

1951  52  . 

1953-54  . 

1955-56  ■ 

1957-58  . 

1969-60  . 
1961-62  . 
1963-64  . 

1966-  66  . 

1967-  68  . 

1969-70  . 
1971-72  < 
1973-74 
1976-76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78* 


$108 
97 
76 
88 
100 

106 
110 
126 
14B 
203 

259 
313 
361 
388 
449 

472 
530 
659 
654 
786 

966 
1.128 
1.364 
1,699 
1.816 

1,953 


$87 
81 
67 
74 
84 


98 

117 
136 
179 

209 
244 
266 
294 
341 

376 
419 
460 
637 
658 

816 
990 
1,207 
1.609 
1.638 

1.739 


$396 
421 
359 
401 
437 

476 
442 
575 
498 
545 

685 
746 
817 
904 


1,006 
1,104 
1.135 
1,283 
1,447 

1,684 
1,717 
2.078 
1.918 
1,938 

1.963 


$318 
351 
317 
337 
367 

394 
394 
538 
467 
481 

663 
581 
617 
685 
747 

799 
873 
934 
1.053 
1.211 

1,353 
1,507 
1,837 
1,704 
1.748 

1,739 


>8aMd  on  tha  Comumar  Prica  Indan.  prap.rad  by  tha  8ur«au 

of  Labor  Statiitici.  U.S.  Dapartmer»t  of  Labor, 
'inciudat  currant  axpar^dltura.  for  day  ichool.,  capital  outlay. 

and  lr\tafa<t  on  school  dabt. 
■includM  dav   tchool   anpandlturat  only;  aKcIudai  currant 

axpandlturat  (or  othar  programi. 
*Eitlmat«d. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Haailh,  Education  and  W-lfara 
National  Cantar  tor  Education  StatlatlC.  Sfaf«D«  O^Sfa« 
School  Systems;  ftevenues  und  ^'P^"''J''LTJ°' ^ 
Elemenfry  and  Secondvy  EduCMtion,  1976-^7.  and  SM 
tiitici  of  Public  £lement»rY  »nd  Second»ry  D»y  Schools. 
FbII  ^977, 


Taken  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1979  edition,  page  80. 

Exoressed  in  dollars  of  1977-78  purchasing  power,  the  current  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  peaked  at  $1,837  in  1973-74.  Over  the  next  U  years, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  5  percent. 
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TaWe  19,.Expenditur6  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
elementary  and  lecondary  day  ichooli,  by  State:  1976-77 


SUt*  or  ot^•r  mrm* 


United  States  . 
Alabama  


Arixona  

ArkantM  

California   

Colorado  

Connacticut  .  .  !  !  . 

Oalawara  

Oiitrtct  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Gaorplk  .  . 
Hawaii  .  . 
Idaho  .  .  . 
IMinoli  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 

Iowa  ,  .  .  . 
Kanui    .  . 
Kan  tuck  V 
Louisiana 
'Maina  .  .  . 


Maryland  

Mauachutam  .  . 

Michigan  

Minnaiota  .  .  .  . 
Miutiilppi  .  .  ,  , 

MiMouri   

Montana  

Nabraika  .  .  . 

Navada   

Naw  HamPihira 

Navw  JarMv    .  .  . 

Navw  Maxico  .  .  . 

Naw  York   .  .  ,  , 

North  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota  .  . 

Ohio  

Oklanoma  .  .  ,  ! 

Oragon   

Panniylvania  .  , 
Rhoda  liland  .  . 

South  Carolina  .  , 
South  Dakota  .  .  , 

Tannattaa  

Taxai   

Utah  


Varmont  .... 

Virginia  [[ 

Waihington  .  .  .  ] 
Wait  Virginia  .  . 

Wliconiin   

Wyoming  

Outtying  arMs: 


Amarlcan  Samoa  . 
Canal  ^ona    .  .  .  . 


Guam 
Puarto  Rico  .  . 
Virgin  iilandi  . 


$1.816 


1.327 
3.B90 
1.944 
1,218 
1.802 

1.960 
1.861 
2.108 
2.467 
1.672 

I  1.467 
'  2.079 
1.348 
2.075 
1.552 

1.820 
1.731 
1.233 
1,433 
1.467 

2.181 
2.230 
2,035 
2,012 
1,225 

1.484 

1.950 
1.68S 
1.707 
1.662 

2.285 
1,634 
2.648 
1.389 
1.632 

1,654 

1.463 
2,195 
2.074 
1.860 

1.375 
1.499 
1.334 
1.606 
1,632 

1.631 
1.635 
1,836 
1,828 
1,917 
__2.220 


773 
1,737 
1,857 

687 
1.769 


Ewpanditura  par  pupil 


Currant' 


$1,638 


1.230 
3.389 
1,672 
1,090 
1,668 

1.653 
1.739 
1.924 
2.467 
1,380 

1,299 
1.635 
1.180 
1.769 
1,353 

1,677 
1.541 
1,130 
1.286 
1.305 

1.900 
2.071 
1.814 
1.806 
1.128 


773 
1.689 
1.679 
687 
1.4B9 


Capital 
outlay' 


$131 


87 
347 
311 

97 
108 

232 
68 


147 

148 
240 

137 
267 
144 

111 
166 
69 
113 
116 

237 
86 
137 
149 
86 


1.375 

77 

1,784 

143 

1.014 

31 

1.449 

160 

1.416 

103 

2.153 

66 

1,416 

196 

2,496 

69 

1.246 

130 

1,463 

128 

1.435 

86 

1,321 

130 

1,920 

236 

1.862 

127 

1.796 

12 

1.212 

134 

1,334 

144 

1.200 

119 

1.368 

171 

1,286 

306 

1,636 

50 

1.446 

140 

1,679 

122 

1.358 

152 

1.776 

94 

1,784 

368 

47 

277 


Intaraft 

on  achool 
dabt 


$48 


10 
164 
61 

31 
26 


34 

20 
4 

31 
60 
85 

32 
35 
44 
35 
45 

46 
72 
84 
59 
12 

32 
23 
39 
99 
44 

66 
23 
80 
*12 
21 

34 
16 
40 
96 
62 

29 
21 
14 
67 
39 

46 
60 
34 
18 
47 
68 


iic"h%"o1dabt""*  -''•"«^'«-«  «0'  d-V  «hoo...  capita,  outlay.  .r,d  Infr^t  on 
Jf'^p^^^^^  -^u^atlon.  com. 

*  D.U?::  1975''i6."*"''      ^""^  •^••"''^O^t'ne  -thoritlM. 

NOTE.-Bacau.a  of  rounding,  dataitt  may  not  add  to  toMlt. 

'°Vo';''Educ«i;n°sT;t?.r:WSl*^^^  •  Cantar 

Second»ry  fdtiif/o^.  ^  expenditure,  for  Public  Eltrntnury  and 


'""^  teL^ucation  Statistics.  1979  edition,  page  79. 

"t^"L"r\^ire^;';e:^iL%ri-  ZUl  T:\,\1  ^7  "1^",     —  - 

in  one  s^at.  to  $2.A96  in  another  " 
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TABLE  20 


CORE  CURRENT  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  ADJUSTED 
FOR  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  LIVING  DIFFERENCES,  BY  STATE.  1976-77 


STATE  OR 
OTHER  AREA 


UNADJUSTED  EXPENDITURES 
AMOUNT  RANK  


ADJUSTED 
AMOUNT 


EXPENDITURES 
RANK 


AIABAMA   $    961  48 

ALASKA   2,864  1 

ARIZONA   1.342  24 

ARKANSAS   885  50 

CALIFORNIA....  l^bUt  6 

COLORADO   21 

CONNECTICUT.. .  1,481  16 

DELAWARE   1.586  8 

DIST.  OF  COL..  1.913  J 

FLORIDA   1.206  31 

CEORCLA   1.045  42 

HAWAII   1.537  13 

IDAHO   981  46 

ILLINOIS   1.409  23 

INDIANA   1.121 

IOWA   l.«7  20 

KANSAS   1.266  26 

KENTUCKY   898  49 

LOUISIANA   1.015  41 

MAINE   1.0*^  \\ 

MARYLAND   1.54.  IJ 

MASSACHUSETTS.  1.717  5 

MICHIGAN   1.546  10 

MINNESOTA   1,528  14 

MISSISSIPPI...  881  51 

MISSOURI   1.116  37 

MONTANA   1.479  17 

NEBRASKA   1.411  .  " 

jjgyjj)X   1,235  2  7 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  1.163  32 

NEW  JERSEY....  1.785  4 

NEW  MEXICO   1.158  33 

NEW  YORK   1.937  2 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1.026  44 

NORTH  DAKOTA..  1.231  2» 

OHIO   1.227  29 

OKLAHOMA   1.113 

OREGON   1.593  7 

PENNSYLVANIA..  1.556  ^ 

RHODE  ISLAND..  1.492  15 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  971  ^' 

SOUTH  DAKOTA..  1»116  36 

TENNESSEE   1»037  43 

TEXAS   l."«  ?i 

UTAH   1.077  0 

VERMONT   1.283  " 

VIRGINIA   1.213  30 

WASHINGTON   1.441  19 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  1.082  39 

WISCONSIN   1.463         •  18 

WYOMING   1«542  IL- 

PUERTO  RICO... 


$1,091 
1,898 
1,409 
1,028 
1,536 
1,411 
1,379 
1,671 
1,837 
1,372 
1,188 
1,253 
1,025 


350 
122 
447 
286 
033 
036 
1,036 
1,585 
1,505 
1,477 
1,471 
1,031 
1,126 
1,541 
1,433 
1,296 
1,142 
1,537 
1,149 
1,667 
1,155 
1,270 
1,267 
1,297 
1,593 
1,517 
1,385 
1,089 
1,149 
1,178 
1.291 
1,130 
1,282 
1,266 
1,424 
1,230 
1,394 
1.638 


45 

1 
19 
50 
10 
18 
22 

3 

2 
23 
35 
33 
51 
24 
44 
15 
28 
48 

37 

47 
7 

12 

13 

14 

49 

43 
6 

16 

26 

41 
9 
40 
4 

38 
30 
31 
25 
6 
11 
21 
46 
39 
36 
27 
42 
29 
32 
17 
34 
20 

 5 


N.A. 


N.A. 
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FlKure  8. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  CORE  CURRENT  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL 

BY  STATE:  1976-77  ' 
(IN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  WITH  GRADES  112) 


IfAri  MAUK  OMOINfO  It 
AVINAr.i  I  HPIMOIIUNll 


ALASKA 
NiW  tONH 

DISTRICT  0»  COlUMSiA 

MAS5ACHUSiT7S 

MIW  JINSiV 

HAkVAil 

ONICO^ 

MANVLAND 

CALirONNIA 

MHOOl  ISLAND 
CONMCTICUT 
COLOnAOO 
WtOMINO 
)OWA 

^iNKlStLVAMA 
ILLINOIS 

WASHING  rois 

MINNISOTA 
Of  LAMAhf 
NIHNAkNA 
MICHIUAN 
VfRMONT 
FLOniOA 
KANSAS 
NIVAHA 

north  dakota 

Ohio 

Niw  Mimco 

VIRGIMA 
MISSOURI 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH 

NIW  HAM^SHlni 
INDIANA 
TtKAS 
MAINI 

mST  VIRGINIA 
NORTH  CARULI^A 
GtORGtA 
LOUISIANA 
IDAHO 
OKLAHOMA 

TiN^ctsri 

KISITUCKT 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ARRA^SAS 
MiasiSSI^M 
ALASAMA 


I       I  1 


.  — I — '  i  t 

iOOO    I  3400    •   3«M    '  MOO 
2M0       2*00        )ooo  > 
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Figure  9. 


Current  Education  Expenditures  Adjusted  for  Cost  of  Living  Differences 


STATE 

AlaskA 

District  of  Columbia 
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Internitionil 

W.         compare  d.t.  on  eduction  and  work  .«p.ri.nce  of  youth  in  the  United  st.te.  with 
youth  in  other  countrie.  h.ving  .i,iUr  economic  end  poUlicel  institution..  Co,p.r.ble 
d.t.  h.v.  been  Compiled  fron.  ..yen  ,e*ber  n.tion.  of  ihe  OrR.ni.eiion  for  Economic 
Develop«,nt.    The.e  include,  in  addition  to  the  U.S..  C.n.de.  Fr.nce .  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Cerminy.  It«ly»  J.p.n,  .nd  the  United  rin^do». 

Between  the  ....  of  M  end  19.  ^.t  young  people  in  the  United  St.te.  end  in  the.e 
other  countrie.  .u.t  decide  whether  or  not  to  try  to  continue  their  eduction.  «et 
.  job,  or  do  both.    The.e  d.ci.ion.  .re  effected  not  only  by  per.on.l  con.ider.tion. . 

but  el.o  by  the  cp^rtuniti  il.ble  in  their  countrie.  for  eduction  end  work. 

The  educclon  end  work  experience  that  youth  have  in  the.e  countrie.  .ffect  both 
their  own  live,  and  the  political  and  .ocial  climate,  of  their  countrie.. 

The  government,  of  the  countrie.  compared  here  .11  have  a  atron,  co«,it™ent  tp. 

incre.ain,  the  opportunitiea  of  youth  to  atay  in  achool  during  thia  ege  apan  and  to 

get  decent  joba  commenaurate  with  their  education  and  abilitiea.    Yat  there  are 

.ub.t.ntial  differencea  a«,ng  theae  countriea  in  the  extent  to  which  theae  young 

p.opl.  continue  their  education  and^re  aucca.ful  in  finding  joba.  Interpreting 

the  varioua  education  and  work  experi.nc.  of  theae  young  people,  national  difference 

in  cuatoma.  government  polici.a,  l.bor  market  conditiona.  and  the  racial/ethnic  con,K,aition 

and  diatribution  of  the  youth  population  .hould  he  kept  in  mind. 

There  were  incree.e.  in  achool  enrollment  of  youth  (ai,ea  l-S  to  10)  in  the  United  Statea 
-nd  the  other  countriea  between  l,6n  and  1975  which  were  due  not  only  to  Population 
changea  in  the  age  group  but  elao  to  changea  in  enrollment  r«tea  (Pi„ure  in),  in 
.11  countriea  achool  enrollment  ratea  (the  percnta^e  of  the  population  grouD  enrolled 
full-time)  incre.aed  between  IWO  and  1975.    In  the  United  St.tea  enrollment  ratea 


57-261  0  >         -  W 
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inc„..,d  fro,         i„  l„n  to  721  in  1,7,.  .ith  j.p.n  ,oi„8  fro,  „r  i„  i„n  to  7« 
in  1975  .    Enroll„,„t  r:.t..  in  (975  ranged  from  .bout  4U  in  It.l,  to  7« 
in  J«p<n. 


Between  1975  and  1980.  .chool  enrolment,  are  projected  to  incre-.e  in  all  countries. 
Although  enrollment  projection  have  not  been  ,ade  beyond  1980.  pattern,  of  expected  po 
change,  .ugge.t  that  enroU^nt  growth  will  decre-.e  in  mo.t  of  the.e  countrie.  after 


1980. 


Another  way  to  examine  change,  in  .chool  enrollment  rate,  between  I9fin  and  1975  i.  to 
compare  the,,  with  labor  force  participation  rate,  during  thi.  period  (Table  2l). 
Bec-u.e  «ale.  and  female,  have  traditionally  had  different  pattern,  of  labor  force 
P-rticipation.  data  for  «ale.  and  female,  are  pre.ented  .eparately. 

School  and  work  are  often  thought  of  a.  alternative  activitie.  and  between  I96n  and  197S 
in  all  the.e  countrie.  except  the  United  State,  and  Canada,  .^hool  enrollment  rate,  fo^ 
both  male  and  female  15-  to  19-year-old.  increased,  while  labor  force  participation 
rate,  decrea.ed.     In  I960  labor  force  participation  rate,  exceeded  .chool  enrollment 
r.te.  in  all  the.e  countrie.  except  the  United  state,  and  Canada.     By  1975  enrollment 
rate,  were  higher  than  labor  force  participation  rate,  for  both  male,  and  female,  in 
all  .even  of  the.e  countrie.. 

In  the  unit.d  State.  „d  Canada,  enrollment  rate,  al.o  increa.ed  between  I960  and  1975. 
but  labor  force  participation  rate,  held  steady  or  increa.ed  .lightly.  i<,.n  the  United 

State,  had  .ome  of  the  lowe.t  rate,  of  labor  force  participation  for  both  male,  and 
female,  of  thi.  age.     But  by  1975.  the  labor  force  participation  rate,  of  both  male  and 
female  15-  to  19-year-old.  in  the  United  State,  were  the  highest  of  the  seven  countrie.. 
Changea  in  labor  force  participation  for  thi.  group  between  I9*iO  and  1975  .ur.Rest 
certain  trend.  (Table  22).      Among  male  and  female  15-  to  l9-ye.r-old. .  only  in 
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Ed^dM  cvotlmcflt  tnd  tabor  force  piwtldpitioa  ntct  for  15-  to  l9-year-o)d», 
by  Kx:  Selected  couotriefl,  I960  to  1975 


UuciUoo  •nrodmcfit  Ubof  force  pirtici<Wiw 
lis     H70     TstT    I960     1970  1975 


MM 

Un.I«JSUt«   "-^  J** 

GSS.f(F.ll)   "J  WJ 

a-  SI  -SJ 

Untied  KiRgdom  


7J.1 

UJ 

MJ 

MJ 

ITJ 

B2J 

4M 

SU 

4L7 

4U 

42.7 

8M 

77.1 

I7J0 

4U 

4U 

17.1 

41J 

2tJ 

77.1 

824 

113 

2Ql7 

43.7 

7U 

•2.1 

474 

Hu4 

714 

71J 

43.7 

SU 

M.1 

4U 

MO 

XU 

41S 

4SJ 

112 

2U 

MJ 

42.7 

I3J 

719 

14.7 

32J 

44.1 

3U      27  JO  4910 


»t!  41.4 
30J  US 


22""   Vfli, XL3     Sj     4SJ      717      UJ  4X0 

S??*^^'^"-' iS     »S     MJ      412      124  210 

SSfl :::::::::::::: :   S  S  tu  4w  gj  21.7 

aCMKt  0»9««eon  tor  Econon*  a»op«*w  ind  Dw*>p^ 

Published  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Eaucation,  and  Welfare, 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  l^e  Condition  of 
Education  Report,  1978  edition. 


Ubllr  fo«i  15  to  19  yeers  old:  Selected  countries.  I960  to  1980 


Pet  cent 
chenie  i960 

Cwnltv                                  I960     1970     1975     19B0  101975 
(Numtwrs  in  thouundt) 

Male 

U„.t«lSUt...                           3.1M      4.395     5.12,    5.149  •! 

a;                                      -Jg      1.500       430      790  -%* 

a kinidcni::. :::::::  u:3«)      mi.oo8)  1.071  -» 

Fem»1t 

U„,>»lSt.«'                         M>«  " 

c««.             »•  i?j  ai  ss  1 

&w, :::::::::::  .,»9  .,o«    |«    «  -« 
tekmid-ni::;:.:;:::  i"™  ''.'m  mI76)  902 


SOURCE  Org^t»nle»EcqrW««Coop«»n««JO**lopm.«.P«.'=«^ 
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th«  United  StAtet,  CkasiA    And  Pr«n^*  aia  -w  w 

.  ^..Moa,  and  France  did  the  nunbers  Increa.c,  and  only  In  the 

UnlCad  SCaCea  and  Canada  vara  the  Increaa.a  aubst.ntlal. 

««e.ploy«nt  rat.a  o,  ,„uth  (15-  to  2«-,ear-olda)  ro.e  In  all  of  the.e  countrle.  between 
1970  and  1976  (Table  23).    ,or  e«.pl„.  In  the  United  State..  ,o.t:,  unemployment  ro.e 
fro.  lOX  in  1970  to  1«  In  1976.    Canada'a  Incr.aae  wa.  al.llar.    A«ng  European 
countrlea.  Italy-a  rat.a  ware  hlgh.at.  rl.lng  (ro.  101  In  1970  to  1«  In  1976.-  ' 
touth  un«plo,.ent  rat.a  Increaaed  the  .oat.  however,  m  the  United  Klngdo..  France. 
a«i  Car«,y  (,.«.).  unemployment  In  Europe  are  approaching  tho.e 

pre.loual,  found  only  In  North  America.  Japan  remain,  aoiethlng  o,  an  exception,  ha.lng 
had  a  youth  unemployment  rate  of  21  In  1970  and  one  of  31  In  1976. 

A.  noted  hefore.  the  reported  change.  In  le.ela  of  youth  unemployment  mu.t  be  Interpreted 
in  th.  context  of  a  .arlety  of  difference,  among  the.e  countrlea  In  demographic,  cultural. 
lov.rnm.ntal.  and  economic  characterlatlc.    Nonethele...  the  .erlou.ne..  of  the  problem 
o(  youth  unemployment  in  ail  countrlea  mentioned  „uat  be  noted. 

Youth  unemployment  aa  a  .p.clal  problem  1.  highlighted  by  examining  It  a,  a  proportion 
of  total  unemployment  In  the.,  countrlea  (Table  24).  Only  In  Germany  (p.R.)  and  Japan 
la  youth  unemployment  le.a  ^han  30  percent  of  total  unemployment.    In  Italy  youth 

un„plo,ment  1.  almo.t  6«  of  total  un«.ployment .  the  hlghe.t  among  th  n  countrle.. 

In  the  united  state.,  the  figure  1.  almo.t  ^tZ.    The  problem  of  youth  unemployment  -  and 

«luc.tlonal  enrollment  opportunltle.  -  may  warrant  greater  attention  If  thl.  problem  with 

Ita  ahort-  and  long-ten.  conaequencea  la  not  to  become  Inten.lfled. 

School  Eovlrt>naent 

A  dlacuaalon  of  the  .econdery  .chool  would  be  Incomplete  without  addtea.lng  the  general 
envlronm«,t  aa  we  .ee  It  and  the  public  perception  of  It. 
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Uncroploymcfit  ratet  for  youthi  15  to  24  yctn  old:  Selected  countries,  1970  ta  1976 


Country 


1970     1971     1972     1973     1974     1975  1976 


Ufuttd  StjttS 


  u  ii.e  iu  "  iu  i« 

  IBJ  lU  11.1  1.7  w  *iH  ^l^M 

frtflM  •         ....  iJ  "  "  2.»  *j  M  ^i 

Ctfffunf  (FR.i>  OJ  U  0.7  1.0  11  &.7  S.1 

Km„    10  2.1  M  2J  23  W  3. 


■Aga  0ro(«        yMn  old. 


•liiwTvipywt  aMd  o«Jw  25  y*irt  old.  UBor  (ore*  igwJ  is.24  ywi  otd 
'Am  oreui  14-}4  vwt  otd- 

•Rate  lor  GrMtWttm. 

SOW«C£  0»l»tnli«Mn  fc>  Econwnte  Oaoparatrxi  and  Davatop*want.  Pam,  Fianca. 
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on  the  one  hand.  th«  .chool.  .re  expected  to  cope  with  technological  development., 
infor-tlon  explo.lon.  „k  education,  health  nuinoenance.  inadequate  nutrition  and  »any  other 
probla..  .uch  a.  Inculcation  of  .oclal  value,  that  once  were  the  province  of  the  family. 
Making  their  exp.nded  role  more  difficult,  are  eternally  generated  prob lem.  of  drugs, 
dLclpUne.  ab.entelam.  vandall.m.  weakening  of  other  .ocl.l  .tructurea.  and  even  teen-age 
unefflployc'.nt. 

I.  .  .urvoy  conducted  by  the  c.nt.r.  d„ll„g  with  reported  cri.e.  In  the  .choul..  we 
found  th-t  during  the  fir.t  five  ,ooth.  of  school  ye.r  1,7W5.  72Z  of  the  .chool.  reported 
.t  le..t  one  crUIn.l  offen.e  to  the  police  Clcble  25).    ThI.  percentage  w.,  .ub.t.ntl.lly 
higher  In  .etropollt^n  .re..  C82z)  .nd  .ub.t.ntl.lly  lower  In  non-.etropolIt.n  .re.. 
(61Z).    Burgl.ry.  drug  .bu.e.  per.on.l  theft  .nd  ....ult  were  .ost  frequently  mentioned. 
Po.....Ion  of  we.pon.  w..  .  .Ignlf Icantly  gre.ter  probfe.  In  c.ntr.l  citl...  where  25Z  of 
the  .chool.  reported  thi.  proble..  than  In  the  non-.et ropollt.n  .re...  where  only  5X  of 
the  school,  had  such  a  report, 

in  response  to  the  technological  demands  It  Is       nlf<cant  to  note  that  m  1961  almost 
I5i  of  the  t...acher.  had  lea.  than  a  bachelor's  degree.    That  proportion  was  less 
thaa  IZ  m  1976.    AUhough  the  proportion  of  dascroon.  teachers  holding  doctor". 
cTegree.  regained  fairly  constant,  at  less  than  one-half  of  IZ.  the  proportion  „uh 
«-ster'.  degree,  increased  significantly  m  Just  5  years  froo  27  to  37  percent  m 
1976, 

Re.ulti  of  two  1978  Gallup  Poll  survey,  .how  th.t  adult,  and  teenagers  differ 
.omewhat  In  their  perception,  of  the  quality  of  public  school..    The  public  .chool 
..tudent.  .nd  their  parent,  rated  the  .chools  „o.t  favorable.    Adult,  without  children 
rated  the  .chool.  higher  th«n  tho.e  with  children  In  the  private  .chool..  However. 
_m^t  .tudent.  regardles.  of  their  ,.c_ademlc  .;,ndlng  felt  that  work  at  the  .econdary 

level  wa.  not  .uff Iclently  difficult,     I  Relieve  that  thl.  fading  1.  .n  important 

input  for  tho.e  re.pon.lble  for  educating  our  youth, 

Thl.  complete,  my  te.tiaony. 
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<;tatpment  of  marie  d.  eldridge,  administrator,  na- 

TIOTArCENTER  FOR  E^^  STATISTICS.  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  NANCY  DEARMAN,  EDITOR,  THE  CONDITION  OF  EDUCA- 
TION  REPORT 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  accompanied 
this  morning  by  Ms.  Nancy  Dearman,  who  is  the  editor  of  The 
Condition  of  Education,  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  for  the  Congress. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  sub- 
committee with  a  statistical  overview  of  secondary  fj^cf jon  as  we 
see  it  today,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  recently  and  the 
Droiected  patterns  as  we  can  best  predict  them.  .    ,  . 

In  looking  at  the  secondary  education  system  in  this  country,  we 
see  a  pattern  of  great  diversity. 

[The  numbering  of  charts  not  in  the  same  order  as  prepared 
statement.] 
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NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CONTAINING  AT 
LEAST  ONE  OF  GRADES  9-12  BY  GRADE  SPAN 
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Mrs-  Eldridge.  As  you  can  see  from  the  first  chart,  the  tradition- 
al grade  9-through-12  school  is  the  predominant  type.  These  schools 
served  40  percent  of  the  students  in  grades  9  through  12  in  1977. 
However,  there  are  4,000  schools  solely  with  grades  7  to  12,  an 
additional  4,000  schools  with  grades  7  to  9,  and  about  3,000  schools 
with  grades  10  to  12.  ,         r  n  f 

There  are  still  a  thousand  schools  that  supply  the  full  range  ot 
grades  1  through  12.  Roughlv  92  percent  of  the  schools  are  config- 
ured in  one  of  these  five  grade  span  patterns. 

Grade  structure  has  not  been  static.  Since  1969,  there  have  been 
some  noteworthy  changes.  The  number  of  middle  schools,  as  de- 
fined by  grades  6  through  8,  has  more  than  doubled.  As  the 
number  of  middle  schools  increases,  the  need  for  junior  high 
schools  decreases.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  high 
schools  and  high  schools  with  larger  average  enrollments. 

Private  schools  are  classified  primarily  as  elementary,  secondary, 
or  combined.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  secondary  schools 
are  private.  Of  these  80  percent  are  church  affiliated.  Sixty-three 
percent  are  Catholic,  naturally  concentrated  in  areas  with  a  high 
proportion  of  Catholic  population. 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  My  next  chart  (fig.  2)  shows  the  proportion  of 
population,  age  14  to  17,  enrolled  in  grades  9  through  12.  The  top 
area  shows  those  not  enrolled  in  school.  The  middle  area  reflects 
the  total  number  in  our  public  institutions,  and  the  bottom  area 
represents  those  in  the  pr3vate  sector. 

In  1954,  the  first  year  on  the  chart,  80  percent  were  enrolled  in  a 
secondary  school,  a  dramatic  rise  from  1929  when  only  half  were 
enrolled.  In  1978,  94  percent  were  enrolled.  Our  projections 
through  1988,  based  on  assumptions  of  no  major  changes  in  social 
policies,  indicate  that  public  enrollments  will  continue  to  decline  in 
grades  9  through  12,  following  basically  the  overall  population 
trend. 

However,  we  do  anticipate  some  modest  increase  in  the  private 
school  enrollment.  These  percentages,  of  course,  vary  by  State  and 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  consistent  with  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance laws,  and  my  detailed  testimony  gives  information  on 
that. 

Moving  on  to  high  school  completers,  the  statistics  show  a  dra- 
matic rise  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  By  1939,  there  were  50 
graduates  for  every  100  17-year-olds.  This  figure  rose  to  60  per  100 
in  1964  and  reached  the  three-quarters  mark  by  1964.  There  has 
been  little  change  since  that  year,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
major  changes  in  the  future.  While  this  is  a  reasonable  index  of  the 
trend  of  high  school  completion,  it  does  not  reflect  the  total  propor- 
tion of  our  population  completing  high  school.  For  persons  aged  22, 
for  example,  the  percentage  has  risen  to  85  percent. 

There  nave  been  many  attempts  to  devise  measures  of  effective- 
ness of  our  high  schools,  but  none  is  completely  satisfactory.  In 
addition  to  the  retention  rates  we  can  look  at  the  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  going  to  college. 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  The  next  chart  (fig.  3)  compares  the  experience  of 
fifth  graders  in  1947  with  those  in  1970.  The  progress  is  obvious.  If 
you  look  at  1947,  you  see  that  roughly  55  percent  of  the  fifth 
graders  would  have  been  expected  to  graduate  from  high  school.  Of 
that  55  percent,  or  28  percent  of  all  1947  fifth  graders,  entered 
college. 

Moving  on  to  1970— and  the  size  of  the  boxes  attempts  to  reflect 
the  increased  number  of  children  we  are  speaking  of— you  have  4 
percent  who  would  enter  high  school.  Of  that,  60  percent  would  be 
expected  to  go  on  to  college,  a  total  of  43  percent  of  the  fifth  grade 
cohort  now  with  the  expectation  of  going  on  to  college. 

But  we  cannot  attribute  this  increase  solely  to  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  high  schools.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  emergence  of 
the  community  college,  increased  financial  aid,  reduced  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  perhaps  even  the  lowering  of  college  admis- 
sion standards,  may  contribute  substantially  to  the  greater  propor- 
tion entering  college. 

The  increasing  number  of  students  going  on  to  college  has  gener- 
ated a  general  recognition  that  high  schools  must  turn  out  gradu- 
ates better  prepared  for  college  study.  At  the  same  time,  the  high 
schools  must  address  the  educational  needs  of  the  40  percent  who 
are  not  going  on  to  college.  The  need  for  better  preparation  for  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  work  or  high  school  to  college  was 
identified  in  the  national  longitudinal  study  of  the  high  school 
class  of  1972,  conducted  by  the  National  Center. 

In  1976,  this  cohort  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  training  and 
counseling  they  had  received  during  high  school.  Less  than  13 
percent  agreed  with  the  statement  that  their  schools  had  provided 
counseling  that  helped  find  employment  or  helped  to  continue 
education.  Twenty-eight  percent  agreed  that  the  schools  did  not 
offer  enough  practical  work  experience  and  should  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

The  impact  of  high  school  may  also  be  seen  in  measures  of 
income  of  persons  25  years  or  older.  In  1978,  the  male  high  school 
graduate  without  college  training  had  a  median  income  16  percent 
higher  than  his  nongraduating  counterpart— and  29  percent  higher 
than  the  male  who  had  not  attended  high  school  at  all.  Among  the 
women,  the  high  school  graduate  earned  22  percent  more  than  the 
nongraduating  female,  and  her  median  income  was  30  percent 
higher  than  the  woman  with  no  high  school  work. 

Ninety-eight  point  five  percent  of  14-  and  15-year-olds  were  en- 
rolled in  school  in  October  1977,  with  negligible  differences  among 
whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics.  The  dropout  phenomena  first  be- 
comes significant  at  age  16.  For  the  16-  and  17-year-olds,  8.6  per- 
cent reportedly  dropped  out.  When  we  look  at  the  18-  and  19-year- 
olds,  we  find  that  the  white  rate  is  15.9  percent  and  the  black  rate 
is  21.9  percent.  Despite  this  relatively  high  dropout  rate  we  must 
point  out  that  when  we  look  at  the  percent  of  young  adults  25  to  29 
completing  high  school  by  that  time,  substantial  improvements 
have  taken  place. 
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PERCENT  OF  PERSOSMS  AGE  25  TO  29 
COMPLETING  4  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  MORE 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  This  is  a  chart  (fig.  4)  showing  the  high  school 
impletion  rate  for  whites  and  blacks  from  1940  through  1978.  As 
ou  can  see,  the  gap  is  narrowing.  However,  I  must  say  that  were 
re  to  project  this  into  the  future,  we  would  not  project  any  sub- 
Lantial  acceleration  in  the  narrowing  of  that  gap  at  this  time. 

Dropouts  cite  a  number  of  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Among 
-males  age  18  to  21  in  1979  who  had  dropped  out,  pregnancy  is  an 
mportant  reason,  especially  among  black  females  where  40  percent 
ite  this  as  the  main  reason  they  left  school.  About  one-third  ot  the 
lispanic  and  white  females  who  drop  out  of  school  cite  pregnancy 
ir  getting  married  as  their  reason.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  male 
Iropouts  leave  because  they  simply  do  not  like  school.  Forty  per- 
ent  of  the  Hispanic  males  drop  out  for  economic  reasons,  home 
•esponsibilities,  work,  and  financial  difficulties. 

Another  interracial  comparison  is  grade  attainment  in  relation 
o  age  In  1970,  5  percent  of  the  whites,  and  13  percent  ot  the 
)lacks  age  14  to  17,  were  enrolled  two  or  more  grades  below  the 
raditional  grade  for  their  age  cohort.  By  1977,  the  white  per cent- 
ige  had  changed  from  5  percent  to  3  percent,  and  the  black  per- 
centage made  a  significant  drop  from  15  percent  to  7  percent. 
'  I  would  now  like  to  move  on  to  teachers.  For  the  first  time  in 
decades  we  see  references  to  education  as  a  declining  enterprise 
oecause  of  declining  enrollments.  The  secondary  schools  have  been 
in  this  mode  for  the  last  3  years.  The  impact  of  declining  enroll- 
ments is  greater  at  the  secondary  level  than  at  the  elementary 
level  because  of  the  traditional  neighborhood  character  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Enrollment  decreases  in  secondary  schools  are 
more  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  decreases  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  ,  nrrr,  o 

While  the  number  of  public  secondary  teachers  peaked  ml\)ll,  ^ 
years  after  the  peak  in  enrollment,  a  significant  drop  is  anticipated 
starting  in  1980  when  the  total  number  of  secondary  teachers  in 
public  schools  is  expected  to  be  less  than  1  million  for  the  first  tinie 
since  1974.  In  the  private  sector  the  relationship  between  enroll- 
ments and  teachers  is  expected  to  remain  stable. 

Looking  at  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  public  sector,  we  find  a 
pattern  of  constant  decline  which  is  expected  to  continue  In  iy^», 
the  ratio  declined  6  percent  in  1  year  to  level  off  at  17.2  1  hat  is 
pupils  per  teacher.  We  do  not  anticipate  similar  dramatic  declines 
in  this  ratio.  However,  convergence  to  the  current  private  school 
ratio  of  16.5  might  be  expected  around  the  mid- 1980  s.  The  demand 
for  teachers,  except  in  highly  specialized  areas,  has  been  declining 
and  is  projected  to  continue  to  decline  through  the  early  1980  s. 
Without  careful  planning,  we  could  experience  a  boom-bust  cycle  in 
training  of  teacher  personnel  similar  to  recent  aerospace  industry 

^''while '^there  are  no  overall  shortages,  there  are  both  subject 
matter  and  geographic  maldistributions.  Shortages  exist  in  special 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  mathematics.  Therie  shortages 
are  disproportionately  high  in  the  southeast  and  relatively  low  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region. 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  If  we  look  at  teachers'  salaries,  we  ^pdjhat  they 
.ave  risen  each  year,  but  in  constant  dollars 
nd  are  now  barely  back  to  the  1972  high  In  IJ^y  «^„*he  be^n 
ling  teacher's  salary,  which  is  here,  was  about  $9,200  You  will  see 
in  fig  5)  I  have  ranked  various  positions  that  the  cohort  of  recent 
oUefe  graduates  actually  accepted.  Teachers  rank  only  below 
locia!  an^  recreational  workers  in  terms  of  their  beginning  salary^ 
rhe  average  salary  for  all  occupations,  which  we  have  looked  ft  is 
12  500  and  this  salary  for  the  elementary-secondary  school  teach- 
ers is  aboSt  79  percent  of  the  average  starting  salary  for  the  cohort 
)f  recent  college  graduates  in  these  occupations. 

The  source  of  funding  for  elementary-secondaiy  education  has 
shifted  dramatJJally  ovef  the  years  In  the  1920's,  ^0  percen  o  the 
funds  came  from  the  local  level.  Today-  ^hey  represent  ess  than 
half  The  most  dramatic  infusion  of  funds  h^  been  at  the  State 
level  where  the  percentage  has  more  than  doubled  during  that 
period  representing  approximately  45  percent  currently. 

Federal  contributions  shifted  from  1  percent  in  1920  to  almost  \) 

^"wfare^urSy  analyzing  disparities  in  f^P^pil  expenditures 
between  and  within  States.  Our  current  data  indicate  that  there 
are  lmall?r  differences  between  States  than  between  districts 
wHbin  States.  This  area  will  be  covered  in  significantly  more  detail 
Tn  the  study  currently  underway  in  the  Center  on  the  State  finan- 

^'fn^ordlr^  to  provide  some  international  comparisons  we  have 
comoiled  data  from  seven  member  nations  of  the  Organization  for 
EconoiSc  Development.  The  governments  of  the.  countries  com- 
paShere  all  have  strong  commitment  to  increasing  the  opportu- 
Sities  of  youth,  ages  15  to  19,  to  stay  in  s'^h""!' to  then  get 
decent  jobs  commensurate  with  their  education  and  abilities.  Yet 
there  are  substantial  differences  among  these  countries  m  the 
extent  to  which  these  young  people  continue  their  education  and 
are  successful  in  finding  jobs. 
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Fi.ure  6 


FULL-TIME  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  RATES 


15-  TO  19-YEAR.OLDS 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATJON  GROUP  ENROLLED  FULL-TIME 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  Tn  1960,  the  United  States,  as  shown  (in  fig.  6) 
had  the  highest  enrollment  rate  at  64  percent.  This  rose  to  72 
percent  in  1975,  but  was  exceeded  by  Japan  at  76  percent.  In  terms 
of  relative  increases  during  this  period,  the  greatest  improvement 
was  shown  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Youth  unemployment,  among  those  of  ages  15  to  24,  is  a  special 
problem  and  highlighted  by  examining  it  as  a  proportion  of  total 
unemployment  in  these  countries.  Only  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germamy  and  in  Japan  is  youth  unemployment  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployment.  In  Italy,  youth  unemployment  is 
almost  64  percent  of  total  unemployment,  the  highest  among  these 
seven  countries.  In  the  United  States,  the  figure  is  almost  46 
percent. 

A  discussion  of  the  secondary  school  would  be  incomplete  wth- 
out  addressing  the  general  environment  as  we  see  it  and  the  public 
perception  of  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  schools  are  expected  to  cope 
with  technological  developments,  information  explosion,  health 
maintenance,  inadequate  nutrition,  and  many  other  problems. 
Making  their  expanded  role  more  difficult  are  externally  generated 
problems  of  drugs,  discipline,  absenteeism,  vandalism,  weakening 
of  other  social  structures  and  even  teenage  unemployment. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  center  dealing  with  reported  crimes 
in  the  schools,  we  found  that  during  the  first  5  months  of  school 
year  1974-75,  72  percent  of  the  schools  reported  at  least  one  crimi- 
nal offense  to  the  police.  This  percentage  wao  substantially  higher 
in  metropolitan  areas  at  82  percent  and  substantially  lower  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

In  response  to  the  technological  demands,  it  i£  significant  to  note 
that  in  1961  almost  15  percent  of  the  teachers  had  less  than  a 
bachelor's  degree.  That  proportion  was  less  than  1  percent  in  1976. 

Results  of  two  1978  Gallup  poll  surveys  showed  that  adults  and 
teenagers  differ  somewhat  in  their  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
public  schools.  The  public  school  students  and  their  parents  rated 
the  schools  most  favorable.  Adults  without  children  rated  the 
schools  higher  than  those  with  children  in  the  private  schools. 
However,  most  students,  regardless  of  their  academic  standing,  felt 
that  work  at  the  secondary'  level  was  not  sufficiently  difficult.  I 
believe  that  this  finding  is  an  important  input  for  those  responsible 
for  educating  our  youth. 

Mr.  Miller,  this  completes  my  testimony,  and  Ms.  Dearman  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

It  was  a  rather  overwhelming  group  of  figures,  but  let  me  ask 
you  if  the  studies  that  were  used  to  compile  these  figures  might 
give  us  some  hint  as  to  why  the  results,  and,  first  of  all,  one  of  the 
interesting  figures  for  me  was  on  page  20  of  your  testimony.  You 
state  in  the  middle  paragraph,  fourth  from  the  bottom  line,  you 
say,  "Over  one-quarter  of  male  dropouts  leave  because  they  simply 
do  not  like  school." 

What  didn't  they  like  about  it? 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  I  don't  have  the  specifics  in  terms  of  what  they 
don't  like  about  it.  I  presume  what  they  are  referring  to  is  that  the 
option  of  being  out  of  school  is  more  attractive  than  conforming  to 
constraints  that  they  find  in  the  school. 
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fK  ^  Jf^,"-  ^  ^y?"^^  assume  that  from  the  statement  that 
they  don  t  hke  school.  My  concern  and  my  quebtion  is,  Do  they  not 
like  xt  because  they  are  not  doing  well,  because  they  can't  read, 
because  they  can  t  compete,  they  don't  feel  comfortable,  they  feel 
inferior/If  they  were  domg  well,  would  they  like  schon^'' 

Mre.  Eldridge  That  specific  probing  was  not  done  in  the  survey 
which  produced  these  tables. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  don't  measure  it  .n  that  fashion? 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Miller  Some  da-s  I  don't  like  Congress,  vou  know,  but 

1,%^    p'       '  ^  "^^^  ^^^^^  around  for  a  while. 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  I  should  mention  to  you  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  conducting  a  second  longitudinal  study  v.  ■  jh  will  in- 
clude not  ^nly  the  12th  grade.  3.  bu^  the  10th  graders.  We  will  have 
substantially  more  information  on  the  u  .opouts  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  able  to  probe  the  reasons,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  same  respect  yoa  earlier  mentioned,  and  I 
don  t  have  the  page  number,  but  you  mentioned  something  about,  I 
thuik  the  figure  was  13  percent  said  that  they  felt  that  the  counsel- 
ing was  inadequate  to  link  them  with  employmer,  I  don't  know  if 
my  figure  is  right,  but  the  statement  I  think  is  bcoically  correct,  a 
fair  number  of  high  school  students  felt  that  the  counseling  was 
inadequate  or  wasn  t  available  to  link  them  with  emploj^nent 

I  just  wondered  whether  the  study  gives  us  any  aaJitional  infor- 
mation, because  the  answer  seems  to  inuicate  the  counseling  was 
available,  and  I  see  this  proposal  coming  from  the  White  House,  or 
at  least  the  skeleton  coming  from  the  White  House,  that  is  going  to 
put  all  thiE  new  funding,  or  talks  about  it,  into  counseling,  to  get 
them  to  address  themselves  to  this  problem.  I  just  wondered  if  we 
are  talking  about  lack  of  resources  or  just  inadequate  resources  or 
"'\P'"epared  resources  to  help  these  young  people  currently' 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  We  do  have  comparative  assessments '  of  their 
impressions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  immediately 
after  they  got  out  of  high  ccho^  1  or  during  the  last  year  and  then  4 
years  lator.  In  1972,  11  percent  agreed  N.ith  the  statement  that, 
nW^;?"°^i?^^  "^u  ^  counseling  that  helped  me  find  em- 
ployment. That  was  when  they  were  seniors.  Th-t  dropped  after  4 
yeare,  when  they  were  out  there  either  in  college  or  actually  look- 
ing for  jobs.  The  percentage  giving  a  favorable  asses  Tient  dropped 
to  8.4  percent. 

T'  e  statistips  on  the  number  of  counselors  is  rather  sketchy  One 
does  have  the  impression  that  i^  an  area  that  bears  looking  into  in 
terms  of  the  dedication  of  full-time  counselors  in  the  high  schools 

Mr  Miller  But  we  don't  know  from  this  particular  study,  do 
we,  what  the  background  of  the  .counselors  in  the  various  counsel- 
ing departments  .light  be? 

Mrs.  Eldridge  Certainly  not  from  this  study.  What  we  have 
done  IS  to  track  the  students'  initial  impression  and  then  cor  uct  a 
reevaluation  after  they  were  out  of  school  ff>r  4  years.  And  we  find 
that  even  when  their  initial  impression  was  rather  poor,  it  got 
somewhat  more  dismal  after  4  years'  experience,  post-high-school 
6x    in  6  ri  c  6 . 
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Mr  Miller.  Has  your  organization  conducted  any  studies  in 
regard  to  counseling,  of  counselors'  backgrounds,  training,  those 

^'Mre°  E^JiSSL.  Yes,  we  have  looked  at  counselors  in  terms  of 
financial  counselors,  both  at  the  college  and  high  school  level,  and. 
as  I  mentioned,  there  are  predominantly  part-time  counselors  that 
are  involved.  Whether  or  not  they  are  fully  trained,  t  have  not 

looked  at  that.  .  j  ^.i.-    •      u  *•  fko^o 

Mr  Miller.  It  is  just  my  impression,  a.id  this  is  what  these 
hearings  are  all  about-trying  to  dispel  or  put  our  "npressions  in 
factual  context-it  seems  to  me  in  some  cases  counsehng  appears 
to  be  more  of  a  promotional  reward  based  upon  leng;th  of  service  in 
many  cases  rather  than  competency  to  be  a  counselor,  the  reward 
vou  get  out  of  a  classroom;  but  we  will  go  into  that  later. 
Mre.  Eldridge.  I  don't  have  data  that  would  permit  me  to  react 

*^°Mr^*MiLLER.  In  vour  discussion  of  what  is  happening  to  teachers 
and  the  declining  job  opportunities,  you  mention  ^nd  I  think  it  is 
on  page  27,  that  in  the  private  sector  it  seems  to  be  stab.e,  that  you 
don't  see  the  same  decline.  ,„ii™„„fa  no 

Is  that  because  of  the  growth  in  private  sector  enrollments  as 
opposed  to  the  declining  enrollments  in  the  public  sector? 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  private  sector  has 
been  phenomenally  stable,  and  the  degree  of  control  that  the  pr  - 
vate  school  has  is  obviously  much  greater  in  terms  of  the  enroll- 

"fSireJilhly  LnZ'trol  this  to  the  extent  that  they  want  and 
the  statistics  show  that  they  have  maintained  a  very,  very  stable 

^^The^aSirse^ent  has  the  highest  pupil-teacher  ratio,  but  the 
overall  ratio,  as  I  said,  is  running  at  about  16.5  pupUs  per  teacher. 
I  don't  see  this  changing.  . 
Mr.  Miller.  You  see  that  ratio  growing  in  the  public  sector, 

^°Mre^  Eldridge.  When  I  say  declining,  actually  we  are  talking 
about  the  pupil-teacher,  not  the  teacher-pupil,  so  a  declme  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  more  teachers  for  fewer  students^  In  other 
words  if  the  ratio  is  now  17,  there  are  17  pupils  per  teacher,  and  I 
do  exf)ect  that  may  come  down  to  the  16.5,  which  is  what  we  are 

Y^u^rf^^  employed  teachers,  not  teach- 

'Ii^.'el^JSSS' The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  school  has 
not  declined  in  the  same  proportion  as  ♦'he  enrollments^ 

Mr  Miller.  Finally,  on  page  49,  you  talk  about  externally  gener- 
ated proSns  of  drugs,  discipline,  absenteeism,  vanda^^,  the 
weakening  of  our  social  structure  and  teenage  unemployment.  I 
woS  hSw  you  arrived  at  a  determination  of  which  of  these  were 

externally  generated?  , 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  Which  were  externally  generated?  . 

Mr  Miller.  Yes,  I  think  this  committee  has  heard  reports  in  the 
few  years  I  have  been  here  that  some  aspecte  of  discipline  and 
absenteeism  problems  may  have  been  generated  mternally,  within 
the  schools. 
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Mrs  Eldridge  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  talk  about  the  expanded  role  of  the  schools 
TZT^}'^'^''^  ^  ^I"^.  certain  problems  that  you  dSy 
^otw^fi^^.^r^"^*^-  ^  .^^""^  don't  create  aTug 

n^^I■r^^l^^■  ^^^T  P"*  discipline  and  absenteeism  in  that 

^oTS^dyTrileZtt  ^™  «^  ^^^^  classification^'Sf 

of  «lucating  the  child.  And  I  refer  to  them  as  SiJnaUy 
generated  because  I  believe  it  is  a  reHection  of  thl  slciety  S 
^^.tl""  generating  these  problems,  the  weakem'ng  ofoS 

social  structures,  the  weakening  of  the  family  the  weaken  in  i/nf 
moral  standard.,  ethical  standards,  the  vSS'ir^^Sly  iS^the 
case  of  our  safe  school  studies,  we  learned  that  bSS  drue 
abuse,  personal  theft  and  assault  were  the  most  frequentTv  S 
tioned.  Unemployment  certainly  is  an  external  proE  We  kSow 
from  reports  that  we  have,  that  the  unemployed  teenSr  who  may 
no  longer  be  in  school  may  still  be  hanging  around  the  school  and 

Mr  Miller.  I  don't  disagree.  My  concern  is  specificai  ihe 

dXrSJte  '^^^P""^         absenteeism.  i..d  you 

differentiate  between  absenteeism  that  may  be  generated  through 
let  s  say,  some  factor  in  the  family,  that  one  child  can't  go  to  s^hloi 
because  he  has  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of  another  child,  ^r 

were  suspended  because  they  didn't  come  to  school? 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  I  have  not  broken  those  figures  down  in  that 

beJi5is^Sf'*<;t.?H.nf'''P"f  •  a  discipline  problem  that  arises 
tw^...  •  i-*"?^®,'?*  *  read  and  therefore  is  disruptive  and 
therefore  is  disciplined,  or  is  it  a  discipline  problem  because  you 
have  a  hood  coming  onto  the  campus  at  the  schooP 

Mrs  Eldridoe.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erdahl? 

PlJiyHJ^T"""  ""l^i^  y°"'        Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mrs 
bldndge,  for  your  testimony  this  morning 

n^at  ^^i^"*^^  °"  ^  ?u^P.^®  *^"S8  I  think  Mr.  Miller  brought  up 
9"«^^Jhe  concern  I  think  many  of  us  share  is  with  the  dropoSte 
from  school.  The  question  is  and  how  do  we  keep  people  in  school 
how  do  we  get  them  back  in  school?  It  seems  to  wT  iSc  at 

°"  P"^       to  educate  a  ^Ln 

£n;i^c^'  r""^  ^  P®'?-""  ^o'C^oing  on  ^  other  educational  ^por- 
^  A    IJ^-  ^""^  5-  vocation.  W^en  you  stete  that  12  percent  of 
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Kine  thr^rTentege  that  may  be  either  given  vocational  train- 
SgThigh  ^^<^1.  or  go  to  a  post-high-school  vocational  school?  I 

'^Z^'Si^i^raf  sV^^^^^^^^^  figures  are  not  yet  -^^^^^^^^^ 
wfSe  currently  collecting  data  on  the  vocational  education  data 
^Lm  which  the  Congress' asked  us  to  do.  and  those  data  will  not 

'mSteio'Lo^rtt'^  different  schools  and  the  parente  in 
differentTrea^  basically  have  different  aspirations  for  the  studente 
presimaWy  S  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  reHecting  the  needs  of 

^^TheSTe'Shools  and  clusters  of  schools  at  every  socioeconomic 
level  tha?  rec^gS^  the  need  for  vocational  education  and  will  be 

'"t'rfare'other  schools  that  wUl  give  major  emp^asi.  to  college 
preparatory  courses,  and  this,  of  course,  ^oesn  t  do  much  for^he 
students  who  are  not  going  on  to  college  That  ^  why  I  stressed 
that  the  40  percent  who  are  not  going  on  real  y  "^"st  be  attenaea 
Lunseled  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  guess  it  goes  back  to  John 
GaJd^Vr'Sieme"^^^^^^^^^  we  really  must  have  as  much  respect  for 
an  excellent  plumber  as  an  excellent  philosopher. 

Mr  Erdahl  They  are  a  lot  more  expensive. 

That  Sems  ti  be^  an  area  where  we  haven't  focused  our  atten- 

When  you  and  Mr.  MUler  were  discussing  the  d^^^^^^^ 
thev  dropped  out  of  school  because  they  didn  t  like  it.  that  coverea, 
of  course  a  rather  broad  range.  I  am  from  Mmnesote.  and  when  1 
wa^  S  fhefe  over  the  New  Year's  break  and  met  with  several 
groups  of  high  school  dropouts.  ^„„n  T  talked  to  They 

One  statistic  you  gave  coincided  with  a  group  I  t^ked  to.  l  ney 
v,o^  n  mpptinp  and  there  were  some  of  them  worKing  on  ineir 
rvr>\  ^rSa^e  for  vocation.  A  group  of  three  or  four  girls 
SeSid  vei?^  yoi?S.  a^d  I  just  asked  them  if  they  would  mmd 
Skwhy  they  dropped  out  of  school.  They  started  giggling,  and 

said  we  all  had  babies.  t  nm  surp  mv  col- 

I  had  a  young  man  come  and  see  me— and  1  am  sure  my  coi 
lea^u^s  have  had  similar  experiences-who  was  bound  and  deter- 
S  to  get  ir  the  Marines.  Sle  had  gotten  in  some  difficulty  when 
he  had  taken  his  physical  ex^ti  when  he  was  16^  to  w^t  6 
wait  until  17.  He  had  to  wait  6  months,  but  didn  t  want  to  waii  o 
months  to  get  into  the  Marines,  so  talking  more  as  «  P^^^f  "^f^J 
Congressmln.  I  urged  him  to  go  back  and  finish  school.  He  had 
dropped  out  of  high  school  as  a  junior. 

T  asked  why  he  had  you  quit  school,  and  he  said  ii  was 
wL^  hp  cut  cl^es  they  cut  his  grades  back.  He  dropped  out  and 
went  bSk^n  aKopA^^  out  again.  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  the 
militer?  aS  S  if  you  think  high  school  is  rough  when  you  cut 
dasTw^t  until  you  miss  formation  in  the  Marines, 
'  UhS  sometiXies  people  have  the  idea  that  ge  Ung  o 
T.,abir.(T  a  fpw  bucks  and  setting  into  the  military  seems  w  ue 
^^thiZ  that  is  Si/Koroui.  Somehow  we  must  impress  on 
tE  Se  tt  V  Ju^^^^^^^  high  school.  I  believe  we  have  to 
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^Anyway,  I  thank  you  for  shanng  your  information  ^and  statistics 

m^I'^v;  ^"^^  °f  *e  vocational  education  Ms  Dear- 

"art^ol^vJ.^h^^o'i'"^^  ^  ^"^^^^^  I  wtld^a^e 

si,^a^S^^^^  of  high  sch^l 

high  schoo  you  will  attend  a  technic^d  or  v^ational  sr^J^^r'  ^^"^ 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Interesting  about  the  militarv  Wp  nn.-JvJi  u 
change.  I  heard  on  the  news  this  mornbg  ouTpSid^^t  L 
recommending  a  reinstatement  of  the  ^ iSvV  SJSJ'e  "aS^\J: 

M^E^S^-kln^^^l^t^Ji^'  --^^  -a^e  a  difference. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

havelhf  dlSL'^ft."  ^'"'^'^^  those  who 

Mr  IgLDEE.  So,  it  is  really  the  teachers. 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  It  is  not  administrative  staff 

^Mr.  Kildee.  But  we  don't  mix  in  the  counselors  or  administra- 
Ms.  Dearman.  They  are  not  in  that. 

who  relate  to  the  students'  ^         ^       ^''^^y  *ose 

tea'JSr  co'SSr'-  "^'^^       '"^^        ^^""^'^'^  ^^^a  based  on  the 
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Mr  Ktldke  In  vour  studies,  in  looking  at  some  of  the  reasons  for 
th^iJSJShavf^ou  looked  at  the  role  or  perh^^^^^^^^^^^ 
affectivreducation,  particularly  as  it^^lates  to  coun^ore^  wep 

St^  not  onfy  to  problems  -jth  cogn  tive  educ^^^^^^^^^^ 
affective  educational  aspect,  or  lack  of  it,  to  help  tnat  siuaeni 

"-CI  a  relate.  U,  coun..- 

"'Mr^  Eldridge  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  information  that 
wo^illl's^S       iighTon  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  pursue  it  for  you, 

rra1S=LT.«  ^or  Which 

the  ^ondL^  level.  I  think  in  the  postsecondary  level  you  will  see 

a  similar  problem.      ,  ,  .  „ 
[Information  referred  to  follows.] 

ro  COSOH.S8M.N  KIU.EK-S  " 

Many  educators  f«l  that  the  role  of  th'!^?uidar,^oujelor^^^^^^^^ 
afSe  as  differentiated  from  the  cogn.fave^^of^u«  ioj^,w^o  ^ 
dents  with  the  opportumtyto  d^vrfop  Felf-awa^^ 
mak  -  car^r  decisions  and  kgm  ^  move  aloi^g  .^^pat^^^  ^ 
ty  .nould  be  shared  by  all  school  i  '  j/„f^-^em^    counseling,  as  well  as 

7.ponsibility  for  .job,  P"'bl«D^  ~"^f '  ^^^^^  has  the 

ffeiAc£r"a?.d^'a  v.ta^^^^  ^  ,he  educational 

Notwithstanding  the  centrality  of  *e  gmdance  rouMcior  a  ruie 

nrSc^,  there  h^  been  little  Bystf^f^^ff^^SPSSraTp^  o^^^^ 
irpact  of  counselor  resources  on  issues  /^•^f^.!?  study  by  Wil- 

S  understanding  of  thei^  issues  ««J^  "'^^^^flJl^^^  of  NCES,  en- 

ham  Schmidt  of  Michigan  State  University,  "°?er  the__spoi^r8m^  a  ^ 
med,  "High  School  Co'^lmg:  Re«ourc«  a^^^^ 

below,  provide  data  R'^  "',^blms  s^^^  behavior,  poor  perform- 

wide,  and  suggest  insights  >"tiiPfw  r^aS.  to  ^wtive  education, 
ance,  and  dropping  out  of  school  that  rolate  to  ^^^2^?  ^^^„ht  to  be  available  to 
Co  inseling  services  are  a  resource  that  "^.*yP\^^|-^^df"\^i^^^  the  National 
every  hi?h 'school  «t"d«nt.  Ho'^^^  1972^^^.^1iT^rvic^  are  not 

^u%"aa»  r 'ifigKhKUpon.  ^^^Pej^S^nMl  '^T^- 
^^^^^.^^^"^^  8-^ernaelSounseling  for  H 
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whilp"»H!i,"'^  'i''"^''''" P^""""'      'he  counselor's  available  time 
while  administrative  duties  account  for  38  percent.  These  percentages  have  b^n 
I'f!^'  '"^^'^"^  drastically,  ^ong  schools  dZrin?fn:  (1)  regional 

location.  2)  community  setting.  (3)  racial  composition.  (4)  SES  commsit  on  Ind 
vocational  student  composition.  Although  eaclTof  these  sch(K,l  EcStic^  hf 
been  shown  by  Schmidt  as  influencing  student  counseling  time  ava'fabfe  r^on^ 
IZli^^f  type,  and  vocational  student  composit  on  ap^ar  to  hav^The 

greatest  influence  and  thus  will  be  discussed  in  mor*  detail  in  tKllowing  para 

J^^jL.i?;wr  [olvr^^h^^^^^^^  tt 
foe"s'to;s^zi  i^^^Xr'^gi^r  — -  Ji^Sis-tht^ 

The  type  of  community  in  which  a  high  school  is  located  has  been  found  to  Hp  n 
^JuLw^^' ■''^I'^^^t  ««?"nting  for  counselo^^resour^sTvailable  to  Wgh 
schools  The  typical  high  school  in  the  ten  largest  central  city  districts  prov^es  fir 

high  sc'h^TsTn'  °\  ''''  ^^"""^  °'  counseLg  activi,?es7han  do 

esSciS  kcWngO  '^'^^  °^  community  settings.  (Job  counseling  was 

The  typical  high  school  in  this  study  having  mor«  than  50  percent  of  its  student 
body  in  vocational  cumculums  was  found  to  provide  more  ti*mrper  nuoil  for  i^^^ 
counseling  and  less  time  for  college  counseling  than  X  typ^al  ^^l"^  n '^^^h U 
there  are  no  vocu  lonul  students.  It  was  also  found  that  vocational  s™U  in  urban 

hrar"e  a"arbt^n"rh.^°^"-.f  j"''  andTb  training 

man  are  ava  lame  in  other  high  schools  in  those  same  types  of  communitiPK 
Another  maior  finding  relating  to  schools  located  in  the  ten  lareest  urban  r^^^^ 

The  merh^-d's  nf -df  ^"^"^  T  'h.?' 'he  percentage  of  counselo?slsing  arm"o^?  alT of 
the  methods  of  job  placement  available  is  less  on  the  average  than  the  i^rcent^e  nf 
counselor  using  these  same  methods  in  high  schools  located  in  the  other  tvbfl  nf 
communities.  Coupled  with  previous  findings,  those  reVults  m^  have  LriS^  nn 
youth  employment  problems.  In  large  cities  it  is  often  very  dTfficuHor  vouth  who 
only  have  a  general  high  school  education  or  who  have  dropped  out  of  S  to  find 

The  use  of  counselors  for  job  placement  was  also  found  to  have  an  imoact  on  the 
posteecondary  status  of  high  school  seniors.  For  students  in  an  acadeSr  genera! 
FK^pn^^       "r'^ounselors  for  job  placement  resulted  in  a  higher  r^rcente^  of 
the  studente  entering  the  work  force  and  a  correspondingly  lower  p^J^nte^at 
tending  college  than  for  those  students  who  do  not  u^the  coun^Tore.'^  ^ 

The  above  results  are  directly  concerned  with  the  availability  of  counselinir 
sS-'"  studente.  A  question  of  more  fundamental  importence  thS 
usinrthe  ?fL^72ll/^Tw  °i  various  counselling  resou?cls  Again 

coii^i'c    ^^l-^  data,  it  was  found  that  students  do  have  opinions  on  whether  the 
fnd^hP  V  ™'/'f  ''"^'^'°"J'^'  ^'^'P^  'hem  to  develop  a  bette?  understanding  of  ^If 
iJ^'f'i'"^.^  P^P'e  (affective  education).  In  responding  to  a  question 

unde^t^^nl"''^"','""""'"  °n  .availability  of  counseling  that  helped  thlm  b^tt^r 
understand  themselves,  approximately  45  percent  of  the  students  respondine  f^t 
wf  nUn"r''"/.i;T;:^T  '^'^  'hem  with  a  better  undeAtand^n'^  of  ^If 

was  also  found  that  higher  proportions  of  students  who  were  (I)  black  nr(5>)  in  vn. 

li^elv'toT^'rfA"/  ""^^  '■^'h^"  ^-'^^  than  high  schll  Scation.  were 
lhem^?thTCt4nn=!!dTnro?^r  ^^^''^"'^      '^'^  ^  P™^^" 

thi^do?ument  '^^^"'^        ''^'^  "'"''^       y^""  testimony  and  for 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

EJd"dge,  on  page  46  of  your  statement,  vou 
nl^u!  unemployment  rates  of  youth.  May  I  ask  you,  in  terms 
of  the  statistical  material  contained  on  that  page,  whether  or  not  it 
s  a  part  of  the  respc  bility  of  the  National  Center  for  Education 
to  interpret  as  well  as  .o  compile  these  statistics  such  as  you  have 
given  on  that  particular  page? 

th^fdSa^^'^^^'  ^^"^       interpreted  the  implications  for 

wiiJ^'oi^f '^'^f"^^-  P^^'h^PS  my  question,  then,  may  not  be  in  order.  I 
wanted  to,  for  example,  understand  the  significance  of  the  high 
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rate  of  unemployment  in  Italy,  for  example,  which  apparently  had 
Se  worst  recSr/in  this  regard  as  compared  with  Japan,  which  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  ony  2  percent  in  1970,  and  6  percent  in 

^^Then  I  assume  you  have  not  drawn  any  conclusions  as  to  why 

this  disparity  exists,  then? 

Mrs  Eldridge.  No,  I  have  not.  ^.   ^  mu 

Ms  Dearman  may  have  an  additional  observation  on  that.  These 

data  were  worked  up  specifically  for  this  hearing. 
Ms  Dearman.  I  would  like  to  clarify  that  the  unemployment 

rate  of  youih  in  Italy  is  not  46  percent;  rather,  46  percent  of 

Unemployment  is  attributable  to  the  youth  unemployment.  Now,  if 

^°Sli"gAwrN?Th7t~wasn't  the  statement.  I 
was  that  youth  unemployment  in  Italy  appears  to  be  the  worst  ot 
the  countries  studied;  is  that  true? 
Ms.  Dearman.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  And  Japan  has  the  best  performance.' 
Ms.  Dearman.  Yes,  that  is  right.  ^;=r,nritv 
Mr  Hawkins.  The  question  is  the  reason  for  that  disparity 
Ms'  Dearman.  We  do  not  have  the  reason  for  that  disparity,  but 
we  can  gWe  you  reasons  for  some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  this 
TouSry^Ou/knowledge  of  what  kinds  of  things  are  haPpemng  in 
the  other  countries  is  not  as  great,  and  we  have  to  depend  to  a 
Seat  exteS  on  the  work  done  by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Development.  They  have  not  explained  that.  .  , 

Mr  Hawkins.  It  would  seem  the  statistic  may  be  misleading 
unless  we  know  the  reason  for  it  and  have  some  re  ationship  of 
these  performances  with  the  school  system  in  the  countries  studi^^^^^ 
I  was  quite  interested  in  that  because  it  would  seem  for  all  practi- 
caT^rposes  Japan,  for  example,  has  solved  its  youth  unemploy- 

""K'tn'what  way  has  the  school  played  any  role  in  that 

'°Mrs  "eldridge.  Mr.  Hawkins,  I  would  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
nursue  those  figures  somewhat,  and  if  we  can  give  you  further 
darification  through  OECD,  or  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
here  who  obvioSsly  worked  closely  with  OECD  on  the  abor  force 
oaScEon  rates,  we  will  be  gla^d  to  submit  that  for  the  record_ 
^  Mr  Hawkins.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  if 

that  were  to  be  done.         ,     ^  „  . 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Reply  to  Congressman  Hawkins'  Inquiries  on  Disparity  in  Youth 
Employment  Statistics  in  Italy  and  Japan 
It         nntPd  in  the  NCES  testimony  that  in  interpreting  education  and  work 

SarrtTirou'th^u"  fir  -lat^ship  with  school  systems 

iSt  t^V  s^alL^d'-Scou^^^^^  and  (2.  persons  who  are  waiting  to 
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i  JX^mathXn!^*  unemployment  is  the  economic  recession  and 

n  f/^™^*-  /outh  employment  opportunities  are  extremely  sensitive  to  chane^ 
in  the  general  level  of  economic  activity  because  youth  are^t  the  end  nf  tl^ 

aZlTth"  hf ^pV'r  fi^^  I"  It^y-  ^ver'd  fecto'Js  wLe  c^cSrr  ng 

ment  YnSth  fn^ff  nlvli*'"""/""^  recession  that  tended  to  increase  youth  unemploy^ 
npXn  ^  in  Italy  began  to  represent  an  increasing  share  of  the  labor  foree  f^ 
fL^F^PuT"^"^  where  this  occurred,  youth  unemployment  has  nc?^  TW 

\ftl°^  tL^  ^  unemployed  were  looking  for  their  f.ret  job  hi  1976^ 
i^irff  „  li      P^^'*"^^        regulations  may  also  contribute  to  its  youth  unemolov- 

folttl?lf f  ^}^^  '.''"■■ictional"  unemployment.  As  a  general  policv  it  is 

Irlr^^  j;^l^*'r'^  frequent  periods  of  job  search-market  testin|-are  n^e^'rir  to 
hT^H^^^  demands  fpr  information  by  and  about  inejw^rienced  jobTpXSite 
Higher  than  average  rates  of  "frictionar'  unemployment  are  considered  in ^?mP 

sTbs-Su^e^AtTee^rbtllir  '"^"^^  '"^^  ^  ^ =pK 


JAPAN 


Japan  has  a  much  more  structured  policy  of  youth  emDlovment  nmrtirps  vniin<7 
tKSthWhWc^D''  relatively^lesT  afri^ted  by  wSngSconSf 

hr"inc?e±°^rv"es.^Si?  youth  unemployment^^l^TrTaKd^^^^ 

there  were  a  maintained  training  programs  so  that,  by  1975, 

1  institutions  authoruied  by  prefectural  eovemors" 

ft,!?  i^^^^'  *®  ^ip'^  between  educaiton  and  work  is  very  strong.  Programs  exist 
Hnn  ."^Tr^f^  Vocational  counseling,  placement  services,  ai^d  occupation^^l^forml- 
tion.'  Similar  structured  programs  are  not  prevelent  in  Italy.        P^"°"«'  iniorma 
!  *u  obvious  alternative  to  participation  in  the  labor  force  i<, 

^^'^''^iS^f'S:!  ^^'"S  educational  enrollment  is  the  m%or  rels^n  for  the 

h?b^t^'ln°nnn  P^^icipation  of  young  people.  While  eduSal  pTtic  pat  on 
"  Japan  and  Italy  between  1560  and  1975,  by  the  latter  date  Jaoan 
three^uarters  of  its  15-  to  19.yearil<fc  while  Italy  enrolW 
percent  of  that  age  group  The  average  number  of  years  of  schooline  obtain^  in 
Japan  is  13  years,  compared  to  Italy's  11.  scnooiing  obtained  in 

n^J'^?^^ '^'u^  J^l  -^l^^r  ^l^estion,  my  understanding  is  that  on 
page  ^6,  the  chart  which  shows  a  decreasing  gap  in  unemolovment 
between  white  and  black  and  other  races  continued  iritoT978 
Apparently  from  the  chart,  itself,  my  understanding  is  Sat  there 
has  been  some  indication  that  will  not  continue.  Am  I  correct? 


•Young  on  the  Dole",  "The  Economist,"  June  11,  1977  i^auons,  ly/a. 

4  M  Council  on  Higher  Education,  "Giving  Youth  a  Better  Chance  "  1979 
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Mrs.  Eldridge.  No,  what  I  attempted  to  convey  is  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  accelerated  thinning  9f  the  gap,  narrowing  of 
the  gap,  is  going  to  continue.  I  don't  anticipate  that  they  are  going 
to  come  together  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  explain  why? 

Mrs.  EujRiDGE.  Because  of  the  higher  proportion  of  whites  who  1 
believe  will  complete  4  years  of  high  school  than  blacks. 

Mr  Hawkins.  You  repeat  a  statement  again  without  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why.  You  say  a  greater  percentage  of  whites  wlj  com- 
plete high  school  education  as  compared  with  blacks.  Why  is  this  so 
when  we  have  presumably  the  same  quality  of  schools  throughout 
the  country,  et  cetera?  , 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  Yes,  I  think  the  blacks,  along  with  Hispanics, 
continue  to  drop  out  at  a  higher  rate.  We  have  already  mdicated 
that  one  reason  the  Hispanics  gave  as  a  reason  for  droppmg  out 
was  economic.  It  may  well  be  that  if  jobs  are  available,  that  they 
will  opt  for  a  job  rather  than  continuing  their  education. 

It  depends  on  their  aspirations,  whether  they  actually  conceive  of 
a  high  school  diploma  as  being  important  to  them.  And  I  thmk 
there  is  a  basic,  perhaps  one  should  call  it  a  cultural  lag  between 
the  two  groups;  the  aspirations  still  are  somewhat  different,  and 
that  is  depicted  in  the  dropout  rates. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  think  the  schools  have  any  responsibility 
in  ^hls  rcffsrd 

Mrs  Eldridge.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  one 
has  to"  consider  the  schools  as  having  a  considerable  responsibUity 
in  this  regard,  but  I  also  believe  the  home  life,  the  femUy,  the 
peers  and  the  general  environment  in  which  the  chUd  is  iivmg, 
perhaps  has  as  much.  That  is  a  very  qualitative  statement. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Let  us  pass  on  to  another  approach,  then. 

In  "answer  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  mentioned 
education  as  an  external  factor,  to  most  of  us  who  work  m  the  held 
of  manpower  programs,  the  faUure  of  certam  groups  to  get  jobsis 
often  ascribed  to  the  school  itself.  In  other  words,  I  thmk  a  good 
example  is  the  President  is  now  proposing  to  expend  some  ^ 
billioii  on  youth  unemployment;  approximately  half  of  that  will  be 
spent  in  the  education  field,  presumably  on  the  assiunption  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  schools  that  needs  repairmg. 
This  is  therefore  cited  as  the  cause  for  unemployment.  Would  yo" 
asree  that  this  is  altogether  an  external  factor,  that  the  schools 
themselves  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  unemployment  rate 

^'mS  Eldridge.  Would  I  believe  that  the  schools  are  responsible? 

Mr  Hawkins.  I  say,  also  may  be  largely  responsible.  1ft  us 
rephrase  it  and  say  a  large  amount  of  the  unemployment  is  due  to 
some  of  the  failures  within  the  school  system  itself  to  prepare  these 
young  people  for  marketable  skills.  i.u  *  fu^ 

Mil.  Eldridge.  Well,  I  guess  one  would  have  to  agree  that  if  the 
students  are  not  prepared  in  sufficient  manner  to  find  gamtul 
employment,  there  is  presumably  a  mismatch  between  what  the 
school  is  turning  out  and  what  is  needed  m  the  labor  force.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  put  the  major  onus  on  the  schools. 

Mrs  Hawkins.  How  much  would  you  put  on  the  schools.' 
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Mrs  Eldridge.  I  do  not  have  a  figure  I  could  justify  and  stand 
behind  on  that. 

Mr  Hawkins.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  put  money  into 
remedial  programs  it  would  appear  there  is  a  recognition  that 
many  ot  the  young  people  are  not  getting  what  they  should  be 
getting  in  the  school  system.  Would  you  agree  with  that  conclu- 
sion.^ 


Mrs.  Eldridge.  One  phenomenon  we  have  observed  is  that  as 
unemployment  goes  up  and  students  find  they  cannot  find  jobs 
they  will  to  a  greater  extent  come  back  into  the  schools  perhaps 
because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  But  at  that  point  from  their 
standpoint  they  come  back  and  get  additional  training. 

lAdditional  information  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 

Department  ok  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Okfice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education, 

Washington,  DC,  March  10.  1980. 

Hon.  Carj.  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wash irif* ton.  IXC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  At  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
Hfwk^nr'^'^H^"  Education  and  LabK)r,  held  on  February  19,  1980,  Congressman 
Hawkins  raised  some  questions  as  to  the  reason  why  NCES  statisticians  oroiected  a 
decelerating  c  osmg  of  the  gap  in  the  high  schoof  graduation  ra?S  of  X 
compared  to  blacks  and  other  races.  I  did  not  have  the  detailed  data  supix)rting  that 

Zr  /nH  .oT^"^^'/!  l^^i  ^       P^^'"^^^     have  some  f™  analy^^ 

done,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  subcommittee. 

analysis,  prepared  bv  one  of  the  Center's  senior  statisticians,  pro- 
udes  the  basis  for  our  projection.  The  gap  will  not  close  in  the  late  1980's  as  the 
HmP  tI!^.  k"?'?  ^^^^  to  expect,  but  at  a  somewhat  later,  not  yet  determined, 
time  1  his  brief  paper  also  refers  to  some  of  the  current  Federal  programs  that  are 
aimed,  among  other  purposes,  at  a  faster  narrowing  of  the  gap.  We  cannot  oredict 
the  long  term  success  of  these  pro^n-ams.  or  other  programs  that  the  Conffress  mieht 
initiate,  but  expect  to  continue  to  monitor  these  trends  'ingress  migni 

fki  ff^?  analysis  is  being  sent  directly  to  Congressman  Hawkins.  I  hope  that 

^hoil  °' some  assistance  to  you  in  your  current  deliberations  on  the  American  high 

Sincerely, 

Marie  D.  Eldridge, 

Administrator. 

[AttachmentI 

Racial  Gap  in  High  School  Completion  Rates 
The  racial  gap  in  percentage  of  25-29  year  olds  completing  4  years  of  high  school 
rcnwL''^r?^'^/°''j^^^^^?  ^'^        ^^'^^'^  ^'^^  ^'^-^  percentage  poi^i  aft^e 
JaSl3'l980%S^^  ^^'^^"^^^  -  ^978.  (See  Table  12.  NCES 

RACIAL  GAP 


High  school  competjon  rales 
Dale   


Gap  percent- 
Blacks  and  P*"'5 
other  races 


April: 

1950.. 
1960. 
March: 
1970. 
19;5 


55.2 

:^3.4 

31.8 

63.7 

1  6 

2:.i 

77.8 

58.4 

19.4 

84.5 

73.8 

10.7 
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RACIAL  GAP— Continued 


Date 


High  school  competion  rates 
(percent) 

^  Blacks  and 

""""        other  races 


1978.. 


86.3 


78.5 


Gap  percent 
points 


7.8 


Extrapolation  of  the  treivds  in  these  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  racial 
gap  in  high  school  completion  rate  would  vanish  by  the  late  1980  s.  We  are  skepti- 
cal however,  that  this  actually  will  happen.  Examination  of  Table  A  (attached) 
shows  that  high  school  graduation  rates  of  males  are  negatively  associated  with: 

Family  background  characteristics,  such  as  low  socioeconomic  (SES)  level,  large 
family  size,  and  a  broken  home.  .    j    j-    j  *  * 

Poor  academic  performance  in  school  (low  scores  on  standardized  tests,  poor 
grades,  and  being  held  back  at  least  one  grade.) 

Taking  a  non-academic  course  of  studies. 


TABLE  A.- 


-RELATION  OF  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MALES  ENTERING  lOTH  GRADE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  IN  1966  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AnAINMENT  BY  SPRING  1974 


Educallonal  attainirent  (percent) 


High  School 
dropout 


Kish  school 
diploma 


Some  college 


College 
degree* 


Sample  size  

Low  socioeconomic  level  twckground  

Large  family  (3  or  more  children)  

Home  broken  by  death  or  divorce  

Punitive  parents  

Black  

Low  intellectual  ability 

Held  back  at  least  one  grade  

Poof  classroom  grades  (C  or  D)  

Rebellious  behavior  in  school  

Nonacademic  high  schwl  program  

No  college  plans  

Negative  school  attitudes 

Low  self  concept  regardmg  school  ability.. 

Unambitious  job  atlituGJs 

Low  status  of  aspired  occupations  

Delinquent  behavior  m  school  


113 

401 

605 

509 

81 

71 

41 

27 

75 

62 

50 

32 

31 

18 

18 

13 

50 

42 

33 

22 

22 

14 

7 

3 

60 

47 

20 

5 

54 

32 

19 

5 

89 

74 

49 

23 

43 

23 

16 

8 

89 

82 

51 

32 

70 

66 

35 

15 

38 

23 

11 

4 

40 

31 

17 

4 

47 

29 

19 

10 

59 

46 

17 

6 

27 

11 

7 

1 

'  Associate  oe.'/e*'.  Bachelnr  degree,  oi  graduate  work 

Source  -Bachnan  J  G .  O'Malley.  P  M  .  and  Johnston.  J.  Adolescence  toAMfwd  Chjnge  snd SUMity  m  the  Li^es  ot  Young  ¥e,i  Ann  Arbof  Institute 
lor  Social  Research.  1978.  tal)les  i  -7-\  through  [-?-16 
Note  -Variables  m  these  tables  were  arl)itrarity  dicliotomt^ed  m  preparing  the  atwve  summary 


Many  attributes  of  high  school  students  are  associated  with  dropping  out  of  high 
school  and  the  amount  of  education  eventually  attained.  Multivariate  analysis 
shows  that  after  controls  for  family  background  and  ability  are  applied,  the  determi- 
nants of  educational  attainment  are  successful  experiences  in  and  positive  attitudes 
toward  schooling— characteristics  that  are  well-apparent  by  tenth  grade. 

For  ^nrls,  pregnancy  is  a  major  cause  for  dropping  out  of  schools,  (bee  laDie  ii, 
NCES  January  23,  1980  Testimony.)  ^  .u 

The  reason  for  our  pessimistic  view  is  that  recc.it  figures  show  that  there  still  are 
substantial  racial  disparities  in  these  indicators  of  high  school  completion,  and  scant 
evidence  of  any  trend  toward  rapid  closure  of  disparities  in  these  indicators,  hor 
example:  ,  ,  •    j  r  •  i 

The  median  family  income  of  Blacks  and  other  races  has  remained  iairi> 
constant  at  W  percent  that  of  whites  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years.  (See  table  4.1. 
-Social  Indicators  of  Equality  for  Minorities  and  Women,  U.S.  Commission  on  Livil 
Rights.  August  1978.) 
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parent  ol-'r^sTwh"  '1"  f''^""f  '"•"j"'"  '^"'nPO"*^"'  "f  socioeconomic  level  In  mi 

^Th'e-"  •^'i-.ff  '^■'-■derably  fess  Xcat?on^Tan  whites  "'"""'^ 
will  narrow  gre\tTy1^t^e^,?ar7^^^^^^      'il"  g'^P'"  'academic  achievement 

reading       f^\'^matiL?!e]rsc/^^^^^^^  a"[un^?rndl^^Si:n''iriii?2-°^st^^^ 

38001.  19G(fr  •        Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Report,  OE- 

reSt^  SL\Tras'S"B""oltt^^  '''''  °"r'^  ^f^^."^  ^'-k  seniors 
seniors.  ,|e        cEf^l'i.Tl.^.h^'cW^.^^OS^  isf"?  ^'''■'^ 

rewer  Black  than  white  seniors  (33  versus  45  percent)  reoorted  in  ^()79  th^t 
^Vhc!:,u"h'^TlL^'°^r"''-  -^^^  NLS  Class  orr972   epo'^rNCES  7^-208  1975^) 
delc^'tL'tThi^e"n  rn7t';,"fc:o^\;:;^'t"h^eite  f  ^4 
Federally-soonsored  progrfms  l^nLdTtartf  Follow  Th?ouTh""TUle^ 'r^^T*? 
programs  bilingual  education  programs  etc  These  Incits^fn^f  nffL/  '^'"t'''?' 

narrows  in  the  1980?  deoends  on  fhP^^^^  the  racial  gap  in  quantity  of  education 
any  new  initiatives  that'mat  be"  ^aken  ^ml"'cL°Le?innvE'  "1°'?""'  """^ 
attractive  and  reachable  goal  for  disadvantage  y^uth^^^^^^^^      ^'^^  " 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan   I  regret  another  subcommittee  kept  me  from 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Doctor 

I  LT,?? M  ""^l  ^"^^  witnesses  at  the  same  time.  So  if 

Lt^ni.M    f  w'-  P^f"  Abramowitz,  educational  finance  staff, 

SSctor  TDFA  Pt°^^'^'^'^l^°"'  ^".^       '^"hn  M.  Bahner,  executive 
director,  IDEA,  Charles  Kettering  Foundation 

fh™"'^'^  ^.r-  statements.  They  will  be  made  part  of 

Smfortable"  '°  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^°  P™'^^'^  ^"^^^^'^  f^el 

Ms.  Abramowitz. 

PANEL.  SUSAN  ABRAMOWITZ,  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCF  STAPP 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION  a!^D  JOHN  M  BAHNFR 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  IDEA,  CHARLES  KeSrING  FoS 


STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  ABRAMOWITZ,  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 
STAFF,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATfoN 

I  ^  'i^^.lTs^"''-  ^>  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
inH^       "  Abramowitz,  an  associate  with  the  educational  policy 

S ;  P""cipal  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  concerned 
with  conducting  educational  research.  "i-ernea 
I  am  pleasecTto  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
committee during  these  oversight  hearings  on  American  secondary 
education  and,  specifically,  to  report  on  the  results  of  an  NIE  study 
on  public  and  private  high  school  principals.  Three  issSes  gene?X 
ed  by  this  study  should  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  as  they  consider  future  legislation  in  the  area  of 
secondary  education:  One,  how  high  school!  are  organized!  two  the 
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differences  between  public  and  private  high  schools;  three  and  how 
demographic  trends  in  the  eighties  are  likely  to  affect  how  wel 
public  schools  can  accomplish  what  we  ask  them  to  do. 

Issues  of  concern:  NIE  began  its  program  of  research  on  n,^n 
schools  conscious  of  the  public  debate  about  the  ability  ofj^  cun 
ary  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  America  s  youth.  Charge, 
rampant  that  high  schools  had  become  too  large  and  overly  bureau 
cratic  and  were  suffering  from  redtape  excessive  rules,  authoritar- 
ian teachers,  and  alienated  students.  While  we  did  not  assess  all  ol 
these  charges,  we  did  examine  the  degree  to  which  high  schools  are 
bureaucracies  in  the  classic  sense  of  the  term. 

Second,  interest  in  private  schools  has  been  growing.  In  part  this 
interest  in  nonpublic  education  seems  to  be  based  on  certain  per- 
ceptions about  the  nature  of  both  public  and  nonpub he  education. 
Many  assert  that  public  education  has  lost  touch  with  its  clients, 
that  educational  efficiency  and  productivity  are  on  the  wane,  and 
that  the  public  school  systems  are  becoming  increasingly  bureau- 
cratized.  Many  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  some  who  cannot 
believe  that  private  schools  offer  something  special  and  claim  that 
parents  should  have  more  choice  over  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. I  hope  the  data  I  report  here  will  help  separate  fact  from 
'ion  '  bout  high  schools.  ,  .  ,      u    i         u  k«, 

uh     hools  are  not  bureaucracies:  If  high  schools  could  be 
ac->'vw^u  as  bureaucratic,  we  would  expect  to  find  their  man- 
ner L  ch  iracterized  by  centralized  decisionmaking,  formal  rules 
a. out  "how  teachers  should  teach,  and  frequent  formal  evaluations_ 
The  results  of  our  surveys  suggest  that  the  management  style  ot 
most  nrincipals  does  not  conform  to  this  stereotype. 

We  find  decisionmaking  highly  participatory.  Principals  report 
involving  their  faculty  and  staff  in  many  different  kinds  of  deci- 
sis Rigulation  by  rulemaking  tends  to  be  confined  o  student 
and  teacher  noninstructional  activities.  Few  rules  touch  the  protes 
sional  aspects  of  instruction.  Furthermore,  principals  keep  abre^t 
of  what  teachers  are  doing  through  informal  procedures,  like  meet- 
ings rather  than  formal  evaluation  or  classroom  visits. 

In  the  typical  bureaucracy  the  day-to-day  activitier-  of  the  organi- 
zation would  be  under  the  explicit  and  formal  contro  of  the  princi- 
pal. Our  analyses  suggest  that  the  average  principal  does  not  and 
cannot  act  in  his  capacity.  Teachers  have  one  sphere  of  ^esponsibil^ 
ity;  principals  another.  And  here  I  say  "his  because  our  data 
found  that  98  percent  of  the  high  school  principals  are  men. 

If  principals  do  not  influence  how  teachers  teach,  what  do  they 
do''  Principals  are  responsible  for  legitimating  the  school  in  the 
e?es  of  the^community.  Principals  head  an  institution  bu  ieted  by  a 
broad  variety  of  inconsistent  demands  from  different  parts  of  their 
enWronment-for  example,  different  levels  of  government,  parents, 
Students  teachers,  ei  cetera.  These  demands  are  easier  to  satisfy  in 
form  thkn  in  substance.  Faculty  meetings  are  held,  specialists 
hTrS,  performance  evaluations  made,  and  standardized  tests  ad- 
ministered not  so  much  to  control  instructional  activity,  but  to 
™ove  to  the  community  that  the  school  is  doing  its  job.  The  appro^ 
priate  ritualistic  response  is  important  and  can  be  action  enough  to 
alleviate  the  fears  and  allay  the  criticisms  of  the  general  public. 
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This  sort  of  response  helps  to  insure  financial  support  and  main- 
tain the  good  faith  of  the  community. 

The  similarities  between  public  and  private  school  management 
we  uncovered  suggest  the  management  styles  of  public  and  Ste 
otell^'"  T'i^^^'i  the  curriculum?  p?o^am 

gleatly  clientele  m  public  and  private  high  schools  differ 

«f?K^^''^u '^^  programs  are  diverse.  The  curriculum  of  most 

vLj^h  surveyed  was  broad  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 

Fnafil  ^^"Ik  to  having  a  core  of  academic  courses- 

l^>ngllsh,  math,  sciences,  and  foreign  languages— public  high  schools 
provide  students  with  a  diversit/of  offl?ings  from Temedll  reat 
ing  and  math  to  advanced  placement;  from  work  experience  to 
community  volunteer  experiences  pcnence  lo 

ni^  fi?„!^^^™°."^-^  ^^u^  submitted,  I  briefly  excerpt  some  of  the 
data  from  our  studies  which  shows  that  over  half  the  high  schools 

haro'vJr  two'hfrds^T  '°  ^^^^^  '^^^-^  '^^-P- 

an?  thMt  In  I  th°'^^^r  "^".f  experience  or  occupational  training 
Hsh  St^  1  i^u  th/ee-fourths  some  students  take  remedial  Ent 
^  f  Yk^  'Hf ^  appendix  indicates  that  at  least  75 

percent  of  the  schools  surveyed  have  a  career  information  center 
^Lr'^^T"^  ^""^^"e-        '^hart  2  in  the  appendix 

tional'  ^     scheduling  practices  still  appear  quite  tradi- 

These  findings  suggest  that  past  and  recent  observations  that  the 
environment  of  youth  provides  "little  early  contact  with  the  world 

work  and  little  opportunity  for  organized  service  to  others"  are 
wrong.  American  public  high  schools  have  been  responsive  to  their 
crit     and  have  expanded  their  mission  in  the  last  decade 

f  hr?.?,Ki"''u^v^'^u  ^''!'°?},  9""iculum  differs  markedly  from  that  of 
the  public  Sigh  school.  While  public  schools  provide  a  wide  range  of 
Ho^hf^'^-f^^^'I"'  •  diverse  clientele,  private  schools  offer  a^cur- 
Hpm3  f  ^'^.^d^'"^^  subjects  for  less  varied  clientele  whose 
demand  for  college  preparatory  subjects  is  fairly  uniform.  While 
the  core  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  of  public  high  schools,  diver- 
Tt^=  HPff°'''^?^f'"°^^^y  ^^'^I'l^^  academically  oriented  alternatives. 
IS  f.^.  [•'"l"  ^"f  probably  mirrors  the  tastes  of  the  clientele 
private  high  schools  serve.  Private  high  schools  are  selective  in 
their  admission  policy,  and  while  racially,  ethnically,  and  often 
economically  diverse,  the  students  in  the  schools  surveyed  are  more 
heavily  drawn  from  the  middle  class  than  those  attending  the 

rIf,^nTK?"^f ^t  ^PP^^"  th^t  ^vhile  public  schools  are 
responsible  for  providing  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
Ksfj^^  •^'■^''^  class,  private  schools  have  a  different  mission, 
focused  mainly  on  academic  excellence.  ""oaiv^", 

The  implications  of  these  differences  for  those  reassessing  the 
public  higli  school  and  examining  its  productivity  are  striking  In 
order  to  assess  the  output  of  the  American  high  school,  it  jeems  to 
me  that  policymakers  and  researchers  alike  need  to  keep  in  mind 
what  the  m-ssion  of  the  high  school  has  been  and  what  it  has 
th^°!J!f"  F^^^^^e  priorities  and  expanding  responsibilities  mark 
the  development  of  the  high  school.  The  1950V  ushered  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school  while  sputnik  heralded  the  overhaul  of 
science  instruction  at  the  decade^  end.  As  for  the  1960's  "rel 
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evance"  was  the  watchword  in  response  to  civil  unrest  and  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  pressures  placed  on  the 
public  high  school  are  more  diverse  and  demanding  than  tnose 
placed  on  the  private  high  school.  Unless  we  take  into  considera- 
tion what  these  pressures  are  and  how  schools  respond  to  them,  we 
will  not  be  fairly  evaluating  how  well  the  high  school  succeeds  at 

its  various  tasks.  ,,      .   .      ,   i.  „f  fv,^ 

Reassessment  of  the  high  school's  mission.  A  reassessment  ot  the 
high  school's  mission  is  especially  crucial  as  declining  enrollments 
spread  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools.  It  is  unlikely  that 
local  revenues  will  rise  to  support  the  broadening  mission  of  the 
high  school.  Rather  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  public  will  expect 
to  see  expenditures  decrease  as  the  student  population  grows  small- 
er But  even  as  demands  to  cut  back  accelerate,  schools  are  still 
being  asked  to  meet  new  needs,  as  mandated  by  various  legislative 
and  judicial  acts— e.g..  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children, 
Title  IX,  et  cetera.  In  order  to  meet  r'ich  needs,  districts  will  have 
to  find  the  necessary  resources.  If  the  i  .-ite  of  growth  m  education 
funds  diminishes,  tradeoffs  will  have  to  be  made  and  policymakers 
will  need  to  consider  which  goals  of  the  high  school  U  retain  and 
which  to  pare,  which  to  emphasize  and  which  to  place  on  the  back 

^^These  decisions  will  not  be  easy  and  will  have  jinplications  for 
the  competitive  posture  of  the  public  high  schooi.  Although  the 
number  of  teenagers  is  decreasing,  current  indicators  suggest  that 
this  decline  will  not  affect  private  schools  as  mucn  as  their  public 
school  counterparts.  Private  education,  like  public  education,  has 
experienced  declining  enrollment.  But  this  overall  decline  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollments, 
which  account  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  private  school 
enrollments.  The  non-Catholic  private  education  sector,  however, 
has  been  increasing  in  size  since  1968  and  many  schools  have  long 

^  PriSate"schools  may  become  increasingly  attractive  to  middle 
and  upper  middle  income  families  if  they  believe  that  public  educa- 
tion cannot  provide  their  children  with  rigorous  academic  prepara- 
tion. Many  are  beginning  to  feel  that  in  the  public  high  school  s 
attempt  to  be  socially  responsive,  it  has  sacrificed  scholastic  excel- 
lence. If  the  decline  in  the  high-school-age  population  is  exacer- 
bated by  a  continued  loss  of  faith  in  public  education,  the  future  ot 
public  secondary  education  could  be  bleak,  indeed.  . 

The  mission  of  the  public  high  school  needs  to  be  reassessed  in 
light  of  attempts  to  reduce  local  education  expenditures.  Une  likely 
response  would  be  to  change  the  curriculum  But  which  courses 
should  be  cut?  Advanced  placement  courses?  Remedial  courses? 
Community-based  courses?  Work  experience?  Fewer  advanced 
courses  means  that  perceptions  of  the  high  school  as  being  unable 
to  provide  for  the  academically  gifted  student  will  be  reinforced. 
Such  perceptions  may  accelerate  the  exit  of  brighter  or  highly 
motivated  students  to  private  schools.  Fewer  remedial  courses 
means  that  the  poorer-performing  student  will  continue  to  slip  by 
the  wayside.  Cutting  out  community-based  education  and  work 
experience  may  also  adversely  affect  a  segment  of  the  high  school 
population. 
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nV,Slf^  schools  have  been  responsive,  perhaps  too  responsive,  to 
'L'"r/'^^!^  resultant  curricular  di^rsity  has 

probably  benefited  the  poorer  student  most.  Cutting  courses  may 
merely  result  in  paring  the  curriculum  suitable  for  one  segment  of 
the  population  only  to  replace  it  with  courses  appropriate  to  the 
more  academically  advantaged.  A  renewed  focus  on  acadeir^c  excel! 

"^f  preparation  may  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  public  education  to  those  most  likely  to  move-middle  income- 

the  rSd^Sente  *°  students  who  need 

«^Sy,t'?oiw^  u^!u"''"i'  ^5^?°'^        have  a  hard  time  providing 
adequately  for  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  policymakers  will 
have  te  examine  carefully  the  short  and  long-term  e^onomk  Tnd 
social  consequences  of  any  such  proposed  curricular  changed 
In  conclusion,  much  of  what  the  subcommittee  hears  in  the 

MUler^'^lnT^n^^'"  ^  ""'^^  °P'"'°"'  ^  Congressman 
Miller  mentioned  in  his  opening  remarks.  Much  testimony  may 
assess  the  high  school,  find  it  wanting,  and  recommend  reforms.  ll 
hSn  effects  of  these  suggested  reforms,  we  must 

befenn  with  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  higli  schools  can  do  and  do 

Thp  Jln!^  P''°^-^ul?'L^  to  succeed,  they  must  take  into  account 
the  manner  in  which  high  schools  actually  function 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
youTay  have"^'  ^"'^  ""^'^'^  *°  ^«^P°"^  to  Iny  qSois 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Susan  Abramowitz  follows:] 
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Prkpared  Statement  of  Susan  Abramowitz,  Associate,  National  Institute  c 

Education 

Introd uctlon 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Susan  Abrar^witz.  an  Associate 
with  tho  Educational  Policy  and  Organization  Program  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE).  the  principal  agency  in  the  Frderal  government  concerned  with 
conducting  educational  research. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  during 
these  oversight  hearings  on  American  secondary  education  and,  specifically,  to 
report  on  the  results  of  an  MIE  study  on  public  and  private  high  school  principals. 
Three  issues  generated  by  this  study  should  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  as  they  consider  future  legislation  in  the  area  of  secondary 
education:     1)  how  high  schools  are  organized.  2)  the  dif^-^rences  between  public 
and  private  high  schools,  and  3)  how  demographic  trends  in  the  eighties  are  likely 
CO  affect  how  well  public  schools  can  c.ccumpMsh  what  we  ask  them  to  do. 


\  ssues  of  Concer'^ 

NIE  began  its  program  of  research  on  high  schools  conscious  of  the  public  debate 
iibout  the  ability  of  secondary  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  youth. 
Charges  were  rampant  that  high  schools  had  become  too  large  and  overly  bureaucratic 
and  were  suffering  from  red  tape,  excessive  rules,  authoritarian  teachers,  and 
alienated  studen ts . ^  -h 1 1 e  we  did  not  assess  all  of  these  charges. ^  we  did  examine 
the  degree  to  which  high  schools  are  bureaucracies  in  the  classic  sense  of  the  term. 
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public  e.uc.clon  see^s  to  be  based  on  certain  perception,  about  t.e  nat.,e  of  both 
Puolic  and  nonpublic  education.     Many  assert  tMt  p..,ic  ed..a,ion  Has  lost   :ouch  .itn 

'"'Z'  and  productivity  ,      .n  t.e  -ane.  and  that  tHe 

Publ.c  schocr-s.;ste.s  are  beco.in,  i  nc  reas  i  n„ .  bu.-eT:— -  ,  .e.  .     .any  of  those 

.P«ia,  and  .,ai.  that  parents  sho.M  have  ,^.e  cho.c.  over  t.e  education  of 


Chel  r  ch  i  I  dren. 


High  Scnools  Are  Not  Bureducr^icl g-; 

^.,h  .chooU  could  be  Characterised  as  bureaucratic,  .e  ^uld  ..Pect  to  find 
c..c.r  .ana.er,ent  ..,a  r  ,.ter  i  .ed        centralized  dec  i  .  i  on.a.  i  n,  .  fo^a,  rules  about 
HO.  teachers  shou  d  tea,-,,,  .nd  freouent  for™,  evaluations.     The  results  of  =ur 
-rveys  su,,est  that  t,.e  ^.a,enen.  stv^e  of  ™=st  principals  does  not  confor.  to 
'•iHs  5  CcreotyiJt.* 

fiad  deci5fonnv3k-ng  highly  pa  rt  fc  i  pa  cory  .     Principals  report:   involving  cheir 
^.cuUy  .nd  s:aff  in  ^ny  diff^re-^c  kinds  of  decisions.     Kegulacion  bv.rule  ,^king 

:o  be  confined  Co  nudent  and  teacher  non- ins^t .      ;ona  I  accivicies.  ^e^.■ 
-'-•'es  -.ouc.  Che  pro  res  s  ion^  I  aspects  of  Instruction.     Furchernore.  principals 
^/lep  .bre.sc  of  wnaL  teachers  are  doin^  through  infor:.al  procedure.,   like  ,.>eeCings. 
^'acher  thar.  I'ormal  evah.nion  or  classroom  visits. 
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,„  tn.  tvPical  bureaucracy  the  daVo-d'-V  act.v.nes 

„e  un..r         expHcU  an.  fo^a,  concr,,  of         princ:  -a,.    Our  anaW^"  -««t 

t..  average  pri  nci  pa,  ,  do«  noc  an.  .'ten  .anno,  .ct   ;n  chis  capaccy. 
r=.chers  nave  one  .Phere  of  respon. I b M i     .  princin„:s  another. 

,f  principal,  do  not  inf>ucence  ho.  teacher,  te.ch.  «hat  do  they  do7  Principals 
..e  responsible  for  legitimating  the  --.hool   In  the  .yes  of  the  c=™.unity. 
principals  head  an  institution  buffete.  by  a  br^.d  variety  of  inconsistent  demands 
fro.  different  Parts  of  their  a„vironn,eU   (e.   .,  different  levels  of  government, 
parents,  student,,  teachers,  etc.^     Th.se  de^nd,  are  easier  to  ,atisfy  in  for. 
.han  ;n  substance.     Faculty  -etincs  are  helo,  specialists  hired,  perfonnance 
evaluations  ™de,  and  standardized  . -sts  administered  not  so  n,uch  to  control 
,n,tructiona.  activ.ty,  but  to  pro..  :c  t-e  c^unity  that  the  school  is  doing  its 
job.    The  appropriate  ritualistic  responv-  is  important  and  can  be  action  enough 
,0  alleviate  the  fea, .  and  . , 1 av  tne  criticisms  of  the  general  Public.    This  sort 
response  helps  to  insur.  Hnanci  .1  support  and  ^intain  the  good  faith  of  the 
coimunity  toward  :^*e  5chi''  .. 


.  ..^r.anc  .or  po,..  .or  c.o  reasons.     Fir..  C.e  ^av  PeopL 
....        ..c.^..:-  tneir  .  I  agncs  i .  of  Its  •i;;s'  and  the  'cures 

'i-i'S  on  what  we  can  rea-^onaoly  expeC 
-  r.v-n.e  tc  nev-  federal  or  .tare  poNci^i.  long 
,  ;one  jnirD!.3ment.d        due  in   lar^e  par:   '.o  a 


^an^a:ed  change  Jlrectod        .chool  .   . li^sei 
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to  d.pend  on  the  action,,  p.r.orr^anc,  .nd   lnter..t  of  the  hnjn  .cool 
Pr.nclpai.     But  com,.unity  pressures,   tenure,  union  agreements  and  the  i;«  all 
l.m-   his  abllitv  t=  direct  what  goe.  on  Inside  the  cla..roo...     rsu.  demand, 
for  o'.ange  ,111   take  their  place  along  „ith  all   the  ongom.  Internal  and 
external   pressure,  which  principals  are  required   to  balance,  .ak.ng  the  outcomes 
of  reform  uncertain  and  cor,o 1 , ca t ed .     Federally   in,.|ated  reform  efforts, 
therefore,  ar.  ™ost   likely   to  succ«d  when   thev  take   I. to  account   the  var.ous 
competing  pressures  on  the  school. 

Public  and  Private  Schools  Differ  In  Their  Programs 

The  similarities  between  Publl.  and  private  schoo,  management  we  uncovered  suggest 
the  management  .tyles  of  public  and  private  schools  are  virtually  the  same;«  ,ut 
that  the  curriculum,   program  offerings,  and  clientele   in  public  and  private  high 
schools  differ  greatly. 

Pv^blic  high  school  programs  are  diverse.     The  curriculum  of  most  of  the  schools 
we  surveyed  was    .road  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  varied  clientele.     In  addition 
to  having  a  core  of  academic  courses  -  English,  math,   sciences,  and  foreign 
languages  -  public  high  schools  provide  students  with  a  diversity  of  offerings 
from  remedial   reading  and  math  to  advanced  placement;  from  work  experience  to 
cooinunity  volunteer  experiences. 

-ference  to  Table  .  from  Hi,hJ.h^  ,  ^^^^^^.^^ 

^Hat  over  ha.  the  high  schools  surveyed  allow  students  to  take  college  ,.vel 
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courses  off  campus,  that  over  two-thlrds  offer  work  experience  or  occupational 
training,  and  that  in  over  three-fourths  son,e  students  take  remedial  English. 
Si.iUrly  Chart  1   in  the  Appendix  indicates  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  schools 
surv,yed  have  a  career  information  center  and  vocational  education  funding.  As 
Chart  2  in  the  Appendix  shows,  grading  and  scheduling  practices  still  appear  quite 
trad  I c  ional . 

These  findings  suggest  that  past  and  recent  observations  that  the  environment 
of  youth  provides  "little  early  contact  with  the  world  of  work  and  little 
opportunity  for  organized  service  to  others"  are  wrong. '    American  public  high 

schools  have  been  responsive  to  their  critics  and  have  expanded  their  mission 

in  th*^  last  decade. 

The  private  high  school  curriculum  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  public  high 
school.     While  public  schools  provide  a  wide  range  of  courses  suitable  for  a 
diverse  clientele,  private  schools  offer  a  curriculum  of  academic  subjects  for 
less  varied  clientele  whose  aemand     for  college  preparatory  subjticts  is  fairly 
uniform.    While  the  core  curriculum       similar  to  that  of  public  high  schools, 
diversity  is  provided  ixistly  through  academically  oriented  alternatives.  This 
different  focus  probably  oirrors  the  tastes  of  the  clientele  private  high  schools 
serve.     Private  high  schools  are  selective  in  their  admission  policy,  and  while 
racially,  ethnically  and  often  economically  diverse,  the  students  in  the  schools 
surveyed  are  more  heavily  drawn  from  the  middle  class  than  those  attending  the 
average  public  school. ^°    It  appears  that  while  public  schools  are  responsible  for 
providing  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  ail  regardless  of  race  or  class, 
private  schools  have  a  different  mission  focused  mainly  on  academic  excellence. 
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The  [.plications  of  ches.  differences  for  u.^.e    easies.Ing  the  public  high  school 
and  exdmia;ng   .  ts  produ.-.  :  v  i  ty  are  striking.     ,n  order   co  assess  the  output  of  the 
An^eri.an  n ,  :jh  school.    ,     seoms  to  me  that  policy  makers  and  r-searchers  alike  need 
:o  .eep  ,n  ,.,no  --ac   the  mission  of  the  high  school  has  been  and  what  .t  has 
become.     Chany.^,-  p.- ;  or  t  .'es  and  expanding  respons  .'b  i  1  i  t  i  es  mark  the  development 
of   the  high  scnool.     The  fifties  ushered   in  the  comprehensive  high  school  while 
SputniK  her.lded  the  overhaul  of  science   instruction  at  Che  decade's  end.     As  for 
the  Sixties,  "relevance"  was  the  watchword   in  response  to  civil  unrest  and  the 
Vietnam  war.     u   is  ^uite  likely  chat  the  pressure,  placed  on  the  public  high  school 
are  .^re  d.verse  and  demanding  chan  those  Placed  on  che  private  hfgh  school.  if 
the  managers  of  private  schools  are  seen  as  doing  a  better  .job  it  mav  not  necessarily 
be  because  .f  :he  differences   .n  cheir  management  techniques,   but  sfmply  because 
Che.r  ,ob        ,nore  manageable.     Unless  we  take  into  consideration  what  pressures 
^cH,  ,       f3ce  and  now  they  respond   co  them,  we  will  not  be  fairly  evaluating  how  well 

'"^--"'-eds  at   Its  various  tasks.     Thus  when  evaluating  either  public 
or  pr,v3to  -igh  schools  we  must   look  not  only  at  'how  w^ll   they  are  doing"  but 
a  i -lO  at    'what  we  require  then  to  do." 

Reassessment  of  the  Hiqn  School's  Mission 

A  reassessment  of  the  high  schools  mission  is  especially  crucial  as  decfinm, 
enrollments  spread  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools.     U   Is  unlikely  that  local 
revenues  will  rise  to  support  :h.  broadening  mission  of  the  high  school.  Rather 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  public  .i,,  expect  to  see  expenditures  decrease 
as  the  student  population  grows  smaller.     But  even  as  de.ands.to  cut  back  accelerate, 
schools  are  still  being  asked  to  meet  new  needs,  as  .andated  by  various  legislative 
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and  judicial  acts  (e.g.,  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children,  Title  IX,  etc.) 
In  order  to  meet  such  needs,  districts  will  have  to  find  the  necessary  resources. 
If  the  rato  of  growth  In  education  funds  diminishes,  trade-offs  will  have  to  be 
made  and  policy  makers  will  need  to  consider  which  goals  of  the  high  school  to 
retain  and  which  to  pare,  which  to  einphasize  and  which  to  place  on  the  back  burner. 

These  decisions  will  not  be  easy  and  wl U  have  implications  for  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  public  high  school.    Although  the  number  of  teenagers  is  decreasing, 
current  indicators  suggest  that  this  decline  will  not  affect  private  schools  as 
much  as  their  public  school  counterparts.    Private  education,  like  public 
education,  has  experienced  declining  enrol Iments . ^ ^    But  this  overall  decline  has 
be,n  due  in  large  part  to  the  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollments,  which 
account  for  approxir.ately  three-fourths  of  private  school  enrollments.    The  non- 
Catholic  private  educat  loc^  sector ,  however,  has  been  increasing  in  size  since 
1968  and  Tiany  schools  have  long  waiting  lines. 

Private  schools  may  become  increasingly  attractive  to  middle  and  upper  middle 
income  families  if  they  believe  that  public  education  cannot  provide  their  children 
with  rigorous  academic  preparation.    Many  are  beginning  to  feel  that  in  the  public 
high  school 's'rr^er;pt'~to  be  socially  responsive,  it  has  sacrificed  scholastic 
excellence.     If  the  decline  in  the  high  school  age  population  is  exacerbated  by 
a  continued  loss  of  faith  in  public  education,  the  future  of  public  secondary 
education  could  be  bleak. 

The  mission  of  the  high  school  needs  to  be  reassessed  in  light  of  atter,pt5  to 
reduce  local  education  expenditures.  Changes  in  curr » cu lum  w 1 1 1  be  quite  likely. 
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But  which  courses  should  be  cut?    Advanced  placement  courses?    Remedical  courses? 
Community-based  courses?    Work  experience?     Fewer  advanced  courses  means  that 
norceptlons  of  Che  high  school  as  being  unable  to  provide  for  the  acaderi i ca I  ly 
gifted  student  wilt  be  reinforced.     Such  perceptions  inay  accelerate  the  exit  of 
brighter  or  highly  tijotivated  students  to  private  schools.     Kewer  remedial  courses 
means  that  the  poorer  performing  student  will  continue  to  slip  by  the  wayside. 
Cutting  out  community-based  education  and  work  experience  may  also  adversely  affect 
a  segment  of  the  high  school  population. 

High  schools  have  been  responsive,  perhaps  zoo  responsive,  to  changes  in  currlcular 
taste.     The  resultant  currlcular  diversity  has  probably  benefitted  the  poorer 
scudent  .n,st.    Cutting  courses  may  merely  result  in  paring  ,he  curriculum  suitable 
for  one  segment  of  the  population  only  to  replace  it  with  courses  appropriate  to 
the  more  academically  advantaged.     A  renewed  focus  on  academic  excellence  through 
college  preparation  .T^y  increase  the  attractiveness  of  public  education  to  those 
most   likely  to  move  (middle  income)  to  the  private  sector,  but  at  high  cost  to 
those  students  who  ner^d  the  rudiments. 

Given  finite  resources,  schools  will  have  a  hard  time  providing  adequately  for  ■ 
boch  ends  of  the  sptrtrum.     Thus,  policymakers  will  have  to  examine  carefully 
the  Short  and  long-teiTii  economic  and  social  consequences  of  any  such  proposed 
currtcular  changes. 

In  conclusion,  much  of  what  the  subcommittee  hears   in  the  reniaining  weeks  will 
be  fact  mixed  with  opinion.     Much  testimony    may  assess  the  high  school,  find  it 

-.in,,  an.  r«o™=n.  .efo™,.  ,n  .r..r  anUcipa.e  eff=c»  of  ..„e 
9«..d  ..forns,  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

do  and  do  If  p,<^„„, 

.  must  take  mto  account  the 

Tianner  in  which  high  schooU  actually  function 

*  * 

Mr.  C.ai™an.  ,  app.^cia.e  ..e  oppo.unity  .o  pa,.t,cip,»  in  .oday',  .=aHn„  and 
-   .  b=  pi„s=d  to  r«pond  to  any  questions  you  may  hav  =  . 
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Footnotes 


In  1977  th«  NIE  together  with  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education  surveyed  a 
national  sampU  of  public  and  private  high  schools.    The  sample  consisted 
of  2000  public  and  600  private  high  schools  randomly  selected  from  four 
renions  of  the  country  (E«5t,  South,  Midwest,  and  West)  and  from  3 
metropolitan  status  areas  (urban,  rural,  and  suburban).    The  response 
rate  was  72  percent  for  the  public  high  school  principals  and  75  percent 
for  the  private  high  school  heads. 

James  S.  Coleman,  et  al..  Youth:    Transition  to  Adulthood.  Report  of  the 
Pjnel  on  Youth  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Chicago: 
university  of  Chicago  Press,  197«*) ;  John  H.  Martin,  et  al..  National  Panel 
on  High  School  and  Adolescent  Education  (Washington,  DC:    U.S.  Government 
Krlntfng  6f/Ice,  March  l97M;  B.  i^rank  Brown,  et  al..  The  Reform  of 
Secondary  Education:    A  Report  to  the  Public  and  the  Profess  on,  Nationa 
Commission  on  the  Reform  oV  tecondary  bducation  VNew  York:     ine  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1973). 

has  sponsored  further  research  In  a  selected  group  of  the  previously 
i  rveyed  schools.    This  work,  when  completed,  will  allow  us  to  compare  how 
principals,  teachers,  and  counselors  perceive  their  schools  and  their  work, 
and  how  various  school  characteristics-such  as  size,  management,  and 
location-  relate  to  teacher  and  counselor  attitudes  and  behaviors.  In 
addition  to  these  surveys  we  are  also  supporting  case  studies  to  capture  a 
more  indepth  picturu  of  high  school  programs,  management,  and  students. 

Traditional  theory  stems  from  the  work  of  Max  Weber,  From  Max  ^cbcr;  Essays 
•  in  sociology  (H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills,  trans.),  (Oxford:  Oxford 
university  Press,  1958)  and  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization. 
(A.  H.  Henderson  and  Talcott  Parsons,  trans. ) ,  Oxtord:    Oxford  University 
Press    19^7)      Bureaucratic  theory  as  it  applies  to  schools  «s  discussed  >n 
J. a.  Anderson,  Bureaucracy  in  Education  (Baltimore:    Johns  Hopkins  University 
?re3S,  1968). 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  is  now  gathering  private 
education  data  on  an  annual  basis.    The  Congress,  in  its  recently  mandated 
study  of  School  Finance,  calls  for  a  major  sub-study  of  private  schools 
and  there  have  been  numerous  efforts  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels  to 
enact  tuition  tax  credit  and  voucher  proposals. 

These  results  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  NIE  publications  High  School  '77 
and  The  Private  High  School  Today  (forthcoming). 
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See  Terrence  Deal,  John  W.  Heyer,  and  Richard  W.  Scott,  -'Organizational 

eS  hvT*3 o^^V?!!*'  tn  Hanaqinq  Educational  Organization,. 

PuhU,hi  Vr       ?Jic[^^^!        Terrence  E.  Oeal^Berkeley:  HcCutcheon  

o?  iii^^L     ;u^r^i      .  ^"^"^  ^'  "Divergent  Worlds 

Pro^^iS'     fC^n^Md^     :  ^°"]  Schools  In  the  Experimental  Schools 

r'roQram  ,  (Cambridge:    Huron  Institute,  1979). 


p?li«e";cS^u'J::  ""'•••S""'  f  con,eque„ce  between  how  public  end 

See  '•Summary  of  Concerns  and  Recommendations*',  Giving  Youth  a  Better 
^'^'"g^*  The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  In  Higher  Education,  1979. 


ttln  5^^^HI^'^,*"^°"  ''i?'"  ^"''^  '^'a'^^'"  -^re  education 

than  do  public  schools  Is  confirmed  by  a  recent  report  from  the  Census 
bureau.    For  example,  private  schools  enroll  less  than  7  ^r«nt  o?  ?1„I  |  les 
UcL!"""     ["IIT^  ?'5»000,  but  over  I8  percent  of'famM  es  wI?J 

IrlTl.        ^'^'?^-  P"P"5  with  parents  who  are  not  col  eg e 

graduates  are  only  half  as  likely  to  be  in  a  nonpublic  school  as  are  dudIIs 

types  o?  r>^^p2b?Ic  ' 
schools  enroll  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  minority  students  than  do  the 
sc^u"*^'"  those  minority  students  who  Ire  en'fteS'tn  ^^n  u^lic 

n^i^i^'"         T''''  ''"^"^  concentrated  In  the  higher  income  (*nd  co  ege) 
graduate  groups  than  are  their  white  counter  parts.    See  U,S,  f 
Census,  Current  Population  Report,  Series  P-20,  No.  321  (1979) 


Bureau  of  the 


3!;ic^"lii!''  fin'nci'i"  constrelnts  under 

p"«jT«'/^"l:  """"O"  frogrmi  Interfere  with  One  Another?" 

th;"o!tl'o?".2:?irprS^- J?"  •"'>        •  """"'o"  on 

Donald  Er I ckson   "Recent  Enrollment  Trends  In  U.S.  Nonpublic  Schools"  In 
Declining  Enrollments:    The  Challenge  of  the  Coming  Decade.  eds?lu«n  AErar«wltz 
and  Stuart  Rosenfeld.  (Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Gover^nent  ^r?^?ingTff|^''7^8) 

bS^?:in^i"j;^;«jr.:r^i?! '  """"^  °' feciiuies. 
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APPENDIX 


Table  2.  Schools  Offering  Special  Services 

Percentage  of  Schools 
Service  Offering  Service 

College  oriented 

Advanced  placement    "^^^ 

College-level  courses  on  college  campus    53 

College-level  course  at  high  school    "^S 

Job  related 

Work  experience  or  occupational  training    65 

Job  placement    36 

r^emedial:  at  least  some  students  taking  remedial  work  in- 
English    76 

Mathematics    68 


Figure  7 

Three  Types  of  Need-Based  Programs 


Remedial,  job-oriant(  . 
or  college-oriented  program:. 

Offers  at  least  one  o(  the  three 
Offers  at  least  ^mo  of  the  three 
Offers  all  three 
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Source:  Nl&NASSP  survey,  items  21  and  23. 
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Chart  1.  Features  Most  Schools  Have 

'Vflho^r'"'  '"'^  ^»  ^-"^  «7  percent 

Schools  Of  Schools 

TraditionaJ  35-  lo  60-minute 
periods 


Career  information  center 


Remeoiai  reading  or  mathe* 
matics  laboratories 


Free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  funding 

Biology,  chemistry,  physics; 

Business  education,  home- 
making,  art,  wood  or 
machtne  shop: 

Sequential  mathematics  through 
grade  1 2: 

Full  year  of  English  reautred 
for  all  1 0th  and  1 1  th  graders 


Vocational  education  funding; 
Special  education  funding 

Sociology,  anthropology, 
or  psychology 


ESEA  Title  I  funding; 
Transportation  funding 

French 


At  least  some  1  2th  graders 
in  o(f-campus  programs 
part  o(  the  school  week 


10  to  25  percent  of  1 1th 
and  1 2th  graders  in  some 
extracurricular  activity 

A»B'C-D-F  grading  system 


At  least  6  percent  oi  all  1 2th 
graders  and  at  (east  some 
1 1  th  graders  m  off ♦campgs 
programs  part  of  the  school 
week 

At  least  25  percent  of  M  th 
and  1 2;h  graders  in  some 
extracurricular  activity 
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Chart  2.  Features  Few  Schools  Have 
of  Schools  scnoois 


Minicourses; 
Trtmester  system; 
Yev-round  schedule; 
Modules  (10  to  30  minutes) 
Rexible  or  daily  demand 
scheduling 


Quarter  system; 
Subuntts  or  subschools; 
Block  or  departmental 

scheduling  (2-hour  periods 

or  tonger) 


Voluntary  summer  school 


Bilingual  education  funding; 
Funding  for  assistance  to  Indo- 
Chinese  refugee  children: 
ESEA  (desegregation)  funding 

Russian: 

Women's  studies: 
Values  clarification,  moral 
educatKsn 


State  compensatory 
education  funding 


Ethnic  studies 


Latin 

Environmental  studies 


>edit  for  travel  experience;  Credit  by  examination 

Credit  from  community  Credit  by  contract 

volunteenng 


Diagflostic  prescnptive 
•education  (DPE); 
Bilingual  program  • 


College-level  courses  given 

at  high  school: 
Early  exit  by  examination 

(for  diploma  or  equivalent): 

Individually  paced  learning ; 

Dropout  prevention  program 


Pass-withdraw:  Numerical  grading 

Self-evaluation  verification 

of  competency; 
Weighted  grading; 
Conferences 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  M.  BAHNER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

IDEA,  CHARLES  KETTERING  FOUNDATION 
Dr.  Bahner.  Do  you  want  me  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bahner.  My  name  is  John  Bahner.  The  chairman  has  asked 
me  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  attitudes  of  the  public  tow  ' 
pubUc  education,  with  an  emphasis  on  secondary  schools  I  will 
commenting  on  one,  1 1  years  of  Gallup  polls  of  public  opinion 
public  attitudes  toward  public  schools;  two,  Gallup  polls  of  < 
agers;  a  study  of  schooling,  a  massive  study  by  our  agency  s 
survey  of  parents,  teachers,  students,  and  administrators  wl 
undergoing  a  massive  change  process  in  the  schools  which  we  ^c. 
individually  guided  education. 

I  would  like  to  forewarn  you,  I  will  be  speaking  from  notes.  If 
you  are  tiying  to  keep  up  with  me,  it  will  not  be  there.  I  will  try  to 
abstract  the  condensation  which  is  a  composite  of  all  these  surveys 
We  have  the  actual  surveys  themselves  if  you  want  them 
n^ii  know,  newspapere,  when  reporting  on  the  Gallup 

poll  results,  mention  discipline.  That  is  correct.  C^er  the  11  yeare 
^v,2.^  ^iTu  ^L"^^  26  percent  of  the  respondents  who 

when  asked  the  question  "What  are  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing American  schools?  mention  discipline.  Those  headlines  could 
have  accurately  mentioned  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  parents 
failto  mention  disciplme  as  being  the  problem. 

^e  kids  respond  in  the  same  manner  when  we  probe  a  little 
How  do  you  feel  the  teachers  handle  this  prob- 
ItT'u         ""^P?"?®'       general  response  of  the  students  is  that 
the  handlmg  of  it  is  about  right. 

How  do  the  Gallup  poll  responses  rate  the  public  schools?  There 
has  been  a  downward  trend  over  the  past  11  years.  Again,  in  our 
own  study  of  schooling,  we  probed  a  little  bit  further  and  found 
that  parents  tend  to  rate  their  own  school  higher  than  they  rate 
public  schools  in  general. 

The  lowest  ratings  on  the  Gallup  polls  come  from  black  inner- 
city  respondents  The  highest  ratings  for  schools  come  from  subur- 
ban, rural,  small  schools,  and  rural  areas. 

The  West  geographically  rates  their  schools  lower  than  other 
major  areas  of  the  country.  Almost  twice  as  many  teenagers  as 
adults  mention  drugs  as  a  problem.  About  23  percent  of  tl^  teen- 
agers mentioned  that,  and  only  12  percent  of  the  adults 

One  encouraging  note,  I  think:  53  percent  of  the  parents  with 
Sif^il  public  schools,  when  asked  "Pfow  does  your  child's  school 
compare  with  the  school  you  went  to?"  53  percent  responded  that 
^%  f  fj*  ^tter;  39  percent  said  they  are  worse.  When  you 
add  to  that  the  respondents  who  do  not  have  kids  in  school  or  who 
have  kids  in  parochial,  it  comes  out  about  50-50.  But  those  with 
kids  in  public  schools,  53  percent  say  "The  schools  today  are  better 
than  the  ones  I  went  to.'^That  kind  of  information  often  does  not 
get  into  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  from  the  same  source. 

Tracking  is  also  a  problem.  That  is  an  attempt  to  put  them 
through  vocational  programs,  business  programs,  and  so  forth.  The 
goal  is  a  notable  one;  the  application  of  that  is  causing  two  kinds  of 
problems  that  we  believe  in  looking  at  the  data.  This  is  just  being 
analyzed.  We  do  not  have  the  published  report  yet.  One  is  that  wi 
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are  increasing  the  segregation  not  just  by  races  but  by  tracks,  and 
there  is  not  the  intermingling  in  the  schools.  I  thuik  these  have 
social  consequences  that  have  to  be  looked  at.  j  *  <.u„ 

Second,  it  seems  when  we  track  kids,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
same  basic  knowledge.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
kinds  of  curriculum  elements  a  kid  would  have  m  a  vocational 
program  as  opposed  to  a  precoUegiate  program.  So  our  attempt  to 
account  for  difference  creates  other  problems.    ,  ^  ^    ,  .   „  . 

What  does  the  pubUc  think  public  schools  ought  to  do  m  order  to 
get  an  "A"?  I  will  show  you  a  chart. 

This  is  in  rank  order  as  to  the  public  response.  I  would  sure^ 
agree  the  quality  of  teachers  is  a  key  element  if  schools  are  to  be 

^"SiSpline  is  another  factor,  but  it  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  some,  discipline  means  to  create  a  setf-disci- 
pline  in  each  kid  that  he  can  handle  himself  well  At  the  other 
extreme  means  kids  should  do  just  like  that-everything  adulte  tell 
them  to  do.  Obviously,  it  is  somewhere  m  between  there  that  we 
have  to  strive  for.  But  it  means  other  thmgs  to  other  people. 

Higher  standards  is  a  reference  to  the  academic  standards.  1 
might  add  the  teenage  Gallup  poll  also  suggested,  and  I  believe  the 
first  witness  mentioned  this,  that  our  own  teenagers  believe  ttiat 
our  schools  are  not  hard  enough,  that  schools  are  too  easy.  You 
might  look  at  that  teenage  poU.  I  think  you  will  have  some  satis- 
faction that  the  youth  of  our  country  really  aspire  to  the  work 
ethic  and  providing  service  to  the  community. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  mdividual  attention  which 
in  questioning,  I  think  the  committee  members  have  mdicated, 
why  is  it  that  kids  are  unhappy  with  school?  ,    ,  •  i. 

The  biggest  factor  we  have  determined  is  that  the  school  is  not 
relevant  to  them.  This  is  not  aU  of  them,  of  course,  but  how  do  you 
individualize  a  problem  making  it  appropriate  for  each  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled?  j  fUof  nf 
When  surveying  the  teenagers,  they  also  mentioned  that  one  oi 
the  greatest  problems,  in  fact  it  was  a  greater  problem  than  any- 
thing adults  mention,  was  their  own  lack  of  interest.  Then-  own 
lack  of  interest.  WeU,  what  can  we  do  about  this?  In  surveying 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  of  the  program  which  we  call  the 
individually  guided  education,  which  is  a  program  of  positive  con- 
structive change,  innovations  in  it,  that  when  surveymg  the  stu- 
de™te  aSd  askhi^  them  about  the  elements  of  the  program  under 
individually  guided  education,  we  had  a  very  enthusiastic  rMponse, 
SrSSLe  the  things  kids.are  looking  for  ^^^^^^Y^^^l 
asked  parents  the  same  question,  can  a  school  ""^ertake  mnova- 
tion  and  change  and  have  the  parents  be  happy  about  it-we  often 
think  parents  do  not  like  innovation  and  change-our  exTOnence 
was  t\mt  both  parents  and  teachers  say  that  it  is  much  better  or 
somewhat  better  5  percent  of  the  parents  say  it  is  not  at  aU  better 
ISdTor^  of  the  teachers  said  it  was  less  good  than  what  they  had 

Now  when  you  have  changes  in  school,  what  are  the  effects  of 

*At  least  in  this  program,  at  a  time  when  standardized  test  scores 
were  declining,  the  poUing  of  principals  mvolved  m  this  program 
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surveyed  over  a  4-year  period  indicated  scores  were  significantly 
higher,  shghtly  higher,  or  no  change.  Only  1  percent  in  reading 
and  5  percent  in  math  reported  even  slightly  lower  standardized 
test  scores. 

So,  my  point  is,  solid  well-planned  change  based  on  sound  educa- 
tional principles  and  well  implemented,  can  bring  about  good  edu- 
cation and  please  the  parents  at  the  same  time.  My  point  is  that 
schools  can  change  for  the  better  and  legislation,  m  my  opinion, 
can  contribute  to  that  change.  Our  foundation  is  very  willing  to 
participate  in  additional  hearings,  provide  more  information  or  do 
whatever  we  can  to  help  this  committee  in  its  work. 

iTiank  you  for  allowing  me  to  make  this  presentation. 

IThe  prepared  statemsnt  of  John  Bahner  information  follows:] 
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Pp«PAR«n  Statkmbjit  op  John  M.  Bahnkk,  Exicutivk  Dihector,  bwrmrra  tor 
^^SO^P^i?^^SL.Tio"NAi.  AcnvmHi.  Chaelrs  F.  Krttkrino  Foundation. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

My  naiDe  ia  John  Bahner  aiid  I  am  executive  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Development  of  Educational  Activities  (/I/D/E/A/) , 
a  division  of  the  Charles  t .  Kettering  Foundation.  The 
headquarters  of  the  foundation  are  located  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  n/n/Z/K/  and  programs  in  international  affairs,  urban 
affairs,  and  foundation-related  exploratory  research  are 
housed.    The  foundation  also  includes  additional  education 
offices  in  Melbourne,  Florida,  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Research  Laboratory  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 

Through  its  education  division,  the  Kettering  Foundation 
'  seeks  to  improve  schooling  for  children  and  adolescents  in 
the  United  States.    The  subject  is  addressed  through  three 
separate  but  related  missions:    analyzing  educational  policy 
issues,  implementing  the  /I/D/E/A/  Change  Program  for 
Individually  Guided  Education  (IGE) ,  and  conducting  a  project 
called  A  Study  of  Schooling  in  the  United  States.  The 
Gallup  polls  of  the  public's  attitudes  toward  the  public  schools 
and  two  related  surveys  of  teenage  students  have  been  conducted 
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under  the  mission  of  analyzing  educational  policy  issues. 
Also  within  that  mission,  /I/D/E/A/  has  sponsored  a  variety 
of  commissions,  studies,  and  seminars  designed  co  stiaiulate 
creative  exchange  among  educators.     The  IGE  program  is  a 
plan  for  continuous  school  improvement  that  can  be  adopted 
by  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  is  currently  in 
operation  in  more  than  two  thousand  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  thirty-five  American  schools  abroad.     Our  third 
mission,  sponsoring  A  Study  of  Schooling  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  in-depth  look  at  education,  which  we  expect 
will  provide  a  background  for  significant  educational  innova- 
tion. 

Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  provide  an  overview  of 
public  attitudes  about  education,  concentrating  on  the 
secondary  level.     My  testimony  is  based  on  information  from 
four  sources:     the  annual  Gallup  polls  of  the  public's 
attitudes  toward  the  public  schools  conducted  between  1S69 
and  1979,  two  Gallup  surveys   (in  1978  and  1979)  of  American 
teenagers'  attitudes  toward  the  public  schools,  preliminary 
results  from  A  Study  of  Schooling,  and  surveys  of  principals, 
students,  parents,  and  teachers  whose  schools  are  using  the 
IGE  program.     i  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Gallup  Poll  of  the  Public's  Attitudes  toward  the  Public 
Schools  .nd  a  bibliography,  and  I  also  have  filed  one  complete 
copy  of  these  source  materials  with  the  subcommittee  staff. 
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Public  Attitudes  toward  Public  Schools 


Since  1969,  the  Gallup  Organization  has  conducted  an 
annual  poll  designed  to  determine  the  public's  attitudes 
toward  the  public  schools.    We  now  have  eleven  years  of  data 
from  which  to  cull  information  and  identify  established 
trends  in  the  public's  perceptions  of  American  public  schools, 

Since  1974,  Interviewers  have  asked  participants  to 
rate  the  public  schools,  giving  schools  a  grade  of  A,  B,  C, 
D,  or  Fail.     The  following  responses  have  been  gathered: 

National  Totals 

Ratings  Given 
the  Public 
Schools 

A  rating 
B  rating 
C  rating 
D  rating 
Fail 

Don ' t  know/ 
no  answer 

Since  the  question  was  first  asked,  a  dovmward  trend  has 
continued  in  the  A  and  B  ratings.     In  1974,  48  percent  of 
the  respondents  gave  the  public  schools  an  A  or  a  B;   34  percent 
gave  them  similar  ratings  in  1979.     More  people  are  giving 
the  schools  a  C  or  D  rating  each  year.     In  1974,  21  percent 
and  6  percent  of  those  interviewed  gave  public  schools  a  C 
or  a  D  respectively,  whereas  30  percent  and  11  percent  rated 
the  public  schools  in  such  a  way  in  1979. 


1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

8 

9 

11 

13 

13 

18 

26 

27 

26 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

28 

28 

28 

21 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

5 

18 

15 

19 

14 

13 

20 
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Those  respondents  who 
public  schools  in  the  1979 
currently  attending  public 
indicates : 


gave  the  highest  ratings  to  the 
poll  were  parents  with  children 
schools,  as  the  following  table 


Rating 


A 
B 

C 

D 

Don't  know/ 
no  answer 


National 
Totals 
% 

8 
26 
30 
11 

7 

18 


Public  Parochial 

No  Children    School  School 

In  Schools      Parents  Parents 

%                  %  % 


7 
22 
28 
11 

7 

25 


12 
37 
31 
10 
7 


7 
14 
40 
21 

9 


In  the  1979  poll,   49  percent  of  the  public  school  parents 
gave  public  schools  an  A  or  B,  and  41  percent  a  C  or  a  d. 
Conversely,  parents  whose  children  attend  private  or  parochial 
schools  gave  the  public  scl ools  their  lowest  rating.  Twenty- 
one  percent  of  these  adults  gave  public  schools  an  A  or  B 
rating,  and  61  percent  gave  them  a  C  or  D. 

Examining  public  school  ratings  in  terms  of  other 
categories,  pollsters  have  analyzed  the  data  and  listed  the 
following  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  1979  survey: 

o        The  public  schools  are  held  in  lowest  esteem  by 

blacks  living  in  the  central  cities  of  the  North. 

o        Younger  adults  are  more  critical  of  the  schools 

than  their  elders. 

o        Better-educated  citizens  give  the  schools  lower 
ratings  than  do  the  more  poorly  educated. 
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o 


Public  schools  are  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
residents  of  small  towns  and  rural  communities, 
o       Southern  blacks  rate  their  public  schools  higher 
than  Northern  blacks. 

o        Persons  living  in  the  West  give  their  public 
schools  a  lower  rating  than  persons  living  in  other 
major  areas  of  the  nation. 

When  adults  were  asked  what  the  public  schools  must  do 
to  deserve  an  A,  they  gave  the  following  responses  in  the 
order  of  their  mention: 

1.  Improve  the  quality  of  teachers 

2.  Increase  discipline 

3.  Set  higher  standards 

4.  Give  students  more  individual  attention 

5.  Put  more  emphasis  on  the  basics— the  three  Rs 

6.  Better  management  and  direction  of  schools 

7.  Establish  closer  relations  with  parents 

Results  of  the  1974  Gallup  poll  rated  "poor  curriculum 
and  poor  standards"  as  ninth  in  a  list  of  major  problem 
facing  public  schools,  with  3  percent  of  the  respondents 
citing  it  as  such,  but  in  1979,  11  percent  regarded  it  as  a 
major  problem.     Part  of  the  increasing  concern  with  curriculum 
is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  back-to-basics  movement. 
However,  the  1977  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  57  percent  of 
the  respondents  had  not  heard  of  the  movement  (41  percent 
claimed  they  had).     Many  of  the  participants  in  the  survey 
thought  of  back-to-basics  not  in  relation  to  subjects  or 
courses,  but  in  relation  to  the  educational  process.  To 
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them  it  meant  such  things  as  respect  for  teachers,  manners, 
obedience,  and  structured  classrooms;  it  meant  a  return  to 
the  old  ways  of  teaching. 

In  view  of  the  attention  that  Proposition  13  and  other 
signs  of  the  tax  revolt  received  in  the  late  1970s,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  "lack  of  proper  financial  support"  has  been 
consistently  rated  in  third  position  on  the  list  of  major 
problems  confronting  the  public  schools.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  1972  and  1973,  when  only  19  percent  and  16  percent  of  the 
total  respondents  regarded  it  as  a  major  problem,  35  percent 
of  the  professional  educators  surveyed  regarded  it  as  such. 

The  1979  poll  revealed  that  only  12  percent  of  those 
interviewed  claimed  to  know  the  cost  per  child,  per  school 
year,  in  their  local  public  schools.     Further,  when  those 
who  claimed  to  know  ware  asked  to  name  the  figure,  they  gave 
an  amount  substantially  lower  than  the  national  estimate. 
(A  median  amount  arrived  at  by  those  who  claimed  to  know  the 
cost  was  $1,200;  the  national  estimate  was  $2,100.)  some 
argue  that  if  the  cost  per  child,  per  year,  were  more  widely 
known,  greater  attention  would  be  given  to  public  school 
education.     However,  others  claim  that  if  the  figure  were 
known,  more  pressure  would  be  placed  on  the  schools  to  cut 
costs,  which  would  result  in  lowering  the  quality  of  education. 

The  Gallup  polls  reveal  that  the  public  seems  to  have 
changed  its  attitude  toward  busing  and  integration  over  the 
past  three  years.     In  1977,  13  percent  of  tne  respondents  to 
the  poll  cited  busing  and  integration  as  a  major  problem  for 
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the  public  schools,  making  it  second  in  the  list  of  problems 
confronting  public  schools— the  position  it  had  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  decade.     In  1978,  the  concern  with 
integration  and  busing  began  to  subside;  although  13  percent 
of  the  participants  in  the  poll  still  listed  it  as  a  major 
problem,  the  same  number  also  listed  "use  of  drugs"  and 
"lack  of  proper  financial  support"  as  the  main  problem.  In 
1979,  "busing  and  integration"  was  listed  as  a  major  problem 
by  only  9  percent  of  the  respondents.     It  was  superseded  by 
"lack  of  discipline"   (24%),  "use  of  drugs"   (13%),  "lack  of 
proper  financial  support"  (12%),  "poor  curriculum  and  poor 
standards"   (11%),  and  "difficulty  in  getting  good  teachers" 
(10%).     Perhaps  the  success  of  busing  in  several  of  the 
major  cities  over  the  decade  has  calmed  most  parents' 
apprehensions  about  the  process. 
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Gallup  Youth  Polls 


Some  of  the  most  heartening  findings  in  our  educational 
research  program  come  from  the  polling  of  American  youth  on 
their  attitudes  toward  the  public  schools.     The  first  youth 
poll  was  conducted  during  November,  1978.     The  second  was 
taken  during  October,  1979,  and  its  results  have  not  yet 
been  released  publicly.     Both  have- been  conducted  by  the 
Gallup  Organization  in  a  joint  project  with  the  Kettering 
Foundation. 

For  two  years  in  a  row,  youth  polls  have  shown  that 
about  half  of  America's  teenagers  say  students  are  not  being 
asked  to  work  hard  enough  either  in  school  or  on  homework. 
In  the  1979  survey,  a  majority  (58%)  said  students  weren't 
asked  to  work  hard  enough  in  elementary  schools,  and  45 
percent  said  the  same  for  high  school  work  requirements. 
The  survey  noted  that  black  teenagers  (61%)  felt  more  strongly 
than  white  teenagers  (57%)   that  elementary  school  children 
were  not  asked  to  work  hard  enough.    Assessing  work  demands 
at  the  high  school  level,  48  percent  of  black  youths  and  44 
percent  of  whites  interviewed  judged  these  demands  to  be  too 
low. 

Although  there  was  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of 
the  question,  the  1979  poll  is  consistent  with  the  1978 
findings.     A  total  of  53.4  percent  of  those  surveyed  said 
students  were  not  being  asked  to  work  hard  enough.     In  the 
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second  poll,  black  teenagers  (66.5%)  again  felt  more  strongly 
than  whites  (50. 4%)  that  students  were  not  being  asked  to 
work  enough. 

Young  people  gave  a  favorable  rating  to  the  local 
public  schools  in  both  polls.     They  were  asked  to  rate  their 
schools  in  the  way  their  school  work  is  often  rated:    A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  Fail.     In  1978,  more  than  half  (55.2%)  gave  the 
schools  an  A  or  B  rating.     In  the  more  recent  poll,  47.9 
percent  of  teenagers  gave  their  school  an  A  or  B  rating,  a 
drop  of  more  than  seven  percentage  points  in  one  year.  Com- 
parisons of  responses  in  1978  and  1979  are  contained  in  the 
following  teible. 

Grade  Given  Schools 

•78  '79 


10.2  9-0 
45.0  38.9 


A 
B 

C 

Fail  4.5  *'l 

Don't  know  *^ 


29.6  36.2 
9.3  10.1 


The  following  table  compares  the  ratings  of  public 
schools  by  adults  and  youth  in  1979. 

Grade  Given  Local  Schools 

Adult  Youth 

%  % 

A                                           "     8  9-0 

B                                               26  38.9 

C                                               30  36.2 

n                                            11  10-1 

F                                               7  4,9 

Don't  know 

It  is  "interesting  to  note  that  only  34  percent  of  the  adults 
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gave  the  schools  an  A  or  B  rating  while  47.9  percent  of  the 
teenagers  questioned  rated  their  own  schools  A  or  B.    if  the  let 
grade  C  is  added  to  the  comparison,  64  percent  of  the  adults 
rated  schools  A,  B,  or  C,  while  84.1  percent  of  the  students 
rated  their  schools  C  or  better. 

When  asked  how  serious  nine  specific  behavior  problems 
were  in  their  schools,  teenagers  answered  in  the  following 
way,  with  the  percentage  given  of  those  saying  it  is  "very 
big"  or  "fairly  big". 


Absenteeism  53 

Use  of  marijuana  53 
Students  creating  disturbances 

in  class  53 

Theft  of  personal  property  51 

Vandalism  4^ 

Drinking  37 

Fighting  ^2 

Use  of  hard  drugs  26 

Bringing  weapons  to  school  19 

Apparently,  students  as  well  as  parents  and  legislators  regard 
the  use  of  marijuana,  alcohol,  and  hard  drugs  as  a  serious  be- 
havior problem. 

J-Ti  ten  out  of  eleven  annual  Gallup  polls  of  the  public's 
attitudes  toward  the  public  schools,  adults  have  rated  lack  of 
discipline  as  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  schools. 
In  the  1979  poll,  teenagers  also  asserted  that  discipline 
was  the  major  problem.    There  was  also  agreement  between 
youth  and  adults  on  the  problem  rated  second  in  importance-- 
the  use  of  drugs.    However,  after  agreeing  on  these  two 
issues,  student  and  adult  perceptions  differed.    The  following 
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table  compares  responses  from  the  adult  and  youth  surveys  in 
1979  on  the  question  of  problems  confronting  schools: 


the 

Schools 

Adults 

Youth 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

1 

24 

1 

29.8 

2 

13 

2 

24.0 

3 

12 

9 

5.3 

13 

3.2 

4 

11 

12 

3.3 

5 

10 

10 

5.3 

7 

6.2 

6 

9 

14 

3.2 

7 

4 

4 

8.5 

8 

4 

16 

3.2 

9 

4 

3 

13.6 

10 

3 

21 

.7 

12 

2 

11 

4.0 

Lack  of  discipline 
Use  of  drugs 

Lack  of  proper  financial  support 
Poor  curriculum/ 

poor  standards 
Difficulty  in  getting 

good  teachers 
Integration  and 

busing 
Crime/vandalism 
Large  school  overcrowding 
Pupils'  lack  of  interest 
Parents'  lack  of  interest 
Drinking/alcoholism 

Students  (13.6%)  cite  their  own  lack  of  interest  in 
school  as  the  third  biggest  problem,  while  the  public  in 
general  rates  the  pupils'  lack  of  interest  in  schoolwork  as 
ninth  in  importance,  of  concern  to  only  four  percent.  This 
lack  of  interest  is  named  much  more  often  by  students  attending 
high  school  than  students  in  junior  high,  more  often  by 
girls  16-18  than  boys  the  same  age,  more  often  by  black  than 
white  scudents,  more  often  by  students  of  average-or-below 
in  academic  standing  than  by  above-average  students,  more 
often  by  youth  in  the  East  than  the  Midwest,  the  South,  and 
the  West,  and  more  often  by  those  in  the  rural  areas  than 
those  in  the  cities  or  suburbs. 
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study  of  Schoolincf 


Another  project  by  which  we  gain  insight  into  attitudes 
toward  education  is  "A  Study  of  Schooling,"  which  is  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  I.  Goodlad,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  education  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  and  director  of  research  for  /I/D/E/A/.     The  study 
is  an  in-depth  analysis  of  curriculum,  methods  of  planning 
and  teaching,  approaches  to  decision  making  in  schools,  and 
relationships  between  school  and  community. 

A  collaborative  project  undertaken  in  1972  by  several 
foundations  emd  two  government  agencies,  the  study  examines 
the  day-to-day  functioning  of  schools.     It  is  designed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  interacting  variables  felt  to  be 
present  in  all  American  schools  in  order  to  describe  the 
education  process.     The  staff  studied  thirty-eight  schools 
across  the  country,  carefully  selected  to  include  a  variety 
of  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  students,  size  and 
location  of  schools,  and  socioeconomic  conditions  in  the 
areas.     The  thirty-eight  schools  were  chosen  in  sets  of 
three,  each  made  up  of  an  elementary  school,  junior  high,  and 
high  school  into  which  it  fed.     One  school  was  a  combination 
middle  school-high  school,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
schools  to  thirty-eight,  rather  than  thirty-nine.     There  were 
three  types  of  data  gathered  for  the  study,  including  question- 
naires from  17,163  students,  1,433  teachers,  36  principals. 
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8,624  parents,  and  140  school  board  members  and  central 
office  administrators. 

The  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  an  educational  journal,  is 
publishing  a  progress  report,  in  the  form  of  a  four-part 
series.    The  first  three  articles  have  already  been  published, 
and  the  fourth  article  will  appear  in  the  February,  1980, 
issue.    Although  analysis  of  the  study's  voluminous  data  is 
incomplete,  some  trends  relating  to  how  teenagers  view  their 
schools—especially  in  the  areas  of  class  climate,  peer 
relationships,  and  tracking— are  beginning  to  emerge. 

One  of  the  variables  studied  was  the  way  students  felt 
about  themselves  and  their  plans  for  the  future.    An  examina- 
tion of  the  results  by  grade  suggests  that  the  students' 
self-concepts  show  small  but  gradual  increases  as  their 
grade  levels  rise;  their  self-concept  in  relation  to  their 
peers  remains  fairly  stable;  and  their  self-concept  in 
academics  shows  a  slight  downward  trend  with  increasing 
grade  levels.    The  survey  also  contained  questions  about 
students'  plans  for  the  future.    The  results  are  contained 
in  the  following  table: 

Secondary  Students'  Perceptions  of  What 
They  Will  Probably  Do  in  the  Future 

ft  II 

Possible  Response  » 

Quit  school  as  soon 

as  possible  2.3  ^oa 

Finish  high  school  26.8  J,^ax 

Go  to  trade  or  ■,  ira 

technical  school  9.5  1,164 

Go  to  a  junior  college  9.9  ±,ii-> 

Go  to  a  four-year 

college  or  university  34.5  4,^13 
Go  to  graduate  school 

after  college    '  7.4  »uo 

Don't  know  '-5 
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When  responses  to  these  questions  are  correlated  with 
students'  self-concept  scores,  analysts  see  the  beginning  of 
a  pattern  suggesting  that  students  who  plan  on  some  form  of 
higher  education  have  higher  self-concept  scores  than  those 
who  do  not.     These  tentative  indications  that  perceptions  of 
schooling  may  vary  according  to  students'  self-concepts  are 
of  great  interest  to  Study  of  Schooling  staff  members.  it 
is  possible,  they  explain,  that  not  only  are  these  students 
perceptions  of  schooling  different,  but  their  experiences  mav 
be  different  as  well. 

Another  area  covered  in  the  study  was  the  nature  of 
life  for  students  at  the  institutional  level  of  schooling. 
What  is  it  like  to  be  a  young  person  in  the  student  setting? 
At  this  early  stage  of  analysis,  no  unusual  pattern  has 
emerged;  students  who  have  a  higher  self-concept  in  relation 
to  their  peers  say  it  is  easy  to  make  friends,  and  students 
who  have  higher  self-concept  scores  tend  to  participate  in 
more  extra-curriculeir  activities.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
responses  to  the  question,  "If  you  had  to  choose  the  one 
best  thing  about  this  school,  what  would  it  be?" 

Secondary  Students'  Choices  of  the 
"One  Best  Thing"  about  Their  School 

Responses  %  |^ 

My  friends  34,9  4^103 

Sports  13,4  1,579 
Good  student  attitudes 
(friendly,  good  school 

spirit,  cooperative)  11. 3  1  334 

Nothing  e.O  '94I 

The  classes  I'm  taking  7,0  826 
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% 

N 

5.7 

665 

5.0 

588 

4.8 

563 

4.1 

477 

2.6 

305 

1.9 

221 

1.4 

165 

Table  2  (Continued) 

Responses 

The  variety  of  class  offerings 
Fair  rules  and  regulations 
Little  or  no  race  prejudice 

or  conflict 
Teachers 

Extracurricular  activities 

other  than  sports 
Principal  and  others  who 

run  the  school 
Campus f  buildings,  and 

equipment 

One  of  the  most  surprising  findings  has  been  the  level 
of  "tracking"— that  is,  the  segregation  of  students  by 
presumed  levels  of  achievement  or  ability— in  high  schools. 
All  thirteen  of  the  high  schools  in  our  sample  track  students 
in  the  academic  subjects;  eight  of  them  track  in  English, 
social  studies,  math,  and  science;  and  the  other  five  schools 
track  in  three  of  the  four  subjects.     We  are  looking  at  the 
possibility  that  students  placed  in  highly  structured  curriculum 
tracks  may  be  isolated  from  other  students.     Tracking  is 
accomplished  at  one  of  the  schools  by  placing  students  in 
either  a  vocational  or  an  academic  course  of  study.     As  a 
result,  vocational  students  are  usually  placed  in  the  lower 
groups  and  academic  students  in  the  higher  groups,  based  on 
student  ability  and  achievement.     There  are  enough  instances 
of  segregation  reducing  the  interaction  between  vocational 
and  academic  students  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  such 
a  practice  may  limit  the  range  of  peer  relationships  at  the 
school. 
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One  early,  and  therefore  tentative,  finding  from  A 
Study  of  Schooling  suggests  that  there  are  enormous  gaps  in 
access  to  knowledge  among  students  in  high  schools  with 
tracking  systems.     Tracking,  it  appears,  fails  to  expose 
some  students  to  certain  areas  of  knowledge.     if  that  is 
true,  such  a  circumstance  may  place  severe  constraints  on 
those  students*  futures.     Providing  students  with  different 
levels  of  subjects  as  a  means  to  account  for  individual 
differences  may  result  in  unequal  access  to  knowledge — a 
matter  of  grave  concern  in  our  society.     One  alternative  way 
of  providing  equal  access  to  knowledge  might  be  an  arrangement 
that  would  account  for  differences  in  rates  of  learning 
while  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  students  attain 
certain  levels  of  accomplishment  in  designated  subjects. 

The  data  collection  phase  has  been  completed,  and 
analysis  is  now  under  way.     The  study  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  September  1,  1980,  and  results  will  be  described 
and  analyzed  in  technical  reports,  published  papers,  journal 
articles,  and  seminar  discussions.     A  summary  report  by  John 
Goodlad  will  be  published  by  McGraw-Hill  in  September,  1981. 
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Surveys  of  the  IGE  Program  in  Schools 


The  IGE  program  is  a  process  designed  to  individualize 
learning;  it  bases  its  teaching  principles  on  students' 
needs  and  abilities  rather  than  on  their  ages  or  grade  levels. 

Admittedly,  the  two  surveys— the  Belden  Study  and  a  four- 
year  study  of  IGE  principals—deal  with  the  perceptions  of 
specific  groups  about  the  effects  of  IGE,  but  these  responses 
indicate  that  there  may  be  solutions  to  the  behavior  problems 
of  students  and  to  the  decline  of  standardized  achievement 
test  scores. 

The  Belden  Study  was  conducted  in  1973  and  1974  in 
order  to  find  what  school  administrators,  students,  teachers, 
and  parents  thought  of  the  IGE  program  used  in  their  schools. 
\ihen  parents  and  teachers  were  asked  if,  in  their  opinions, 
the  IGE  program  was  successful,  responses  were  overwhelming 
After  responses  were  adjusted  to  account  for  participants 
who  had  not  answered  the  questions,  it  was  found  that  93 
percent  of  the  parents  claimed  that  the  program  was  either 
very  successful  or  somewhat  successful,  and  100  percent  of 
the  teachers  responded  in  the  same  way.     Eighty- three  percent 
of  the  parents  felt  that  student  academic  performance  was 
about  the  same  or  better  than  before  the  IGE  program  was 
adopted,  and  76  percent  said  that  student  behavior  had 
stayed  the  same  or  improved. 

In  a  four-year  study  (conducted  from  1973  to  1977)  of 
principals  using  the  IGE  program  in  their  elementary  schools. 
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interviewers  asked  about  the  results  of  standardized  achievement 
tests  before  and  after  the  schools  were  involved  in  the  IGE 
program.    The  following  responses,  adjusted  to  account  for 
schools  that  did  not  administer  standardized  achievement 
tests,  were  collected  for  the  1976-77  school  year: 

Principals'  Reports  of  Standardized 
Achievement  Test  Scores  Since  Implementing 
the  IGE  Program 

Reading  and  Mathematics 
Verbal  Achievement  Achievement 

Significantly  higher 

scores  3%  9% 

Slightly  higher 

scores  47% 
No  chemge  in 

scores  44% 
Slightly  lower 

scores  1% 

Such  responses  suggest  that,  rather  than  returning  to  the 
three  Rs,  as  those  proponents  of  the  back-to-basics  movement 
would  have  us  do,  we  should  step  up  efforts  to  develop  and 
test  improved  methods  for  educating  America's  youth. 
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Summary 


The  eleven  Gallup  polls  of  Americans'  attitudes  toward 
the  public  schools  reveal  that  subjects  such  as  busing  and 
integration,  lack  of  proper  financial  support  for  public 
schools,  and  poor  curriculum  seem  not  to  be  as  entrenched  in 
the  public's  minds  as  the  lack  of  discipline  in  public 
schools.     Inde.ed,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  people  citing 
busing  and  integration  as  a  major  problem  facing  public 
schools  perhaps  marks  at  least  a  limited  acceptance  of  an 
issue  that  concerned  many  people  during  the  1970s.  Con- 
versely, the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  people  concerned 
about  poor  curriculum  and  poor  standards  may  indicate  that 
the  public  wants  to  see  something  done  about  low  college 
admissions  test  scores  and  students  who  are  unprepared  to 
enter  the  work  force.     Finally,  as  we  enter  the  1980s  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  public's  attitudes  toward  public 
school  finances.     Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  public's 
indifference  to  matters  of  school  financing  is  that,  as  the 
1979  poll  reveals,  an  overwhelming  majority  doesn't  realize 
what  it  costs  to  send  a  child  through  public  school.  Only 
if  the  public  is  aware  of  all  aspects  of  the  public  school— 
from  what  goes  on  in  the  halls  to  what  goes  on  at  the  school 
board  meetings— will  it  give  the  schools  its  full  support. 

The  picture  of  American  education  as  viewed  by  those 
going  through  the  process— the  students  themselves— is 
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generally  in  agreement,  although  there  are  some  heartening 
differences.     The  students  feel  more  positively  about  their 
schools,  contend  they're  not  being  made  to  work  hard  enough, 
agree  with  adults  that  discipline  and  drugs  are  major  problems, 
and  are  significantly  more  concerned  about  their  own  lack  of 
interest  in  schools  than  are  adults.     They  are  work-oriented, 
they  feel  this  country  is  still  the  land" of  opportunity,  and 
they're  willing  to  perform  community  service  if  they're 
given  course  credit. 

Counter  to  the  many  positive  responses  given  by  students 
in  the  two  Gallup  youth  polls,  A  Study  of  Schooling  indicates 
that  tracking  may  be  denying  a  segment  of  students  a  complete 
education.     Although  students'  interests  vary  greatly,  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  basic,  common  body  of  knowledge 
available  for  all  students.     In  an  attempt  to  present  this 
knowledge  in  the  best  possible  way,  we  believe  that  the 
studies  of  IGE  schools  indicate  that  solid,  well-planned 
educational  innovations  do  get  results,  please  parents,  and 
improve  education. 

I  have  tried  to  respond  to  the  chairman's  request  in 
this  prepared  testimony  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  or  supply  any  additional  material  you 
might  feel  helpful. 

Thank  you. 
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Mta  lUppa.  eioomlooion,  tndlOfwe  MiylUo  ErlotdiA 
r«pfMontoUvo  «nd  dhiUn»n,  EduoMon  Cootfrrittfo, 
WMhtngtort  Mli  HotfM  of  Pl«pi«Mm»ttvo«:  Jdromo  M. 
HughM,  Mitttor  and  ohoirmon,  EduoftUon  CommltKi, 
MlnMoota  AM*  P»mi9i  Ooor^o  tannoeoo*^  wporinioo- 
dtnt  Vtmon  (Novr  J«r«oy)  Towrwrup  Pytitlc  Scftoolt;  J. 
L  JofiM,  MpirtnUndOTU  Dwte  County  ^bllc  Sohood,  . 
Miami.  Fiortdc  Mtiflwoi  Ubot,  oupMlntondopW  ,  ^••r, 
ewMtoo  puiAoia)  Townthlp  Higtt  Scbod  Dtetriot  Ml;;  ^ 
Joan  Orr,  MnoUy  tnd  ciwimian,  EducAUon  OofTMnttML 
Iowa  Suta  Sanott:  A.  Craig  PtttHtpa.  auMrManddrtf  of 
puOltc  Inatrucilofx  Hotl»>  Carolina  •urt*  Oapartmafrtot^ 
KMC  Inatiuotlofl;  ffoni*  a  Quandar.  nlivolpal,  KyWd 
Vallay  School,  AlaundrtiL  Vlrglnio;  Vtnoaiu  Cnaad. , 
•uparlntandanL  Waaitlngton.  DC,  Sohooti;.'? 
tomiMl  a        ipooW  aaalatant  to  iha  PfNtdM^i  V;  ^.^ 


^Iludifila 


rcf«i>i 


8  ^HiJliaaKjarirtB 

f^ttoalMrtalton/' 
ftMH  Qfoupa  v(hdrt 
KvltMrad.  • 
;oti)ytothaVA'Mm. 

'oMiVfyC^iM^O^aM^ 


^M^SSflfSr^o  WdiilKi-lt_  

•oMfvayt,  ift^tN  aama  quMtlpna.  otAtoa  condUdtd  to 


fmOfnwlQ 


0(»i»j^ii^'WIUnacMi^^p«bMc|^ 

fwva  found  nd.wfv  to  dad^«ff^l)y•(y«tth  , 
or  tha  piitoHc|>;)ot  yot  awanl  of  HwjffUfM.I^^ 

'\  AppraxliMl^  ono  paraorf  in  tOMT  namiia 
•a  thamoat  tmportam  pfqblfni  iMfwAinKad  mdn 
qgof  von,  'y^\  do  yoa  ttvmiiirtraltia  Mogaatprp^atpa 
witti  «Wi  1to.pubHo  aohodta^  Ihta  oooMuoity  nwal 

"-a»»^-  '  V?;/  ;  .;,  ■  ; 

AndMpn    ttu«  quoatloo'  to  tha  )B7I  MuMVJtm^' 
luaiiytiiPBaaitwaamdaarapOfiad^yaPraQftV^  — 
.partaona  Wfl»da  >iirttn  atrtNr.vaarai  •••^ 
Oloarar.  m  iMlVyoar  aaaA  In  wfddi^ 
amtipvi  Oa46  oqndlidud^tfia 


;  .V»Wch;  la  . 


rof^^jfSt^Mon^^ 


Chartoa  P.  Katta«loo  foundation.  Doyton,  Onio;  taonprd 
Prlflft  Stavfalv.'ataamMfman  md  oholrman.  Edllc•tfp^^ . 
conrnitttaa,  Now  -Voilt  Suta  Aaatmbly.  Qtm  SttattcK  . 
Mparlntandanl.  HlgMaod  (i:ilnoU)  Public  eOiootai:  < 
R«lph  tufUngton,  oommlaaloner  of  aducatton,  Florida  .  * 
eitla  Dapanmont  of  Education:  Carolyn.,  Wamar. 
tuparintondofit  of  public  Intirucllon,  Arixona  8Uta  . 
Otportmant  of  Education.  ;  . 

Wo  «tah  to  itionk  thoaa  indlvlduali  for  ihoir  wfgablo  ' : 
haip. 

RMMrcfi  ProoMlur* 

7iw  SampMi  Tha.aampf*  doaignod  for  iho  wrmji' 
•unwy  It  a  modlllad  prababltily  Mnvpio  of  tha  notion,  it 
Inciudaa  a  toui  of  tsia  adults  118  yoara  of  aga  and.' 
oldOfV  All  inlorviowlna  waa  conductad  In  tha  hotna.  bjf. 
p«<»onal  Intanlow,  In  tll  tactlona  of  Uw  country  and  to. 
all  typoa  of  loeai  oofmnunitlaa.  A  complata  daaenptto^^  < 
of  tho  iampia  artll  b«  found  al  tha  end  of  tnia  raport  ,  r 

rffflff  of  tntwnfwtpff.  Tha  f  laldwon^  for  thla  atudy  waa' 
cafTlad  out  durfng  tho  parlod  of  3-7  M«y  I870. 

Tff  fnfa/Wawfhg  Fonn.  Alt  tha  Quastlona  Includad  to. 
tha  Burvay  Inatmmant  wart  proiattod  liy  tha  itati  of  tn- 


"  nCLTA  KAFf  AW 


^  9tfnllBrty«>M^,,nN^.ndw  <^ 


ha•.ood^M•d  to  Iha  nom»a*  Vi*-:  V, 

 _j(T»wd  loaratorwUfdaia.a  ina)6r'prob<,  ►o- 

iam.T>#»aaf,forlhafifiilHmo.'(ltort<»c»antnumbafOf  r 
Ihoao  h^arMM  dta  *too«vnfnont  IntorfaraApar  tnd  ^ 
•Haaohara'  ^trikaa-'/o  pJaea  thafp  on  tha  i!a\,of  Prtb-,^ 


Ttta  quaitfkto  aritr. 

•  WMW>aNi  tHtoltarattia 
wHh  which  tha  ^uMfe  aahooto  to 
..inualdaalT  . 
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School  School 


L«f  •  Of  prow  fKlUn«t 

too  mM>,  tchocMW 
docttAtrvs  •THoOmont 

Trwr*  «!«  no  pioMm* 


{ftgunt  MW  to  fTtO««'UWA  tOO%  boooww  U  mo 


Analysis  of  lh«  daU  by  other  groups  comprising  the 
•dull  popuislion  suggMtft  \bm  following  conclusions. 
t>M«d  upon  this  study  snd  pftvlous  iludiss: 

•  Th«  pubilc  tchoolt  art  hald  in  lowasi  «sta«m  bv 
blM^ka  hv<ng  In  mt  cantrai  citiss  of  tha  Nortft 

•  Youngar  adotts  art  mora  critical  of  tha  schools 
than  ^aldara. 

•  Batiar.aducalad  dilxans  giva  |h«  achooli  lowtr 
ratinga  than  tha  mora  poorly  aducalad, 

•  Public  schools  ara  hald  in  htghaat  Mtaam  by 
rasldants  of  amall  towns  and  njrat  convnunlilas, 

•  Southam  blacks  rata  Ihalr  public  achoota  highar 
than  Northam  blades. 

•  Parsons  living  In  tha  Wast  gtva  Ihalr  public  schools 
a  lowar  rating  than  poraons  livfng  In  othar  mtjor  araaa  of 
tha  nation. 

Furthar  braakdowna  follow: 


1979  Ratings  ol  th«  Public  Schoolt 

Anofhar  slight  drop  has  baan  ragistarad  In  tha 
puMlc't  rating  of  tha  public  schools  slnca  tha  1978 
«ur>«y.  TTtla  yaar  a  total  of  34%  giva  the  public  schoolt 
a  rating  o(  A  or  B.  Last  yaar  tha  comparable  figure  waa 
»%.  Howavar,  tha  paroantaga  who  gtva  the  pubtte 
achoola  althar  a  D  or  Fall  rating  this  year  Is  16%;  la«t . 
yaar  It  waa  igv 

Whan  sampling  and  statistic*!  (actors  $n  talwn  into 
account.  It  can  ba  concluded  that  ihare  has  b*«n  no 
algniflcanl  eiwtga  In  th*  publlc'a  viewt  during  tha  last 
year.  Moraow,  It  It  Uhaly  that  tha  downwaid  tmnd 
psoordfd  In  th«  yaart  ainoa  thia  <|uaition  waa  lnltl«ttd 
In  1074  m$y  hava  coma  to  an  and.  Thi»  hypothtala,  of 
counc,  c«n  only  ba  dattfrnlntd  Xrf  futura  aurvvya. 

Tha  qtttttlon  ttiat  haa  bMn  aakad  yaarfy  alno*  1074 
raadt  as  ttiOeNn-. 


1 0(1*11  |l«an  Dm  gradaa  A.    C  0. 
and  PAIL  I*  dsoo<a»aqiMW|r  of  tttalr  work.  •4ip> 

lln  Hi*  *«ii*  way.  What  or*d* 
puMa  achoota  hara  —  A.  B,  C. 
O.orPML?' 
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P*f*mt  who  hav*  oMMtran  atiandlng  nonpubllo  (bv 
depamfaiM^pirochlaJ)  aottoola  conilnua  to  gIva  th*  pub* 
Ho  actioqiiitti*  losftot  rattnga.  Th*  highatt  ratinga  ooma 
from  pimm  ol  cMidraA  how  attending  tha  publlo 
Mhoaia.  aa  lha  foilawkis  laUa  ahowa: 


KATIOMU  TOfTALS 
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to^m|w«|j»^  ; 

Aftar  raaponda^ia^  Id  tha  pfaaaht  atuciy  dnad  lM 
iMibHo  aohoola  in  tDair  community,  tbty  wafa  «|ian  j 

-'.^-^^^ '--'^V'^''* 

M  'yaur  op^rtoitLWtHt<  are  ftp  ipila^JHK^  a 
.^^aiili^atliaa  lo,^^j|Mi  Moanoaiaii^AT,^^'"^*-^!^  = 

Th^ila  l^Qanantf  a^fiaaMi^  an  tha  pai^  al^a' fj^^  / 
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A»  information  »ourc»^.  th«s«  are  luHy  as  important  as 

The  mformaiton  lourcw.  revealing  changes  between 
1989  and  1979.  Ire  shown  Delow 

1I7S  IMS 

Mattonal  Teisl*        lUitwwi  Ttui* 


WCftf  Of  mout*h^f  •ofwJ 

Oonl  know'no  wawv  a  e 

MM  to  mpfi  inan  TOON  gl  mu;upi«  ftnawwt* ) 

TNa  op«n  question  wm  put  lo  rMpondants  In  ig7»: 

Wht!  b  your  bwt  aourc*  of  WonnaUon  about 
tko  local  pubHe  Mtioela? 
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Cott  P«f  Child  Per  School  Year 

As  lha  coals  ot  aducatlon  continue  to  tncnase,  chtaf- 
hr  DocouM  of  inilalloo,  the  coat  por  cNId  par  achool 
yaa;  may  bacotna  tho  unit  fcx  comparing  ona  achool 
with  anottttr. 

To  Cltomm  ho*  many  citiwna  praaonlly  Vrank  In 
,  maao  lanns.  iha  f  oiiowtng  wrv«y  qua  ttionc  wan  asfcad: 

.  Do  ydvtw^paii  to  know  what  It  coals  par  oMkt, 
!  par  Nfwef  yaar,  In  iha  local  puMa  aohools?  How 


Only  ona  paraon  In  al0m  (12%)  qlalmad  to  know  tha 
iJoaiWhMmarnbmaftMa  group  war*  aakad  to  riama 
a  (iOUfl»,*thaVQava  an  amount  tfa«l  l»a<«at*ntMV  laai 
ttian  nft  aatff^tiad  tlgura  for «»  nijion" 

'^iS^?*!*?^  raaa«fpftanr*af|inata  that  tita  coat 
par  chHtf  Mr  UW  yaar  andlng  Jum  tS77  waa  Sl.7i2. 
Allowing  toi  aflLA%  yaariy  Inciaaaa.  whicft  hat  baan  iha 
•raraga  InoigM  tinoa  1888,  tha  national  rtgur*  at  tha 
griaof  tfM  pMnl  awvty  ihouJ4  bo  approiclmataly 

tl»  madian  fliMa  arrtvad  «i  by  thoaa  who  MM  thay 
knaw  l^a  ooat  la  it,200  -  an  amoMm  ■utountfalty  laaa 
UWn  tha  national  aitlmal*. 

Batowara  (ha  flguiM  oltad: 


Under S700 


17% 
40 
t8 
10 
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100% 


School  C05I5  0bi/i0u5ly  vary  widely  from  community 
to  commgnily  and  Irom  state  to  state.  However,  since 
the  respondents  who  said  tr^oy  Knew  the  costs  of  their 
local  public  schools  represent  a  faJrIy  accurate  croib 
section  of  the  nation,  thoir  answers  can  be  corripj'-ed 
*i\\f\  the  national  «i/erage.  a  flQure  that  includes  not  only 
salaries  and  operating  expenses  but  capital  costs 
welt 

M  can  be  arguad  that  if  the  actual  cost  per  child  p«r 
scnooi  year,  and  mora  particularly  the  coat  per  school 
day  (which  come)  to  approximately  $11.  based  upon  a 
schoot  year  of  164  days),  were  more  widely  Known  then 
graatar  attention  would  be  g'ven  to  public  school  educa 
tion.  Truancy  might  be  reduced  when  parents  arnJ  pupils 
translated  each  achool  day  arnJ  each  claaa  period  into 
dollars  lost  wr»an  atudanta  are  absent  or  unprepared. 

On  tha  other  hand.  Ilcan  be  argued  that  ainca  the  ac- 
tual coats  of  public  achool  aducation  are  subatantially 
Mghar  than  tha  figure  tha  public  haa  In  mlrnJ  greater 
praaauraa  would  be  brought  upon  tha  schools  to  cut 
costs,  which  could  raauli  In  a  lowarlng  ol  the  quality  of 
education 


la  Education  Batter  or  Worta 
Than  In  Your  Day? 

Raapondents  In  tha  1873  sunray  weni  asKad  if  they 
thought  the  pmaant  ganerallon  ol  schoolchildren  re 
calves  a  battar  or  worse  education  than  they  did  In  lhair 
day.  Tha  same  quasilon  waa  askao  in  lha  prosani  survey 
with  significantly  dmarant  results. 

In  1973  ihosa  Intenriawed  said,  by  a  large  maiorlty 
that  chlidran  today  gel  a  better  aducation  Asked  to  tali 
virtiy,  ihey  cited  lha  following  raasona;  a  wider  variety  of 
subiKta.  belter  facilities  and  aqulpmenl.  better  teach- 
ing methods,  battar  taachars.  and  better  opportunities 
lof  sH  ethnic  gnpups.  Those  who  held  the  opposite  opin- 
Ion  (that  aducation  today  Is  not  so  good  as  in  earlier 
times)  gave  thasa  reasons:  leas  discipline,  lower  stan> 
dards.  leas  Iniarasi  on  tha  psn  ol  laachers  and 
studarrta,  and  too  many  irralevant  eutijacls  In  lha  cur- 
rteulum. 

Tha  views  ol  ths  minority  have,  sinca  1873,  become 
tha  vlaws  of  tha  majortty.  A  similar  change  In  atlituda 
has  baan  ivglstsrad  in  ths  rating  of  schools  beginning  In 
1874,  wNn,  lor  lha  flni  ttma  in  ihia  sarlaa,  a  five-point 
scala  was  amployad  to  rata  the  schools.  In  1874  s  total 
0148%  Qsva  tha  public  achoois  s  rating  of  A  or  e.  in 
1879  tha  comparaMa  aurvay  figure  Is  34%. 

Tha  graatast  changa  In  tha  parlod  batwaan  1873  and 
1078  oocurrad  in  tha  Waalam  statas,  wtwrs  vlaws  ata 
vtrtuaHy  the  oppoattaof  thoaa  ha(d  in  1873.  in  1873, 94% 
aakt  that  tha  schools  ware  tMttar  25%  said  they  were 
worsa.  In  1879,  27%  say  they  are  batter;  51%  ssy  thay 
are  worsa. 

Anolhar  slgMflcant  ehano*  has  baan  found  in  iha 
vlaws  ot  tha  batt^  «dueatad  citlxana.  Raapondants  who 
tMM  anandad  cctii^  aay  tha  aohooia  aM  worse  than  ifi 
thair  day  by  a  maa  >f  4«%  to  30%,  In  1873  thay  held 
tha  o^oslia  vlaw. 

On  tha  othar  hand,  blacks  snd  raopondanis  who  hava 
had  imta  aducation,  aa  wait  as  thoaa  who  Ifvo  In  small 
towna  and  niial  araat,  hold  tha  vlaw  (hat  aducation  is 
battar  todiy  than  In  thatr  tima. 

Ptrftapa  of  graalaat  comlort  to  thoaa  who  ballava 
that  aducaUon  is  battar  today  ia  lha  finding  that  parents 
who  hsM  chtfdran  now  attending  aottoof  ssy  thai 
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today's  •duMtion  <s  tftm.  snO  by  tty  f«if  iv  »ub6tiniijl 
margin  o«  M*  to  39%. 
TTw»  Qu«itlon  wrM  MkeO: 

Ai  you  look  on  your  own  itow^TUry  and  hjgh 
tchool  ochictilon,  b  h  yoMr  Impcootlort  Choi 
ctmnn  today  «H  a  bottor  -  or  wor»a  -  o^-^ 
Itan  Ihon  you  dMT 


ashed  *ri,  inwy  len  tnu  *ay  Tno»e  «no  approve  a 
law  placing  a  hmii  on  local  scnooi  budgets  give  tnesu 
raasons  in  order  o»  frequenc>  ii  tr»«re  is  too  mych 
waste.  2)  a  Hmi«  is  necessary  of  there  *  M  be  no  end  to 
inc'oases  m  spending,  and  3*  taxes  are  .iiready  too  nigh 
Those  who  aisapprove  ot  such  «  la  ^  give  Jhe«.e 
reaaon*  in  order  ot  mention  ii  quaiiV  should  be 
mam  concern,  no«  coat;  7>  tieiiomty  m  pudgfing  is 
naodod  m  a  ilnr»e  oi  mftation,  ar.d  3)  schools  diMwr  ««ideiy 
In  thot:  flnanc.il  requirements  depending  on  local  tac 
(on. 

Funher  broaKdowni: 

Htw  StiGit  Don't  Unomi 


7ffS!lZ!T^tt4  mm  to  tpiijd  «|nuch 
rMvMfMif  •        »  on  mon't  oporttr  Hwy  win 

|^«g6^i#f St: -'^^  I;:. 
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Don  t  h(iM<no  «n«*«f 


All  raspofKMnis  who  dald  Ihil  ih<y  wtt^  dlAMllsflMt 
m^tt^  pr«etni  r*pofU  wore  MkiK)  what  kind  of  snfofm*. 
110.1  ih«y  wouki  i;ke  lo  h«ve  lnclud«d  lh«i  !tkfy  ira  t^A 
pfaaantry  racelvlr.Q  h  iho  raporta. 

B«low,  In  order  of  mention,  art  ihoir  auc^ilont: 

1.  Mofo  datalled  Information  r>oi  Jual  gradtS  -» 
r«g*raioo  iti«  sludanr's  waaKneiaae«  tDlllik>«  prob> 
•ama,  *hy  he/she  It  doing  poorly;  and  wttera  l»w  4(udeni 
•tends  In  the  ciMs. 

2.  inlormtttlon  about  the  itudent's  relatione  with 
others,  both  tdachere  and  students. 

3.  What  can  be  done  et  home  to  Mp  Ute  studanl. 

4.  More  detallMi  intormatlon  a^l  tt^  8t(K<ant'a' 
behav>of  In  and  out  of  the  cla»»roo/n,  Innludifw  tuch 
things  aa  smoking,  use  of  drugs,  eic. 

Somo  parent*  m^iotion  that  they  Would  UHe  mora 
Irequent  reports  erxl  I  i^edlsta  notKlcat^oo  when  thaJr 
child  Is  doing  poorty  or  'ail'ng. 

What  Do  You  LIkii  Q«9t 
About  Your  ChlUrt  Sclioot?  ^ 

(Barents  with  chlloen  enrolled  In  puUlc  act)6ol  pr  in  ' 
twrochlauin dependant  school  wera  aaHtdlDoIr  optriSona ' 
about  the  school  their  eldest  child  oufrenlly  attends. 

The  question. 

What  do  you  llfca  moat  aliout  Ihc  ««hOQ|  yoiir 
child  attends?  ■  \ 

The  reeponaefl  to  this  opan  qu^ttoo  fell  Into  tfw ' 
follow* ng  categoflsa,  listed  In  order  of  frkqlienoy:  '' 

1  Ge9<*  ttch*r$.  They  take  e  pisf«ortal  IntarMt  irt 
tr*  chli*  and  gtve  himmer  Indfvidoal  attWHon.  ■ 

T  Hlgt*  atandffda.  The  achdd  dOM  ft  good  fob  of  • 
teaching  the  basics,  has  e  hl^h  acholtMlc  rattng,  ketpe 
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Mr.  Miller.  If  I  am  correct,  Dr.  Bahner,  your  testimony  is  that 
the  public  perception  of  the  job  that  the  high  schools  are  doing, 
whether  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  is  in  fact  declining.  Is  that  what 
you  are  saying,  that  the  public  perceives  the  schools  are  not  doing 
as  good  a  job  at  this  time  as  they  have  at  a  previous  time? 
Dr.  Bahner.  That  is  correct.  •        .  *u 

Mr.  Miller.  Ms.  Abramowitz,  in  your  statement  you  indicate  the 
public  high  schools  have  been  responsive  to  their  critics  and  have 
expanded  their  mission  in  the  last  decade.  ,      u      u  i 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  the  criticisms  were  that  the  schools 
have  not  changed  or  expanded  their  mission?  Your  statement  is  in 
effect  they  have  been  responsive  to  their  critics  who  in  a  general 
sense  say  the  schools  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job? 

Ms  Abramowitz.  I  think  there  is  a  timelag  in  the  perceptions  ot 
what  is  needed  in  schools  and  the  time  it  takes  schools  to  respond. 

I  think  the  seventies  found  the  schools  wanting  in  terms  of  their 
responsiveness  to  a  very  heterogeneous  clientele.  When  you  look  at 
the  end  of  the  seventies  you  see  a  myriad  number  of  schools 
catering  to  a  widely  divergent  student  body.  However,  as  the  seven- 
ties ended  people  started  complaining  about  the  academic  Penorm- 
ance  of  the  high  schools.  I  think  it  has  been  hard  for  the  high 
school  to  be  socially  responsive  at  the  same  time  in  providing  an 
academically  decent  program.  It  is  hard  to  dp  everything. 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  people  have  suggested  that  lag  time  results 
because  the  high  schools  simply  are  following  the  dictates  ot  the 
universities  and  colleges  and  it  took  until  the  seventies  for  the 
colleges  to  catch  up  in  the  sense  of  the  demand  for  what  you  term 
"responsiveness."  So,  that  sent  the  signal  to  the  high  schools  that 
they  can  do  it;  now  the  high  schools  have  done  it,  but  it  is  out  ot 
fashion.  So  the  high  schools  have  to  catch  up.  They  have  a  shorter 
period  of  time  in  which  to  make  their  transitions  back  and  forth, 
and  the  different  modes,  of  course,  change.  So  they  are  caught  in  a 
shorter  wave  pattern,  in  a  sense,  and  it  is  not  as  smooth  tor  them 
as  it  might  be  for  the  university,  because  the  university  also  sends 
out  intentions,  and  alert  and  well-counseled  high  school  students 
can  start  making  changes  in  advance.  If  you  suspect  the  universi- 
ties are  once  again  going  to  require  a  foreign  language  you  can 
make  the  change  in  your  sophomore  year  at  high  school.  But  it  you 
are  a  sophomore  at  high  school  and  all  of  a  sudden  your  high 
school  demands  it,  it  becomes  traumatic.  .     ,  ,• 

My  concern  is  that  your  informational  policy  in  dealing  with 
high  school  principals  leads  to  in  fact  a  different  conclusion  than 
those  who  are  viewing  the  system  from  the  outside. 

Ms.  Abramowitz.  That  is  especially  noticeable  when  you  ask 
principals  what  problems  they  perceive. 

Our  manuscript  has  a  whole  list  of  problems,  and  we  ask  the 
principals  to  rate  them.  By  and  large  what  principals  say  as  being 
problematic  has  to  do  with  student  and  parent  interest.  Not  vio- 
lence, not  disruption.  Basically,  apathy.  And,  according  to  princi- 
pals, they  are  reporting  they  do  not  feel  the  community,  or  the 
parents,  or  the  students  are  that  interested  in  schooling. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  these  principals  feel  they  are  in  charge  of  the 
institution  which  they  are  required  to  administer? 

Uo 
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Ms.  ABRAMOwrrz.  We  did  not  ask  them  a  question  quite  like  that, 
We  i°iortant  ?or  them  to  do. 

"  ^  °^  questions  about  their  role.  Most 

Kn?«  »^  a  manager  of  the  institution,  relating  to  parents  and 
students,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  liaison  between  the  schrol  and  the 
community  are  very  important  to  them. 

So  It  looks  as  though  the  principal  has  a  multifaceted  role  and  a 
number  of  responsibilities,  only  one  of  which  is  keeping  track  of 
what  IS  gomg  on  in  the  school.  ".ccpuiK  irtti^ji.  oi 

J^'iEOafr  ^nnf  ^      ^  °^  ^  school 

with  1,500  or  2,000  students.  Does  the  principal  feel  he  has  the 
leeway  to  carry  out  those  functions  whether  it  is  communitrrela- 

S^nif.*'""?*'"^""?  f^^^  labor-management  problems?  He  is 
sunply  carrying  out  the  program. 

thS?  wf^«!l?^-  We  did  not  exactly  phrase  the  question  like 
wnrk  Si  ^iS  ^  whether  filling  out  Federal  or  State  paper- 
work was  a  problem,  and  very  few  said  that  it  was.  So,  that  is  the 
ck^  we  get  m  trying  to  assess  how  weU  they  do  what  they  Te 

Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  Bahner. 

Dr.  Bahner.  When  we  asked  about  who  does  have  the  power 
there  was  a  mixture  of  opinion  that  teachers  have  a  lot  of  it  and 

™nrWf '^f  "SS.^"  ^  ^  \  boards  did  not  have 

much  of  It  When  you  asked  who  should  have  the  power  the 
teachers  felt  they  should  have  it,  the  principals  felt  tC?hould 
'h,^^  the  parents  felt  the  princip^  sholuld  have  it 

^  yo"^  discussion,  Ms.  Abramowitz,  as  to  the  pro- 
gram differences  between  public  and  private  high  schools.  I  have 
some  concerns,  but  I.am  not  sure  I  can'Uiculate  theSThow  you 
seem  to  be  measunng  the  differences;  that  is,  the  public  Wgh 

wouH  Pn?f  ^  °^  therefore,T  ttii^. 

would  encompass  a  lai^ge  range  of  opportunities  for  the  entire 
population,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  academic  exceUence,  that  opportu- 
mty  somehow  is  foreclosed  in  the  private  school.  I  an!  not  suVfthat 
L  o^"™**  restatement.  You  can  go  ahead  and  correct  it,  but  I 
am  jiot  sure  of  the  comparisons  you  are  making  here  in  that 

Ms.  'v^RAMowrra.  There  are  differences  in  the  programs  public 

tele  KL^i''^^^-  °?r  T^^lf,  ^  differenJes^TeSn- 
1  i^n  fL      differences  in  the  size.  Most  private  schools  are  under 

TT     n  "P^ority  of  pubhc  high  schools  are  over  1  000 
Dfferi^^  ^^^^^  "®         <^erent  types  of  course 

JhLTi^^'  fu  2?®  ^^8re  of  offerings  it  is  hard  to  determine 
lotifWi^  ^l"^?"  the  chents'  wishes  and  tastes  and  what  has  to 
1,^:^  u  offenngs  m  general.  But  the  public  high  school 

^^o^^^^''®  !  H°^f''  "T^y  wW<=b  to  choose.  In  the  private 
.chools,  diversity  for  them  is  mostly  focused  in  the  academic  areaJ 
XI  a  survey  instrument  you  cannot  get  at  fine-tuned  information. 
»  mthm  any  cat^ory  we  do  not  know  about  the  range  of  elective^ 
)r  the  range  of  different  types  of  courses  *«:^."vco 
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Ms.  Abramowitz.  That  is  right.  I  am  saying  it  seems  easier  to 
provide  a  curriculum  focus  in  one  area  when  you  have  a  focused 
clientele  with  focused  tastes  than  when  you  have  a  broader 

Mr  Miller.  Do  we  know  whether  those  tastes  are  in  fact  set— it 
seems  you  are  suggesting  that  for  the  student  in  the  private  school, 
the  tastes  are  set  for  environmental  reasons,  and  the  tastes  and 
choices  of  the  student  for  a  public  school  are  for  a  different  reason. 
Is  it  possible  the  desires  might  be  set  because  of  the  tirst  b  or  / 
years  of  schooling?  If  you  did  well  ^d  went  to  a  good  elementary 
school  and  were  supported  by  your  family  your  ability  would  also 
help  you  to  dictate  the  tastes  and  the  challenges  you  desire,  but  it 
you  had  no  ability  to  read,  there  would  not  be  much  need  in 
seeking  out  a  public-school-type  curriculum.  r  „^  j„  * 

The  public  schools  obviously  inherit  a  different  sort  of  student 
body  They  have  very  little  choice  in  the  makeup  of  that  student 
body  The  private  schools  have  some  choice  because  they  set  stand- 
ards and  you  either  jump  the  hurdles  and  get  in,  or  you  go  back  to 

a  public  school.  i_  •  i_     u  i 

Ms  Abramowitz.  When  you  compare  private  high  schools  with 
suburban  high  schools,  there  is  very  little  difference. 
Mr  Miller.  In  what  way?  ,    ,       ,     .    .  v  u 

Ms  Abramowitz.  In  terms  of  student  body  and  output.  You  have 
to  be' careful  in  terms  of  broad  generalizations  in  terms  of  what  is 
public  and  private.  That  finding  suggests  to  me  that  when  a  com- 
munity, regardless  of  whether  they  send  their  children  to  public  or 
private  schools,  has  a  uniform  focus  in  terms  of  what  they  want 
out  of  a  school,  it  is  probably  easier  for  the  school  to  pro^de  it 
When  the  community  has  divergent  goals  it  is  hard  to  satisty 
everybody  and  it  is  harder  to  satisfy  everybody  well. 

Mr  Miller.  I  just  wonder  if  the  broad  goal  of  academic  excel- 
lence' isn't  present  in  the  entire  community,  urban  suburban, 
black  white?  All  the  students  have  parents  who  would  like  to  see 
what 'they  perceive  to  be  academic  excellence.  ,  ^v,  *  ;=  K^i„« 

In  the  Gallup  surveys,  the  hint  is  they  do  not  feel  that  is  being 
achieved,  but  there  is  a  notion  that  if  you  can  get  into  private 
school,  it  somehow  can  be  achieved,  which  then  lessens  the  public 
schools'  desire  to  achieve  because  what  the  heck,  they  are  the 
dumping  ground  anyway;  they  get  the  leftovers.  ^^^:^„a^ 
Ms  Abramowitz.  I  think  that  would  be  an  unfortunate  attitude. 
Mr  Miller.  That  is  why  I  am  concerned  with  what  appears  in 
your  statement;  that  the  mission  of  the  public  schools  is  somehow 
diversity.  Diversity  as  to  what?  Mediocrity? 

Ms  Abramowitz.  They  have  to  feed,  clothe,  and  they  have  to 
provide  bilingual  education.  There  are  so  many  things  the  public 
schools  have  to  do  that  I  think  we  have  to  be  aware  of  evei^thmg 
that  we  are  asking  them  to  do  before  we  condemn  them  tor  not 
achieving  well  in  any  one  of  those  goals. 

I  just  think  we  have  to  expand  our  awareness  about  what  it  is 
that  the  public  school  does  do.  If  we  want  the  public  high  school  to 
provide  academic  excellence  and  make  sure  every  student  can  read 
and  write,  then  I  think  all  the  resources  of  public  education  should 
be  directed  just  toward  that  function.  But  then  you  have  to  ask 
yourself,  what  about  all  the  other  tasks  that  we  have  legislated  and 
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mandated  the  public  school  to  do?  It  is  a  matter  for  every  commu- 
nity to  determme  what  its  priorities  are,  if  a  community  can  come 
up  with  one  priority. 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  kildee. 

Mr.  .Kildee.  The  Ck)nant  report  which  was  in  vogue  when  I  was 
taking  my  teacher  training  indicated  a  high  school  should  have  a 
nunimum  of  1,000  students  to  be  an  effective  high  school.  Would 
you  agree  with  that  figure  as  being  valid  today? 

Ms.  ABRAMOwrrz.  Mr.  Conant  felt  that  high  schools  should  be 
comprehensive  and  a  certain  number  of  students  would  make  a 
high  school  comprehensive.  That  was  his  goal,  and  because  of  that 
many  districts  consolidated  and  closed  schools.  We  now  have  very 
large  high  schools  because  of  that  impetus. 

Again,  if  you  want  to  provide  a  diversity  in  course  offerings,  I 
suppose  you  need  a  large  school;  whether  that  is  1,000  or  1,500, 1  do 
not  know.  I  have  sat  among  principals  who  think  in  a  large  school 
only  can  you  offer  a  broad  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  compare  public  schools  with  pri- 
vate schools,  I  would  say  about  3  percent  of  the  private  schools  in  a 
national  sample  are  over  1,000,  whereas  50  percent  of  the  public 
schools  are  over  that  number. 

I  think  we  have  to  determine  what  we  are  getting  with  the  size 
of  a  school. 

Dr.  Bahner  mentioned  individual  attention.  It  might  be  much 
more  feasible  to  provide  individual  attention  in  a  smaller  environ- 
ment, but  then  you  have  a  tradeoff  to  make  as  to  program  diversi- 
ty. I  do  not  think  we  are  sensitive  to  all  the  tradeoffs  that  all  the 
policies  seem  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Kildee.  At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  C!onant  was  using  this 
figure  of  1,000,  he  meant  you  would  have  all  the  offerings  from 
mechanical  arts  down  through  the  traditional  types  of  programs. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  an  antitracking  type  of  philosophy 
that  was  setting  in,  that  you  should  not  have  special  English  or 
general  English.  They  still  did  it.  At  one  of  the  schools  I  taught  in, 
they  called  it  U.S.  history  if  it  was  for  college-bound  students,  and 
American  history  if  the  student  spent  more  time  in  mechanical 
arts  classes.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were  saying  the  1,000  was 
the  minimum  number,  they  were  also  very  antitracking. 

I  taught  at  two  schools  in  my  career;  one  of  the  schools  attracted 
only  the  college  bound.  They  almost  lost  their  accreditation  be- 
cause they  did  not  offer  any  shop  classes.  They  offered  Greek,  and 
the  accreditmg  authority  said  you  do  not  need  Greek  but  you  need 
shop  classes. 

I  think  during  the  fifties  there  was  a  certain  rigidity  as  to  what  a 
high  school  should  be.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  flexibility,  what 
community  is  bemg  served,  and  make  sure  all  students  are  being 
served,  what  type  of  program  is  particularly  needed  in  that  school. 

Have  you  any  comment  on  my  meanderings  there,  either  one  of 
you? 

Dr.  Bahner.  I  think  we  are  getting  into  the  box  of  saying  that 
comprehensiveness  is  due  to  a  proliferation  of  courses  offered.  If  we 
t^ch  school  in  the  traditional  way,  I  think  that  is  a  true  way,  but 
what  you  do  within  a  course,  you  can  offer  a  more  individualized 
course  if  it  is  done  right.  We  are  undertaking  a  demonstration  in 
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some  Indianapolis  schools  to  demonstrate  that  in  a  large  suburban 
high  school  you  can  offer  a  wider  variety  of  opportunities  tor  kios 
in  a  school  within  a  school  setting  than  you  can  with  a  large  ^.uuu, 
2,500-student  population. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  go  back  to  this  idea  of  what  is  suggested  in 
the  testimony  of  a  narrowness  of  the  course  offerings  in  the  private 
schools  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  diversity  in  the  pub  he  schools. 
My  concern  again  is  back  to  this  issue  of  academic  excellence,  and 
my  assumption,  which  may  not  be  correct,  that  that  is  something 
all  parents  and  students  would  like  to  achieve,  and  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  they  throw  the  switch  off  and  decide  that  is  not 
what  they  want  to  achieve.  „    j-  w  j;ffo- 

If  you  are  measuring  diversity,  does  that  really  dictate  a  differ- 
ent mix,  or  is  it  possible  that  diversity,  in  teaching  students  to 
read  you  may  be  required  in  the  public  schools  to  teach  different 
level's  of  reading  to  students  with  different  levels  of  attainment,  as 
in  mathematics  the  mission  is  to  teach  them  to  compute,  but  you 
may  have  to  take  more  time  with  different  students  because  you 
have  inherited  students  with  different  abilities?  Are  we  just  talking 
about  course  offerings  in  the  wide  range  of  life  experiences?  I  think 
you  left  me  when  you  said  within  course  content  there  can  be 
diversity.  Obviously  in  teaching  a  person  to  read  there  can  be 
exposure  to  a  tremendous  number  of  ideas,  but  you  are  still  teach- 
ing them  to  conquer  their  language.  ,        ^  t  i, 

Ms  Abramowitz.  The  private  school  people  that  I  work  with 
would  take  issue  with  an  interpretation  that  the  private  high 
school  offerings  are  narrow.  I  would  rather  strike  that  word  from 
the  record  and  say  that  the  courses  that  seem  to  be  offered  in 
private  schools  are  mostly  focused  on  academics.  They  can  have  a 
broad  diversity  of  private  courses  in  the  private  school,  but  that  is 
where  the  focus  seems  to  be,  college  preparation.  When  you  look  at 
the  public  high  school,  students  can  go  off  campus  and  work  and 
get  credit,  they  can  attend  night  school,  they  can  volunteer  in  the 
Community,  they  can  take  correspondence  courses.  There  seems  to 
be  many  more  different  types  of  courses  that  are  offered  that  do 
not  cater  to  college  preparation;  that  is  what  the  public  high  school 

seems  to  offer.  ,      ^,       ,  ,    _•  „4.:„„„ 

Mr  Miller.  What  do  we  know  as  to  how  those  de<  '^-minations 
are  made  in  the  so-called  tracking  system  where  the  determination 
for  a  young  person  is  to  take  coiTespondence  courses,  or  to  leave 
school  to  go  to  work?  Do  we  know  how  that  decision  is  arrived  at.' 1 
am  sure  there  are  some  teachers  who  would  love  students 
leave  the  classroom  and  go  to  work. 

Ms.  Abramowitz.  There  are  bits  and  pieces  of  information  about 
student  access  to  different  courses.  Some  work  that  ha'"  been  done 
at  Stanford  and  San  Francisco  suggests  that  teachers  <  irnsel  mi- 
nority students  differently  than  they  do  white  students,  or  they 
counsel  disadvantaged  students  different  than  *hey  counsel  major- 
ity students,  they  do  not  often  give  full  mfonnation  or  tell  the 
minority  child  enough  information  for  the  chUd  to  im  e  his  or 
her  academic  performance,  and  I  supp-e  *;he  inRren  is  they  do 
not  expect  that  much  out  of  the  child. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  have  supported  some  work  in  California, 
looking  at  student  choices  in  high  school  in  terms  of  the  various 
options  they  participate  in,  the  work  experience,  taking  a  proficien- 
cv  exammation  to  get  out  of  high  school  early,  and  it  seems  that 
the  high  school  students  surveyed  are  really  reasonable  individ- 
uals. They  participate  in  work  experience  if  they  need  money;  they 
toke  college  courses  off  campus  if  the  school  does  not  offer  aca- 
demic preparation. 

So,  our  knowledge  about  students  and  their  choices  and  how  they 
wind  their  way  through  the  tracking  system  in  high  school  is  really 
mcomplete,  but  we  do  have  evidence  to  suggest  that  sometimes 
teachers  are  biased  in  terms  of  their  counseling,  but  sometimes 
kids  seem  to  understand  the  system. 

Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  Bahner. 

4rvP^'^^^^^^  ^®  talking  here  about  private  schools  as 

though  they  are  sort  of  homogeneous  in  nature,  and  the  testimony 
was  that  83  percent  of  the  private  schools  are  church-related;  most 
are  Catholic  m  urban  settings.  So  they  are  very  much  like  the 
public  schools  in  the  surrounding  area. 

The  other  thing  had  to  do  with  tracking,  getting  the  basic  subject 
matter,  reading  and  arithmetic.  We  have  not  developed  good  styles 
for  teaching  these  skills  in  the  educational  domain.  We  can  use  the 
shop  class  to  improve  their  reading  skills.  I  started  out  as  a  high 
school  science  teacher,  and  30  years  ago  I  was  not  smart  enough  to 
know  I  could  teach  the  variables  in  an  auto  mechanics  class  as  well 
as  in  a  chemistry  class.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  learnings  we  are 
after,  and  we  should  use  the  other  diverse  areas  to  improve  not 
only  the  vocational  schools,  but  basic  tool  skills  of  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  your  testimony.  Dr.  Bahner,  I  think  you  said  that 
the  parents  want  to  see  the  principal  have  more  power.  Why  do 
they  want  that? 

Dr.  Bahner.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  take  care  of  their  problems  or  to  run  the  school 
better? 

Dr.  Bahner.  Perhaps  because  that  is  one  place  they  can  go  to 
when  they  do  have  problems  rather  than  150  teachers  in  the 
school.  I  am  not  sure.  And  I  don't  think  our  data  has  that.  I  will 
check  it.  I  don  t  think  we  explore  that  ramification. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  also  mentioned  that  the  teachers  answered  with 
the  conclusion  that  they  think  they  should  have  more  power;  but 
we  don  t  know  why  they  would  want  that  more  power?  Do  they 
want  It  for  working  conditions,  or  do  they  want  it  for  curriculum 
control  or  control  over  their  classrooms,  teaching  methods.  We 
don  t  know? 

Dr.  Bahner.  I  suspect  they  would  answer  yes  to  all  of  those.  As 
in  other  professions,  do  they  want  to  control  their  training  as  well 
as  what  goes  on  in  their  jobs,  both  curriculum  and  teacher  welfare 
kind  of  thing?  I  suspect  they  would  answer  yes  to  all  of  those.  I  will 
look  to  see  if  we  do  have  information  about  why  the  principal  and 
v/hy  the  teachers. 

Tr-^^*  Miller.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Do  you,  Mr. 
Mr.  KiLDEE^  Nj. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  your  testi- 
mony this  momng.  ,  ,   ,  x 

The  committee  will  reconvene  tomorrov^  mommg  at  10  o  clock  to 
continue  these  hearings. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:31  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  ac^joumed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  o'clock,  Thursday,  January  24,  1980.] 

[Additional  information  for  the  record  follows:] 
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coAis  AND  I'lnr.oyoi'iiy  oi'  sixjundaky  kduca-j  ion:    Titi:  srcrir.-DAHy 

scu>)OL  A.s  ONi:  iNr.TrruTiof;  nxd  ruE  i:mu:M':o[i  or  voutii 

Lloyd  h,  McCleajy 
linivorniLy  of  Ut.jh 

The  title  (.f  thiu  {'I       iiLaLicii  luirsonti;  imf-  m.n  v>r  diificuJly  Ixic  jujc  i  lu* 
hrii.idth  of  Ihc  topic  ri-quiri-r.  the  wjo  of  i\  imrnJior  of  qcmoral  i ^'.at j un-j  f(.r  wiiii  h 
oxcri.tionr.  oaoily  can  bo  fonml.     Other  prcscntutionsi  in  tho  proqr.im  will  be  ul 
auslatarico  in  providing  further  explanations  and  examples  which  are  nut  poB;.i- 
blo  here,  but  also  they  iray  reveal  come  of  the  oxeoptions  and  j.v>intti  of  din- 
aorcement.     The  title  ia  helpful  in  that  gnalr.  aro  indicated  bef-uo  philosophy, 
implying  to  mc  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  philosophical  treaUnont  of  v»Mt  necond- 
ary  education  should  be.     Rather,  philosophy,  as  it  serves  od:ir:ation  in  this 
country,   ir.  tm}'loyed  to  interpret  and  make  more  rational  the  qc^als  that  have 
been  thrust  ujx^n  the  wchi^oln  and  to  rai;:o  quor.tionr,  about  -juch  things  ,  th« 
valut!  and  pric-rity  of  a  goal,   imonr.istoncien  and  omissions  among  th'-::i  and 
tj«ir  relevance  tu  a  i;econd'uy  education. 

The  first  gone  r.il  i  zat  ion  about  r.ucondary  odvication  in  the  United  Statrt; 
ir.  vhat  it  bar.  evol  vi^d  in  roBj»unny  to  political,  sociiil,  ocn:i«-mic,  and  evon 
gooqr.iphi-al  conditions.     A  second  general  i  zat  ion  is  that  change  ha'j  beon,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  primary  condition  of  the  /vmerican  socioty.     Thi5i  mcanr. 
that   the  c.ilturo,  which  tho  lichods  are  to  impart,   is  not  dciinc-.l  by  fixed 
N>dicy  of  »:  now  ledge',  sets  of  values,  and  syj-.t.  ms  of  bolicfs.     }f  tho  ycrliMcis 
aro  t..  US':  thf  julturf  as  a  source'  of  content  to  tiducatij  yyutri  tu  live  pro- 
dni- Lively,   nr.-ful,  and  fulfilling  livo::,   they  are  faccl  witli  j.eriMUJ.  cpu'M  i  on?;-- 
M..I   th-  lc.,r.l  t.f  whi.rli  is:     Wluil  c..ntout  r.haU  be  cho:icn.  and  \vy.:  wi  }]   it  br- 
t.iu^lht  to  be  or  m<.ivt  nr..»  t..  youtli  to  prepare  thcM  fi>r  a  life  which  in  coutin- 
u.ijsly  evL^lvinj        ethication  i r.  taking  pl.ue? 

I'tn.ircd       •  |j.tc-rri.,t  i..iMl  bc-Tiinai    U,r  nnl\]<-  r.i:it.-rn  i.'.hi.. .t  r,r:;.  July  1070. 
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The:,c  twu  conclltiunr.--socondary  education  L.:im;  responsive  to  sociotal 
cciXn  and  u  chamjiny  culture  t  rem  which  to  draw  the  content  of  instruction- 
.lace  «  burden  upon  those,   like  yourselves,  who  may  not  be  intinately  acciu.inte.^ 
,ith  condition.,  problem.,  ir.r.ur.,  and  trt-M.  in  thiu  cour.try  and  its  cultuzal 
,ackgro.an.L     Indeed.  theD.  two  .on.Ution.  create  problcns  for  tho.e  who  w.rk 
:U.Mely  with  the  i;ocondiiry  schools  bucau.if,  in  one  senao,  public  education  ir, 
it.cir  the  a-e.u,  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  country  think  .tout  and  work  uj^n 
a  philo.oi-hy  of  what  the  "qood  lif."  in  and  how  to  attain  it.     Sor.o  do  this 
badly,  BOne  ncgU-ct  to  give  it  the  attention  it  deserve..  Ap:i  some  do  it  quite 
well.    YOU  will  hove  occasion  to  observe  ar.cl  ask  about  this  a.  you  vi.it  schools. 

This  brincjj,  us  to  the  sucW  portion  of  the  title  of  this  presentation, 
an.i  .r>  irulicotion  of  how  sucor.dniy  education  Luc.rne  tied  to  the  two  conditions 
,H>t.d.     Thn  secondary  scl.ool  as  one  instituticn  for  the  ed.r.ation  of  youth 
iniplics  th«  arr.....jer,.nts.  .tructuics,  and  nature  of  its  picqr. Two  over- 
riding principles  sh.>p.:d  the  forr^.tion  of  the  secondary  school        it  evolved 
in  this  country.    The  first  is  the  ideal  of  c.p.ality  of  opportunity  which 
servr.d  to  place  u]x>n  governnw>t  the.  refiiK,nslhility  of  providing  schooling  for 
an  youth.     Each  person  vns  to  have  an  opix,rturaty  to  prepare  lutr.sclf  to  com- 
pete fairly  with  ev«ry  other  person  in  an  open  society. 

Tlw.  second  ideal  i«  that  of  local  cor.trol   of  education  which,  even  thouq^. 
a  myth  in  th...  l.gal  scnse-nince  education  is  legally  the  responsibility  of 
each  state-plac«s  the  governance  of  achoolr.  Xin  the  hand,  of  local  Lo.rd.  of 
education.     -iWi,  :.chools  are  rcspcnsive  to  conununity  need,  and  expertatio.a  . 
P..raphra.ing  one  of  our  great  educational  phi Inr.opherr, ,  Johr.  Dewey,  each  child 
is  to  have  the,  opi>ortunity  to  escape  the  conditum.  into  v-hich  ho  is  born  by 
being  providod  an  education  that  is  as  gocl  a.  .  coruatinity  ..ight  deoire  of  its 
r-iLil  enlightened  citir.rtu;. 
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fcJerents  of  an  Lducatit^nai  V-iogrd:-. 

A  simple  model  might  be  usfcfjl  to  ncJuovii  .t  picture  of  an  c"iU;c<itJ()}u»! 
profjrdm  and  how  goals  on.'  derived  and  tJaiuslutcd  into  instruction.  This 
nodcl  lu:;  come  to  be  referred  to  <->.:;  the  bioudy-McCl*'.i.-y  iri-jdol  of  nn  odui..!- 
tional  program. 

SouT'-es  PL  G'lalc — Objoctlvrs 
^/  GoaIu:     Cultural  heritage 

Kields  of  knowledge 
Societal  demands 
Le^irncr  needs  and 
potertiali; 
Objectives:     course,  unit,  IcuBun 


Curiic-ulum 


Content  and  nodes  of  inquiry 

-  facts,  principles,  concepts, 
rules  and  norms,  attitudes 
and  values 

Content  pack a-jen 

-  course,  unite,  lesscins 


Ivcorni  nq  O.ttcomos   

n.'uiipulativG  skills 
Intellectual  operations; 
Fund  of  knowledge 
cognitivo  structures 
Value  systemu 


Hodeu  o."  J  nbtrur  tion 

Operational  modes 

-  verba]  learning,  problem 
solving,  discovery,  other 

.Situational 

-  group  learning,  lorge  &  small 

-  individual,  independent  tutorial 

-  team  project,  committee 

-  other 

Evaluation  System 
Pupil  performance 
Teacher  judgments 
Sel f-cvaluation 
External  examination 
Others 


The  five  olementr.  of  an  educational  program  which  re^iuiie  attention  r*ro: 
Coalr.-Objectives.  Curriculum,  Iniitrnction,  Loarnincj  Outcoinor,.  nnd  an  Lv.iluatiLn 
System.     This  nodel  might        a  useful  guide  in  rrisiiny  qu'VJtionr,,  ej:amining 
materials  t'.ued  in  ti  school  or  ju::t  in  providlnf)  a  pertJiu-ctive  into  whirh  to 
fit  your  observations  and  discussions.     The  totiil  model  can  be  siurmar i  n^d  in 
one  statement:     F^on  assigned  goals,  schools  specify  ob ji  ^.-ti vl-h  which  purri  t 
u  curriculum (d)  to  be  formulated:  Ic.irnerr.  are  cxr>osed  tn  the  curriculum 
thioUfjh  nodes  of  instruction  rn  order  to  obt.iiii  certain  learnitig  outconv::  tJiat 
are  mcasurotl  by  mf-an;,  of  an  rvalurtti',n  r.ystcm. 
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C'j,  V;  f.'f    t  «'t  fill.'  .1  V  lAllii.-. it  it'll. 

i.aV.-  11..  it".  tut;.l  ufli'ii;.-?.     At:  you  la.uu,  thr  tct.il      l.'.cl  :>fl,MiiK|  i;; 
h,-..-..n  iU.s.-u   ti^-  ( 1 -n- lu-.-ir:. .    i-ri..,  ...  . .  M<nM  i  -  u .  -tr.) 

.ic^tviLit  (..tlilft  i.;,:,  r.'.Liic,  j-'iiuitl  ispi,  etc.),  "i»'t  i::_'v;c.j^  (nui  d.u..;.;  ..n.i  cnc 
la.li.K,,   jf.J.  :it,  h.-.l!l:.   .t.r.).     Tin;  .ict  i  vi  t.  i  r b-rvi".:.  c.rt,n  lur.v 

,.,,.'.,r.  of  }\»ri-.il   f.Vudy,   .i:v  i:i  i:..:  if  .^n^l  h'-.ilUi;   .in«l  t  lu-  ..rt-.^:-.  of   'o.i-..il  -•.Lii']-/ 
olt.Mi  1  w.    .ic'.ivitif:    Ml.  1:  i>:.   I  ,mh;u.i.]o  f  Ui^;  ,   {^oiLHtL-   f.iii;-,  ••t.  .  ,  or  K»  I'vi r. 
yri.  li         lui-iur^tv  »  5iv  i  irnnn-r' .i  ^     1- ikIi  t-:; .   i;(>us-i'i  v.' t  km.  ,  m  <iMsi:i,:u-t   U-  Uio 

UhIi.!.  :iK-;i         1<-.;:.:Ih'.u:.       M.it*    a.joiiri.-;:   (St. a-  IKxinl-.  of  iMt  ?  Ml  i  on)  ,  nn  J 

I     !.f  llC'til     I't  '."I^i  . 

A  flu.il   bt  .•.•..•i.i    llr^.i   1...  c:'    nt-iVt.il  "ptcviilr  «-'.'ct  y  t.til^V.nL  with  .it. 

'.i.Jini  -  C  .  ,ti:-.:i:;hip  n  •  }      !  i  M  1  M  . .        r,.    ...  i.r'riri^-  •■prf,vi<l. 
i„..i,u.-L...M  iP  51,.    jlj  .MI.  (.I-  of   U..  t'.t..ur.»,  .in.l  ciru<,s." 

•U.  h.-  u...Jul,   o.h  .r.il   t;t.-.L..|..  1  t   nur.t   b--  t         l  Iran  Lr.ul..^Mo  nI.jocliv..fj 

.luJ  .1  t<^.  i'l.^'-  ni«i-.'  M.-.-  i.-:.; '.iisil  ■  i  1  i  I  y  of,  .ui  i  i.!:t  .     L  i  nr;..  1  acLiviLy 

.H.-l/..,   j.,  =  rvic.>  ;         of   i-h.-  f.-hc  .:. 

Gwati,  ..r.    l...iMl..to<l  ir.t<.  polW-y  ..t.  n..tioiu.l,   iA.>U',  .uul  lor..l 

lev.  Is.     .'.t.li.o,         ibtT.i'.i-:'        :  (1.0..it.,   ..n.l  the  i»r.  j  m  »  at  i  ..n  i.i.J  nav.Mu:.- 

r-.-i.t  of  i-roiK.     1:;  LW.il  alt...   I  ju  1 i  t.  u-s  for  Ww  t.cUnnU.  it.  a 

cra.tvhn..ur.  acUvity.  [oliU".:!   i.w.f....srs   for  i'.niu^  ihir,  .r.'otv  .» 

o,;.'.tanl  ..M)iaLi..-.?  uf  th.;  .uU  j.:.K  y  '  f  l>.^aU  t  c  iupa!  1  U  n  .v»l  ■ -Kj" .  tr.i»h  Uu 
raltur.il  h-ritaML-,  rurp-.r,-!  to  ru-i.^y'::  ,,r..'..Nr.::,  .iiul  u.-..-t  l;.*-  ...Is  of  ycuth 
(.ir.   ii.(li.:.«tc.l  )iy   L»ii^  noJol). 

;...i.,ol.im..'.  t-i.>  civLat'   ah'..'.:    Lh'-  ai.-i  i  i.M  i  t 'it  i  c.iu.  1   ar  r..  t  ,';(T.-nLr.  for 

,.rov»diiin  e.Iu"..Lion  h,.'.  l.cc-:  "  iiir-ii-.o  ..n:l  dcr  imon  U-u-, .     I>uriii.l  the  late 
I'ori'u  d.;haLc  Mho-iS.  f.-  :..  c i.. :  y  schc.OV   i-i(K;r..nN  in       i.i.t.    an^  D.ttlr.vit  i  c- 
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t.ui-n'-d  Lo  Lh.-  qi..,.,t.,..f.  of  wh.'Uu.r  t.»...  coni>rc-h(t.sivc;  hitjh  :  .ht.ol  bo  roj)lacod 
l»y  la-j.dr.^t.  ,  sp:-L-iuU-.!cl  ijchor.ly.     inirir.o  t»i^  first  halt  of  this  dcccido 

(1070-7.J)   n-jU.U.  cxMa..rud  ur-on:     the  inol.iUon  of  y-,ut.h  frcrr.  tho  ronliti^.; 
tjf  the  cf.;---:u:uty,  iiwulccj-j-icinb  of  voc.»tio:i.il  prfp.ii ,» tio:i ,  trc  'tmont  ot 
niuo-itic:,  m  terw:;  of  equal  opi-ortimity  to  (jiulit.y  educ.it.iosi.  sttidonts' 
li.fjul   richti;,   and  tl-.t-  liV.c. 

Ui-.tiiuj  of  c;aali5  Cor  i.ocondary  education  mitjht  serve  to  juovide  a 
conL-rtJtc  exan^plc  of  what  i:ocom'ary  school,  iu  t-  cxpt^ctod  to  attain  toi  students 
•Uuc  ULitirifj  resulted  frcw  a  toir.prchcni;ivr  project  conducted  .it  tho  Univertiity 
of  Chic.iyo.     A  i.tudy  of  an  oxhaur.tive  nuTi;ei  of  writinys  about  secondary  cduca 
tion  wa:>  unaertat:c.n  to  identify  oduc.jtional  tixskr.  which  woro  attributed  to 
t-rcondary  schools.     Writm^j-  were  selected  Cron  scholars,  statecmen,  cci-i.^.Vit 
eumnusf;ic;ris,  etc.,  and       attninpt  was  nado  to  include  critics  of  public 
secondary  educntion  as  well,  as  advocat.c^j  cf  it.     Statements  of  goals  wore 
collected  and  screened  by  a  group  of  scholari.  l.o  reach  an  irreducible  ninina-n. 
The  liflt  is  as  followr;: 
Intellectual  yoals 

1.  A  fund  of  information  about  many  things. 

2.  Efficient  use  of  the  3  K'c— the  basic  tools  for  acxiuirinr, 
end  cun.-m::iicating  knowledge. 

3.  The  habit  of  weighing  fart?.;  and  imaginatively  applying 
Uif'»n  to  tlie  solution  of  problems. 

*1.     A  corttlnuii.g  de^ii  rc  for  knowledge— the  inqi.iring  nind. 
CiviL/iiocial  goaiji 

S.     A  fooUr.g  Cor  other  people  and  the  ability  to  live  and 
work  in  harmony. 

C.     An  undemtanding  of  tjovornmt?nt  and  sense  of  civic 
rer.ponsibijity. 
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7.     Loyalty  to  America  and  the  American  wuy  of  life. 

B.     Knowledge  of  vorld  affairs  and  the  intcr-rclation£;hipc 
ojnonq  pcopleb. 

Persunal,  Moritl,  Aeiithct  ic 

9.     A  well-carcd-for,  wcll-devulopoJ  body. 

10.  rxn  emotionally  otuble  person,  proparud  for  life'ij  roalitios 

11.  A  cense  of  right  and  wrong— a  moral  standard  of  behitvior. 

12.  tnjoyment  of  cultural  activities— the  finer  things  of  life. 
Economi  c:/Vocat  iona  I 

13.  Information  and  yuiciance  for  wise  occupational  choico. 

14.  Specialized  training  for  placf::;ent  in  a  specific  job. 

K,.     The  homcjr.aking  and  handy-man  skills  related  to  family  life. 
16.     Manrtqement  of  personal  finances  and  wine  buying  habits. 

Priori ti;iing  of  Co^il;:. 

A  0-sort  technique  wai;  developed  so  that  the:  choicer,  of  various  groups: 
(teacher:.,  parents,  scholarn.  business  leaders)   and  other:=  can  be  grouped  and 
compared.     A  simple  i=ortiny  procc:..:;  in  used  in  which  cards,  each  corraining 
one  statement,  ar..  arranged  by  an  individual  in  the  order  o-    rportancc  he- 
wishes.     The  result  is  the  identification  of  goals  of  high  agr,:c:.-.ent/high  inpor- 
tanco.  high  agreement/lov/  importance,  and  those  goals  about  which  there  is 
little  agrcemeiit  about  Itivel  of  irportuncc. 

Although  the  lint  varies  slirhtly  in  the  v;ording  of  statement...  the 
following  list  in  rank  order  of  iri-DrtaMc-  wa:.  given  by  a  national  sample  of 
high  school  principals  in  1977: 

Rnnklng  in 

Educational  Coal  ^^^^^ 
Ranking  in  3  )7V-7K 

1.  Acquisition  of  basic  i^killb   (reading,  writing,  co:.puting)  1 

2.  Development  of  positive  M-lt-concept  (and  good  human  ^ 
relations) 
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(1965) 

3.  Uovclopnont  of  skills  and  pr»iCtico  of  critical 

intellectual  inquiry  and  problem  solving  4 

4.  DoviUoi^'nent  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  2 

5.  Ccircer  plannincj  and  training  in  s])ecific  ont.y  level 
occupi^tioj-.ul  skills 

Knowlcdcjc  nbout  -md  skills  in  pro;  iration  for  family  life 

7.  Understandin    of  the  American  value  ryster  Apolitical, 

ecor»omic,  social)  3 

0.  rrcpartttion  fur  a  changing  world  5 

9.  Physical  fitnos«:  and  ui;efuJ  leisure  time  jporta  6 

10.  Develop.nont  of  skills  to  operate  a  technological  society 

* jngineerinq,  scientific)  e 

11.  Ajipreci  tlv.i  for  and  experience  wit^         fine  arts 

Y3U  might  comp.tre  your  own  ranking  of  goals  to  uuat  of  high  school  princi 
pale  j:i  this  count  .  The  listing  by  priucipals  in  this  sanple  put  intellectu 
and  personal/social  go.ils  hinheat  in  priority. 

School  Size,  Drop  Outs  and  Kxpcjnditure  Levels. 

The  i;econdar-y  school  i-   the  United  States  h.is  chanqed  dramatiually  in 
sever il  respoctr,  duriiifj  the  pact  fifteen  years.    As  seen  from  the  ranking  of 
genei.Tl  goals  yivon  aUive,  none  shifts  in  priorities  probably  hove  occurred 
between  196 and  1977.     UevolOi-nnent  of  self- concept  and  humr^n  rslations  moved 
from  7th  plact-  in  10G5  to  2nd  place  in  1977,  and  iroral  and  spiritual  values 
moved  from  2nd  placo  in  19G5  to  4th  place  in  1^)7 /.     i^owover,  size  and  expendi- 
ture levels  are  two  dimensions  of  significant  change.     High  Schools  arc  now 
mucl;  larger  in  terms  of  enrollments  with  ft-wer  students  dropping  out  before 
completion,  and  expenditure?:  per  pupil  havn  risen  sharply. 
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In  iyc»5,  L5%  of  all  hiQh  schools  enrolled  fewer  th.^n  500  students; 
in  1977,  only  23.  Pi  cf  the  liigh  scliools  enrolled  loos  than  500  students. 
At  tilt?  othvr  end  of  the  enroll niont  scjIo,  in  1960,  only  5^  of  the  hiyh 
Kc-hoolr,  enrolled  more  than  2,000  studontn;  by  1977,  12. 7t  cf  the  high 
schools  had  onrollnontL;  of  ovor  2,000  ytudento.     Si;ie  is  on  ir/liciition 
of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  society,  but  size,   for  high  i;choolr-  is  an 
important  element  in  providing  a  comprehensive  program.     The  decade  from 
l'3w5  to  197!i  was  a  period  of  turbulence  in  American  schools,  but  even  so, 
the  retention  rates  of  school:.  iiri>rovcd  slightly  as  shown  by  thv  chart. 
In  addition,  currrnt  er.tinates  indicate  that  about  fl^j^  of  all  youth  of 
liiijh  school  age  are  enrolled  in  school  and  that  attendance  rate:;  have  also 
ii.iI>rov<.'d. 

School  size:     1961j  -  1977  (in  portents) 


Under 

500- 

750- 

1,000- 

1 , 500- 

2,000-  Over 

999 

1 ,  4U9 

i,909 

2,900  3,000 

jyor.         05. 0 

13  .0 

7.C 

8.0 

4.0 

4.0  1.0 

1977  23.8 

16.2 

12.C. 

20.4 

14. 1 

9.9  2.8 

Droi»outs : 

1965  - 

1977   (in  prrccntc) 

than  21 

2*^-  to 

10  to 

25 

to 

More  thiiii 

9.9^- 

24.91 

35. 

91 

364 

19or» 

8.0 

54.0 

27.0 

7. 

0 

3.0 

1977 

'j.O 

G2.0 

?.e.o 

3. 

,0 

2.0 

Expenditure  levels  are  a  tjro:;!;  ind(.'x  of  school  quality.     ?tudie,';  tend 
to  r.how  that  the  high  rxpci^di  ture  nrliooli:  contain  hotter  qu.Tlific'u  t^.-achors , 
riore  varied  proqram-5  .md  s:erviceii  and  aro  ranked  nr.  liaving  a  grt-atcr  number 
of  oharact'  rif:;tic:'.  indictttiv.-  of  oxccllcncf  than  do  low  expondi turo  schools. 
Itj  1'J6'  ,   ,1.0Y.  of  rill  tlic  liigh  schools  wrrc  r.jx-nding  It-sn  th.in  C.Ki.OU  per  piipi 
pi.r  year;  only  V.Ol  wffrc      oi:  ling  noio  than  .^V'.Ki.nn  j^jr  pupil  pci"  ytMi*;  tiie 
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median  expenditure  level  w.ik  slightly  t:,orc  tlian  5300.00  per  pupil  per  year. 
By  1977,  only  3.0%  of  all  hicjh  schools  were  speticlino  lor.s  than  5500.00  pcir 
P'jpil  per  year  while  3.0%  were  cpendiny  mote  th.in  52,<JOO.OO  per  pupil  per 
year;  the  medi.m  expenditure  level  wac  slightly  more  than  5J,?00.00  per  pui.il 

Expenditures  per  pupil:     196S  -  1977  (inflation  rote  09V) 


1965 

% 

1977 

Lcus  than 

530.00 

3. 

0 

Less  than 

5500 

3.0 

30 

to 

99 

6. 

0 

500 

to 

fi99 

20.0 

100 

to 

199 

8. 

0 

900 

to 

1.199 

25.0 

200 

to 

299 

15. 

0 

1, 

,200 

to 

1.499  (Md)* 

28.  0 

300 

L  •> 

399  (Md)* 

20. 

0 

1, 

,500 

to 

1,799 

11.0 

400 

to 

499 

15. 

0 

1, 

,000 

to 

2,099 

6.0 

500 

to 

599 

11. 

0 

2, 

,100 

to 

2,399 

4.0 

600 

to 

699 

6. 

0 

2, 

,400 

or 

more 

3.0 

700 

or 

more 

7. 

0 

*(Md)  indicates  medLon  is  located  in  thi^  category. 

Those  few  statistics  show  r.ipid  increases  in  school  size  and  expenditure 
levels  with  slightly  improved  retention  of  students  and  slightly  improved  at- 
tendance rate:,.  other  presentations  will  provin*^  evidence  of  student  pcrfor- 
mfince  and  the  nature  of  specific  program:;  and  aervices. 

Tyj'u-i;  of  Secondary  School:; 

In  addititjn  to  the  ideal  of  an  cdutalinn  for  nil  youth  throucjl,  high  sch'io 
ic  t!ic  id'  .il  of  the  freedom  of  chuice  of  {.he  type  of  odiit.lt  ion  to  bfj  acquirt?^. 
This  inclu.ler.  th-j  opt  inn  of  atten'liu'j  .i  ijrliool  ()ther  th.i'i  Lhal  prcvided  hy 
th<;  .L.iLe.     *     the  llni  tod  SL.itc:;  six  c  1  .ifjr;  i  f  i  ( ;i  Li  on';  of  hi'jh  i;<;ho.ilr.  exi:jL. 
Th        are;     j.^blii-  c(M,i;.rolinn':  i  vt- ,  puhl  i  c  :ti)Cf  i  n  1  i  ;:ed ,  puhl  ic  alteriMtivu, 
par>"  liial    (church  oper.ited)  ,   rel  i(]iour;  affilJ.it<  d   {church  sponsororj)  ,  uml 
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]7.0  ]4.0 


l-rivatc.     Tht;  diart  bc-Jn*..-  provides  Lho  dis t-.r  il.uLi or.  (^T  .'...l.n  .] by  type,  in 
I'L-rcciits . 

lYPC-  c.f  Miqh  Schc.wl:     ]tj.->j  -  ]977.  hy  rercufit  tntal 

Type  3  y/>D 

Public  CDinpruhoncivc  82.0  82.5 

Public  S[»oci  all  zed  NA  2.0 

(technical,  fine  urto,  etc.) 

I 'ub  1  i  c  A 1  te  r  na  t  i  vu  „  » A  _  _  _ 

TutJl  Public   (t.^x  r>u!.jx>rtO'J)  Oii.O  tlb.U 

Parochi.il  ^'^ 
Rcl  igiuuo  Af  fil  i.itcd  7.0  7.3 

IT  i  v«iLf 

Total  nun-publ ic 

Thu  i-uhlic  coiTiprchcM^iivi-  hicjh  r.chuol   rutni  nt.  the  one  dominant  i n:;t:i  tut  ion 
for  the  pruvisioM  of   foim.l   r-.c-h"ol  i  i.'j.     Evun  tlioyrjh  undi-r  Gtrmv;  attack  during 
thr:  duLr.Hl.-  prior  to  1^77.    Lho  puruuntaq'..  of  public  compLX-h.in--.  Wo  hicih  cchaol  s 
ir/.'i-.-.iscd  filiohtly  while  tiic  rx/.c  and  total   cnrollmcntc  incrcicicd  cjrc-atly. 
Public-  conprchun^ive  hifjh  i'.rhn,.]o  enroll  about  80-^.  of  all  youth  at  thu  secondary 
Ic-vcl.    Thei-.o  hit]h  cchoolL;  att..>T.pt  to  provide  a  ranqc  of  proyr^in:.,  suitable  to 
ability  lev.l:i  and  ch^Jii-v^,  of  all  youth  vho  come  to  them.     In  addition  to  the 
coiT^i.rL-hcTi^ivc  hi'jh  c:ch.>,0.   some  craimmi  tics  i.nwido  r.j.ec  ial  i  ::cd  hiyh  schoolri, 
iuvi  r.' i;ic:  provide  wlwtt  ar(-  ealUd  al  l.c rn.'iti  vc  high  sclioolr.. 

la  the  private  sector,  parochial  and  reliqious  affiliatid  sclmul s  com- 
prij.c  about  rv..  of  aH  tlir  schools  of  the  nation  an-1  Uu-  r.trictly  private.- 
fxhoul:^  .ib'Mit  1.0'..     necau:;o  of  ocononic  conditions,  both  inflation  and  rising 
(,-.,...t.-,  of  operation.   the-:e  r.chuol  r.  .jcncrally  have  had  difficult  problcmr..  Their 
n..nb:-v::  have  declined  a-;  h.is  tlioir  j;hare  (^1*  1  ho  tr.tol   nunbor  of  youth  attend 
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uccwjhiary  schonlr. — thri  r  totiii  etiru]  Irmntii  aru  cr.t.itiutud  to  bo  urvk-r  ]0\  of 
till  youth  attcndinq  high  sch')ol . 

i:dutMt  i<inal  Lsi-ucu  Sui  roundi  ri-j  r.(,'curu].iry  Schoo]  .1  do  Inst  i  L  it  i- 

Survoyo  of  cducationol   Jojdors  anci  iMlitic.il   figuicn  outab]  i£.hfd  i\  list 
of  issue:;  confrontinq  iuc-cmdary  liclux)] .:      This  liot  was  uroc!  in  a  study  of  the 
nation's  hicfh  schools  in  1977-78  and  was  responded  to  b/  hi-Jh  sch;.o]  prin- 
cii\Us  in  numl^ers  proportional  txj  tho  typou  of  high  schools  as  si  own  iq  thu 
ch.irt  txbovo.     This  list  providei;  the  issuts  thouqht  to  be  of  current  impor- 
tance to  tlie  secondary  schools  as  institutions.     Nineteen  issues  were  iden- 
tifiL'd  as  beinq  of  highest  imiortance;   fourteen  of  these  isinics  were  part  of 
«i  >">G5  study,   r><>  that  coniiMrir.ons  of  principals'  responses  can  bn  made.  Prin- 
cip.ils  were  asV.cd  to  telnet  one  of  four  responses;     agree  vith^ut  reserve ti on, 
aqrt'e  with  none  rr-scrvation,  agree  with  many  reservations,  do  not  agree.  The 
first  two  resp^>nai.»r>  aro  cla^nitied  .is  agree;   the  second  two  as  disagree.  A 
st.itistical  test  (fitandard  '.-rror  of  projxirtions)   showed  sinr.ificant  differences 
Ixjtwocn  the  rojjponses  of  principali;  in  1977-70  and  IOCS  nn  r^lj   it^ny  compared. 

Apparently  principals  in  1977-78  held  very  different  belief i;  than  did 
l'rii;c'ipals  in  lOGS  on  every  issue.     A  reflect  ior,  ahoiit  t>ie  priori  tie.;  of 
qoal:.,   given  in  an  (larlier  srction  of  this  pap'jr,  would  in'.licate  that  with 
two  important  excej>tlons  the  goals  of  secondary  education  are  relatively 
utii-hanqincj.     k.-flection  aliout  tlie  issues  iiurroundi  ng  sch-jols  wqi.M  indicate 
that  bclicfr,  about  t-hc'  i  nsti  t  uL  iunjil^arrauqen^^^        for  jirovidinq  education 
h<ive  chanj.-d  dramatically  oviir  a  rclativtfly  chnrt  ix:riod  of  tino. 
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1  tc*m 

Sch"'jlr:  r»  kivM  ro  t.ir  U>  »  3itt.lt;  ac.-.J.l.-.iU 
v.i)i-h  of  iitvidont:;.     Notu:     Iml;o  your 
rosp  ^ni-.c  tc  this  ituni  only  with  roCumiicr 
to  till,-  Kch.iol  of  wiiicli  you  arc  JH'W 
pri  rici  - 

Thif  U.  G.    is  n''t  j^i<  >duc  i  ik;  t-naitjli  tl''Ct-"ri; 
♦ind  rc:;r3ich  Echol.irr,  ir.  Uiu  f  i  nUl  of 
liun.^M  iicvd'^  su^h  .is  cnur.jy.  onvi  rurin.Til , 
etc. 

Ycnith  who  ai»:  d  i  s  Mitor«.':;t       <h  hostile 
t'.v.-aril  LJchonl  incj  t.h  "uUl  w^r  be  lu- 
tjui  iLfd  to  attend. 

.''..'•h'l  »1  s  lihoviUl  provide  .i  cjonf-ral 
i  ntrl  U?ctu.»l   h.n:»:'ji«iUMd  .imi  luovt- 
job  tr-iiiiirnj  to  cjthur 

atj'.Mic  i  oy . 

curt  d(  c  i ';i  jr. .  r.>nc:(  rni  n'j  i  Mr  ial 
ji-7.jr<'-j  It  ii>n  UK    r.'i  rpct  a;-,  tlicy  <iJ>pU' 

Hi-)!i  ;:uh<)ol':  i.lj  .uld  duVol'<I>  r-i'L-cial 
j.'0.;i-.ii!i;;   for  i-LhuMtilitj  \  u     c.Kk:n 1 1  y 
t.iU-nti'd  r.tuduMts. 

The  print- iplp  of  nniycr^:<il  r.tsrond.iry 
odiic.Ttion  ir.  esse nti.il   to  Ar^rric.in 
r.oc'i  nty. 

rcdor.il  .iid  nui.t.  l>u  m.idc  .ivai  l.iblc  t'» 
private  and  rolifjitnu;  i.cr.-ojtd.itry  sciwol;,. 

cv>iirt  dcal'Uutiu  cf>ncpi  tii  n'l  ff-nij>\il  I'.ory 
pi-ayt?r  and  Bible  rcddinq  .iic-  correct 
ar.  tltcy  ajjply  tc>  p\il)lic  school:;. 

Ccrt.nn  1  in  i  tat  ions  should  bo  placed 
u\v.-l\  clnfisrooni  di  i^cusfii  i-*"!:  of  i»oliLit<tl 
"icmr;*'  and  "ant  i- i  iitnt;"  . 

Thf-rc   is  a  need  to  justify  an  pr;icticr.l 
c-adi  r.iibjcct  taught  in  sc-jcmdiiy  L-c-hf^ln. 


Aq  roc    I  u  i'-acj  r .  •  Aj  r        Ui  :-.v  i 


37  r^."? 


41 


90 


10 


61 


r.i 


r.roupino  avcr.rdin'j  to  10  or  .u  hi  nvcrn^.>nl 
'.;cor»:!;  is  d'T.irabln  in  acadt-mlf  liubjfct.'; 
such  as  math,  Encjl  i:;h,  iind  foroi,nn 
lau'jua'jcr.. 
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Tho  .i(-ati..:i<-  yc'.ir   (c.  .n.i.iil  soj-y)  ;.}.>ul(l 
.♦ii-ii.v,]  ac  t.-ii(Liiu-tr  sh.jul'.l        c  nnii^il  :,<)i  y 

U..U3  hi:;i  -.(-i.-wl  rjr.Hluit  iuM,  oi-  ...j^   IH.  31.  jiS  v.  7] 

Th.:  Dili  t-.- J.  St  .'.loc  ir>  n<>t  j»r.  Jiu- i  luj 
onoutjli  JihilUd  tcuhiiici.iii.'.  .uui  "nidMJc-" 

li.-vol    to.-hni:r<iVninii..i.j-ii.-iI  iv.^ple.  02  JP.  Un  t.A 

Hitjli  uch   -i]::  i.hould  fl.:::itjn 

i»A.qrci:?.^   f;,i    tUr  li.in J  i  cii*; 'OvI ,  cll.iiif 

iriinoriLy,  r.on-i.iMJ  i  !;h  ;;i)cai:  i  ikj  .  V5  2!,  rJA  na 

i:iliut3   trir.iLnenl  of  thr;  Sfxci;,  .t; 
r'iibodictl  1J1  Title  I>i  yuide]in'*o,  is 
a  Ix).':itivo  (levu'lupi.mnl   in  uectr.d.iry 

0{{  3?  UA  NA 

i.tjuionL   riijliti;   in  iP.iLI-rsi  of  tluo 
piorcyLi,   iiL;  I^firKi   i  ii  Lurprc  Lod  by  Uie 
{  ourto,   i  i,  ,1  neccsr;  iry  dovoltii'morit, 

in  liCCcntMry  fxlu.n]:;.  c^^  j,^  ^^^^ 

l.nqi  5l«iL  i  t,:i  nnil  C(iui  L  cJuci  n  i  on;; 
rfirirdin  i  ccinfidpn  Li  u  l  i  ly  of  rc(  ordi; 
of  fstud --Li,  iind  iiLnff  i ,1  uccfi -.ary 

tJ..vol(.iMv:iL  in  su^rond.a-y  tich'^oj;:.  02  3n  NA  »A 

Ki'nh  sch--  ]i;  nhonld  n:jL  undoj  Lake 
m.ijdr  curriculum  {:h.ir.fjt;f:  v/irhout 

HirA:  Gccm.ii  i  cuninunity  supp^rU.  74  20  i:a  jja 

r.vtri,  Ur,ii.jh  Die  l.fOicf  p.iLLcr.ic  of  i-i.- i  in;  i  pa  1 1;  crh.my.^d  s  iqn  i  f  i  Ccint  1  y  ivL. 
tivG  lo  al  !  i:;L.ut.;i  .ib..ut  thr,  i  nr;  L  i  t  Li  Li  (.n:i  I  .irraii<i(:i,iPMt for  .-.ccn-.-la  ry  .sclux.lr, 
nolo  Lh.iL:  1)  fnr  Ll„-  firnt  fivr  h-u.os  in  Ui.-  ]isL  Lhorr  i .';  c  .mpU^Lc- 
n.vcrr.al  ..f  r.j.inron  from  r>0?i  Lo  .1077-7fi;  ?)  for  the  ik;xL  fiv.-  i  tctns  Lhci  u  io 
it  jiliift  t-.wr.rd  stron-jcr  ayrcKMnrn:  uhuut  Lhu  jfir.uc;  .ind  H)  J-.r  Lhu  ncxl:  fnur 
ilCM.'j  Lhcro  i  .1  nhi  f  L  Lcwonl  s1.rf>nqer  di  M.wjrcc;  icnt  .  1;(j3  n  I  i  Vf  Ln  jio  jn^L  si, 
ilcrf;,  .-lUh'iujh  the-  isrJi.f  of  nUKVnl  rl^ilif.^-.  is  ,,Mly  M;.  .I'jrrt-  t^.  ^lO^.  di  t^.-Kjiuc 
/ill  item;:  .trt«  ntruiitjiy  .nircc-d  Lo  by  pr  i  iic  i  p.i  I     o?     •••..i,d.uy  :.ch:>-Js. 
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A  n..!-.-  d  -uilrd  ox.r.ruution  el  (  (Uu^aL  iunj]   tfjcucu  i  :i  nnodocl  th.iu  con  bo 
l.i.  .vHlotl  hcac,  hut   ujicc  ial  .tLtciition  minlit.  1^'  tjivcii  to  Lh.sn  in  di  scusr. i onii. 
ir.r;.  t^L-tl  pit-,.         i  oi;,   i  ncludin^j  t!jf  duta  prt.ridtul,  corMin  niiscrtionc  can  bo 
iiuidi-  a]v.v;t.  Ojc-  sfc.Mi'lary  r,.- »i.  .c.l   .iri  oru-  i  nst  i  1  ii  L  J  t>n  foi    i.h  -  cduc.»tit;ti  (-f  youlh, 
.ir.a  iv.>ira;  roU'cl  iojis  can  be  pri-iiCnt  i-.l  .ibout  i  L:i  fuluir. 

A- M-rl.  i  u'..';  .jh'niL  Hc'i:r>ml.ii-y  I.dumt  iuji  and  ILii  I'uturo 

1.  Th'j  !„-(:f>iid.iry  s'>-lrol        r.tronqly  i  nriucnccd  by  fi'dcr«il  reyul  at  ion*; . 
cs-iiit  d.'L  is  i'.n'.,  i.i.u.-  n  'i>' i ^  t^'-^*n^^' «  ciaiui.uni  ty  prcssuro:;  screened  by  Ir.c.i] 
i...oid  «if  uduc.iLJ...n  poliric.-f.  .'.nd               dii;lru:l  .vJmitiistrat  Uiri- 

2.  lUTcouS'T  c^f  uontniu-.u:;  cuUural  ch.:n<)t.'  «ind  the  <:xiHctat i  .ns  (dumandi;) 
I'vit  ochiMtif.nal  iro:}rii:r,r.  rei^p'.)ud  t,' »  i^t^cia]  isbuou,  cond  i  I  i  or.?; ,  problems;,  and 
l:,'nd<;,   ;.c)i<'  'I-.-.  i\t uux-  fr>c-.\l   ]..ir.t    ..f  iltibaLc-  and  contrc.verr.y . 

.\.     Ill  view  of  Lhc  i'  .11  of  uciual  t)pr^)rLaiiity,  acliipvcd  ]ar<-jc'ly  thi-^u«ih 
th<:  atlainr-i.l  '  f  a  sr-c-  ■  rlai y  ediu  at  ion  .".nd  t)iu  ideal  c>f   locil  Control,  sstMOnls 
r.t:<.d  Lo  l  ioviik'  c'dnc.ai'::>a]  ir.Muan:,  that  wi]I  accommudalo  the  total  raiKic 
..f  .ihiliLy,  i^.tcntjal,  and  inLcrcr.t  of  all  yout  i>  r.f  the  oiTu.nity  they  :,ervo. 
Th-y  can  hr,  .;olc'-tivo  vith.n  pro'iK.ni  area-:,  bu'    the  inr.titutinn  muist  provide 
.1  d-reii;;jl>l'   ^-tlaL-ation  rnr  alK 

4.     Tiio  public  ccTiprohensive  hi<i)i  richool   wi  U   c(.nt.inu^•  to  bo  the  dominatjt 
[jvhK  I   for  Liw  pjoviuion  of  sei'onJary  (■ckiuation.     Althon'jli  enrollments  are 
(!..•(  1  i  nincj  -.htirply  da.j  Lo  f;»lliti<:j  biit.li  ratci. ,   \\v■i^c  hiiili  rx-hool     v/i  1 1  remain 
:.l.iLiv.'3y  lav'je  and  will   n  t-d  .i  relatively  hi(jh  K-vcI  of  finane-ial  yupp^.rt- 

Scriour.  prohlen:;  ..f  a  lon'j-tcnn  n.H.uri'  will   rontinur.  to  be  troub ] c'.on .• , 
atid  -...rKr  will  Jk;  int-cn.':  i  f  >(('.  by  declininti  oni  o  11  tmin  tr,  and  financial  retiench- 
r.<,r,t.     ri\v.:-y.'  include:     a)   t  h.'  ma  i  n  t.cnan(X«  of  i;peci  al  i /.ed  oir.qramr.  in  all  arear. 
f.^   adv.ln^cd  :.t.>idie:;:  b)   ] -n  .vi i  m„  --f  lex, ally  r.;.]uired  i;c>rvicor.  for  the  handi- 
('..pped,'  c'Hi  il   ..i>p  atiini  Lie:;  for  b- .th  !:.-x.-r,  and  exjiaiidcd  u:;e  uf  te.dinulo'ji  t-s 
if.   iiu.t.ruc  LI.,;.:   cr)    i  nc.ii-a;.L-.l  n."<d  t-  int.-ia-.t  with  community  aqtMicior.  tf)  solve 
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antisocial  behavior,  ccribnL  tlio  u«?{;  of  druo:^  aiitl  iilLoho],  and  deal  with  crinic- 
and  vundalism;  and  d)   involve  the  community  in  decision  makjufj  rcOative  to 
proqrainc,  porsonnc]  and  administration  of  the  schoo]  . 

G.  Wc  can  cxp^ut  to  st'c  the  followinci  jvjl  i  tica]/]  ecj.i]  ond  i  ticjiic  durinq 
the  next  five  ycaru: 

a.  Federal  controls  will  qrow  rclativo  to  catcqorical  aid,  civil 
rights,  Title  IX,  etc. 

b.  Desegreqati;'!!  efforts  will  be  expanded  Jn  urban  areau. 

c.  Courts  will   further  imiiose  requiroLiGnns  on  t)iL*  scliool   in  relation 


e.     Accountability  will  be  more  widely  im|x>scd  to  rocjuire  that  sclioolu 
deM:tnr;trate  meauurabl  l*  resul  ts. 
7.    Wo  cati  exj.>Gct  to  t;ec  the  follov/ing  economic  conditions  during  the 
next  five  year:;: 


a.  EcoiiomlL-  retronchinont  involving  certain  educational  funding. 

b.  luereased  re.sistajjLe  to  l(>eal  and  r.taUe  taxcr.  in  support  of 
education. 

c.  Tucreaned  prcsuuror  t'>  nuppirt  i»r  i  \Mtc/rc]  i  rjious  schools  fr^jni 
publ  t c:  f  uiidr, . 

We  can  expoot  to  see  t-lie  foljnwiiirj  social  ronditiunii  during  Lhe  jiext 


five  \u<irsi'. 

a.  ConLcru  for  quality  of  1  i  f  o  and  t»ni-i(}y  coiir.ur  v.itum  v/ill  brincj 
major  fhangt-r.  in  profjrams  and  scrvirror,. 

b.  Parriitti  and  citl;'onr.  will   t^xpeot.  innri:  opp- )r  t.  un  i  t  i  (■';  to  par  t  icin.it  e 
in  c  ^;L.ll)l  i  sh  i  ng  iy.ui]r.  nud  p>- i  fir  i  t  i  iv: . 


to  civil  rights,  due  process,  and  equal  opportunity. 


Organized  teacher  associaticms  will  become  stronger  and  more 


mil  i  t.int . 
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c.     Increased  crimo,  dru'j        .  f«inii]y  liroukdown,  etc.,  will  lorcc 

jirogram  oiicl  nan.iTc.mjn;   chanyes  in  the  hitjli  sch.ioJ:^. 
([.     V.ilueii  and  mor.i]   education  wil]  receive  noro  cmphiiiiiu. 
«).    Wi-  (jiM  expc-L-t  to  If.-..'  the  following  Lochiv.iogitMl  and  pru^rAv^  clianjc;. 
during  the  next  five  ycar.s: 

a.  Mini-comiiutrrij,  eompuLcr  asisiisUMl  .vn:;triictit»n,  and  rc']at««tl  (ortas 
of  tL-clmo]  ofjv  i»"iJl   ineruar.e  siyni  f  icanLly  . 

b.  Proiir.iP!!-.  for  .»dnl  ti:  in  secnnOary  schooln  will  incrcanu. 

c.  Mi'ih  schonli;     i  H  l»cc-omo  more  basici;  oriented,  cutting  bni:k  on 
option:-,  and  r.i'cc-.ial  ptogram';. 

d.  IViut  <>f  Lhe  alternative  high  sehuol will  diBapj-car. 

e.  Tho  (lii>h'inj  for  c{inti»leLion  of  seccmdary  cchuol  will  t-urry  a 
cc>rtv  f  ic.iLo  f'f  gu.ir«»ntc',;r  of  baiiic  ukilln. 

The-  ii.uriu'Ji  ale  future  of  tin-      c  <intKii-y  n^Unoi  will  imt  be  a  h.-ii'y  one. 
Many  able  Lc.icli'irf;  and  odm  i  n  Lut.r.iLor;;  an.-  now  leaving,  and  this  trend  will 
continu.j,     II.>vv.-vct ,  the  r.ec-.>ndary  i;eluA.l:J  .ire  'itrony  and  rnsiUent  inntiLii- 
ticns  with  a  wide  publ  ic  supi-orl  .     Thero  will  be  opportunity  and  dial  3  engc-  in 
problem  i^r-lvinq  and  briglit  r.p-.l..';  where  i;chnol-.  will  counter  natic,n..l  trends. 
The  picture  is  not  nnc  of  exionjiioii  .nid  growth,  but  it  ir;  .il'-.->  iiot   in.  ui 
whicli  the  iiroblein;;  arc  uvu  t  v?hel  mi  no  - 
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OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Geitcral  Overview 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Arlen  Erdahl  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Andrews,  Miller,  Kildee, 
Erdahl,  and  Buchanan. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  subcommittee  counsel;  Nancy 
Kober,  staff  assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  asso- 
ciate; and  Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  We  will  call  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  to  order. 

I  am  filling  in  today  for  Mr.  Carl  Perkins,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  Some  of  our  colleagues  will  be  coming  along  soon. 

We  do  have  a  session  at  11  o'clock  and  if  you  have  not  been  here 
before  you  will  hear  the  bells  ringing  in  a  minute. 

We  are  continuing  oversight  hearings  today  on  American  second- 
ary education. 

Yesterday  we  heard  a  vast  array  of  statistics  abou^  our  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  Today  we  will  continue  our  general  over- 
view of  secondary  education,  moving  beyond  numbers  and  into 
analysis. 

yfe  have  invited  a  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  who  will 
discuss  the  historical  development  of  secondary  education,  some 
major  research  findings  about  secondary  education,  and  the  needs 
of  adolescents. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while  these  hearings  are  not 
linked  to  any  particular  bill,  they  should  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  a  broad  base  of  knowledge  that  will  relate  to  all  of  our 
legislative  work  this  year. 

For  the  record  I  will  identify  myself.  I  am  Arlen  Erdahl  of 
Minnesota. 

We  will  ask  all  the  witnesses  who  have  agreed  to  testify  today  to 
come  to  the  table  and,  again,  I  will  identify  you  for  the  record  since 
all  your  comments,  prepared  and  oral,  will  go  into  the  original 
record  of  the  reporter, 
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Dr.  Scott  Thomson,  executive  director,  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals;  Dr.  E.  Alden  Dunham,  program  offi- 
cer, Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York;  Dr.  Harold  Hodgkinson, 
president.  National  Training  Laboratories;  and  Dr.  Joan  Lipsitz, 
director,  Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill.  _      .  , 

We  spend  a  lot  of  our  money  on  secondary  education  and  we  are 
so  glad  you  could  be  here  today.  We  will  start  off  in  order  of  the 
listing,  please.  Dr.  Thomson,  if  you  will,  you  can  have  the  latitude 
of  presenting  your  testimony  in  any  way.  You  can  summarize  or 
proceed  as  you  feel  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  SCOTT  THOMSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS; 
DR.  E.  ALDEN  DUNHAM,  PROGRAM  OFFICER,  CARNEGIE  COR- 
PORATION OF  NEW  YORK;  DR.  HAROLD  HODGKINSON,  PRESI- 
DENT,  NATIONAL  TRAINING  LABORATORIES;  DR.  JOAN  LIP- 
SITZ, DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  EARLY  ADOLESCENCE,  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL;  A  PANEL 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SCOTT  THOMSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Dr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  and  guests,  I 
am  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  We  have  a  membership  of  35,000  school  adminis- 
trators. If  I  might  have  a  brief  word  on  our  behalf,  a  brief  commer- 
cial here:  All  of  the  research  over  the  last  5  or  6  vears  has  indicat- 
ed the  critical  importance  of  the  secondary  school  principal  to 
quality  education.  We  do  spend  most  of  our  time  and  resources  m 
improving  the  professional  competency  of  secondary  school  princi- 

^^The  written  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  contains  basically 
five  points,  one  being  that  secondary  schools  do  have  an  excellent 
track  record  of  providing  service  when  the  school  knows  what  the 
public  wants  it  to  do.  , ,    t    i  ^ 

Second,  the  secondary  goals  are  remarkably  stable.  Look  at  any 
of  the  studies  on  the  goals  of  secondary  education.  Basically  they 
come  down  to  four  areas:  (1)  Basic  skills;  (2)  health  and  physical 
education;  (3)  career  preparation;  and  (4)  civic  competence. 

The  third  point  in  my  written  testimony  involves  what  I  consider 
a  valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  schools  during  the  1970  s  to  develop 
success  for  all  students,  to  make  schools  more  relevant  and  flexible, 
and  certainly  to  include  all  minority  and  handicapped  students. 

The  fourth  point  in  my  testimony  includes  what  I  call  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  public  schools  today,  the  crisis  of  confidence  that 
they  face  with  the  public  caused  by  the  very  changes  that  occurred 

in  the  1970's.  ^      ,  .  *  *u  *  • 

Finally  in  my  written  testimony  I  make  the  point  that  it  is 
terribly  important  as  far  as  the  secondary  school  principals  of  this 
Nation  are  concerned  that  the  Federal  role  in  education  must  be 
one  of  interest  and  support  for  all  American  youth,  for  the  talented 
as  well  as  the  handicapped,  for  the  college  bound  as  well  as  the  job 
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bound,  and  that  the  Federal  role  should  not  concentrate  on  particu- 
lar segments  of  the  population. 

For  oral  testimony,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two  of  these 
factors.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  flight  from  public  schools,  and 
the  unintended— I  say  unintended  actions  of  the  past  decade  of 
Federal  policy  in  secondary  education,  and  the  critical  need  for  a 
new  balance  in  Federal  policy,  a  new  balance  as  perceived  by  the 
principals  of  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  a  rather  significant  flight 
to  private  schools,  and  there  has  been  a  rather  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  private  schools.  These  are  not  just 
segregation  academies  located  in  urban  areas  or  in  the  South  I 
was  speaking  to  a  group  of  State  administrative  educators  last 
spring  and  I  said  I  know  this  may  not  apply  to  States  like  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  the  director  of  education  of 
North  Dakota  assured  me  it  does.  There  were  two  private  schools 
established  in  Fargo;  one  a  private  lay  school  and  the  other  a 
private  religious  school. 

We  all  know  there  are  long  waiting  lists  in  private  schools,  but 
the  thing  we  do  not  have  a  reading  on  are  the  precise  reasons  for 
this  movement  of  a  large  segment  of  our  population  from  public  to 
private  schools. 

Based  on  subjective  observation  and  discussion  with  principals 
around  the  country,  I  think  we  could  say  there  might  be  at  least 
five  reasons  for  this,  and  they  all  concern  the  public  school  and  the 
somewhat  fear  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  schools  are  not 
doing  the  job  they  should  be  doing. 

There  is  concern  discipline  is  lax;  there  is  fear  there  is  great 
pressure  to  use  drugs,  and  that  this  pressure  affects  the  school. 
There  is  concern  and  anxiety  about  the  large  size  of  schools,  and  in 
this  regard  we  would  agree  with  the  Carnegie  report.  There  is  a 
belief  that  the  public  schools  are  focusing  almost  exclusively  upon 
services  for  special-need  students,  for  the  handicapped,  the  under- 
privileged, and  bilingual  student,  to  the  detriment  cf  the  average 
student. 

Federal  policy  has  focused  almost  entirely  on  Federal-aid  stu- 
dents. The  problem  as  we  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  is  the  problem  of  the  single  focus.  What  was  intended 
as  a  supplement  for  Federal  programs,  a  supplement  for  education 
around  the  Nation,  has  in  fact  come  to  dominate  the  funding 
programs  coming  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  also  come 
to  dominate  publicity  and  press  and  speeches  coming  from  the 
Federal  level  from  the  media  to  the  school  districts  and  local 
communities. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  a  broad  majority  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned about  their  public  schools  and  they  are  asking  where  is  the 
focus  on  math  and  science  and  on  the  talented  student  and  the 
average  student?  One  example  to  illustrate,  Belville  Gray  is  a 
member  of  our  curriculum  committee.  We  discussed  his  problem  at 
some  length  last  fall  in  the  committee.  Because  of  enrollment  drops 
he  was  forced  to  release  18  teachers  at  Gainesville  High  School;  at 
the  same  time,  because  of  mandated  programs,  he  was  forced  to 
turn  around  and  hire  15  special  education  teachers. 
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What  happen3  to  the  average  parent?  They  see  the  class  size 
being  increased  for  the  average  child  while  at  the  same  time  spe- 
cial students  are  in  classes  one-third  or  one-fourth  that  size.  This  is 
an  unintended  outcome  of  policy  at  the  Federal  level  which  has 
resulted  in  increased  anxiety  as  to  the  capability  of  the  public 
schools  to  deliver  for  the  average  or  typical  student.      „      ,  , 

We  have  had  the  kind  of  benign  neglect  of  the  college-bound 
student  and  of  the  lighthouse  schools.  We  have  had  a  kind  of 
benign  neglect  of  some  of  the  more  academic  subjects. 

My  plea  today  is  not  to  eliminate  special  education  programs  or 
special  aid.  My  plea  is  to  regain  a  balance  in  Federal  policy  so  that 
Federal  programs  represent  all  of  the  students  of  all  the  people. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Sputnik  there  was  perhaps  an  undue 
concentration  on  science,  math,  and  foreign  language.  Our  experi- 
ence over  the  last  15  years  has  been  one  of  recognizing  an  undue 
focus  on  special-need  students.  So  we  would  urge  the  Federal  role 
be  one  of  quality  as  well  as  equality  in  education.  Particularly  thiB 
is  important,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  1980's  when  this  Nation  obvi- 
ously must  rely  on  natural  resources  for  its  welfare. 

So,  we  urge  a  new  posture  of  leadership  from  this  subcommittee, 
because  we  need  that  talent  now  more  than  ever. 

Thank  you.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Thomson. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Scott  Thomson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Scott  D.  Thomson,  Executive  Director,  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  honored  and  P}eBBed  U> 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee.  I  /^resent  today  the 
35,000  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  the  only 
national  organization  of  educators  whose  professional  work  focusM  «c  Wely  upon 
youth  and  their  education.  Our  professional  interest  is  framed  by  the  growth  and 
schooling  of  early  adolescents  and  adolescents  age  12  through  18.       ,  , 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  five  points  briefly  concemmg  secondary  education 
todav  and  its  immediate  roots:  ^  ,  •  

(1)  Secondary  schools  have  an  excellent  track  record  of  delivering  quality  service 
at  low  cost  when  Americans  set  a  clear  mission.  .  u  ui    ^  ui 

(2)  The  central  goals  of  secondary  education  have  remained  remarkably  stable 
over  the  past  50  years,  despite  cosmetic  changes  and  the  public  s  whimsies  of  each 

(3)  Schools  made  a  valiant  effort  during  the  df^de  of  the  1970>  to  develop  suc^ 
for  all  students,  to  become  more  "relevant"  and  flexible,  and  to  mclude  all  mmonty 
and  handicapped  students  as  equal  partners.  ,  ^  i.u   - 

(4)  Today,  public  schools  face  a  crisis  in  public  confidence  caused  by  the  symptoms 
resulting  from  change  which  swept  schools  in  the  1970'8  symnptoms  which  mclude 
lower  test  scores  anddiscipline  problems  and  detenoratmg  staff  morale. 

(5)  The  new  Education  Department,  along  with  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  must  establish  that  the  Federal  role  is  one  ot 
interest  and  support  for  all  American  youth^  not  just  particular  segments  such  as 
the  handicapped  or  the  minority  student.  6therwise,  the  pubhc  wiU  continue  to 
secede  from  tlie  common  schools  which,  they  now  fear,  no  longer  reprj^ent  their 
own  interests  or  no  longer  particularly  care  about  academic  excellence.  The  comp"^ 
hensive  secondary  school  in  America  must  represent  all  the  students— the  gifted  as 
well  as  the  hanicapped  and  the  college  bound  as  well  as  the  jobbound,  or  it  no 
longer  will  claim  the  historical  allegiance  of  a  broad  public. 

the  purpose  problem 

Secondary  education  ^fleets  the  priorities  of  the  public.  As  the  electorate  feels 
the  need  to  achieve  broad  objectives,  the  schools  are  asked  to  reshape  the  curricu- 
lum toward  accomplishing  those  objectives.  Serving  as  the  threshold  to  adulthood. 
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secondary  schools  are  considered  as  central  to  achieving  the  goal  at  hand  The 
manpower  requirements,  as  well  as  the  public  comi.itment,  are  reflected  in  the 
f'>condary  school  program.  As  the  secondary  school  is  directed,  so  moves  the  nation. 

Ihe  nation  has  outlined  some  clear  priorities  for  secondary  schools  over  the  year 
1  he  schools  m  turn,  have  respondrd  with  programs.  When  the  land  needed  profi- 
cient farmers  and  mechanics,  the  secondary  school  developed  'apartments  of  aeri- 
culture  and  industrial  arts  When  society  desired  to  make  secondary  education 
broadly  available,  the  enrollment  of  adolescents  aged  14  to  17  in  high  school  was 

^S^/?'"^"'^''^^^^'  ^'■''"^  P®'"^^"'  ^"  '^^^  ^  percent  in  1950  to  93  percent  in 
ly/U.  Concern  for  automobile  safety  created  driver  education  programs.  A  new 
public  appreciation  of  aesthetics  resulted  in  departments  of  music  and  art  The 
desirt  of  citizens  to  help  the  handicapped  caused  the  growth  of  special  education, 
n  .^^^''Vjf'^  ^^'^"""r  o-^  development  of  large-scale  student  activities 

PiOgrams.  The  scare  of  Sputnik  led  to  ngor  in  mathem.  tics  and  science.  New  court 
opinion?  about  the  constitutional  rights  of  minor  caused  a  rel  ing  of  control  over 
student  .expression.  A  need  for  career  awareness  and  for  prac.i.al  learning  experi- 
1^-^"*  vast  growth  in  v  )rk-stndy  and  service-learning  programs.  With  few 
exceptions  the  p.blic  view  has  prevailed  ir.  :he  operation  of  secondary  schools. 

Schools  can  be  effective  hen  poals  are  clear.  The  high  schools  of  America  can 
paduate  one  million  welders,  or  two  miP'-n  French  linguists,  or  three  -pillion 
trombonists,  or  whatever,  depending  upon  wnat  society  says  it  mupt  have  in  the  way 
ot  human  skills  and  knowledge.  Given  sufficient  !-ad  time,  secondary  school  person- 
nel  are  content  proficient.  They  also  are  extraoidinarily  flexible.  Teachere  can 
reyar^  physics  or  mathematics  instruction  with  little  more  than  a  summer  insti- 
tute.  1  hey  can  develop  new  courses  in  ethnic  affairs  or  i  .netary  geography  They 
can  teach  Latin  or  Mandarin  Chinese,  woodshop  or  computer  technology,  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  times.  ^ 
When  goals  are  not  clear,  however,  the  task  becomes  more  difficult.  A  mobUe 
pluralistic  society  tends  to  place  temporary  and  divergent  di  nands  upon  its  educa- 
tional institutions.  Herein  lies  the  nub  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  contemporary 
secondary  school.  The  conflicting  desires  and  values  of  a  highly  personal istic,  plural- 
wtic  larger  society  press  upon  secondary  schools.  A  variety  of  expectations  explodes. 
Pressures  build  to  move  m  one  direction,  then  another  as  counteracting  forces  grow. 
The  requests  multiply.  The  pace  quickens.  Then  schools,  in  response,  are  forced  to 
locus  upon  immediate  issues  rather  thttn  upon  more  substantive  matters 

The  burden  of  responding  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  transient  demands  can  exhaust 
the  secondary  sdiool.  An  element  of  instabUity  and  dissatisfaction  may  appear 
under  these  conditions.  While  many  schools  can  survive  under  circumstanceV  of 
multitudinous  pressure,  such  situations  generally  are  counterproductive.  Developing 
^        M^^^fw^'Li^  the  entire  situation  then,  becomes  an  appealing  alternative. 

ihe  NAbbP  believes  that  a  new  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  consensual 
function  of  secondary  schools.  Sc'.ools  need  to  assume  the  leadership  for  gaining  a 
certai-  public  agreement  about  the  purpose  f  secondary  education.  'Hie  many 
viewpoints  expressed  about  the  objectives  and  priorities  of  secondary  education 
must  be  blended  m  each  community  to  piovide  common  ground  for  school  action 
The  consensual  function  of  schools  is  of  growing  and  r .raordinary  significance  in 
these  contemporary  times  of  pluralism.  Developing  a  sense  of  commonality  with  the 
public  about  education  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  porondary  schools  With 
school  personnel  as  catalyst,  the  conimunity  must  work  a.  this  task  vigorously 
Oainmg  agreement  on  educational  goals  and  objectives  is  no  simple  task  The 
.uestion  is  fundamentally  political,  one  of  public  outlook  not  of  professional  opinion 
Anstotle,  for  instance,  commentea  about  educational  objectives  in  Politics  and  not 
when  wnting  about  pedagogy.  His  observations  are  surprisingly  contemporary- 

It  is  clear  then  that  there  should  be  legislation  about  education  and  that  it 
should  be  conducted  on  a  public  system.  But  consiueration  must  be  jriven  to  the 
estion,  what  constitutes  education  and  what  is  the  proper  way  to  be  educated*?  At 
present  there  are  differences  of  opmion  as  to  the  proper  tasks  tr>  be  set*  for  all 
peoples  do  not  ^ree  as  to  the  things  that  the  young  ought  to  learn,  either  with  a 
view  to  virtue  or  with  a  view  to  the  hes^  hfe,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  their  studies 
should  be  regulated  more  with  regard  to  intellect  or  vith  regard  to  character" 
1  he  American  public  is  neglecting  this  political  task.  Public  opinion  x)ut  second- 
ary  education  lacks  e>  plicitness,  leaving  secot  iary  schools  awash  in  a  sea  of 
anomie  The  purpose  problem,  then,  becomes  the  baseline  issue  to  be  resolved  A 
sense  of  consistent  direction  urgently  is  needed 

What  of  the  public  purpose?  The  central  problem  facing  secondary  schools  that 
attempt  to  organize  and  defme  public  intent  for  secondary  educatioi    i  that  the 
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values  and  priorities  of  a  highly  personalifltic.  divergent  society  often  conflict.  Still, 
a  pursuit  of  common  ground  must  be  mounted.  •  ^  t,^,^  o  niimh«r  of 

A  useful  statement  of  educational  goals  may  be  obtamed  from  a  number  ot 
sources  Declarations  are  available  from  each  of  the  50  states  and  from  hundredsof 
Kh^dSri^S  The  Association  views  the  broad  «t«teme"t  of^^ 
in  1973  bv  the  National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Secondary  liiducation  as 
valuable  piidelines.  Eariier  general  statements  of  exceptional  worth  are  those  of  the 
Commi^i^  on  the  ReorWization  of  Secondary  Education  (1918)  and  the  Educa- 
tional  Policies  Commission  (1938).  ,        ^  ^,         •      t?  „„„ 

Ct  VSg  of  comprehensive  goals  provides  only  a  starting  pomt.  For  any 
statement  to  bicome  operational,  a  considerable  degree  of  specificity  is  requiredA 
fSning  school  must  probe  beyond  general  themes  toward  definitions  of  purpose 
and  of  priority  that  are  sufTiciently  explicit  to  be  acted  upon.  .  ,   ,    j  u- 

A  certain  wnsensus  aud  direction  can  be  achieved  with  appropriate  leadership 
from  theschool  WhUe  it  may  seem  incongruous  for  schools  to  intiate  a  broad  effort 
tS^?etei£  public  tatent  whUe  at  the  sime  time  following  this  intent,  contemp^ 
rLr  circuMtLces  require  this  dual  role.  As  in  past  decades,  changmg  tmies  dictate 

"^^T^f'^^StioTbelieves  that  secondary  school  administrators  should  assume  the 
leadership  necessary  to  move  the  public  mind  toward  definitive  stete^^ 
the  DurDoee  of  secondary  education  m  each  community.  WhUe  educators  are  expect- 
Sr^Srtfciimtein  Hussion  and  debate  during  the  process  of  identifymg  objec- 
tiv^eTpnVrities.  the  central  commitment  must  be  to.the  demanding  task  of 
determining  Public  purpose  and  reflecting  this  purpose  in  school  policy  School 
perwnnelare  respohsiblTfor  maintaining  an  honest  mterpretation  of  that  ex- 

•"X^CSi^ttXtthat  public  service  agencies,  including  the  public^hc»ls. 
should  not  assume  the  elitist  position  of  determmmg.  apart  from  a  public  mandate, 
what  iR  bertfor  the  public  The  electorate,  the  legislatures,  and  the  courts  deter- 
^ne  sucKaS;e«  for  Sv  Schools  are  iiistrumlnts  of  social  reconstruction  only 

■"-S^Wd^ii^'S  L  weWthe  local  school  district,  must  move  ah^ jith 
the  task  of  defining  purpose.  The  building  administrator  carries  a  dirert  responsibil- 
ity fTartin^  indncertv^th  the  immediate  community,  f^-^ty-.^^f  ^*"f 
develop  a  set  of  objectives  and  priorities  appropriate  to  tRe  local  8*ool  settmgjhe 
completion  of  this  task  is  basic  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  secondary  school  m 

''SmiSuty  participation  should  be  refocused  so  that  the  larger  issues  of  purix)se 
and  of  DriontTreplkce  that  public  attention  currently  devoted  to  specific  and 
tacUvidu^  proftenw.  a^^  to  inimediate  crises.  The  lack  of  a  coherent  larger  direc- 
tion is  a  c^J^trS^Jse  of  these  problems  and  crises.  With  no  strong  consensual 
firework  StlTLtoe  amon|  parents  and  students,  resulting  m  unnecessary 
frirtinn  and  inefficient  use  of  school  personnel.  . 

D^terSTg^^h  the  communitTthe  maior  directions  to  pursue  may  be  an 
unfS^le  for  educational  leaders,  but  this  determination  provide  a  commis- 
SSnfoS?n  WithDut  this  commission  the  leadership  of  the  school  administrator 
can  dissioate  and  become  ineffective.  -u-r*,,  «#• 

Some  Khool  personnel  may  feel  unprepared  to  assume  the  resppnsibUity  of  orga- 
ni^  commiiiity  opinion  to  define  goals  and  .PnonUes  for  education^^to^^^ 
iSces  pre^rvice  and  inserx-ice  programs  which  pnmde  fcho°l  "^Pf^™*?" 
^Sithese  community  leadership  skSls  should  be  developed  at  the  earhw^ -^PP"^"; 
niW  Among  the  elements  of  such  programs  is  a  knowledge  about  community 
structure  and  about  ways  to  focus  and  define  public  opinion. 

O^  MmoleSty  of  the  "purpose"  problem  concerns  new  responsibibties  assumed 
by^onfi^&oSu  to  rSTea^  causing  a  growth  of  service  to  youth  and 
^rl^t  Th^  new  responsibUities  most  often  arose  from  the  emoUonal  or 

Solii^  nMTof  youth,  ^ey  reflect  the  social  and  emotional  cu^umstances  of 
Sfumi^Mcieto;  particularly  the  weakening  of  famUy  influence  and  the  unpact  of 
2ycffi.T&m  modem  life.  As  increased  numW  of  studento  with  senous 
SeW^^plwed  at  the  school  doorstep,  remedial  and  8'fPPl«°)f''.^  P™|[^ 
^w  to  aMOMiodate  the  situation.  The  secondary  school  found  itself  diverting 
^ui«8  SSSS  Uie  rehabUitation  of  students  and  away  from  the  instruction  of 

■^Bylws  process  of  accretion,  secondary  schools  l^ve  become  overburdened  By 
attemo^  to  revive  as  weU  as  to  counsel  and  teach,  the  schools  now  are  finding 
fhri^Ki^  insufficient  to  total  demand.  Schools,  of  course.  ^  only  one  of 
severalySuth-serving  institutions  in  most  commumbes.  But  secondary  scliools  m- 
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creasingly  are  expected  to  rehabilitate  adolescents  with  severe  problems.  Whether 
attempting  to  lower  juvenile  crime,  to  repair  family  disintegration,  to  reconstruct 
alienated  adolescents,  or  to  find  jobs  for  the  marginally  employable,  schools  general- 
ly are  the  linchpin  of  the  local  effort. 

A  close  look  at  this  proliferation  of  responsibilities,  and  careful  thought  about  the 
capajjilities  of  the  secondary  school  to  serve  realistically  every  youth  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  must  be  among  the  central  priorities  of  local  community  groups 
formed  to  determine  objectives.  While  the  Association  considers  it  imperative  that 
restorative  services  be  available  to  youth  as  needed,  the  role  of  the  school  in  the 
more  serious  cases  is  to  guide  students  to  the  appropriate  rehabilitative  service  in 
the  community  rather  than  to  provide  this  service  within  the  school  setting.  The 
community  should  explore  alternatives  to  present  arrangements  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost  and  efTectiveneas. 

The  Association  believes  the  expectation  that  schools  would  provide  a  mcgor 
program  of  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  services  for  youth  grew  casually  and 
without  careful  thought,  and  that  serious  questions  must  be  raised  about  the  impact 
of  such  an  effort  upon  the  resources  available  for  instruction  as  well  as  upon  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  student  body  generally. 

NASSP  is  ecually  convinced  that  society  should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
canng  for  youth  who  need  care  The  appropriate  organizations  for  rehabilitative 
care  are  the  youth  and  family  service  agencies  in  the  community.  A  megor  problem 
in  the  delivery  of  restorative  services  to  youth  is  Uie  lack  of  cohesive,  full-service 
programs.  Coordination  of  responabilities  among  the  youth  and  family  service  agen- 
cies needs  to  be  improved.  Respective  functions  should  be  clarified  and  relationships 
firmed.  Central  responsibilities  need  to  be  tied  down. 

The  Association  believes  that  secondary  schools  should  assume  the  function  of 
coordinating  community  youth  and  family  service  agencies  so  that  student  referrals 
will  be  timely,  appropriate,  and  articulated  with  the  school  environment.  Schools 
should  help  iaentuy  the  need  for  services,  locate  services,  and  interr  late  services  as 
required  by  youth.  The  delivery  of  rehabilitative  services,  howevt  l\onId  be  by 
youth-servmg  agencies  in  the  community  whose  central  mission  lb  i  utiabilitation 
rather  than  education. 

Another  characteristic  of  secondary  education  in  more  modem  times  is  its  focus 
upon  the  individual  person  as  the  8ine  (jua  non  of  all  instruction.  Self-reslization, 
the  development  of  personal  talent  and  interest,  has  become  the  overriding  focus  of 
the  educational  program.  Schools  have  centered  their  curricular  efforts  upon  serv- 
mg  the  individual  according  to  the  stated  needs  of  the  individual.  A  theory  of  the 
person  as  preeminent,  then,  has  become  the  unchallenged  rationale  of  the  contem- 
porary American  secondary  school. 

This  emphasis  tended  to  ignore  a  second  megor  purpose  of  education,  service  for 
others  and  with  others.  A  consideration  of  the  needs  of  society  as  well  as  a  conader- 
ation  of  personal  needs  is  important  to  the  concept  of  democracy.  Promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  requires  some  commitment  to  that  general  welfare.  Learning,  void 
of  social  context,  can  be  incomplete  learning.  The  A^ociation  believes  that  because 
of  the  nature  of  modem  youth  and  the  interdependence  of  the  contemporary  world, 
particular  care  should  be  given  to  developing  the  social  as  well  as  the  personal 
dimension  of  education.  The  secondary  school  program  should  focus  upon  the  needs 
of  people  collectively  as  well  as  individually. 


For  secondary  schools,  the  basics  are  defined  in  countless  wa^,  depending  upon 
the  philosophical  orientation  of  the  writer.  Certainly  the  three  R's  are  included  in 
most  statements,  either  explicitly  or  imphcitly.  But  the  basics  for  public  schools 
turn  out  to  be  more  complicated  than  the  neatly  written  statements.  They  tend  to 
reflect  the  priorities  of  the  times,  and  these  shift  wiUi  public  policy.  If  schools  fail  to 
respond  to  these  priorities,  then  school  board  members  are  replaced  and  administra- 
tors are  dismissed. 

The  basics  for  schools  in  the  late  1950s  included  improved  math  and  science 
instruction.  During  most  of  the  196(^  they  encompassed  racial  desegregation,  first 
amendment  rights  for  students,  "relevant"  curricula,  and  less  structure.  By  the  mid- 
1970s  the  public  understanding  of  basics  took  a  new  tum.  People  wanted  to  reverse 
the  decline  in  test  scores  and  to  assure  that  students  could  read,  write,  and  com- 
pute. The  question  at  school  board  meetings  ceased  to  be.  What  is  your  dropout 
rate?  Rather,  it  became.  What  are  your  readmg  scores? 

Today  consensus  about  the  priorities  for  schools  is  focused  upon  the  basic  cogni- 
tive skills.  The  pubhc  apparently  wants  schools  to  pull  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic out  of  the  pack  or  competmg  concerns  and  place  them  up  front.  If  schools  do 
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nothing  eke,  the  common  argument  goes,  then  at  least  they  should  teach  the  basic 
skills.  This  new  consensus  forms  a  relatively  straightforward  priority  for  schools  m 
contrast  to  the  cacophony  of  competing  and  imprecise  demands  of  the  past  decade. 
It  is  a  smaU  step  from  establishing  this  priority  to  expecting  specific  documentation 
of  its  attainment  through  competency  testing  either  by  the  application  of  those 
skills  or  by  more  traditional  means.  ,    ,  ,  ,  j 

During  the  late  19608  and  early  19708  student  activism  shook  loose  some  old 
perceptions  about  the  political  and  social  outlook  of  youth.  Many  adults  attempted 
to  respond  constructively  to  various  student  demands  but  stifl  a  strong  unease 
remained.  The  new  patterns  seemed  contradictory  and  unclear.  Events  may  have 
troubled  youth,  but  the  causes  and  effects  of  hyperactivism  distressed  adults  even 
more.  Somehow  the  force  of  the  movement  seemed  more  pervasive  than  could 
ration-  ally  be  explained  by  the  Vietnam  conflict  or  by  experimentation  with  strong 
drugs 

Two  reports,  "Youth:  Transition  to  Adulthood''  and  the  "Report  of  the  National 
Panel  on  High  Schools  and  Adolescent  Education,"  did  much  to  clear  the  air.  These 
reports  asserted  that  the  youth  subculture  with  its  attendant  behaviors  was  a 
product  of  the  larger  social  environment  rather  than  of  one  or  two  separate  sources. 
The  social  circumstances  of  youth  were  summarized  as  follows: 

Youth  are  segregated  from  adults  by  the  economic  and  educational  institutions 
created  by  adults;  they  are  deprived  of  psychic  support  from  persons  of  other  ages,  a 
psychic  support  that  once  came  from  the  family;  they  are  subordinate  and  powerless 
in  relation  to  adults;  and  outsiders  to  the  dominant  social  institutions.  Yet  they 
have  money;  they  have  access  to  a  wide  range  of  communications  media  and  control 
some;  and  tii«y  are  relatively  large  in  number. 

Educators  bogan  to  realize  that  schools  play  a  part  in  this  segregation.  The  trend 
in  secondary  education  over  the  past  hundred  years  has  been  to  keep  students  in 
school  to  a  later  age.  Meanwhile  opportunities  in  the  adult  working  world  have 
become  limited.  As  youth  have  grown  more  and  more  segregated  from  adult  society, 
the  transition  to  that  society  has  become  more  difficult.  Youth  have  found  them- 
selves fenced  off  by  abstract,  passive,  synthetic  experiences.  The  formal  and  infor- 
mal links  of  earlier  years  between  adults  and  youth  have  been  broken. 

The  most  immediate  response  to  these  and  other  reform  reports  was  to  reestablish 
hnks  through  community  based  work  and  service  experiences.  This  led,  in  turn,  to 
focus  upon  marketable  skills,  adult  proficiencies,  job  training,  and  other  perform- 
ance indicators  common  to  the  business  and  professional  world.  Secondary  educa- 
tion b^an  to  pay  more  attention  to  performance  on  the  job  and  to  the  evaluation  of 
specific  performance  objectives.  As  schools  became  comfortable  with  performance 
evaluation  systems  for  students  in  the  community,  it  was  a  small  step  to  apply  this 
technique  to  sharpen  evaluation  practices  with  the  school. 

Despite  the  constant  changes  in  American  society  the  central  goals  for  secondary 
education  have  remained  extraordinary  stable  over  the  past  50  years.  When  com- 
missions meet  to  develop  broad  goals  for  secondary  schools,  their  formal  statements 
convey  a  common  emphasis.  From  the  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion," published  in  1918  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  to  the  "Reform  of  Secondary  Education,"  published  m  1973  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Education,  the  similarities  are 
striking: 

Cardinal  Principles  (1918)  Goals  for  secondary  education 

I.  Health.  Ability  to  adjust  to  change. 


III.  Vocation. 

IV.  Civic  education. 


n.  Fundamental  processes. 


V.  Home  membership. 

VI.  Use  of  leisure. 
Vn.  Ethical  character. 


Achievement  of  communication  skills. 
Achievement  of  computation  skills. 
Acquisition  of  occupational  competence. 
Acceptance  of  responsibilities  for  citizen- 
dhip. 

Respect,  for  law  and  authority. 

Appreciation  of  others. 

Economic  understanding. 

Knowledge  of  self. 

Clarification  of  values. 

Appreciation  of  the  achievements  of 


man. 

Attainment  of  proficiency  in  critical 


thinking  and  objective  thinking. 
Clear  perception  of  nature  and  environ- 


ment. 
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The  two  Iwts  are  closely  related,  except  that  the  1973  version  includes  the  two 
nf  L"**  S'^^V-  '^""P^'  'hinking  and  environmental  understanding.  The  goals 
rn,^  f  T  ^Hcation.  then,  have  tended  to  be  uncommonly  stable.  Even  as  new 

^^maTn^J=i"aflArxld'^"  '''"'^  P^P^^  ^ave 

hv^tlo*"""'  of  these  purposes  for  secondary  education  has  been  confirmed 

by  the  annual  Gallup  education  poll.  When  asked  what  requirements,  if  any,  they 
would  set  for  graduation  from  high  school  for  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  eo 
to  college,  the  American  public  in  1978  gave  the  priorities  shown  here: 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

[In  percent] 


Very      Fairly       Not  f^^., 
tmpof.     impof-  impof- 
tant       tant  tant 


How  important  is  It  (hat  these  students: 

Be  able  to  write  a  letter  of  application  using  correct  grammar  and  the  correct 
spelling  

Be  able  to  read  welt  erwugh  to  follow  an  instruction  manual  for  home  appliances  

Kjww  enough  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  figure  out  such  a  problem  as  the  total  square 
feet  in  a  room  


Have  a  salable  skill,  such  as  typing.  m\q  mechanics,  nurse's  aide  business 

machines  

Know  something  about  the  U.S.  Government,  the  political  parties,  voting  procedures..!. 
Know  something  about  the  histo^  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Constitution, 


90 

9 

(«) 

86 

12 

1 

84 

14 

1 

83 

14 

2 

79 

17 

3 

66 

30 

3 

51 

31 

7 

197^[Tb.'^"  "  "*  "^^'^  *"'"«^  Schools:  Phi  Delta  Kappan  60  (Sepiefflbef 

lh^,^t"Tfu''^!^  ""f  S"'        °^  P'inciples  and  eight  of 

the  goals  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Education. 
„  /  '  §°°°  .:  '^"^'^  preparation  and  civic  cbmpetence-these  are  the 
Tr^M  s«^°"''«'T,«:hooling  whicli  the  public  takes  most  seriously.  No  surprise 
Sl  l^f  „^  empirically  of  competency  testing.  The  niove- 

Sli^h^f  »!  pushed  by  public  weal  more  than  by  intelfctual  forces  attempting  to 
hnl  i^i  /  "^'^"^  conceptual  mode.  If  competency  testing  sometimes  appeare  to 
^h^X^^A^A^"^  contradicting  definitions,  tiiis  is  caused  by  its  formation  amidst 
mfni^,?i=  °^  hundreds  of  schools  as  well  as  by  the  current  focus  u,»n 

111  J II 1  iii  u  ins  • 

c^i!!Il!f  vf^"^!"^  ''^J'^^  of  secondary  education  also  highlights  the  reasons  that 
^^^f  !  practicing  educators  have  embraced  life  role  versions  of  minimum 
Mo^^^.^f-'"^  enthusiastically  than  the  teaching  or  application  of  basic 
skills.  Many  citusens  do  not  want  governing  bodies  shaping  life  role  behavior  beyond 
narrow  hmits.  Some  persons  object  because  they  see  potential  value  conflict;  others 

hldrviduairae'tlrmi^  ''''  ^  ^  -"^P^  ^o 

r^tirnJi^^  arguments  could  be  made  that  the  "general  welfare'^  clause  of  the 
^  olil^r    c  T'tu  ^V^'^^^"^^^^  some  life  roles  curricula,  the  nation- 

al  elections  of  the  late  1970's  indicate  that  the  public  would  favor  limiting  the 
programs  and  powers  of  government.  Citizens  apparently  want  fewer,  not  more 
prescriptions  from  government.  They  prefer  that  students  be  taught  tradiS 
pT^I^^  and  that  those  capacities  then  be  applied  to  pmcUcal  acti^S 

Peop^want  schoo  s  to  develop  tools  for  students,  not  blueprintS.  The  commission 
i^t^n  ^mfort  Cardinal  Principles  60  years  ago  may  continue  to 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 

Americans  made  a  valiant  effort  during  the  1970's  to  educate  and  graduate  from 
high  school  every  young  man  and  woman  regardless  of  their  peiiona'  circum^ 
stances.  From  President  Johnson's  broad  cape  of  Great  Society  programs  spread  a 
-^f^f*"'^^  programs  for  the  underprivileged.  At  the  grassroots  level  people 
acted  with  egual  conviction  to  integrate  schools,  lower  the  dropout  race,  make 
course  more   relevant,   reduce  classroom  structure,  provide  broader  studeAt  free- 
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doms,  offer  new  electives,  cut  back  on  graduation  requiremente,  and  «en«;aljy 
"democraUcize"  the  schools.  It  was  a  time  of  "doing  your  own  thing' ,  in  school  as 
well  as  out  of  school.  ,       ,    ^  .  u  j  4.^  ^»  j.. 

The  focus  was  direct  and  strong-enroU  everybody  and  retain  everybody  to  gradu- 
ation or  else,  Mr.  Principal,  find  a  new  job!  Few  concerns  were  raised  about  wntrng; 
was  not  oral  English  sufficient?  UtUe  attention  was  given  to  rigorous  courses  or  to 
"lighthouse  schools";  were  not  they  already  a  favored  group? 

To  some  degree  this  thrust  was  a  success.  Dropout  rates  were  reduced  ^f^V^'t 
education  p^rams  nourished.  But  then  the  bomb  hit.  Suddenly,  the  SAT  score 
decline  and  complaints  about  Uliterate  graduates  hit  the  «^ation  s  headhnw.  Schcwte 
were  once  again  expected  to  be  intellectual,  as  weU  as  social  institutions.  Could 
they,  it  was  asked,  be  equal  and  excellent,  too? 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CONFIDENCE 

The  opinion  began  forming  in  smaU  comers  of  community  conversation,  but  it 
spread  like  wildfire  during  the  later  1970's.  The  view,  suddenly  popular  and  ac^Rj- 
ed  as  fact,  was  that  public  schools  no  longer  were  doing  the  job.  Theyhad  gone  soft. 
Students  were  not  being  taught  to  write.  Reading  was  atrocious.  The  cumculu^^ 
had  become  as  formless  as  jeUo,  soft  and  sugary.  In  short,  the  schools  had  forgotten 
how  to  teach  and  the  students  had  forgotten  how  to  learn^  «„^iim^nt  \n 

Today  this  opinion  is  expressed  in  action,  not  talk.  Pubbc  school  enrollment  is 
dropping  and  private  schools  face  waiting  lists.  New  private  schools  are  sprmpnp 
up  like  mushrooms,  some  religious  and  some  lay,  but  aU  ^^.^P^^ 
student  discipline,  and  valuesVSome  two  milhon  fewer  students  today  attend  schools 
than  in  1975  because  of  the  declining  birth  rate.  All  of  the  loss  ^aBbeen  m  pu^^^^ 
school  enrollment.  Whereas  a  decade  ago  many  private  schools  closed,  today  many 
public  schools  are  closing  even  as  new  private  schools  w«  founded.  j  ,  „ 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  cite  an  authoritative  study  to  provide  the  luiderlying 
causes  of  this  dramatic  shift  away  from  the  pubHc  schools.  Subjective  observation 
and  informal  citizen  opinion,  however,  suggest  these  as  the  roots  of  pubbc  disen- 
chantment  with  pubhc  schools:  .  •  , 

(1)  Concern  that  discipline  is  lax  and  supervision  minimal. 

(2)  Fear  that  drugs  and  the  pressure  to  use  drum  infect  schools.  ^..^^..^ 
3  Anxi™abotS  the  size  of  many  schools  ^and  the  lack  ofj5<H.'^d^^w  Li 

(4)  Concera  that  students  wiU  not  be  academically  prepared  for  collie  work. 

(5)  Belief  that  the  public  schools  are  focusing  upon  services  for  special  needs 
students-for  the  handicapped  and  the  underprivileged  and  the  bUingual  student— 
to  the  detriment  of  the  "average"  student.         .  ^  ^  .  ,.,       -i.  •  i     ^  ^Urs^\» 

How  much  these  perceptions  are  based  in  fact  is  debatable.  Certainly  most  schools 
argue  tiiat  tiiey  serve  all  students  weU,  and  that  students  are  successfully  navigat- 
bii  the  first  y^  of  coUe^e.  But  the  anxieties  renaam,  and  we  find  °iore  wid  more 
second  and  tiiird  generation  families  of  the  public  school  system  looking  at  the 
private  school  option  today.  These  covetous  glances  conae  apart  ^^m  qu^wm  of 
busing  or  integration  or  minority  mix.  They  are  a  broad,  nationwide  phenomenon 
based  upon,  among  other  factors,  fifteen  years  of  Federal  pobcy. 


IHE  FEDERAL  ROLE 


rhis  past  year  at  Janesville  H  .^h  School  ai  Wisconsin,  according  to  Prmci^ 
-  icBay.  he  was  required  to  release  18  "regular"  teachers  ai»d  employ  15  special 
5ducation"  teachers.  The  release  was  caused  by  budget  cutba.:Us,  bv  a  smaU  dechne 
in  enroUments  and  by  mandatory  l^islation  that  requires  the  enaployment  of  the  lb 
special  education  teachers.  About  80  percent  of  the  salaries  of  these  teachers  came 

^^lUtiSfy'thds  jmail  vignette  by  a  thousand  or  more  secondary  schools,  and  we  can 
becin  to  understand  the  concern  of  the  parent  m^ority  as  they  see  algebra  and 
^glish  classes  moving  up  to  35  to  40  students  per  teacher,  while  at  the  same  tune 
special  needs  students  enjoy  classes  one-third  that  size. 

^e  impact  of  Federal  pobcy  upon  pubbc  schools  has  caused  some  unintended 
outcomes  iiTpublic  attitudes  about  schools  as  well  as  a  roisallocation  of 
The  total  effect  of  substantial  Federal  categorical  fundmg  for  specifically  taweted 
mupe,  togetiier  v/ith  the  attendant  pubbcity  and  pronouncements,  has  caused  the 
W  m^rity  of  parents  to  feel  their  own  students  to  be  mcreatuiglv  disenW 
clSed  by  Waihincton,  D.C.  Sensing  a  beni^  n^lect.  at  best,  the  typi^  P^"^,^ff 
become  more  and  more  uncomfortable  with  the  narrow  fociis  of  Federal  poUgr. 
What  had  begun  as  a  Federal  program  to  supplement  education  for  special  needs 
students  had  come  to  dominate  the  entire  national  education  scene.  Whether  press 
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release  or  presidential  pronouncement,  Federal  programs  in  education  came 
through  as  solely  for  handicapped  and  minority  students.  The  Federal  budget  re- 
nected  this  emphasis  with  $900  million  for  handicapped  students  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  $4  million  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  Where  was  Federal  attention  to 
academic  excellence?  Who  was  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  "lighthouse  schools," 
those  traditional  pioneers  to  better  education  in  America?  Perhaps  the  singularity 
of  Federal  policy  for  the  handicapped  student  was  handicapping  the  vitality  and 
quahty  of  the  nation's  entire  school  system. 

The  term  "comprehensive  high  school"  traditionally  means  that  all  the  youth  of 
all  the  people  are  equally  served.  It  means  strong  programs  for  the  talentedf  as  well 
as  for  the  margmal  student.  It  supports  the  college  bound  student  as  well  as  the  job 
bound  student.  We  need  today  to  regain  that  balance.  The  new  Education  Depart- 
inent  and  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  must  represent  all  of  the  students  of  all 
of  the  people— not  just  some  of  the  students  of  some  of  the  people.  The  Department 
needs  once  again  to  include  science  and  mathematics  and  libraries  as  its  concern  as 
well  as  basic  skills  or  work  experience  programs. 

This  appeal,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  made  not  only  on  the  basis  of  fair  play,  but 
also  as  a  positive  response  to  pubhc  fears  about  the  quality  and  emphasis  of  public 
schools  today.  Most  of  all,  however,  a  new  focus  upon  excellence  would  acknowledge 
the  changed  world  of  the  1980's,  a  decade  in  which  our  nation  must  rely  more  upon 
humMi  resources  and  less  upon  natural  resources  for  its  own  welfare.  Quality 
schools^  as  a  concious  dimension  of  Federal  policy,  are  the  generators  of  this  human 
talent. 

We  urge  a  Federal  policy  of  quality  as  well  as  equality.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  We  will  proceed  with  the  panel,  then  if  members  of 
the  committee  or  staff  have  questions,  we  will  welcome  those  after 
the  testimony. 

We  will  hear  from  Dr.  E.  Alden  Dunham,  program  officer,  Carne- 
gie Corp.  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  E.  ALDEN  DUNHAM,  PROGRAM  OFFICER, 
CARNEGIE  CORP.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  am  here  to  discuss  a  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  called  "Giving  Youth  a  Better  Chance." 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  touch  very  briefly  on  five  different 
topics.  This  report  has  been  in  the  making  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  317  pages  long,  very  complicated  and  complex.  It  is  difficult  to 
summarize  in  a  short  period,  but  I  will  do  my  best.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  probably  exhaust  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  If  I  might  interrupt  at  this  time,  I  think  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  request  that  report  in  its  entirety  be  submitted  so  it 
can  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  have  submitted  a  half  dozen  copies  of  the  full 
report  and  the  summary,  in  addition  to  my  written  testimony. 

[The  report  referred  to  follows:] 
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Preface 


Most  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Council  has  related  directly  to 
problems  of  higher  education,  but  we  have  become  convinced 
that  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion must  also  give  serious  consideration  to  the  severe  labor 
market  and  school  problems  facing  segments  of  youth,  espe- 
cially minority  group  youth  in  inner  cities  and  in  some  rural 
areas.  This  conviction  is  based  on  several  considerations: 

•  There  are  serious  inequities  between  the  increasing  resources 
devoted  by  our  society  to  young  people  enrolled  in  higher 
education  and  the  much  less  adequate  resources  allocated  to 
those  who  do  not  enroll  in  college. 

•  Talent  is  lost  to  higher  education  and  to  society  because  of 
societal  circumstances  that  push  or  pull  potentially  talented 
young  people  out  of  the  educational  stream  at  too  early  an 
age. 

•  Society  must  be  increasingly  as  concerned  with  the  qualifica- 
tions and  motivation  of  non-college  youth  entering  the  crafts, 
trades,  and  services  as  those  entering  occupations  that  require 
college  training;  to  paraphrase  John  Gardner:  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  plumbers  as  of  its  philosophers. 

•  The  costs  to  society  of  unemployment  and  delinquency 
among  youth,  as  well  as  of  lifelong  patterns  of  unemploy- 
ment and  criminal  activity  among  adults  who  get  a  poor  start 
in  life,  are  a  drain  on  societal  resources  for  other  purposes, 
including  support  of  higher  education. 
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•  Some  institutions  of  higher  education,  notably  community 
colleges,  are  increasingly  involved  in  manpower  programs  for 
non-college  youth.  There  is  also  a  strong  case  for  closer  link- 
ages than  now  exist  between  occupational  education  and 
work  experience  programs  for  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  students. 

•  More  generally,  the  relationships  between  secondary  educa- 
tion and  higher  education  should  be  a  continuing  concern  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  One  of  the  special  reports 
issued  by  the  Council's  predecessor,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,  entitled  Continuity  and  Discontinuity 
(1973a),  was  concerned  with  these  relationships. 

•  Higher  education  is  responsible  for  training  teachers,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  that  necessary  changes  in  teacher  edu- 
cation have  lagged  behind  changing  societal  needs. 

•  Some  successful  experiences  in  higher  education  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  secondary  education,  such  as  work-study  pro- 
grams, basic  educational  grants  to  cover  the  subsistence  costs 
of  needy  students,  cooperative  education  programs,  occupa- 
tional placement  centers,  and  the  encouragement  of  diversity 
within  and  among  institutions. 

•  The  fact  that  the  size  of  the  teenage  population  will  be  de- 
clining in  the  1980s  creates  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
resources  devoted  to  non-college  youth,  especially  the  dis- 
advantaged, udthout  increasing  total  expenditures  (in  con- 
stant dollars)  on  youth. 

Recent  moves  to  expand  manpower  programs  for  youth  are 
to  be  commended,  but  these  are  in  large  part  rescue  opera- 
tions aimed  at  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who 
have  gained  little  benefit  from  school.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  need  for  more  attention  to  the  trade-off  between 
adequate  resources  devoted  to  in-school  youth  and  rescue 
operations  for  out-of-school  youth. 

The  United  States  is  by  no  means  alone  in  facing  a  problem 
of  critical  proportions  relating  to  the  education  and  employment 
of  youth.  Rising  youth  unemployment  has  been  arousing  increas- 
ing concern  in  nearly  all  of  the  industrial  democracies,  while  it  has 
become  more  and  more  clear  throughout  the  1970s  that  prolonga- 
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tion  of  schooling  has  brought  with  it  severe  problems  of  adjust- 
ment for  many  young  people  who  are  being  held  in  school 
through  a  combination  of  parental  and  societal  pressures  and 
are  not  deriving  much  benefit  from  the  experience. 

Because  we  thought  that  there  might  be  valuable  insights 
for  America-!  policy  in  more  adequate  knowledge  of  how  these 
problems  are  being  met  in  other  countries,  we  decided  several 
years  ago  to  sponsor  the  preparation  of  a  group  of  essays  on 
education  and  youth  employment  in  selected  countries. 

Several  of  these  essays  have  already  appeared  in  the  form  of 
separate  volumes  on  individual  countries,  and  the  remaining  es- 
says are  forthcoming.  We  will  also  publish  a  volume  that  includes 
summaries  of  these  essays,  along  with  a  chapter  by  Margaret  S. 
Gordon  on  comparative  youth  unemployment  in  Western  indus- 
trial countries  as  viewed  by  an  economist  and  a  chapter  by  Martin 
Trow  on  youth  problems  as  viewed  by  a  sociologist,  entitled 
Youth  Education  and  Unemployment  Problems:  An  Internation- 
al Perspective.  We  are  grateful  to  the  German  Marshall  Fund  for  its 
support  of  this  international  project  and  to  the  International 
Council  for  Educational  Development  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  identify,  and  negotiating  with,  authors 
of  the  essays  on  particular  countries.  These  volumes  are  listed  m 
Appendix  B. 

Participants  and  observers  of  the  two  international  sym- 
posia in  1976  and  1977  on  the  problems  of  youth  employment 
and  education  are  listed  in  Appendix  C. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  the  many  experts  on  various  aspects 
of  youth  problems  who  have  been  consulted  and  who  provided 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  They  are  listed  m 

Appendix  D.  .  .  * 

In  addition,  we  wish  to  thank  Bay  Area  youth  experts 
who  served  as  a  special  advisory  committee  in  earlier  stages  of 
this  report:  Curtis  AUer,  Department  of  Economics,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University;  Bruce  Fuller,  Assembly  Education  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education,  Sacramento;  V;ui 
Dusen  Kennedy,  School  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  Davie"  Kirp,  Graduate  School  of  Pubuc 
Policy,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Martin  Trow,  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Public  Policy,  University  of  Califorma,  Berkeley; 
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David  Tyack,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University;  Lloyd 
Ulman,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley;  Clair  Vickery,  Department  of  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  our  staff  on  this  report,  especially  that  of  Margaret  S.  Gordon, 
who  was  assisted  by  Charlotte  Alhadeff  and  Ruth  Goto. 
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Summary  of  Concarns 
and  Recommendations 


• ! 


Essential  Facts 

l.Thc  *Vouth  problem"  in  the  United  States  is  not  going 
away.  Vet  our  society  has  a  better  opportunity  to  deal  effec- 
t»!y  with  it  in  the  1980s  and  the  1990s  than  we  have  had  in 
•ast  two  decades.  Instead  of  growing  explosively  as  it  did  in 
1960s,  the  youth  population  will  be  declining  throughout 
most  of  the  period  from  now  to  2000.  This  vcdll  make  it  possible 
to  devote  more  resources  to  the  solution  of  what  have  been  in- 
tractable youth  problems,  within  a  budget  of  stable  or  even 
declining  expenditures  for  youth  in  toto. 

What  are  the  problems  that  arc  not  going  away  of  their 
own  accord? 

•  Substantia]  dropout  rates  from  high  school  continue-23  per- 
cent overall,  35  percent  for  blacks,  45  pcicent  for  Hispanics. 
(See  Figure  1  for  these  and  other  selected  data.) 

•  Substantial  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  have  deficien- 
cies in  language  and  numerical  skills-estimated  at  20  percent. 

•  High  school  is  an  alienating  experience  for  many  young  peo- 
ple; like  a  prison-albeit  with  open  doors-for  some. 

•  A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  adults  do  not  look  back  on 
their  high  school  experience  as  rewarding.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  1960  high  school  students  in  the  Project  Talent  survey, 
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Figure  1.  Selected  data  on  youth 
Dropout  rates  from  high  school 


Total 
Blacks 
HiSpantcs 


35% 


45% 


Deficiencies  in  language  and  numerical 
skills  among  high  school  graduates 


20% 


Percentage  of  all  arrests 


Under  2b 


UndEf  16 


50% 


25% 


Percentage  of  all  unemployed 


jfsons  24  and 
younger 


50% 


10% 


I 

30% 


40% 


50% 


when  questioned  in  a  tollowup  survey  11  years  later,  did  not 
consider  their  high  school  experiences  to  have  been  "valu- 
able'' or  even  **fairly  useful"  (Wilson  and  Wise,  1975,  p.  v). 
By  comparison,  only  about  15  percent  of  college  students 
rate  their  experience  as  unsatisfactory. 

Nearly  one-half  of  today's  high  school  students  do  not  con- 
sider the  work  in  school  hard  enough  (U.S.  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  1979,  p.  73). 

A  general  environment  that  would  enable  youth  to  make  an 
eff  ctive  transition  into  adulthood  is  deficient  in  many  .e- 
spects.  including  little  early  contact  with  the  world  of  work 
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and  little  opportunity  ever  for  organized  service  to  others.  It 
is  ''knowledge  rich"  but  ''action  poor,"^  or,  at  least,  action 
poor. 

Specifically,  the  transition  into  permanent  jobs  in  the  labor 
maiket  is  difficult  for  many  youths. 

A  sense  of  dependency  is  carried  on  too  long;  and,  v/ixh  it,  a 
sense  of  rebellion  against  authority. 

Crime  rates  are  high-more  than  50  percent  of  all  arrests  are 
of  youth  under  25,  and  nearly  25  percent  of  those  arrested 
are  juveniles  (under  18). 

Pockets  of  high  and  prolonged  unemployment  exist  and  will 
not  be  eradicated  without  special  efforts-neariy  50  percent 
of  all  unemployment  is  aco  unted  for  by  persons  24  and 
younger;  and  some  pockets  of  youth  have  unemployment 
rates  of  60  percent  and  higher,  as  traditionally  measured. 
Nearly  6  percent  of  youth  seem  to  hav^  opted  out  of  educa- 
tion, the  labor  market,  and  other  custoirnry  pursuits. 
The  number  of  nonwhite  youths  potentially  subject  to  some 
form  of  inequality  of  opportunity  will  vise  from  15.8  percent 
of  the  population  aged  16  to  21  in  1980  to  18.7  percent  in 
1990  and  then  stabilize  at  about  that  [proportion.  This  is  a 
rise  of  nearly  20  percent  in  the  share  of  the  age  cohort.  The 
population  of  young  Hispanics  is  also  growing  rapidly  and 
will  form  a  rising  percentage  of  the  total  youth  population. 
Counting  Hispanics,  the  "minority"  portion  of  youth  will  be 
at  least  25  percent  and  possibly  as  high  as  30  percent  in  2000. 

•  Those  who  fall  behind  are  by  no  means  all  members  of  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
low-income  white  youths  is  as  high  as  among  low-income 
black  youths,  and  the  school  dropout  rate  of  low-income 
white  youths  is  even  higher  than  that  of  low-income  blacks. 
In  terms  of  numbers,  disadvantaged  white  youths  far  exceed 
disadvantaged  minority  youths. 

•  As  the  already  advantaged  advance,  the  less  advantaged  tend 
to  fall  farther  behind;  and  social  cleavage  widens  and  social 

*See  the  discussion  in  Youth:  Transition  to  Adulthood  (1973,  especially  summary, 
introduction,  and  the  introduction  to  part  3). 
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unrest  accelerates.  We  are  in  danger  of  developing  a  perma- 
nent underclass,  a  self-perpetuating  culture  of  poverty,  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  **lumpen-proletariat"  in  the  •'home  of 
opportunity  where  every  man  is  the  equal  of  every  other 
man."  We  are  in  danger  of  creating  a  set  of  policies  that  pro- 
vides a  substantially  free  ride  financially  for  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  permits,  if  it  does  not  ensure,  a  bum's  rush  for  the 
unsuccessful  in  the  race  for  life  chances. 

Even  among  the  most  able,  many  young  people  fall  behind  in 
the  race.  We  estimate  that  about  100,000  more  young  people 
would  enter  college  each  year  if  the  percentage  of  ''most 
able"  entrants  from  low-income  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies came  up  to  that  of  the  most  affluent  one-fourth  of 
families.  We  define  the  ''most  able"  as  the  top  25  percent  in 
academic  ability,  and  the  loss  of  the  talent  of  members  of  this 
group  is  particularly  costly  to  the  nation. 

As  a  society,  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  more  to  help 
low-income  youth  enter  college  than  we  ire  spending  to  help 
low-income  youth  who  are  in  high  school,  or  who  graduate 
from  high  school  but  do  not  enter  college,  or  who  drop  out  of 
school  (see  point  9  in  the  following  discussion).  Thus, there  is  a 
problem  of  inequity— we  need  to  redress  the  balance. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  inequity,  however,  young  people  who 
are  failing  to  learn  how  to  function  effectively  in  a  democratic 
society  present  a  problem  to  the  entire  society.  We  all  pay  a 
price  in  terms  of  safety  in  our  streets  and  our  homes;  in  term^ 
of  heavy  social  costs  for  unemployment,  law  enforcement,  and 
prisons;  and  in  terms  of  the  social  malaise  that  stems  in  part 
from  the  recognition  that  We  are  not  meeting  the  problems  oi 
many  of  our  youth  successfully. 

The  problems  call  for  more  than  just  money— although  we 
do  recommend  certain  increased  expenditures.  They  call  for 
mobilization  within  communities  and  for  leadership  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  unions,  as  well  as  civic  and  school  officials. 
National  leadership  and  federal  and  state  money  can  help,  but 
in  the  end  the  problems  will  be  solved,  ii  at  all,  mostly  in  lot.al 
communities  and  partly  by  private  agencies.  Money  will  help. 
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but  by  itself  it  will  do  very  little.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
public  and  private  initiative  at  the  local  level. 

The  quality  and  nature  of  the  treatment  of  youth  is  an 
incisive  commentary  on  a  society  in  its  entirety-on  the  family, 
the  schools,  the  economy,  the  government,  the  culture,  the  be- 
liefs of  the  people,  their  standards  of  conduct  toward  one 
another.  In  its  youth  a  society  can  see  itself  in  a  huge  but  dis- 
torted mirror-as  in  a  fun  palace.  The  mirror  of  yt^uth  reflects 
back  to  our  society  a  whole  series  of  visions-some  beautiful, 
some  horrendous. 

2.  The  number  of  unemployed  youths  is  bound  to  go 
down  over  the  next  decade  or  more  for  demographic  reasons; 
but,  as  we  have  just  noted,  this  will  not  end  the  "youth  prob- 
lem." The  number  of  16-year-olds  in  1990  as  compared  with 
1980  (according  to  the  Census  Bureau's  intermediate  projec- 
tion) will  be  as  follows: 

1980  =  100^ 
1990  =  77 

The  population  of  16-  to  21 -year-olds  will  reach  its  low  point  in 
1994,  as  follows: 

1980  =  100 
1994  =  74 

An  even  lower  Census  Bureau  projection,  which  now  appears 
more  likely,  shows  the  16-year-old  population  reaching  its  low 
point  in  1995. 

Young  people  generally  will  be  in  high  demand.  Military 
demand  for  eligible  males,  as  a  percentage,  will  develop  as  fol- 
lows: * 

1980  =  25  percent 
1990  =  30  percent 

Higher  education  will  try  very  hard  to  retain  its  number  of  stu- 

^Four  million  persons  now  reach  age  16  each  year;  the  number  will  be  just  over  three 
million  in  1990. 
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dents.  This  will  be  difficult  in  the  face  of  a  o.^line  in  the  col- 
lege-age population  (18-  to  24-year-olds)  of  23  percent  from 
1978  to  its  low  point  in  1997.  Private  employers  and  govern- 
ment agencies  will  also  be  competing  t(  -curv;  employees  with- 
in the  reduced  age  cohort. 

Youth  will  be  in  high  demai -  ,  not  in  high  ovcrsupply. 
Two  decades  of  surplus  will  be  followed  by  nearly  two  decades 
of  deficit.  Many  youths  will  never  have  had  it  so  good. 

3.  Youth  unemployment  has  been  exaggerated  in  the 
recent  past.  This  exaggeration  has  caused  undue  attention  to 
unemployment  as  the  problem  of  youth,  when  there  are,  in 
fact,  many  problems  and  some  of  them  more  serious  and 
harder  to  handle.  The  reasons  for  this  exaggeration  have  been 
two; 

a.  Military  personnel  have  been  excluded  from  the  base. 
6.  All  coMege  and  high  school  students  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
force  have  also  been  excluded. 

The  overall  distribution  of  the  age  cohort  is  shown  in  Figure  2, 
and  distribution  by  race  and  sex  in  Figure  3.  For  the  age  cohort 
as  a  whole,  6  percent  arc  not  in  school  (on  a  full-time 
basis)  and  not  in  the  armed  forces,  but  in  the  labor  force  and 
unemployed. 

What  tends  to  be  forgotten  is  how  many  young  persons 
(under  age  25)  h?V(  been  added  to  the  labor  force  since  I960 
/Absorbed  into  employment-over  10  million;  also  nearly  10 
milhon  adult  women;  and  perhaps  5  million  immigrants  (legal 
and  illegal).  Higlier  education  has  also  absorbed  7.6  million 
additional  young  persons  since  1960.  The  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  labor  market  and  of  higher  education  over  the  past  20  years 
has  been  enormous;  without  it,  what  has  been  a  difficult  situa- 
tion (about  1.2  million  youth  in  the  16-  to  21-year-old  group 
unemployed  and  not  in  school)  would  have  been  an  intolerable 
one. 

Jncn^.ployment  for  youth  is  often  short-term  due  to  a 
r?  >id  tu-nover  in  jobs.  Whereas,  in  1978,  23  percent  of  all  un- 
c  1  ployed  workers  were  long-term  unemployed  (out  of  work  15 
ve  ks  or  more),  only  15  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  the  16- 
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Figure  2.  Activay  status  of  young  people  aged  16  to  21 .  1  «»78 
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S.urc..-  Co-.nu.cd  from  data  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  ( 1979c);  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  ( 1979,  ablcs  3  and  7). 

to  21-a...  group  were  long-term  unemployed.  As  a  proportion  of 
the  total  age  cohort,  these  long-term  unemployed  were  only  1.3 
pe.ceni  (including  both  students  and  nonstudents).  Data  on 
duration  of  unemployment  are  not  available  for  the  two  groups 
separately. 
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Figure  3.  Activity  sUtus  of  young  people  aged  16  to  21.  by  race  and  sex.  1977 
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4.  Pockets  of  high  unemployment  among  youth  arc  con- 
centrated in  certain  groups.  Particularly  revealing,  in  view  of  the 
con<'crn  of  this  report  v^ith  the  relations  between  education  and 
tlv  labor  market,  are  the  data  in  Figure  4,  which  show  un- 
employment rates  for  recent  high  school  graduates  who  are  not 

Figure  4.  Unemployment  rates  for  recent  high  school  graduates 
(not  in  college)  and  school  dropouts,  by  race,  October  1977 
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enrolled  in  college  and  lor  recent  school  dropouts.  Here  we  use 
unemployment  rates  as  generally  defined  (we  fully  recognize 
the  many  deficiencies  in  their  standard  measures),  that  is,  the 
unemployed  as  a  percentage  of  members  of  the  group  who  are 
in  the  '.ivilian  labor  force.  As  a  percentage  of  the  entire  cohort, 
the  rates  would  of  course,  be  much  lower.  The  far  higher  unem- 
ployment rates  for  blacks  are  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the 
data,  but  recent  white  dropouts  had  a  very  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, while  single  women  fared  considerably  less  well 
than  men  among  the  1976  dropouts  (the  rate  for  married 
women  was  not  published).  The  unemployment  problem  for 
youth  is  not  one  of  massive  denial  of  jobs  across-the-board  but 
of  high  incidence  in  specific  categories. 

5.  The  problems  of  unemployment  among  certain  groups 
of  youth  will  not  easily  be  solved.  Full  employment,  by  itself, 
will  not  entirely  remove  their  problems.  It  will  take  micro-  as 
well  as  macro-solutions.  Unemployment  causes  social  problems, 
but  social  problems  also  cause  unemployment. 

6.  We  call  attention  to  the  5.7  percent  ol  the  age  cohort 
that  is  not  in  any  other  category.  A  few  of  these  young  people 
may  be  in  school  on  a  part-time  basis,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
number  is  significant,  because,  when  asked  why  they  were  out 
of  the  labor  force,  young  people  in  this  group  did  not  give 
school  as  a  reason  (nor  being  a  homemaker  nor  being  unable  to 
work).  They  gave  "other  reasons."  Within  this  "very  miscel- 
laneous'' category  are  "discouraged  workers"  who  have  with- 
drawn from  jobseeking  and  "alienated"  persons  who  have 
withdrawn  from  participation  in  organized  society.  They  are 
not  just  out  of  school  and  out  of  the  labor  force;  they  are  "out 
of  society."  Figure  3  shows  that  this  group  is  considerably 
higher  among  nonwhites— both  male  and  female— than  among 
whites.  It  also  shows  that  relatively  more  nonwhite  than  white 
men  are  in  the  armed  forces,  under  institutional  care  or  con- 
finement (including  those  who  are  incarcerated),  and  unable 
to  work.  Thus,  it  is  not  just  unemployment  that  accounts 
for  the  lower  proportion  of  nonwhite  men  who  are  em- 
ployed. 
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The  gravest  problems  are  among  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed (1.3  percent)  and  the  '*out-of-society"  group  (5.7  per- 
cent), which  total  about  7  percent  of  youth  (16-21)  or  about 
1.8  million  persons,  with  80  percent  of  this  total  in  the  **out-of- 
society"  category.  We  say  "among"  because  these  are  not 
homogeneous  groups  and  some  members  may  be  in  quite  satis- 
factory situations,  as,  for  example,  in  viable  communes. 

The  public  attention  directed  at  unemployment  has  ob- 
scured the  many  other  and  more  serious  problems.  Youth  in 
America  is  not  suffering  from  a  single  malady  (unemployment), 
and  no  single  patent  ^o^dicine  (full  employment)  will  cure  the 
many  illnesses.  We  have  instead  a  growth,  more  like  a  cancer  in 
our  body  politic— causes  not  fully  known,  cure  not  fully  knovm. 
But  it  creates  great  pain  in  the  suffering  of  ruined  lives,  crime, 
dmg  addiction,  lost  hopes,  social  fears,  reduced  productivity, 
raised  social  expenditures,  and  disdain  for  authority. 

The  concentration  on  unemployment  has  largely  buried 
from  sight  the  deeper  problems.  This  has  been  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people.  We  face  a  cancer,  not  a  common  cold. 

The  youth  problem  is  more  manageable  than  it  has  looked 
because  the  numbers  are  smaller  than  had  been  assumed  and 
will  become  still  smaller;  but  it  is  more  intractable,  involves 
more  of  the  many  facets  of  our  society,  requires  more  kinds  of 
solutions—more  ingenuity,  more  determination  and  devotion, 
more  understanding. 

7.  We  make  these  general  points  as  background  for  our 
recommendations: 

There  are  many  youth  problems. 

UnemploymeiU  has  been  only  one  of  them;  and,  where  it 
has  been  most  intense,  it  will  not  easily  evaporate. 

The  *\)Ut-of-everything"  group  may  constitute  an  even 
more  severe  problem  than  the  unemployed— the  latter  at  least 
are  still  trying  to  get  a  job. 

8.  Constructive  activities  by  individual  youths,  in  some  sit- 
uations, cost  the  public  in  expenditures  per  young  person  less 
than  the  nonconstructive  use  of  time:^ 

^Kor  an  earlier  effort  at  comparisons,  see  Alan  Pifer  ( 1971). 
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Constructive 
Employment  $0 


Nonconstructive 
Unemployment  $  1,500 


High  school 
College 
Military 
Peace  Corps 
Vista  volunteers 


$  2,500 
2,000 
10,500 
15,000 
6,700 
CETA 


Juvenile  incarceration  $18,000 


$4,000-$8,000 


It  obviously  costs  the  public  far  less  to  have  young  persons  in 
school  or  at  v^ork  than  in  jail. 

9.  Federal  government  expenditures  for  education  and 
employment  are  far  higher  for  a  lov^-income  youth  attending 
college  than  for  a  lov^-income  youth  v^ho  is  still  in  high  school 
or  who  has  dropped  out  of  high  school,  as  a  special  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  at  the  request  of 
Senati)r  Harrison  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  I^bor  and  Human  Resources,  shows: 


Federal 

expenditures  on  education 

and  employment  per  young  person 

Low-income  youth'* 

All  youth 

In  college 

$1,940 

$675 

In  high  school 

278 

97 

High  school  dropout 

339 

168 

High  school  graduate 

238 

78 

College  dropout 

51 

21 

The  data  show  that  the  disparities  are  wide  for  all  youth,  but 
they  are  especially  significant  for  low-income  youth,  because 
problems  of  unemployment  and  dropping  out  are  particularly 
severe  among  low-income  youth. 

The  low  level  of  federal  expenditures  on  low-income  in- 

4 

Low-income  youth  include  those  in  the  lowest  one-fifth  in  tenns  of  family  income. 
The  data  are  from  a  press  release  issued  by  Senator  Williams,  July  12,  1979. 
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school  youth  largely  reflects  the  fact  that  expenditures  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  other  child  development  and  child  care  programs  are  heav- 
ily targeted  toward  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  and  elemen- 
tary school  children  and  not  toward  secondary  school  students: 

Estimated  total  Per 

expenditures  partici-  Per 

(FY  1980)  pant  student 
(thousands) 

Title  I 

Prekindergarten  and 

kindergarten                 $   344  (10%)  $787  n.a. 

Grades  1  to  6                    2,469  (71%)  782  S133 

Grades  7  to  12                     671  (19%)  778  35 

Vocational  Education 

Grades  7  to  12  498  199  24 

Federal  expenditures  on  vocational  education  go  a  little  way 
toward  redressing  the  balance  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  but,  as  we  show  in  Section  7,  could  be  used 
more  effectively.^ 

These  priorities  appear  doubtful  to  us,  in  view  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  absenteeism  and  dropping  out  in  grades  10,  1 1, 
and  12;  and  in  view  of  deficits  in  basic  skills.  Federal  money  is 
not  now  being  spent  in  proportions  that  are  geared  to  the  inten- 
sity of  tlie  problems. 

Fundamental  Concerns 
10.  We  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  years  16  to  21 
when  the  problems  of  transition  to  adulthood  are  most  intense. 
The  most  troublesome  years  are  16  to  17,  when  we  are  most 
likely  to  **lose  the  game**  with  and  for  some  youth-when  some 

^Our  cttimatcf  of  the  allocation  of  Title  I  funds  arc  based  on  Larson  and  others 
(1977.  p.  26)  and  assume  the  same  number  of  participants  as  in  1973-74.  However, 
dau  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  for  Senator  Williams  indicate  that 
only  5  percent  of  Title  I  funds  nationwide  are  expended  on  secondary  students. 
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youth  clearly  advance  but  others  clearly  retrogress.  The  most 
dangerous  hours  are  weekdays  2:00  to  6:00  p.m.,  between  the 
time  when  many,  even  most,  students  "split"  from  school  and 
the  time  the  parent  or  parents  arrive  home  from  woik. 

We  also  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  schooling,  work,  and 
service. 

We  acknowledge  that  many  problems  originate  before  age 
16  and  continue  after  age  21.  We  also  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  problems  for  youth  outside  of  schooling,  work,  and 
service-in  areas  of  family  life,  urban  living,  temptations  of 
drugs  and  alcohol,  uncertainties  about  the  future,  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  performance  of  many  social  institutions,  and 
others. 

We  note,  in  particular,  that  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  have 
become  endemic  in  many  high  schools  have  moved  down  into 
some  junior  high  schools,  including  lack  of  discipline,  absentee- 
ism, vandalism,  and  use  of  drugs. 

11.  We  note  that  a  society  based  on  industrial  pursuits 
creates  very  special  difficulties  for  young  persons  (as  also  for 
the  aged— less  engaged  than  in  earlier  societies  in  productive 
labor  and  less  embraced  by  family  ties).  For  youths,  the  transi- 
tion from  childhood  to  adulthood  has  at  least  four  relatively 
new  and  troublesome  aspects: 

•  The  transition  from  school  to  work  is  very  abrupt.  In  pre- 
industrial  societies,  as  on  the  farm  or  in  the  family  shop, 
school  and  work  were  more  melded;  there  was  no  sharp  break 
from  100  percent  of  one  to  100  percent  of  the  other.  The 
transition  is  also  more  uncertain.  Far  fewer  young  persons 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  Many  more  possible 
careers  are  open  before  them,  but  none  of  them  are  assured. 

•  The  transition  is  also  very  long.  We  have  greatly  prolonged 
youth-the  period  from  adolescence  to  adulthood.  We  have 
created  what  might  be  called  ''compulsory  youth  "-a  substan- 
tial time  between  dependence  and  independence,  a  twilight 
zone  of  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  of  status.  There  are  some 
good  explanations  of  why  this  period  is  now  longer;  among 
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them,  in  particular,  is  that  biological  maturity  comes  earlier 
and  full  acceptance  by  the  institutions  of  the  adult  world 
comes  later.  And  it  does  take  more  time  than  in  earlier  days 
to  accumulate  job  skills;  to  try  out  the  market  to  see  what  it 
wants  and  what  the  young  person  realistically  has  to  offer;  to 
make  decisions  about  lifestyle  as  well  as  vocation;  to  decide 
on  geographical  location  and  possible  life  companions.  We 
have  created  a  new  stage  of  young  adulthood. 
No  institution  has  a  clear  and  fully  accepted  responsibility  for 
following  the  welfare  of  persons  through  the  stage  of  young 
adulthood.  The  influences  of  the  parental  family  and  also  of 
the  school  have  often  declined  by  this  stage  of  life,  and 
youths  have  not  yet  established  their  own  families  and  their 
own  more  or  less  permanent  job  connections.  It  is  often  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  them  to  move  from  jobs  in  the  insecure, 
unstructured,  secondary  labor  market  to  the  more  structured, 
nary  market. 

Youths  are  often  left  largely  to  the  guidance,  companionship, 
and  mercy  of  their  peers  and  the  electronic  media  (Figure  5). 
They  have  not  ;  t  been  embraced  by  the  welfare  employer 
and  the  welfare  i  nion;  or,  as  for  the  aged,  by  the  welfare 
state.  In  a  highly  v  rganized  society,  this  condition  of  com- 
parative neglect  add.  ^o  personal  freedom,  but  it  also  has  its 
grave  perils  for  those  '  r>,  for  one  reason  or  another,  arc  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  mak.  -ood  use  of  that  freedom. 

12.  Specifically,  these  are  our  major  concerns: 

•  Reducing  dropouts  and  absenteeism  in  high  school. 

•  Improving  basic  skills  of  high  school  graduates. 

•  Giving  high  school  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  useful 
work  habits. 

•  Reducing  the  alienating  aspects  of  the  high  school  experience. 

•  Easing  the  transition  from  high  school  to  the  labor  market. 

•  Improving  the  paths  into  higher  education. 

•  Improving  the  paths  into  military  service. 

•  Creating  many  more  opportunities  for  other  form.s  of  service 
by  youth. 
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figure  5.  Chmnginf  patterns  of  influence  on  youth 


Source:  Keir  (1977,  p.  141). 

13.  We  accept,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  among 
other  aspects  of  the  envrronirent,  the  following  as  "givens," 
whether  we  like  them  or  not  (and  some  of  them  we  do  not 
like): 

•  More  one-parent  Tamilies,  and  more  mothers  at  work. 

•  The  high  attractiveness  of  * 'street  life"  for  some  young  peo- 
ple; the  high  returns  for  participation  in  the  "subterranean" 
economy,  in  "off-the-books"  activities;  the  easy  choice  of 
full-time  leisure. 
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•  The  difficulty  the  schools  and  jobs  have  in  competing  with 
the  automobile,  TV,  the  radio,  drugs,  the  disco  parlors;  even 
with  the  free  and  "adult"  life  of  living  on  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC-given  to  unmarried  or 
separated  young  women  with  children). 

•  The  temporary,  dead-end  nature  of  many  of  the  jobs  in  the 
unstructured  labor  market  that  provide  most  of  the  openings 
for  young  persons,  the  unattractive  aspects  of  many  of  these 
jobs,  and  their  coilrtparatively  low  pay. 

•  A  standard  minimum  wage  that  applies  also  to  youths,  con- 
trary to  the  situation  in  many  other  countries. 

•  Continuing  competition  for  youths  in  the  labor  market  from 
women  newly  entering  employment  and  from  legal  and  illegal 
immigrants. 

•  Heightened  aspirations  of  youths  for  the  types  of  jobs  that 
they  are  veiling  to  accept  and  a  growing  sense  of  the  entitle- 
ments that  society  is  thought  to  owe  to  them. 

•  The  continuing  existence  of  some  totally  alienated  young  per- 
sons whom  our  recommendations  will  not  reach. 

•  he  insolubility  of  some  problems-which  means  that  it  is 
best  to  concentrate  on  problems  that  can  be  solved  and  on 
t>  ose  that  can  be  made  more  tolerable,  even  if  not  fully 
solved. 

14.  We  emphasize  that,  just  as  there  is  no  "youth  prob- 
lem" in  the  singular,  there  is  also  no  single  entity  of  "youth." 
We  have  found  useful  the  typology  of  Martin  Trow  (discussed  in 
more  detail  in  Section  14).  It  has  led  us  to  the  development  of  a 
related  typology  that  is  more  quantifiable  than  Trow's  and  that 
bears  more  directly  on  our  specific  concerns: 

I.  The  Advantaged:  young  persons  from  families  in  the  top 
two- thirds  of  the  income  range  and  who  finish  high  school. 

II.  The  Financially  Disadvantaged:  young  persons  from  families 
in  the  bottom  one-third  of  the  income  range  who  finish  high 
school  but,  where  doing  so,  may  impose  a  financial  hardship 
on  their  families  and  where  attendance  in  college  does  im- 
pose such  a  hardship. 

III.  The  Socially  Deprived:  young  persons  who  do  not  finish 
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high  school  for  reasons  of  social  circumstances  (family  and 
community  deprivations,  and  social  prejudices). 

IV.  The  Personally  Deprived:  young  persons  who  do  not  finish 
high  school  for  reasons  of  personal  circumstances  (mental, 
physical,  or  psychological  disabilities). 

V.  The  Opt-outs:  young  persons  who  do  not  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  established  educational  or  economic  institutions  of 
society  for  reasons  of  personal  choice  or  philosophical  ori- 
entation. 


lows; 


Schematically  our  version  of  the  Trow  typology  is  as  fol- 


Family  income 
Top  two- thirds 

Bottom  one-third 


Complete 
Advantaged 

Financially  disad- 
vantaged 


High  school  performance 


Dropout 
Personally  deprived 
Opt-outs 
Socially  deprived 
Personally  deprived 
Opt-outs 


We  recognize  that  this  is  a  crude  way  of  categorizing  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  young  people.  We  put  forward  this  clas- 
sification system,  however,  because: 

fl.  It  helps  to  make  the  point  that  we  are  dealing  with  more  than 

a  monolithic  entity  of  "youth." 
6.  It  makes  it  possible  to  quantify  these  gross  classifications 

and   thus  to  indicate  the  size  of  our  problem  (Figure 

c.  It  creates  the  possibility  of  relating  some  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, to  target  groups,  as  we  shall  do  later. 

In  particular,  we  should  like  to  note  two  problems  with 
this  system  of  classification: 

•  Young  persons  may  get  through  high  school  but  not  have 
basic  skills  in  the  handling  of  numbers  and  language,  and  thus 
they  may  be  "intemaF'  dropouts.  The  external  dropout 
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Figure  6.  Estimated  distribution  of  population  aged  16  to  21 
by  Carnegie  typology,  by  race  or  ethnic  origin 


All  youth 

AdvanUged 


53% 


Financially  disadvantaged 


20% 


Socially  deprived 


Personally  deprived 
3% 


P 

Opiouis 


White  youth 

Advantaged 


Financially  disadvantaged 


Socially  deprived 


Personally  deprived 


P  3% 

Optouts 
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Black  youth 

Advantaged 

27%  I 

Financially  disadvantaged 
36% 


Socially  deprived 
23% 


Personally  deprived 
P  3S 


Optouts 


Hispanic  youth 

Advantaged 

31% 

Financially  disadvantaged 


Socially  deprived 


32% 


Personally  deprived 
3% 


P 


Opiouts 

□  - 


1  1  1  1  1  1 

10%      20%      30%      40%      50%  60% 


L 


-T  1  1  1  1 

20%      30^.      40%      5(/4  60% 


Note:  Typology  is  a  modification  of  Trow's  (sec  Section  14).  The  percentage  shown 
as  "personally  deprived"  exceeds  the  percenUge  classified  as  "unable  to  work"  or 
••under  institutional  care  or  confinement"  in  Figure  2,  because  not  all  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  are  unable  to  work.  Moreover,  some  of  those  in  institutions 
are  not  disabled  but  are  incarcerated. 
Source:  Carnegie  Council  estimates. 
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figures  do  not  fully  reilect  the  severity  of  the  problem.  Thus, 
Category  HI  would  be  somewhat  larger  if  these  internal  drop- 
outs were  added. 
•  Young  persons  may,  and  often  do,  enter  the  category  of 
those  who  withdraw  from  participation  in  organized  society 
for  reasons  of  philosophical  orientation  after  they  have  en- 
tered or  graduated  from  college  and  thus  add  to  the  numbers 
in  that  category,  which  also  may  be  understated.  Individuals 
can  and  do  move  into  and  out  of  this  category  quite  com- 
monly. 

We  have,  however,  chosen  high  school  dropout  rates  as  our  key 
figures,  because  they  both  reflect  past  circumstances  and  future 
prospects  better  than  any  other  set  of  figures;  and  they  are 
available  in  precise  form.  Among  blacks,  the  sizable  percentage 
of  opt-outs  reduces  the  percentage  of  those  we  define  as  socially 
deprived  considerably;  their  social  deprivation  encourages  them 
to  opt  out. 

In  this  report  we  are  most  specifically  concerned  with  ihe 
problems  of  youth  in  categories  II  (Financially  Disadvantaged) 
and  III  (Socially  Deprived),  which  account  for  about  38  percent 
of  all  youths,  or  about  9  million  persons  age  16  to  21. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  spoke  of  "one-third  of  a 
nation"^  as  being  in  deprived  circumstances-that  figure  is  now 
more  like  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth.  We  still  have,  however, 
about  one-third  of  our  youth  ill-educatcd,  ill-employed,  ill- 
equipped  to  make  their  way  in  American  society. 

We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  problems  for 
the  other  two-thirds,  for  there  certainly  are.  Their  problems 
come  in  the  form  more  frequently  of  lack  of  motivation,  bore- 
dom, uncertainty  and  anxiety,  lack  of  faith  in  the  future  gener- 
ally and  in  their  society  in  particular,  lives  marked  by  the  medi- 
ocrity in  their  quality  and  by  lack  of  challenge.  But  some  of 
these  characteristics  have  marked  much  of  youth  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  throughout  the  ages. 

^"I  sec  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished'*  (Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, Jan.  20,  1937). 
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Priority  Recommendations 

15.  We  have  chosen  to  concentrate  largely  on  recommen- 
dations of  programs: 

•  that  are  open  to  all  youth  -^jid  not  just  to  the  more  disadvan- 
taged and  deprived,  although  these  latter  may  particularly 
benefit 

•  u^here  administrative  mechanisms  are  already  in  place  to 
effectuate  the  program 

•  that  are  not  highly  vulnerable  to  error  and  abuse 

•  that  have  proven  successful  on  trial  in  the  United  States  or 
elseu^heie 

•  Where  the  potential  cost  is  reasonable 

We  are  impressed  v^ith  the  local  initiative  and  successful 
experiments  around  the  nation  and,  in  particular,  cite  projects 
u^orth  emulating  in: 

Baltimore  Hartford  Milv^aukee  Portland 

Boston  Houston  Nev^  York  Seattle 

Dallas  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Syracuse 

We  are  also  impressed  by  the  good  results  that  have  come  from 
private  actions  by  social  u^elfare  and  church  groups. 

We  drav^  on  v^hat  u^e  consider  to  be  successful  programs 
abroad  (see  Appendix  A)  and  particularly  in: 

China  Germany  Su^eden 

France  Japan  United  Kingdom 

By  now  there  is  much  experience  here  and  abroad  with  the 
handling  of  youth  problems,  and  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  draw  on  that  rich  experience  in  the  development  of  an  over- 
all program  of  attack  on  these  problems. 

Our  main  goal  is  to  present  to  young  persons  the  reality 
that  "many  ways  are  open  to  them,  no  one  sanctioned  above  its 
alternative,  and  that  upon  them  and  them  alone  lies  the  burden 
of  choice"  (Mead,  1961,  p.  246).  We  also  would  like  to  see  the 
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development  of  a  body  of  youth,  the  members  of  which  will 
know— more  so  than  they  now  do— when  they  need  more  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  their  choices  and  how  to  get  it. 

We  make  these  recommendations  with  the  conviction  that 
there  has  been  a  plentitude  of  criticism  of  youth  but  a  paucity 
of  action  to  aid  youth  constructively.  American  society  has 
been  criticism-rich  and  action-poor. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  relate  to  social  policy. 
We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  basic  responsibility  lies 
with  the  family  and  with  the  individual  young  person.  Social 
policy  can  be  greatly  improved,  but  it  cannot  substitute  for 
good  environments  in  families  and  good  decisions  by  youths. 

We  regret  that  there  are  many  unknowTis  about  which  we 
wish  we  could  make  recommendations  that  we  could  have  con- 
fidence in-particularly,  how  to  prepare  and  select  effective 
teachers  and  how  to  prepare  and  select  effective  school  adminis- 
trators. These  are  absolutely  essential  ingredients  in  the  per- 
formance of  schools.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  so  little  is  known  about 
how  to  ensure  their  high  quality. 

1.  Make  age  16  the  age  of  free  choice  to  leave  school,  take  a 
job,  enter  the  military  service,  enter  other  forms  of  service, 
continue  in  school,  enter  college,  enter  an  apprenticeship.  In 
particular,  we  see  no  clear  need  for  compulsory  attendance 
in  school  after  age  16.  At  age  21,  young  persons  should  be 
as  fully  on  their  own  as  possible.  Special  help  and  the  sense 
of  dependency  it  fosters  should  not  go  on  indefinitely. 

High  Schools 

2.  Change  the  basic  structure  of  high  schools  by  making  them 
smaller  or  by  creating  diversity  within  them  or  both;  by 
creating  ^uU-time  specialty  schools,  particularly  for  the 
grades  11  and  12;  by  creating  part-time  specialty  schools- 
one  or  two  days  a  week  per  student  on  a  rotating  basis— by 
providing  one  or  two  days  a  week  for  education-related 
work  and/or  service.  We  set  forth  several  such  models  in 
Figure  7  and  discuss  them  more  fully  in  Section  8.  We  must 
find  ways  to  break  up  the  big,  monolithic  high  school  and 
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Figure  7.  Ulustrativc  models  of  alternative  school  plans 
at  the  secondary  level 


Learning  Center 
Model 


COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(student  spends  3  to  4  days  hereand  1 
to  2  days  at  learnmo  centers) 


Magnet  School 
Model 


College 
preparatory, 


Business 


Electronics 


(Students  throughout  city  eligible 
to  apply  tor  each  school) 


MInlschool 
Model 


Cooperative 
Education 
Model 


CAMPUS 


Library 

and 
campus 
offices 


Bank 


Community  college 
training  program 


COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(individualized  academic  program — 
3  days  a  week;  job  or  training  sites 
2  days  a  week) 


Electronics 
firm 


Hospital 


Source:  Carnegie  Council. 
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Its  deadly  weekly  routine.  We  believe  that  instruction  in 
basic  skills  and  general  knowledge  can  be  concentrated  with- 
out loss  of  achievement  in  three  ef  fectively  used  days  per 
week. 

3.  Create  work  and  service  opportunities  for  students  through 
the  facilities  of  the  high  schools,  making  performance  part 
of  the  student  record.  We  also  favor  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
student  out-of-class  activities. 

4.  Stop  the  tracking  of  students;  all  programs  should  be  indi- 
vidualized programs. 

5.  Put  applied  skill  training  in  private  shops  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  clerical  skills  and  home  economics),  when  not 
moved  to  the  postsecondary  level.  The  basic  vocational  (and 
academic)  skills  for  the  high  school  to  concentrate  on  are 
the  skills  of  literacy  and  numeracy-and  good  work  habits. 

6.  Finance  needy  students  through  work-study  programs  and 
more  effective  efforts  to  place  them  in  jobs. 

7.  Create  job  preparation  and  placement  centers  in  the  high 
schools  that  will  follow  students  for  their  first  two  years 
after  graduation  or  other  termination. 

8.  Improve  the  capacity  of  secondary  schools  to  teach  basic 
skills  by  allocating  more  federal  funds  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  secondary  schools.  We 
strongly  support  the  "Push  for  Excellence"  program  led  by 
Reverend  Jesse  Jackson. 

9.  Encourage  earlier  entry  from  high  school  into  college  and 
more  programs  combining  the  last  year  or  two  of  high 
school  with  college. 

10.  Experiment  with  vouchers  and  greater  freedom  of  choice, 
particularly  among  public  schools.  Bureaucratic  controls 
have  not  assured  quality;  competition  to  survive  may. 

Postsecondary 

11.  Concentrate  most  applied  skill  training  at  the  postsecondary 
level  and  particularly  in  the  community  colleges  (in  four- 
year  comprehensive  colleges  where  a  community  college  is 
not  in  the  locality). 
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12.  Create  programs  in  community  colleges  (and  selected  com- 
prehensive colleges)  where  young  persons  can  be  prepared 
for  jobs  and  placed  in  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis,  while  attend- 
ing college. 

More  broadly,  the  community  college  should  take  on  a 
residual  responsibility  for  youth.  This  can  become  the  sixth 
great  role  for  the  community  college  in  addition  to  (a)  aca- 
demic transfer  programs,  (b)  technical  training,  (c)  terminal 
general  education,  (d)  community  service  programs  (instruc- 
tion in  nonacademic,  nonvocational  subjects  as  requested  by 
members  of  the  community),  and  (e)  community-based  pro- 
grams (such  as  conferences,  cultural  events).  It  v^ould  in- 
volve being  available  to  all  youths  in  the  community  to 
advise  on  academic  and  occupational  ooportunities,  to  offer 
job  preparation  classes,  to  make  job  placements,  to  work 
out  individual  combinations  of  employment  and  classroom 
instruction,  to  develop  and  to  make  referrals  to  service  op- 
portunities, to  make  referrals  to  CETA  employers,  to  make 
referrals  to  sources  of  legal  and  medical  advice,  to  refer  to 
and  to  create  apprenticeship  programs.  Additional  and  spe- 
cialized personnel  will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  These 
might  be  known  as  '^yo^^h  service  functions."  Youths 
would  be  given  an  institutional  base  of  operation.  We  badly 
need  better  and  more  encompassing  "institutions  for  the 
young"  (Coleman,  1973,  p.  S^8). 

13.  Revise  student  aid  programs  to  target  them  more  to  low- 
income  students  (as  recommended  in  our  recent  report  on 
Next  Steps  for  the  1980s  in  Student  Financial  Aid,  1979). 

14.  Have  all  colleges  create  offices  of  community  services  to 
help  students  find  off-campus  service  opportunities  as  part 
of  their  work-study  assignments  or  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

15.  Improve  teacher  training  programs,  including  workplace  ex- 
perience for  teachers.^ 

16.  Encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  local  schools  in 
basic  skills  training. 

^Scc  recommendation  of  Huscn  (1979,  p.  162). 
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Labor  Market 

17.  Eliminate  special  ^'protective"  legislation  in  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  that  restricts  the  work  they  can  do  as  com- 
pared with  adults. 

18.  Eliminate  social  security  taxes  for  teenage  youth  and  their 
employers-making  it  more  profitable  for  the  one  to  accept 
employment  and  the  other  to  offer  it. 

19.  Create  nonprofit  ''job  corporations"  that  will  prepare  and 
place  students  in  jobs,  and  handle  their  pay  and  fringe  bene- 
fits-in  effect,  acting  as  contractors  for  them  and  making  it 
easier  for  others  to  employ  them.  Care  would  need  to  be 
taken  that  such  an  approach  did  not  result  in  corruption 
and  exploitation. 

20.  Provide  a  system  of  retention  bonuses  for  young  persons 
who  have  suffered  long-term  unemployment  or  heavy  turn- 
over tp  encourage  them  to  stay  on  jobs,  as  part  of  the  CETA 
program  and  possibly  after  participation  in  prior  CETA  pro- 
grams. 

21.  Augment  current  apprenticeship  programs  and  create  new 
ones  including; 

•  Civil  service  apprenticeships 

•  Military  apprenticeships  for  16-  and  17-year-olds,  and  for 
persons  18  and  over  not  eligible  for  service  but  who  can 
be  made  eligible  through  such  a  program. 

22.  We  do  not  recommend,  at  this  time,  a  general  program  of 
wage  subsidies  for  the  employment  of  youth.  Such  pro- 
grams  have  not  proved  very  effective  and  appear  too  open 
to  abuse  and  error.  But  we  strongly  favor  training  subsidies 
for  employers  who  provide  on-the-job  training  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  or  who  expand  apprenticeship  opportunities. 

Service 

23.  Create  a  multifaceted  voluntary  youth  service,  with  initia- 
tive for  most  service  projects  coming  from  the  local  level 
and  with  educational  benefits  attached  to  the  service  pro- 
gram. 

24.  Create  a  National  Educational  Fund  into  which  service 
credits  and  other  contributions  can  be  paid  and  then  drawn 
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upon  later  in  life.  We  see  a  future  in  which  students,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  a  chance  to  earn  the  subsistence  costs 
of  their  college  education  and  some  (but  not  always  all)  of 
their  tuition;  a  future  in  which  they  are  on  a  self-help  basis. 
25.  Keep  the  draft  voluntary.  We  see  no  current  need  for  a  com- 
pulsory draft,  although  there  are  possible  circumstances 
when  it  might  become  necessary  later.  We  see  great  prob- 
lems in  making  the  draft  compulsory.  We  note  that  military 
policy,  however  it  develops,  will  have  a  crucial  impact  on  all 
youth  policy. 

Community 

26  Develop  in  every  sizable  community  a  work-education  coun- 
cil as  proposed  by  Wirtz  and  the  National  Manpower  Insti- 
tute (1975,  pp.  65ff.),  which  will  bring  together  school  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  employers,  unions,  and  public 
agencies  to  coordinate  programs  for  youth. 

We  started  this  list  of  recommendations  by  saying  that  the 
age  of  free  choice  should  be  16,  but  we  have  added  that  free 
choice  should  also  be  among  more  and  better  paths: 

a.  Improved  high  schools 

b.  More  assurance  of  financial  support  to  the  needy  in  attending 

college  .  . 

c.  More  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  and  better  transition 

mechanisms  into  the  labor  market 
d  Earlier  and  easier  entry  into  the  military  service 
e.  A  vast  expansion  of  other  service  opportunities 

The  proposals  we  advance  should: 

•  Marginally  aid  the  Advantaged. 

•  End  the  category  of  the  Financially  Disadvantaged  by  provid- 
ing more  opportunities  for  earnings,  work-study  grants,  and 
student  assistance,  particularly  in  high  school  since  much  has 
already  been  done  at  the  college  level. 

.  Substantially  reduce  the  category  of  the  Deprived-for  rea- 
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sons  of  social  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  over  time,  it  can 
be  cut  in  half.  To  wipe  out  this  category  entirely  will  take 
major  renovations  in  living  conditions  in  urban  and  rural 
slums,  many  improvements  in  the  quality  of  family  life,  and 
the  end  of  racial  discrimination. 

•  Slightly  affect,  if  at  all,  youth  deprived  for  reasons  of  per- 
sonal ability. 

•  Slightly  affect,  if  at  all,  the  numbers  of  the  opt-outs— for  rea- 
sons of  strictly  personal  choice  or  for  reasons  of  philosophical 
orientation.  There  is  an  irreduceable  number  of  such  youths 
in  any  society,  and  American  culture  as  a  whole  seems  to 
induce  some  expansion  of  this  category. 

Thus,  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  youth  would 
significantly  benefit:  the  20  percent  who  are  financially  disad- 
vantaged and  perhaps  one-half  of  those  (or  9  percent  of  the 
total)  who  are  socially  deprived.  This  amounts,  currently,  to  7.3 
million  persons.  Problem  groups  would  still  remain,  representing 
the  impacts  of  the  most  intractable  problems  of  all.  However, 
potentially,  nearly  all  of  youth  would  be  aided  to  some  appre- 
ciable extent  by  the  measures  we  support. 

The  net  costs  of  our  suggested  programs  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment range  from  $1.4  billion  to  $1.9  billion  in  1980-81, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  current  recession.  If  unem- 
ployment rises  substantially  in  1980,  increased  expenditures  for 
youth  programs  will  be  needed.  Several  of  our  proposals,  more- 
over, such  as  the  work-study  program  and  the  comprehensive 
youth  service  program,  call  for  graduiilly  increasing  expendi- 
tures during  the  course  of  the  1980s,  but  these  rising  ex- 
penditures should  be  at  least  partially  offset  by  reductions  in 
the  social  costs  associated  with  dropouts,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  school  security  measures,  among  others. 

Against  the  costs  of  our  proposals,  we  set  greater  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  youth;  the  liberation  of  talent  now 
lost  to  society;  a  higher  average  level  of  basic  skills;  a  smoother 
transition  into  the  world  of  work;  more  certainty  that  most 
youths  will  have  set  before  them  one  or  more  acceptable 
choices;  the  prospect  that  more  youths  will  reach  adulthood 
prepared  to  contribute  constmctively  to  the  welfare  of  others; 
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and  a  declaration  that  American  society  is  a  caring  society  in 
relation  to  its  youth. 

We  need  a  full-participation  society  as  much  as  we  need  a 

full-employment  economy. 

16.  Should  a  depression  come,  we  urge  quick  action  on  the 
following  in  particular: 

Item   6-financing  needy  students  in  high  school 

Item  14-targeting  student  financial  aid  in  college  more  toward 

low-income  students 
Item  21 -creation  of  civil  service  and  military  apprenticeships 
Item  23-creation  of  a  multifaceted  voluntary  youth  service 

The  energy  crisis  adds  to  the  importance  of  trying  to  hold 
students  in  high  school  in  the  afternoons,  as  compared  with 
"tooling  around,"  and  to  reduce  absenteeism: 

Item  2-breaking  the  deadly  weekly  routine 
Item  3-creating  work  and  service  opportunities 
Item  9-creating  opportunities  to  get  an  early  start  on  college- 
credit  studies 

17.  We  see,  overall,  a  better  future  for  most  youth-even  a 
much  better  fu'ture-for  the  next  two  decades  than  the  past 
two,  barring  war  and  depression;  the  most  favored  generation 
since  the  1950s.  The  possibility,  and  we  think  the  likelihood,  of 
better  social  policies  is  one  reason.  The  certainty  of  a  deficit  of 
youth-and  the  resultant  competition  to  attract  young  persons 
by  colleges,  by  employers,  by  the  military,  by  the  churches,  and 
by  the  unions-is  another  reason.  There  should  be  and  can  be 
more  and  better  choices  for  youth;  less  segregation  of  youth 
from  age,  of  race  from  race,  of  education  from  work  and  serv- 
ice, of  youth  from  employment,  of  opportunities  for  the  poor 
from  those  for  the  rich;  less  sehse  that  youths  are  "outsiders"  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society-unwanted  and  often  uncared  for. 
These  developments  can  help  to  restore  some  of  the  largely  lost 
challenge  to  youth  that  you  "have  the  world  before  you." 
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Appendix 


List  of  Experts 
on  Aspects  of 
Youth  Problems 


The  following  experts  on  the  problems  of  youth  education  and 
employment  provided  assistance  and  counsel  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report. 


Curtis  Aller 
Director 

Center  for  Applied  Manpower 

Research 
Berkeley,  California 

Bernard  E.  Anderson 

Director 

Social  Sciences 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

Stephen  K.  Bailey 
Professor  of  Education  and 

Social  Policy 
Harvard  University 


Letitia  Chambers 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

David  Cohen 
Director  of  Progr<im 

Development 
Mayor's  Office  of  Employment 

and  Training,  Chicago 

Henry  David 
Team  Leader 

Vocational  Education  Study 
Team 

National  Institute  of  Education 


57-261  0-80 
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Donald  J.  Eberly 
Executive  Director 
National  Service  Secretariat 

Peter  B.  Edelman 
Attorney 

Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh 

&  Jacobs 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dona  Hancock 

West  Coast  Regional  Director 
ACTION 

Robert  J.  Havighurst 
Professor  of  Human 

Development  and 

Education 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Leslie  Koltai 
Chancellor 

Los  Angeles  Community 
College  District 

Sar  Levi  tan 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on 
Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics 

Beverly  R.  Maimoni 
Director 

Instructional  Services 
Berkeley  Unified  School 
District,  California 


John  R.  Porter 
Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction 
Department  of  Education, 

Michigan 

Beatrice  Reubens 

Senior  Research  Associate 

Conservation  of  Human 

Resources 
Columbia  University 

Terry  Tinson  Saario 

Program  Officer 

Division  of  Education  and 

Research 
The  Ford  Foundation 

Isabel  V.  Sawhill 
Director 

National  Commission  for 
Manpov^er  Policy 

Vivien  Stev^art 
Program  Officer 
Carnegie  Corporation  of 
Nev^  York 

Mitchell  Sviridoff 

Vice-President 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Scott  Thompson 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

National  Association  of 

Secondary  School  Principals 
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Michael  Timpane 
Deputy  Director 
National  Institute  of  Education 

Richard  Ungerer 
Director 

Work-Education  Consortium 
Project 

National  Manpower  Institute 

Donald  Vial 
Director 

California  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations 


Roger  Yarrington 
Vice-President 
American  Association  of 

Community  and  Junior 

Colleges 

Barbara  Yoder 
Director 

Office  of  Community  and 
Employment  Programs 
Qty  of  Berkeley,  California 
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Faculty  Bargaining  in  Public 
Higher  Education:  A  Report  and 
Two  Eiiays 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
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Dr.  Dunham.  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  half  minute  on  some 
background  comments,  then  turn  to  the  question  of  why  would  a 
council  on  higher  studies  in  higher  education  address  noncoUege 
youth  problems?  ^ 

Third,  I  will  talk  for  just  a  minute  or  two  of  what  I  see  as  the 
significance  of  this  report;  and  fourth,  deal  very  generally  and 
quickly  with  some  of  the  major  recommendations;  then  mention 
this  report  in  connection  with  the  President's  youth  initiative  as 
"^^i  "'S^*'^  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Uark  Kerr,  the  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  studies,  regrets  he 
cannot  be  here.  He  is  the  one  who  should  really  be  talking  about 
this;  I  am  a  poor  substitute.  My  own  background  in  school  prob- 
lems, however,  might  have  some  bearing,  in  that  I  did  work  with 
James  B.  Conant  back  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties.  This  was 
a  long  time  ago,  but  I  think  there  is  relevance,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  book  "Slums  and  Suburbs."  I  take  credit  for  the 
phrase  social  dynamite  referring  to  unemployed  out-of-school 
youth.  1  am  afraid  that  phrase  is  just  as  apt  today  as  it  was  then. 

The  report  itself  was  released  in  November.  It  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  editorials 
written  al  over  the  country;  there  are  many  in  agreement.  The 
report  itself  is  in  its  third  printing. 

Just  Monday  night  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  run 
°y  Halpern  held  a  staff  seminar  here  in  Washington.  There 
were  loO  administrative  and  legislative  aides  who  tried  to  attend 
the  session;  they  could  only  take  60.  Youth  is  a  hot  issue  here  in 
Washington  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  why  would  a  council  on  policy  studies  in  higher  education 
do  a  report  on  noncollege  youth?  This  goes  back  about  5  years  ago 
There  are  really  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  higher  education  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  inheriting  a  series  of  problems  which 
the  schools  had  been  involved  with  for  some  time,  lower  test  scores, 

adSJuately  ^  ^'"^^  '"^^'^ 

Second  and  more  important  perhaps  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Carnegie  Council  had  a  sense  of  guilt.  Why  guilt?  Because  of  the 
inequity  ot  distribution  of  resources  spent  on  college  youth  as 
opposed  to  noncollege  youth. 

Then  third— and  I  think  most  important,  perhaps— has  to  do 
with  the  changing  demographics  of  the  youth  population.  I  think 
this  is  very  important.  As  you  are  well  aware,  we  are  now  moving 
trom  ail  era  of  youth  surplus  to  youth  deficit  over  the  next  20 
years.  We  are  involved  with  an  aging  society.  We  have  a  smaller 
youth  cohort,  something  like  a  23-  to  25-percent  drop  overall.  That 
means  there  will  be  fewer  young  people  to  do  more  work,  fewer 
people  to  do  the  work  of  the  society. 

The  Carnegie  Council  estimates  by  the  year  2000,  30  percent  of 
that  youth  cohort,  that  smaller  youth  cohort,  will  be  minorities.  In 
short.  It  will  be  young  people  who  traditionally  have  not  participat- 
ed tully  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country 

We  face  a  practical  type  of  crisis.  Social  justice  and  affirmative 
action  are  reasons  enough  to  do  something  significant  with  youth, 
but  as  a  practical  matter,  this  country  can  afford  no  educational 
casualties,  no  employment  casualties  over  the  course  of  the  next  20 


years.  We  do  not  have  enough  young  people;  we  have  to  make  the 
most  of  what  we  have.  The  Carnegie  Council  estimates  at  the 
present  time  that  one-third  of  our  youth  aged  16  to  21  are  ill- 
educated,  ill-employed,  ill-equipped  to  make  their  way  in  American 
life.  We  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a  permanent  underclass  in 
the  United  States.  In  my  view,  we  have  a  m^or  cnsis  on  hand. 

Sputnik  was  mentioned.  What  Sputnik  was  to  the  late  1950  s,  1 
would  suggest  the  demographic  change  is  to  the  1980  s.  I  thmk  it  is 
that  serious  a  problem.  ......  . 

The  significance  of  this  report,  in  my  view,  its  significance  rests 
primarily  with  its  comprehensiveness;  it  deals  with  school  prob- 
lems, employment  problems,  and  problems  with  youth  service.  My 
own  observation  is  that  in  talking  about  youth,  we  too  often  tend  to 
think  of  particular  avenues  of  approach,  either  through  the  schools 
or  through  employment  or  through  national  service  routes.  As  you 
know,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  reports  on  all  three  of  these 
areas.  In  my  view,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  thor- 
ough and  complete  analysis  available  covering  all  the  areas,  put- 
ting them  together  in  a  comprehensive  program. 

The  report  reviews  research,  reviews  Government  programs, 
local  experiments.  There  are  dozens  of  consultants  involved.  There 
were  two  magor  international  conferences  held  over  the  last  couple 
of  years  As  you  know,  all  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  facing  something  of  a  youth  crisis.  The  transition  from  youth 
to  adulthood  is  a  problem.  The  main  focus  but  not  the  complete 
focus  in  this  report  is  on  disadvantaged  youth.  The  report  wojJd 
affect  all  youth  in  their  transition  from  youth  to  adulthood.  The 
report  estunates  it  would  affect  one-third  of  the  16-  to  21-year-old 
youth  in  the  United  States.  rm.  -i 

The  recommendations  have  to  do  with  social  policy.  The  council 
recognizes  full  well  the  basic  responsibility  will  lie  with  the  fami- 
lies of  individual  young  people.  Social  policy  can  be  improved,  but 
it  cannot  substitute  good  home  environments  as  well  as  good  deci- 
sions by  youth  themselves.  The  council  regrets  it  makes  no  recom- 
mendations with  confidence  as  to  how  to  prepare  and  select  effec- 
tive teachers  and  administrators.  The  council  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  what  Scott  Thomson  has  said  about  the  pnncipal.  How  you 
select  these  people  is  important. 
The  following  are  recommendations  with  respect  to  schools: 
One.  Make  age  16  the  age  of  free  choice  to  leave  school,  take  a 
job,  enter  the  military  service,  enter  other  forms  of  service,  contin- 
ue in  school,  enter  college,  enter  an  apprenticeship.  In  particular, 
we  see  no  clear  need  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school  after  age 
16.  At  age  21,  young  persons  should  be  as  fully  on  their  own  as 
possible.  Special  help  and  the  sense  of  dependency  it  fosters  should 
not  go  on  indefinitely. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Two.  Change  the  basic  structure  of  high  schools  by  making  them 
smaller  or  by  creating  diversity  within  them  or  both;  by  creating 
full-time  specialty  schools,  particularly  for  the  grades  11  and  12;  by 
creating  part-time  specialty  schools— 1  or  2  days  a  week  per  stu- 
dent on  a  rotating  basis— by  providing  1  or  2  days  a  week  for 
education-related  work  and/or  service.  We  must  fmd  ways  to  break 
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up  the  big,  monolithic  high  school  and  its  deadly  weekly  routine. 
We  beheve  that  instruction  in  basic  skills  and  general  knowledge 
SSd^a^Tr  w^t^  °^  achievement  in  3  effectively 

f>,3Sf,^fiP'T*^*''°'"r.^1..^'^<^®  opportunities  for  students 
2Tf  faculties  of  the  high  schools,  making  performance  part 
a  J^I  w  We  also  favor  a  renewed  ^phasis  on  stu- 

dent outH)f-class  activities. 

vid'u^^^p^rc^'aSs':''^^  °'  P"'^^'"^  ^^^^^'^ 

f  «f  P"*.aPPlied  skill  training  in  private  shops-with  the  excep- 
twn  of  clerical  skills  and  home  economics.  whejTnot  moved  to  the 
w^'-  ^"^^  vocational-and  academic-S  for 
the  high  school  to  concentrate  on  are  the  sWUs  of  literacy  and 
numeracy— and  good  work  habits.  ^ 

Six.  Finance  needy  students  through  work-study  programs  and 
more  effective  efforts  to  place  them  in  jobs.  P™grams  ana 

Seven.  Create  job  preparation  and  placement  centers  in  the  hieh 
schools  that  will  foUow  students  for  tfieir  first  2  years  after  g^adS 
tion  or  other  termination.  graaua 

Eight.  Improve  the  capacity  of  secondary  schools  to  teach  basic 
skUls  by  allocating  more  Federal  funds  under  the  ElemenSy  ISd 
Secondai7_Education  Act  to  secondary  schools.  ^ 

«  t^'.*®'"  school  into  college  and 

Sir  combmmg  the  fast  year  or  two  of  high  schod  with 

Ten.  Experiment  with  vouchers  and  greater  freedom  of  choice 

P"i?l^.*'  Bureaucratic  controls  have  not 

assured  quality;  competition  to  survive  may. 

POSTSECONDARY 

Eleven.  Concentrate  most  applied  skill  training  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  and  particularly  in  the  community  colleges-  m4- 
th^JSEty     '"'^^  coUeges  where  a  community  college  is  not  in 
Create  programs  in  community  colleges  and  selected 

fnl^^J^jTl":^ -""-^l^  "^^^""^  y*"^^  persons  can  be  prepared  for 
jobs  and  placed  m  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  while  attending  coUege. 

r^^ai^f^?'  ^°^H°ity  coUege  should  take  on  a  residual 
responsibUity  for  youth.  This  can  become  the  sixth  great  role  for 
S-^'^f'^rST*?:  m  addition  to  (a)  academic  transfer  prc^ 

technical  training,  (c)  terminal  general  education,  (d) 
community  service  programs-instruction  in  nonacademic.  nonvo- 
cational  subjects  as  requested  by  members  of  the  community,  aiid 
S»n*;cT"~*??^,  programs,  such  as  conferences,  cidtural 
events.  It  would  mvolve  bemg  available  to  all  youths  iii  the  com- 
mumty  to  advise  on  academic  and  occupational  opportunities,  to 
fiSL^J'  ^         job  placements,  to  work  out 

individual  combmations  of  employment  and  classnwii  instruction. 
^t^A/^A^^^^^  "^^^""^  to  service  opportunities,  to  make 
l^A  r^-^f^^  employers,  to  make  referrals  to  soured  of  legal 
^iv,T^S?.?'*'^f®'  '■^^^^  to  and  to  create  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. Additional  and  specialized  personnel  will  be  required  for 
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this  purpose.  These  might  be  known  as  "youth  service  f^jctions." 
Youths  would  be  given  an  institutional  base  of  operation.  We  badly^ 
need  better  and  more  encompassing  "institutions  for  the  young. 

Thirteen.  Revise  student  aid  programs  to  target  them  more  to 
low-income  students.  ^       -  • 

Fourteen.  Have  all  colleges  create  offices  of  community  services 
to  help  students  find  offcampus  service  opportunities  as  part  of 
their  work-study  assignments  or  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Fifteen.  Improve  teacher  training  programs,  including  workplace 
experience  for  teachers.  ,  , 

Sixteen.  Encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  local 
schools  in  basic  skills  training. 


LABOR  MARKET 


Seventeen.  Eliminate  special  "protective"  legislation  in  the  em- 
ployment of  youth  that  restricts  the  work  they  can  do  as  compared 
with  adults.  .  ^  j 

Eighteen.  Eliminate  social  security  taxes  for  teenage  youth  and 
their  employers— making  it  more  profitable  for  the  one  to  accept 
employment  and  the  other  to  offer  it. 

Nineteen.  Create  nonprofit  job  corporations  that  will  prepare  and 
place  students  in  jobs,  and  handle  their  pay  and  fringe  benefits—in 
effect,  acting  as  contractors  for  them  and  making  it  easier  for 
others  to  employ  them.  Care  would  need  to  be  taken  that  such  an 
approach  did  not  result  in  corruption  and  exploitation. 

Twenty.  Provide  a  system  of  retention  bonuses  for  young  persons 
who  have  suffered  long-term  unemployment  or  heavy  turnover  to 
encourage  them  to  stay  on  jobs,  as  part  of  the  CETA  program  and 
possibly  after  participation  m  prior  CETA  programs. 

Twenty-one.  Augment  current  apprenticeship  programs  and 
create  new  ones  including:  Civil  service  apprenticeships,  military 
apprenticeships  for  16-  and  17-year-olds,  and  for  persons  18  and 
over  not  eligible  for  service  but  who  can  be  made  eligible  through 


such  a  program.  ,       ,  .  i 

Twenty-two.  We  do  not  recommend,  at  this  time,  a  general  pro- 
gram of  wage  subsidies  for  the  employment  of  youth.  Such  pro- 
grams have  not  proved  very  effective  and  appear  too  open  to  abuse 
and  error.  But  we  strongly  favor  training  subsidies  for  employers 
who  provide  on-the-job  training  for  disadvantaged  youth  or  who 
expand  apprenticeship  opportunities. 


SERVICE 


Twenty-three.  Create  a  m**ltifaceted  voluntary  youth  service, 
with  initiative  for  most  service  projects  coming  from  the  local  level 
and  with  educational  benefits  attached  to  the  service  program. 

Twenty-four.  Create  a  national  educational  fund  into  which  serv- 
ice credits  and  other  contributions  can  be  paid  and  then  drawn 
upon  later  in  life.  We  see  a  future  in  which  students,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  a  chance  to  earn  the  subsistence  costs  of  their 
college  education  and  some,  but  not  alwajrs  all  of  their  tuition;  a 
future  in  which  they  are  on  a  self-help  basis. 

Twenty  five.  Keep  the  draft  voluntary.  We  see  no  current  need 
for  a  compulsory  draft,  although  there  are  possible  circumstances 
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when  It  might  become  necessary  later.  We  see  great  problems  in 
making  the  draft  compulsory.  We  note  that  military  policy,  howev- 
er It  develops,  will  have  a  crucial  impact  on  all  youth  policy 


COMMUNITY 


Twenty-Six.  Develop  in  every  sizable  community  a  work-educa- 
tion council  as  proposed  by  Wirtz  and  the  National  Manpower 
Institute,  which  will  bring  together  school  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  employers,  unions,  and  public  agencies  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  youth.  ^ 

Let  me  underline  the  importance  of  that.  It  involves  schools, 
employment,  and  service,  which  in  turn  means  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  various  agencies. 

We  started  this  list  of  recommendations  by  saying  that  the  age  of 
free  choice  should  be  16,  but  we  have  added  that  free  choice  should 
also  be  among  more  and  better  paths  (a)  improved  high  schools:  (b) 
more  assurance  of  financial  support  to  the  needy  in  attending 
coJlege;  (c)  more  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  and  better  tran- 
sition mechanisms  into  the  labor  market;  (d)  earlier  and  easier 
entry  into  the  military  service;  and  (e)  a  vast  expansion  of  other 
service  opportunities. 

The  proposals  we  advance  should: 

Marginally  aid  the  advantaged. 

End  the  category  of  the  financially  disadvantaged  by  providing 
more  opportunities  for  earnings,  work-study  grants,  and  student 
assistance,  particularly  in  high  school  since  much  has  already  been 
done  at  the  college  level. 

Substantially  reduce  the  category  of  the  deprived— for  reasons  of 
social  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  over  time,  it  can  be  cut  in  half 
lo  wipe  out  this  category  entirely  will  take  major  renovations  in 
living  conditions  m  urban  and  rural  slums,  many  improvements  in 

cv^u^i  ^rr^  family  life,  and  the  end  of  racial  discrimination, 
ability       ^  ^^^^^  deprived  for  reasons  of  personal 

Slightly  affect,  if  at  all,  the  numbers  of  the  opt-outs— for  reasons 
ot  strictly  personal  choice  or  for  reasons  of  philosophical  orienta- 
tion. There  is  an  irreduceable  number  of  such  youths  in  any  soci- 
ety, and  Amencan  culture  as  a  whole  seems  to  induce  some  expan- 
sion of  this  category. 

Thus,  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  youth  would  signifi- 
cantly benefit:  the  20  percent  who  are  financially  disadvantaged 
and  perhaps  one-half  of  those  or  9  percent  of  the  total,  who  are 
socially  deprived.  This  amounts,  currently,  to  7.3  million  persons. 
Problem  group^  would  still  remain,  representing  the  impacts  of  the 
most  intractable  problems  of  all.  However,  potentially,  nearly  all  of 
youth  would  be  aided  to  some  appreciable  extent  by  the  measures 
we  support. 

The  net  costs  of  our  suggested  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment range  from  J?1.4  billion  to  $1.9  billion  in  1980-81,  depending 
on  the  seventy  of  the  current  recession.  If  unemployment  rises 
substentially  in  1980,  increased  expenditures  for  youth  programs 
Will  be  needed.  Several  of  our  proposals,  moreover,  such  as  the 
work-study  program  and  the  comprehensive  youth  service  program. 
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call  for  gradually  increasing  expenditures  during  the  course  of  the 
1980's  but  these  rising  expenditures  should  be  at  least  partially 
offset  by  reductions  in  the  social  costs  associated  with  dropouts, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  school  security  measures,  among  others. 

Against  the  costs  of  our  proposals,  we  set  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  youth;  the  liberation  of  talent  now  lost  to 
society;  a  higher  average  level  of  basic  skills;  a  smoother  transition 
into  the  world  of  work;  more  certainty  that  most  youths  will  have 
set  before  them  one  or  more  acceptable  choices;  the  prospect  that 
more  youths  will  reach  adulthood  prepared  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  the  welfare  of  others;  and  a  declaration  that  American 
society  is  a  caring  society  in  relation  to  its  youth. 

We  need  a  full-participation  society  as  much  as  we  need  a  tuU- 
emoloyment  economy.  . ,      ,  ,  n  ui 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  President  has  called  for  rough  y 
an  extra  $2  billion  to  be  spent  in  youth  initiative,  perhaps  the  only 
new  meOor  domestic  initiative  his  administration  will  put  torward. 
What  I  understand  is  that  he  put  forth  that  anriount,  that  he  has 
given  general  direction,  but  that  the  program  is  unclear.  I  would 
submit  that  here  is  a  program  which  offers  just  what  the  President 
has  been  talking  about  and  within  the  very  price  range  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about.  I  think  it  is  a  report  worthy  of  consideration 

''■^'[EDlTOR'f  NOTE.  The  paragraphs  in  the  written  statement  which 
were  omitted  in  oral  testimony  follows:] 

Attached  are  two  tables  that  show  the  impact  of  Carnegie  Cp"""!  recommenda- 
tions upl,n  the  costs  of  selected  federal  youtft  programs  in  both  the  Education  and 

""F^n^afe'oTmight  note  that  the  Council's  -.°-'?lfntt,[Stion"'Ll 
additional  $1  4-$1.9  billion  ib  obviously  in  line  with  the  administration  s  recently 
annoZce^  r4uest  for  an  additional  $2  billion  for  ^9%^  programs^  Th^^^^^^^^^ 
report  could  well  Provide  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  these  funds  between  educa 
tion  and  labor  ancl  among  the  many  alternatives. 
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Tabic  3.  Selected  federal  youth  programs:  Carncinc  Council 
recommendations  for  new  or  reallocated  expenditures,  1980-81 
compared  vnth  1979.80  (in  millions  of  constant  [1979]  dollars) 


Programs 


Adm  in  istration  Counc  i7 

budget  recommendation 
for  197980^         for  1930-81 


U.S.  Department  of  Healtli,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare 

Increased  funds  for  secondary 
schools  under  Title  I,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Vocational  education— change 
name  of  act  to  Occupational  Skills 
and  Work  Sludy  Act;  add  $300 
million  for  work-study  and  reallo- 
cate S300  million  for  75  percent 
matching  grants  for  work  expert, 
cncc,  cooperative  education,  and 
related  programs 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education-increase 
allocated  for  programs  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  aid  disadvantaged 
youth 

Teacher  Corps 
Push  for  Excellence 
Trio  Programs 

Total  for  selected  programs 

Net  increase 


$3,478.0 


682.0 


14.0 
37.5 
1.0 
130.0 
54,342.5 


S3,978.0 


982.0 


20.0 
40.0 
2.0 
150.0 
$5,172.0 

$  829.5 


Table  5.  Selected  federal  youth  programs:  Carnegie  Council 
recommendations  for  new  or  reallocated  expenditures, 
1980-81  compared  with  1979-80 
(in  millions  of  constant  [1979]  dollars) 


Programs 


Administration 
budget  for 
1979-80 


Council 
recommendation 
for  1980-8 J 


U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Total  for  selected  programs  in- 
cluded in  Table  3 

National  Youth  Service  Founda- 
tion (incorporating  ACTION) 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Employment  and  Training 
Administration 

Special  programs  for  youth 
Total  for  selected  programs 
Net  increase 


$4,342.5 

105.0 
(ACTION) 


2,131.0 


6,578.5 


8s 


S5.172.0 

705.0 
(NYSE) 


2,131.0  to 
2,631.0* 

8.008.0  to 
8,508.0 

1,429.5  to 
1.929.5 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erdahl,  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Miller  of  California  who  has  joined  us 
up  here. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  We  will  next  hear  from  Dr.  Harold  Hodgkinson, 
president,  National  Training  Laboratories. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  HAROLD  HODGKINSON.  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  TRAINING  LABORATORIES 

Dr.  Hodgkinson.  I  am  Harold  Hodgkinson,  president.  National 
Training  Laboratories.  Also  in  my  past,  I  have  been  a  high  school 
teacher. 

My  report  consists  of  six  pages  of  material,  which  I  would  like 
permission  to  read,  and  five  tables,  and  then  an  article  which  I 
published  in  November  called  "What  is  Right  with  Education?"  It 
is  in  the  third  printing. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  included  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done. 

[The  attachments  to  Harold  Hodgkinson's  statement  follow:] 
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"Slop  Kaecki^  0«r  ruMIc  SchoolK." 

dn  «t  iMik  or  dibonit  ar#Bri  Hch- 
iriOMi  («Wch  m  footf),  KM  or  AMri- 
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Tbi  aoii  Inportaai  iadcuor  or  Ua- 
provid  qodky  or  Bft  for  ABtricaoi  it 
"addtvlnt  ft  qatttiy  adootdoa  (or  toy 
chfldran."'  ElglttyHdat  paroiat  of  all  ra> 
ipoodttti  to  ft  1976  Hanli  poU  acraad  on 
tbk  poiiu. 


Tbt  Edacallofl  SyitoM 

OpcRMD  pftkt  5fum  —  Wt  roriBt 
tltti  M  raemdy  ti  1930  only  tboiu  half  of 
ill  whitt  itadcttti  and  ft  qoancr  of  Mack 
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In  1950  only  50*70  of  white  and  25%  of  black  students 
finished  high  school.  The  figures  are  now  85%  and  75%  — 
and  academic  performance  is  actually  higher. 


tnidcnu  graduaiad  fraiD  hisb  scbod  (so 
tbe  school  dida'i  DMd  to  worry  aboui  the 
"lower  hairo.  Today  t3%  of  wUim  ind 
73^  of  blacks  oooplaw  high  sebooL  Tht 
"lower  hair*  is  now  v«y  much  a  rtipoiu»> 
bOity  oftha  public  scfaoob— Bad  inocas. 
iosiy  of  tht  coUagM  a>  writ 

The  rexoarkaUa  ihiag.  as  shown  by  a 
comparisoo  of  Indiana  high  school  sot- 
deou  ia  19aaad  in  1976.  is  thaiacada^ 
pcrfomaoca  is  sUghdy  bctur  in  197«. 
even  though  today's  scona  rspiinui  a 
much  wider  rug*  of  studnc  bodtgrou]^ 
than  was  the  as*  ia  1944.1 

Aocas  to  coOiga  has  iacnasad  nark, 
cdly  for  wonaa  and  t^aoritte  in  the  last 
decMl*.  llMy  now  art  prwm  is  coOaii 
about  tht  oaabvt  they  nprtHtt  ia  the 
poputaiioo  at  larit  (sa*  Tabia  3).  Aad  M 
raillioo  Aaarkaai  ow  age  33  an  ia  coW 
lego  and  uahwiicia  today,  accordiag  to 
the  Aflwieaa  Aisodaiioa  of  Reiirad  P«r. 
toot  (reporting  oa  aa  'rrtrtnt  oa  lif doog 
Icifniag  hdd  ia  Jaaaary  1979). 


Son* 


Stofiai 


Tabi*  a.  CoJI«g«  EnroUnMnt 
By  5«x  and  Raea,  1970*76 


Black  530.000  I.IOOM)  ^SIOlOOO 
WUHa    7.400^  10.000JOO  ♦IflOftflOO 


Fama)a  3.000^  4.700M)  ♦I.TOOlOOO 
Mala    4^20000  e.<oojoo  ♦i.4gaooo 


Total 

•M«ms  7M30JDM  11.100M)  ♦XiaO.OOO 

black        «J%  B.9% 
% 

tamala    37J%  42J% 
SouKK  Confaranea  Board  Raport  Da> 


This  diversity  means  that  w«  naad  arm 
ways  of  measuring  achievctncat,  as  we 
move  from  mcritocntic  to  c^tarkn 
commioacati.  Today  w*  naat  be  abk  to 
a/nm  spedfie  kaowladgt  and  sUU  girim 
for  every  stttdam  rmthff  thaa  rely  ioWy  oo 
grmp  means.  *'Every  high  school  ^aihi- 
aw  must  be  ^Ic  lo  rtad  at  kmt  at  the 
tcmh'^ada  level**  is  the  caincm  require* 
meat.  Not  loog  ago  it  waa.  **Wa  only  take 
the  top  20%»  ngardias  of  perfomanca 
Icvd.**  Employcn  now  rely  on  iacrcaslag> 
ly  tpcdiic  measures  of  actual  Job  kaowU 
edge  and  skills,  not  cdbcatiooal  degm 
atuioed. 


One  of  the  bcM  recent  studies  of 
scfaooUagis  Th$EmduriHi^9euofEdy 
etOoK*  It  tested  lUOOO  adulu  of  a  wide 
age  flags  on 230  haau  of  gaaeral  and  spa. 
ciOc  kaowladga.  The  condusioa:  The 
loago  you  stay  la  school,  the  mora  you 
koow.  A  6&wold  bigb  school  graduate 
knows  more  thaa  a  peiBoa  of  the  same  age 
who  only  conpletad  demoitary  school 
Schools  tach  peopla  things,  and  thm*  ef. 
f  ecu  last. 

Increased  yean  of  schooling  for  blacks 
bavc  had  a  n^)or  lapaa  oa  thdr  eanlng 
apadiy.  A  reoou  study  has  rtponed  that 
although  falacki  stin  maka  lees  thaa  whits 
•  f  or  the  aaaa  job.  tba  w  is  nanowiog  for 
black  malas;  aad  black  woaun  now  make 
100%  of  «^ita  wooMa's  lalarka.  (Re. 
BMBber.  however,  that  women  stfll  ""^t 
Icn  thaa  maa.)  The  mior  reason  for  the 
improved  aamiafi  is  iacraasad  Bombar  of 
yean  of  scbooBag,  and  improwDeati  ia 
the  qaality  of  adiicadou  for  Uack  tia. 
dcati,  aceordiag  to  a  Raad  Corporaikm 
stady.' 

UtenUy  *>"*itmrti  of  '^'^Trmiinfrtw 
havt  tiHsgrigiHd  their  schools  without 
either  violooB  or  decUaei  ia  student  par. 
fomaaoc;  ladaed.  the  'ioiiiheaiu  now 
better  dasegregaied  thaa  most  regiou  of 
the  U.S.,  is  showing  markad  improvement 
ia  lasts  of  academie  skin. 


Oar  KMwIodtt  Bait: 
Wt  Know  Wbat  Works 

Evca  though  lystematic  study  of  the 
educatioa  system  is  rtlatively  new  com- 
pared  to  our  cffora  ia  agricatan  (100 
yean  of  federal  nppon)  aad  atedidoe. 
we  BOW  have  a  vary  usehU  tnf onaatioo 
base  ia  edncatloQ.  For  example,  we  know 
wbat  correlates  with  leamfatg,  and  we 
know  the  strengths  of  these  various  rda. 
tioosfaips.  They  range  from  race  and  lodal 
dan  to  birth  order,  outritioa  of  the 
mother  durtag  preg&ancy.  regloo.  body, 
chaaistry.  pateaial  occupatioos,  etc 

It  is  stanliog.  but  probably  the  best 
way  to  dimiaaM  miUor  student  leaniiag 
probkns  would  be  to  laake  sura  that 
every  prevaaat  woman  ia  the  U.S.  had 
one  prtnatal  esnm  and  an  •'*»q^rt\t  diet 
duHag  pregnancy.  Reasarcbcn  estimate 
that  thb  would  eliminate  40Vb  c»f  later 
learning  problenu.  (At  the  moment.  Aid 
to  Dependent  ChUdreo  support  b  only 
availabte  after  the  mother  has  given  birth. 


which  is  too  laia.)  Just  as  cancer  focarch* 
cn  have  discovered  important  eaviroa- 
mescal  fharanaristics  that  rdate  to  sus- 
cepdbiHty.  so  educa*ios  «r*^n1ttTi  have 
diKOisiul  thai  people  kare  much  better 
ia  sooM  environmcati  than  they  do  ia 
others,  and  that  nutrition  before  Mnh 
enbBshea  the  uldmau  siia  of  the  brain. 
(With  poor  autridoo  M  ufaro.  the  baby 
tea  ooe4a.f our  dunce  of  being  230 
pns  bdow  the  nonaal  1^  gmns  in 
bcaia  wdght  at  age  6.  Bi«b  growth  is 
badcaOy  completed  by  age  bcfora  we 
atKchfldraaiaadwoL  Tliisiswhy  heavy 
cavhasb  is  placed  on  the  Ant  four  yean 
ofife  ia  the  USSR  educatkm  systeoLO 

To  a  UBiqua  degree,  the  pcrfoiBaBca 
of  the  whiratioB  system  is  kaked  to  the 
quality  of  family  life,  autritkn  aod  chiU 
cm,  parental  imirwi  ia  schooBnt  etc  It 
is  dear  that  a  sodety  gets  tlK  school  syv 
tern  it  deserves.  As  Uria  Braofobtcnatf 
aad  othen  have  poimad  out,  the  aaiouat 
of  lime  Amerlcaa  pareati  spend  la  BOO. 
TV  activity  with  yooag  ddUrea  has 
dropped  alaradagly  ia  the  last  *«*^t 
This  is  "prima  (educUioaaO  time**  for 
fnOies:  b  caaaot  be  paid  back  wbca  the 
chidraa  are  pB«  age  10.  This  Is  Bot  to  say 
toi  parwu  are  the  proUn.  oaly  that 
wfcea  schoob  and  fattllies  do  work  to. 
BMber.  the  routtt  are  uaifonaly  positive. 

We  kaow  ihcdianctsisdaof  sucoeia. 
fbl  leadiag  programs.  A  variay  of  taeh. 
mqaa  oaa  be  saocaisful,  butoely  with  a 
aec  of  dtmcRsioas  that  defloa  the  program: 
Paiem  iavohmnem  and  support,  a  priod* 
pal  who  plays  a  kadcnhip  role,  a  ^'critical 
mass*'  of  tcachen  who  support  each 
oihar.  aad  local  ownenhlp  of  innovation 
art  an  vitaL  These  statoaenu  an  support- 
ed by  several  stadia  raponad  by  th«  U.S. 
Ofllcc  ofEducatloa.« 

Tht  H*ad  Start  J*rotnm  Tliis  sec* 
tloa  on  our  knowledge  base  would  not  be 
compteu  withaut  some  rcfmaca  to  new 
facts  about  the  federal  He^  Start  pco- 
gnm.  Head  Start  wu  part  of  tlH  ynming 
of  poUtical  forces  ia  the  Dbenl  Sixties  to 
redaca  iocqualities  based  oo  race  and 
dasL  Assumptions  rcgirdiag  the  scale  of 
suck  programs  and  the  tiai  needed  to 
show  dif  fercnoa  were  aaiva  (the  Westing, 
house  evaluations  of  the  Impaa  of  Head 
Start  oa  schooliag  were  completed  before 
the  chQdren  had  com^rieted  even  one  year 
ofschooit).  Now  we  know  that  these  pro. 
frans  do  produce  real  dlfferenoa  in  chil- 
drea.  but  some  of  these  difTcreftoes  are 
"sicKper"  effecu  that  don't  show  up  until 
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ira(ki3aad4. 

Ia  «  tpedil  Mwoo  tt  (he  Amcricmii 
AaMOBOOo  for  Um  Adv»ac«mrm  of  Sd> 
CKc  OMUop  >o  1977.  tht  nm  ">kcper" 
nadiafs  «m  inftcmnnid,  ousinc  Bcr> 
Qinl  BnnttJ  to  ny.  'Tbe  Kore  »  now  96 
to  wo  in  f«vor  of  Um  ctrty  childhood 
*  H«  tutcd  tone  coQiuau: 


of  Mud  10  t 

  WiU  homm- 

t  yintnm.       1%  cMdm 
'  I  tor  ite  fifth 


2.  Naiiooal  Aueumcni  of  Eduoi' 
uoobI  Profrtu  d«u  sufgtu  thit  studaiu 
t«e  9. 13.  and  17  know  bsac  skilli  raibcr 
wcU.  but  they  have  trouWc  ftpphrinf  them 
in  ocw  linuuioftt.  ■«  Studeon  know  Aww  to 
■dd  and  subtna  but  not  wimit.  Tbcy  can 
read  «  tO-ptfe  rcporr  tod  rcuin  facu  but 
have  trouble  wriiiof  «  tight  prtdi  in  ooc 
or  two  partiraphs  of  their  own  proee. 
"Buio"  in  the  wiim  ct  readini  print. 
Bcrf omtnc  nath  operadooi.  are  weU 
Iwned;  the  probbm  b  ia  oidcai  ihiak^ 
We  and  to  know  man  ahoot  thcae 


■tmad  BO  inioea  in  the  aducadooal  or 
coaacrdal  pcen,  ooty  bcint  reported  la 
Sc^mvNtaIb  1979  loae  new  aaandoa 

is  bdc«  fivca:  Coofreat  hat  i  eeiirl  the 

Head  Sun  bodfB  to  VTli  wOttm  for 
im.  Biu  ihm  b  Unto  mrittmmt  fai  the 
Cvier  Adoinktrailoa  for  thto  food  new, 
even  thoMgh  the  Head  Start  task  ma 
cMy  H  dUTkalt  edwadooatty  ae  aaoiBf 
a  ima  oa  the  iwrn  wm  tachaolofioay. 
We  rioply  no  loogv  betteve  in  lodal 
rcfonm  ai  we  oooa  did.  and  even  oawi  of 
Mocaa  fiJb  00  daa/  (yei  UberaO  ean. 
Siytoi  teve  rhanprt.  tow  proAai  are  the 
Older  of  the  aad  proffiflH  Hka  Head 
Siait  are  p«cM  aa  part  of  the  pam  ooi 
the  haan.*  Thiy  worit.  box  ftv  paopla 
care.  The  iaftMDee  of  Arthur  Jemes. 
QBiAopher  Jeado,  and  ochen  baa  takaa 
ita  too.  and  H  ii  DOW  oTtaa  thousht  oaive 
to  Mert  that  Khooto  C8B  ataer  Mctol  ooo- 
ditioas  aad  Uf e  chanoei.  Yet  the  evideoee 
i«  ctoar  that  when  the  miroiuneni  of  the 
Khool  and  the  hooe  work  to«Khff .  and 
the  charaecariidca  noted  here  are  preeaoi. 
Kudnis  am  gain  in  perf  ormaaoe. 

Tm  Seom  —  Of  an  the  iaauei  iO' 
vDlvint  the  knowtodge  baM  in  educaiioa. 
none  ie  M  expkaive  u  the  blue  of  teitias 
-~  naainum  compewnfy  ustiot*  SAT 
lore  deciinH.  and  outh-io-taMinf  kfiela- 
tioa.  Yet  data  oa  the  biue  are  often  pre- 
Mated  in  a  oo»>ikkd  or  ridicohMt  way, 
offliplUIed  in  many  newipaper  norki 
nggesiiad  that  u  nany  u  30%  of 
Amerkaa  nudcntt  are  readlac  "below 
averafs."  Any  adeiiuaie  review  of  the  U^ 
cuoie  wottU  report  the  foOowing: 

I.  Raadias  loorei  oa  both  coopi*- 
hadoa  and  vocabulary  have  iacrtaMd 
KMdlly  over  the  paw  decade  for  the  ftnt 
three  fradei  of  schooUnt.*  (We've  worked 
very  hard  on  the  technique*  of  early 
leading,  and  here  b  the  remit:  In  nearly 
tvery  ichool,  nudenu  can  sound  out 
wordi  and  rod  Unpte  lentcacet.)  Read- 
ing Kores  begin  to  decUoe  in  grade  7, 
wtoen  the  taik  is  to  handte  larger  uniu  of 
luicriaJ  —  paiapaphi  and  chapten.  We 
DMd  to  work  on  theM  later  cognitive  read* 
iag  litilU. 


3.  Amrkaa  Madcan  at  age  14  do 
v«y  wen  in  eoBparboo  with  itadeots  or 
och«  aaboai  ia  reafiag.  Ia  Kiaaoa  they 
do  bcoer  ttea  their  ooaaterpara  in  Brit- 
^  the  NettelaadB,  aad  Inty  bat  not  u 
well  M  thoie  ia  Japan  and  Oeraasy.  They 
do  ai  wal  ia  auih  at  S«edbh  yooagMn 
bat  not  ai  wefl  as  ihoee  ia  Japan  or  Fraaoe 
(lea  Figure  1). 

4.  Oa  the  Schoiaidc  Apdiuda  Teeu 
over  the  pan  dacada,  icore  difTcienoei  by 
MX  tft  from  f  oar  to  eiglM  dna  largR 
thaa  any  dacttaee  in  aaaa  Mor*.  Tbe  SAT 
vartal  aad  oath  ten  profllai  are  qaiu 
oaJIka  thoia  oT  the  ACT,  even  thmgh 
both  aaaaure  the  wao  aptitadee  with 
date  popotodoas."  Tart  icorei  oa  tbaae 
tam  want  up  in  the  laie  FlMei.  which  they 
are  not  nppoaed  to  do.  ("Apdtudei'*  are 


•nc*.  ttTTi 


not  subject  to  tbe  same  sbort'tcrm 
cbanga  li  are  achievement  Korcs.)  The 
iocmK  in  the  FUties  and  the  dccUne  in 
(he  Seventia  (on  a  few  tens,  not  on  most) 
are  a  pbenooenoo  with  cnany  causa,  but 
oemlnty  in  the  Fifties  we  were  seeking  to 
reject  large  oufflbers  of  "beiTy-boofn" 
students  seeking  coUege  admission,  while 
in  the  Seventies  the  system  of  higher  cdu- 
otioo  became  much  more  divefM  in  tcrtns 
of  IKS,  sex.  and  age.  Tens  are  used  in  thb 
larfv  sense  la  medtoaaifc  or  cgaliianan 
ways;  they  are  in  no  way  cuUurffree. 

jt  saens  that  both  ten  results  and  re* 
poru  from  eoOcge  faculty  members  as- 
semblad  by  Howard  Bowcn  and  John 
Htn'f*  tadkau  that  in  terms  of  tkoat  who 
to  on  to  ooAfe;  preparadoa  for  coOage 
by  the  public  schools  has  aoc  dediaed  in 
quality.^  (Tbe  oaky  areai  in  which  coOege 
faculty  ownben  report  declines  of  tignifi- 
canoe  are  in  math  feosofiiRg  —  not  open- 
tlooal  skilb  —  and  in  wridng.  particularly 
p(4ds  and  summary  writing.)  Given  the 
fact  that  over  30%  of  high  school  giadu- 
aca  (and  ranonber  that  70%  to  tS%  now 
gradoaca  from  high  scbooO  now  try  for 
further  ediicatioa.  compared  to  the  10% 
to  20%  in  1930  who  entered  postsacoo- 
dary  ediacatkia.  it  b  a  remarkable  achieve* 
meal  that  American  public  scboob  are 
now  doing  for  half  of  the  school  popula- 
tioQ  wiMt  they  used  to  do  for  only  the  top 
10%. 

Aaother  fanerestiag  point  b  that  gndu- 
aia  sdiool  srlmbt^  tens  (the  Graduate 
Record  Exam,  the  Uw  School  Admi>> 
sioos  Ten.  and  the  Medical  Coikge  Ad- 
rainioas  Ten)  have  aot  shown  a  pattern 
of  setiottt  dadlae  during  the  decac^  even 
u  larger  aumben  from  a  wider  sector  of 
sodaty  bsva  bees  taking  the  tots  to  mo«e 
into  the  professions  (see  Figure  2).  If  the 
pcoducu  of  public  schools  were  so  bad.  it 
is  unlikely  that  coUeges.  no  matter  how 
wpvh.  couU  cocipemafe  for  the  inade- 
quadcs,  and  very  'mferior  graduau  and 
profariooal  school  entry  scora  would  be 
the  logical  result.  Logical,  but  it  has  not 
happened. 

A  final  point  b  that  the  aehkrfftmnt 
tens  offsed  as  a  part  of  tbe  SAT  battery 
—  tcsu  of  student  knowledge  in  the  stan- 
dard TV*^^  areas  of  Atncican  hinory. 
biotogy.  algebra,  etc.  —  have  shown  no 
consistent  pattern  of  decline  over  the 
decade.  Certainly  ocAievemeiir  scora 
should  have  fallen  consbtently  if  the  pub- 
lic scboob  wen  failing.  But  they  have  not, 
'  even  though  a  more  diverse  group  b  now 
taking  the  tesa. 

Asummary  of  thecoUegetating  Utcra* 
ture  follows: 

~  Small  declina  on  an  800-point  tat 
have  been  used  by  cynks  to  indicate  that 
111  is  ton  with  American  scboob. 

~  There  being  no  evidence  from  other 
countria  to  support  a  gcneiic  hypothesis, 
we  must  assume  that  Americans  Menr  giris 
to  do  poorly  in  math  and  science  and 
mala  to  do  poorly  in  verbal  skiUs.  cs- 
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pccuUy  povny.  (What  a  ihama  for  th«  ao* 
aenx  Greeks,  wbo  believed  Cut  aihlctic 
&nd  anuuc  proweu  should  to  logsihcr!) 
Why  ii  litu  10?  When  iht  tax  kotcs  make 
clear  bow  Urti  these  tex  dif rerences  aic  ia 
America,  what  ut  wt  cducaton  to  do? 

—  We  oced  to  work  oo  the  leachint  of 
wntinf  ajid  math  retionias  in  tht  public 
schools. 

-~  The  U.S.  doa  well  intaroaxiooaliy. 

—  Apcioide  and  achkvcmcnx  mctsum 
do  not  asrec. 

—  Given  the  enornious  divcnlty  o{ 
high  Khool  sraduaics  now  ukiof  cciutfa 
adminiotts  lesu  coopand  to  1950.  it 
would  be  rcasooabW  to  erpoa  a  150>  to 
200-poini  drop  on  an  B00>  or  900>poini 
scale  test.  The  schools  have  risen  to  the 
challenfe.  prcparini  50*  of  the  bigh 


Scttooi  yMT  •ndiog 


school  popuUiion  for  coUetc  about  u 
well  u  they  did  the  top  IO«i  to  20*^  in 
1930. 

Conclusion 

Generally,  we  have  now  succeeded 
with  an  cducaiionai  atenda.  kioderttrten 
throufbcoUeie.  for  the  "top  half."  Some 
compUln  that  a  few  of  the  top  half  today 
•rt  notas  tood  as  the  top  15*  were  ihrea 
dcCKi«s  a<o.  but  wc  have  completed  the 
afcnda  we  wert  pvcn  and  oo  one  told  us 
whom  to  oeslect.  No  other  nation  has 
onkd  such  a  high  pcnaiiaft  of  iu 
dtixcBS  so  far. 

In  tht  next  diode  the  a«enda  may  well 
shift  to  the  "bottom  half."  Many  of  the 
advocatei  of  comiBunity*b«scd  education. 
CETA.  and  the  Job  Corps  are  moini  in 
on  the  "lower  half."  with  enormous 
anouttU  of  fUndi  and  little  in  the  war  of 
performanca  data.  Public  school  sup* 
ponm  are  sddom  inchidad  in  mectints 
with  Depnnmcnt  of  Labor  and  CETA* 
Job  Corpi  pcrwoncL  Current  debaus  oo 
youth  onploymcm  and  reauthorization  of 
cmain  vocational  cducaiioo  lefisUiion 
make  dor  how  link  Infhieoct  the  cduo* 
doa  cstabUshamt  possctscs.  either  in 
Whiu  House  or  confrcssionaj  drdcs. 

It  is  probably  time  for  education 
orpnizaiions  to  beiin  to  work  tofether, 
as  the  Forum  of  Education  Leaden  b  now 
doing.  If  the  American  Federation  of 


TabI*  4.  Who  Is 
LMmIng  What  and  Wh»r«? 


Sout*  or  Our  EOucAriOAjl  TMr»ni]  %m- 
AtBOCUhon  of  Amtficin' UMiut  Col- 

ncofoouctt  a  oon>on  a*  Cftjrt  5W.  Tit» 
Comt.i.on  01  £tfue4tiOt*'  t97T  (Wiininglon 
D  C  Njftontt  C*o|jr  la-  EouCilion  Sisiiinci 


Agrlcutiural  oxtemkin 
CommunJty  oroanb.Mtona 
Bualneaa  and  Industr. 
ProfaMtonal  aasocUttons 
Pari'tlmt  eotitga 
Oty  racTMiton 
ChurehM,  eynaooQUM 
Colltg*  and  unNtrsliy 

•vtention 
Govefflment  ••nricM 
PubJie  school  adutt 

programa 
FadoraJ  manpower  programs 
Armed  forcaa 
Graduate  artd  profMatortal 
Trad*  untona 
Community  education 
Free  universltlM 

TotaJ    se.4  million 
Inschooii  1Z4  million 

Non-school  saltings  40.0  million 

Souret:  College  Board.  New  Dinctiona 
for  a  L—ming  Seoefy.  1978.  by  Rex  Moon. 

National  averages  lor  soma  of  the  test 
score*  generally  used  as  ona  cHterion  for 
admisiton  to  graduate  or  protsssionai 
.acnoofs  have  shown  some  fluctuation 
since  IBOT.  Whefeas  scores  have  decJined 
on  other  graduate  admissions  tests  per- 
formance 00  it>«  LSAT  ana  MCAT  quanti. 
tatlvfl  tests  has  risen  from  i967  scores. 


12.0  mlllkm 

7.4  million 
S.8  million 

5.5  mlllkm 
U  million 

5.0  million 
X3  million 

3J  million 

3.1  million 

1.8  million 
1.7  million 
1.S  million 
^Ji  million 
.S  million 
.S  million 
.2  million 


Teacher*.  NalionaJ  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  Congress  of  Parenu  and 
Tttchen,  National  Assodaijoo  of  Sute 
Boards  of  Education.  American  Associa' 
lion  of  School  Adminiitraton,  National 
Assocmioo  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
•opals,  and  Nationai  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary  School  Principals  can  meet  io> 
getbcr  at  the  national  level  in  order  to  ex- 
plors  areas  of  coopention,  it  is  time  for 
local  and  suie  groups  to  do  the  same. 

It  b  alio  dear  that  the  functions  of 
higher  education  are  incrcasin^y  being 
performed  by  a  variny  of  agenda  —  in- 
dustry.  the  mfliury.  proprietary  schools, 
muscumi,  professional  assodatioos.  etc 
The  College  Board  estimates  that  a^t  12 
million  people  are  studying  in  coUe  les  and 
universities  of  the  U.S„  while  46  millioo 
adulu  are  studying  elsewhere  (ser  Table 
4).  We  must  learn  to  coUabonte  with 
t>Kse  new  cducationaj  forces  to  improve 
coordination  at  the  intcrfaca  —  local- 
state  •federal,  demcntary-sccor.dary<o(* 
legiatc,  and  publicprlvate- industrial' 
military. 

Evidence  on  the  succcu  of  the  public 
schools  and  ooUeges  b  very  dor.  al« 
though  sddom  presented  to  the  public  It 
U  my  thciii  that  all  cducationaj  leaden  are 
teachers  rctvdless  of  their  job.  Teachen 
teacb  parcnii  as  well  as  students;  prind* 
pib  icKh  the  faculty,  the  PTA,  and  other 
eommunliy  groupa  about  the  schools;  and 
the  tupcriniendcnt  tcacba  the  board  of 
education  and  diy  government.  In  terras 
of  leaching  the  dtizcns  about  our  school 
successes,  we  have  not  done  wdL  The  evi- 
dence is  dear,  and  the  time  b  most  ap- 
propriate. If  wc  are  to  call  oursdva 
educational  leaders,  we  must  present  our 
case,  which  b  an  excellent  one,  to  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  American  dtiicM, 


I.  HWTte  PoN  rtpon.  I  Nowbtr  tfTt. 

*         *^  ^     ^  ^«*»«f 

dUiupoiK  lAd4m  OcpviiMM  ofPubttc  tfutnicuon. 
IfTT). 

SWun  and.  TM  EMdmnt  EXfea  £diiai«M 
(ChtcMo:  Mwwnkxy  lA  Chia«o  Fmi.  \VI\\. 
*.  J.  F.  South  ud  f.  R.  Wfkli.  ftmtDtffwwmmm 
E^mgs  (S»u  Mmm..  C»lif.:  HaiiC  Cocpoauon, 

3.  "HuffUB   Aft   tnd   tnk*   W«th(."  t/««ca 

Ctxtfm.  iuntMy  197*.  p.  ao. 

<.  U.S  Offkfof  Ed««tion.N«ion»lDlffimo«N«t. 

•  r^T^  Rndmi  RomttM  (Wuh.nrOfi. 
D.C.:  U50E/N0N.  I97t|. 

7.  AJ  rtpenfd  in  Snrmv  Nw*>t.  S  March  ivn.  Sm 

(Wim„»,lO(i,  D.C.:  HEW.  IfTT) 

S.  S«  f^yrkoktty  Todmf  for  Scpumbtr  1979.  ». 

pfoiny  th«  imtrvMw  bj  KUya  Finn. 

I  Ackm^,  Uortf:  Do 

Wt  Ntta  to  Wofryf       Lowb;  CEMREL,  m?) 

10.  Thr  MatyfU  of  Ncuotmf  AutumtnuVduhint' 
ion.  DC:  NiUOAai  C«u«r  for  EdwcuMM  Sutiuia 

11.  WUrr.  op  eil. 

t2.  >io*»iai»mtnutyi  lottitSUnttT.  Jitfioft  o^pft. 
*4ie  Hith*f  Cduivliott  IWuhiriiou.  O  C.  Nittonai 
AtiocwtOft  of  laOr^rttinn  Colkfttarid  UrnvfrniM 

1971) 
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Mr.  Ekdahl.  Maybe  you  can  set  closer  to  the  mike,  ^yhile  we  can 
hear  up  here,  it  may  be  diffictUt  for  the  people  aittrng  behind  you. 
Dr.  HoDOiONSON.  I  am  delighted  to  see  students  here,  too.  That  is 

^  ThTcIS^erirCouncU  report,  "Giving  Youth  A  Better  Chance  "  is 
a  broad-bn«h  treatment  of  a  number  of  related  areas,  mcluding 
youth  employment,  education,  and  service.  As  such  it  is  courageous 
and  in  some  ways  very  useful.  „„u^i„ 
However,  the  general  tone  of  the  report  assumes  that  schook 
generally,  and  high  schools  in  particular,  are  bad.  Although  youth 
ire  classified  carefully  by  amount  of  disadvantage,  schook  just 
schools.  What  were  the  high  schools  the  councU  has  person^ 
visited  that  could  be  models  for  future  development?  Where  does 
the  best  teaching  go  on,  and  why?  Why  do  some  urban  schools, 
looted  in  impovlr&hed  areas  with  limited  ffC^tie8,  produ(^  stu- 
dents whose  academic  achievement  is  equal  to  that  of  wealthy 

suburban  schools?  „  .    -j.!  i.-_u  t  — 

There  are  some  "givens"  in  the  Carnegie  report  with  which  I  am 

"^T^'Sie^youth  cohort  nationally  wUl  be  in  decline  for  most  of 
the  perici  to  the  year  2000.  However,  10  States  are  already  report- 
'  8^  .i'icant  gams  in  youth  populations,  and  everv  expectation  is 
Mic,  they  wiU  continue  to  do  so.  The  report  says  little  about  the 
Do  T  imlMdances  caused  by  increases  in  youth  populations  m  States 
fhkt  are  not  supposed  to  increase.  The  best  date  I^ow  of  on  this 
iStot  is  from  a  Stete-by-Stete  study  done  by  WlC^and  NHCU. 

Two.  As  the  national  cohort  dechnes,  there  should  be  a  decline  m 
the  number  of  unemployed  youth.  However,  the  national  decline  m 
youth  population  h^  peen  almost  entirely  a  CaucP«-;an  phenom- 
enon" minority  births  W  not  decUned  appreciabb  Jable  C 
S  the  whSe  decline,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  you  ^  see 
nonwhites,  which  runs  steady  out  to  the  year  2000.  Given  the 
degree  to  which  minority  youth  are  overrepresented  >f  the  unem- 
ptoyed  pool,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  we  «»n  wive  this  problem 
6y  waiting  for  the  youth  cohort  to  dechne.  I  reahze  thatis  not  the 
dimegie  tbuncU's  strategy  alone.  I  agree  with  the  report  that  the 
KWket  has  absorbed  a  large  nimiber  of  young  workera  m  the 
last  decade,  and  the  options  for  additional  expansion  of  jobs  for 

^^TSee.'K^^Tcommendable  that  we  begin  ttdnking  of  problems 
from  the  perspective  of  the  groups  affected..  For  young  people,  their 
education^  related  to  their  home  circumstances,  and  j^th  are 
related  to  their  access  to  meamngful  work,  or  to  w^k  of  any  land 
Our  poUcies  should  be  integrated  in  similar  w^.  We  should  avo  d 
when  poss^le  the  kinds  of  confUcts  that  result  when  Federal  au- 
SioritiSlin^mi  with  jobs-DOL  Job  Corps-deal  with  Federal 
authSes  concerned  wiih  education-Department  of  Educataon 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  recommendation  that  our 
hiih  sSioSs  are  too  big  and  should  be  spUt  up  mto  smeller  units.  It 
not  too  many  years  ago  that  a  Carnegie  recommendation  sug- 
that  we Teid  to  bring  together  a  number  of  smaUer  umts 
and  make  single,  comprehensive  schoolB  out  of  them.       .  „„v.~>i= 

Letme  point  out  also  that  most  Americans  feel  that  then:  schoota 
are  doing  a  good  job.  See  table  D.  A  recent  census  repor*  mdicated, 
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^  ^       ^T^^'^l^  pleased  with  their  local  school  perform- 
^?  suburban  residents  indicated  that 

We  cMAL^^°°}t  "^^u  V^tirfactory.  In  addition,  those  who 
*u     u  schools  are  even  more  favorably  impressed 

with  the  schools  than  those  who  do  not. 

ut,?JoI]!  ^Pec^cally'  the  report  suggests  that  schools  succeed  with 

fSJ»^f"lK*  ''^y  ^^^Kf  ^^^y  ^^^^^  to  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  their  pupils-the  higher  the  status,  the  higher  the 
achievement.  Although  there  is  a  general  relationship  ofthis  sort, 
there  are  many  schools  m  big  cities  whose  students  are  socially  and 
S^'^.y  deprived  and  financially  disadvantaged-and  how  do 
these  categories  overlap  m  real  people?-vet  whose  scores  on 
ST^^'ll  ^®  superior  to  those  of  affluent  suburban 
f  "lu^f  same  area.  In  November  I  was  in  France  and  my 
report  to  the  foundation  mcludes  this  quote: 

France  is  very  different.  The  elementary  achoolfl  could  be  called  nithle.w  in 
we^  out  the  unfit  at  a  very  tender  age.  ^  1973.  three  out  of  e^i^fi™  d^n 
in  French  elementanr  schools  had  failed  at  least  one  made-  25  wr^nt  of  fi^ 

year.  The  social  and  economic  costs  of  such  a  system  ar«  ireat,  particularly  when 
Se  ILTy  y^r^^'  '"^  ^*  importance  of  socioeconomic  faS^^E^  iS 

vtj,''^''*!^  reported  British  restudy  of  15,000  hours  indi- 
cates, high  schools  with  very  similar  student  populations  varv  enor- 
mously m  results.  In  addition,  there  is  now  a  body  of  empirical 
data  on  school  success  wmch  indicates  that  we  know  the  character- 
J?n!f.,v,°;k^  P®"^?"^^  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  al- 
though the  Carnegie  Council  does  not  trust  this  data  source.  Iil  mv 
opimon  as  a  research  person,  this  data  is  more  trustworthy  than 
nf  li:^®^®  smnmary  report  page  19,  dealing  with  the  percentage 
ot  youth  who  fit  each  of  several  categories  of  deprivation 

It  IS  mterestmg  that  it  is  the  local  school  that  is  the  unit  of  most 
variation  in  achievement.  The  buil*^  :  ,  principal  is  a  genuinely 
S'l^^u  l®^'^®"^?  figure  in  succ  chools,  when  supported 

both  by  the  parents  and  by  the  supe  -ent's  office.  Yet  we  find 
trom  a  recent  study  of  those  leaving  .,,e  principalship,  that  the 
m^or  reasons  for  loavmg— and  many  more  are  leaving  early, 
before  retirement-mclude  excessive  time  and  stress  demands 
httle  support  fi-om  superiors,  and  little  opportunity  for  leadership. 
What  can  be  done  about  this  critical  problem'' 

Problems  of  student  discipline,  incidentally,  were  a  very  negligi- 
ble factor  for  those  leavmg  the  principalship.  They  are  not  leaving 
because  they  cannot  discipline  the  kids.  A  number  of  young  second- 
ary school  principals  are  lea\'ing  because  the  job  did  not  ^low  the 
^fL«n°rf  l^'le^hiP  had  to  give.  Largely,  this  is  a  matter  of 
delegation  of  authority  from  supeniitendent  and  board,  and  sup- 
port for  the  school  buildmg  leader.  Preparing  and  selecting  schod 
admmistrators,  mentioned  in  the  Carnegie  report,  is  only  half  the 
battle.  More  anportantly,  how  can  we  keep  the  good  ones  in  the 

Most  disturbing  for  me-and  apparently  other  members,  also- 
was  the  complete  lack  of  suggestions  regarding  the  improvement  of 
teaching  m  American  high  schools,  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  problem.  Given  the  fact  that  in  virtually 
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every  community  in  America,  a  high  school  tea,cher  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  makes  less  than  a  garbage  collector  in  the  same  town, 
we  are  obviously  faced  with  some  major  motivational  problems,  in 
addition,  once  hired,  how  do  we  keep  our  able  teachers  interested 
and  motivated,  so  that  their  competence  mcreases?  What  should  be 
done  to  encourage  teacher  centers,  or  the  Teacher  Corps  projects, 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  summary  of  the  Carnegie  report. 
Mr  I)unham  did  fortunately  provide  a  table  on  teacher  courses. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  example  of  the  large  number  of  possible 
test  cases  of  school  improvement  going  on.  In  the  Atlanta  public 
schools,  achievement  scores  have  risen  by  10  percent,  at  all  school 
levels,  for  the  last  3  years.  How  did  this  come  about? 

One.  A  citywide  consensus  in  Atlanta  has  been  reached  on 
system  goals  for  basic  skills.  ,   mu  i  „„i 

Two.  Resource  allocation  is  consistent  with  these  goals,  ihe  local 
school  sets  its  goals  for  the  year  first.  •  ,      j  „i^„* 

Three.  At  least  quarterly,  all  Atlanta  citizens  are  informed  about 
progress  toward  these  achievement  goals.     ,      ^.        ,  , 

Four  Staff  development  programs  are  held  continuously  and  are 
related  to  instructional  goals  of  the  school  and  the  system. 

Five.  Teachers  in  high  school  teach  readmg,  and  are  rewarded 
for  good  student  performance  in  the  reading  area.  .,  c-n 

This  is  not  a  temporary  phenomenon.  One  could  e^Uy  add  5U 
more  large  city  school  systems  that  have  systematically  begun  to 
increase  student  achievement  levels,  and  with  m^or  success.  Most 
of  these  efforts  have  not  relied  on  heavy  Federal  fun^g,  although 
it  is  clear  that  Federal  doUars  can  be  much  more  effectively  used 
in  programs  that  are  based  on  local  school  characteristics  than 

those  which  do  not.  ,     „.  ■,    ^      i.   r  „„v.^i 

In  my  view,  the  problem  of  pullmg  students  out  of  school  lor 
alternative  experiences  would  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
cure  Why  not  bring  these  alternative  experiences  mto  the  school.' 
As  the  Washington  Post  editorial  on  the  Carnegie  recommenda- 
tions mentioned,  "Unspecified  jobs  and  voluntary  service  could 
take  people  away  from  educational  opportunities  as  easUy  as  moti- 
vate them  to  get  more  education."  And  while  we  are  at  it,  what  is 
the  performance  record  of  programs  such  as  Job  Corps?  How  many 
of  their  program  completers  are  still  working  m  the  area  for  which 
they  were  trained  a  year  after  the  training  program?  I  have  found 
that  data  very  difficult  to  obtain.  .    ,Acn  i 

The  final  table  I  want  to  refer  to  indicates  m  1950,  only  one  ot 
four  blacks  completed  high  school  It  is  important  then  to  know 
where  we  have  come  from. 

The  report  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  even  address  the  major 
issue-how  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  the  American  high 
school'  We  will  do  it  by  increasing  the  desirabihty  of  teaching  as  a 
career  for  college  students,  by  providing  for  teacher  mservice  edu- 
cation throughout  his/her  career,  by  building  even  more  relevant 
curricula  and  testing  procedures,  by  focusmg  on  the  mdividual 
school  site  as  the  locus  for  improvement,  by  linking  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  programs,  by  providmg  reacce^  to 
secondary  schools  for  adults  who  at  a  later  time  m  life  wish  to 
continue  secondary  education,  often  jointly  with  community  col- 
leges, by  helping  local  and  State  school  boards  make  better  educa- 
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tional  decisions,  and  by  providing  more  visibility  for  successful 
school  programs. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Hodgkinson  for  a  very 
thought-provoking  analysis. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Joan  Lipsitz,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Early  Adolescence,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Congressman  Andrews  wanted  to  be  here  personally  to  welcome 
you,  but  he  has  sent  his  regrets. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOAN  LIPSITZ,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
EARLY  ADOLESCENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT 
CHAPEL  HILL 

Dr.  Lipsitz.  I  am  aware  of  the  press  of  time,  but  I  want  to  take  1 
mmute  to  welcome  the  young  people  behind  me.  In  a  nonscientific 
survey,  I  found  they  were  all  in  senior  high  school,  which  I  think 
has  some  import  for  what  I  am  about  to  say  now. 

Mr.  Ch^rman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name  is 
Joan  Scheff  Lipsitz. 

I  am  director  of  the  Center  for  Early  Adolescence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  I  am  a  former  teacher  at  the 
senior  and  junior  high  levels.  I  established  an  after-school  commu- 
nity tutoring  program  m  reading  and  math  skills  for  junior  and 
senior  high  students.  I  worked  at  the  Learning  Institute  of  North 
Carolina  on  curriculum  and  staff  development  for  junior  hieh 
schools,  llie  Ford  Foundation  asked  me  to  conduct  a  national 
stotiis  study  on  research  and  programs  concerning  12-  to  15-year- 
olds  m  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "Who  is  doing  what,  and 
^  ,,!^r{Ji°  research  and  in  programs  for  young  adolescents  in  Amer- 
IJp  Fo^otteS'^^  resulted  m  a  report,  now  a  book,  entitled  "Growing 

The  title,  "Growing  Up  Forgotten,"  says  it  all.  That  is  why  I  am 
here  today.  I  am  concerned  that  early  adolescence,  a  crucial  time 
m  human  development,  is  the  most  overlooked  school-age  group  in 
America,  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  are  serious. 

I  have  been  asked  to  set  the  stage  for  today's  discussion  on  high 
schools  by  discussmg  the  extent  to  which  we  are  meeting  the  ne^ 
ot  students  at  the  junior  high  level.  I  have  submitted  lengthier 
wntten  testimony.  For  now,  I  would  like  to  make  three  Mints 

nrst,  the  jumor  high  years  desperately  need  the  national  atten- 
tion that  the  early  elementary  grades  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
senior  high  years  receive.  We  will  continue  to  reap  the  bitter 
harvest  of  our  neglect  of  6th  to  9th  grade  schooling  if  we  do  not 
tocus  our  attention  on  these  formative  years. 

Second,  schooling  for  grades  6  to  9,  the  middle  grades,  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos. 

Third,  public  poUcy  will  fail  if  we  do  not  design  them  so  that 
they  are  appropriate  to  this  age  group.  We  cannot  assume  that 
what  works  at  the  elementary  or  senior  high  levels  in,  for  instance, 
basic  skills,  desep-egation,  programs  for  the  handicapped,  or  voca- 
tional education,  IS  also  effective  in  schools  for  yo-  ig  adolescents 
In  fact.  It  IS  safer  to  assume  that  what  works  at  other  levels  wUl 
not  work  for  young  adolescents. 
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I  would  like  to  expand  briefly  on  each  of  these  points  and  then 
make  several  recommendations.  First,  early  adolescence  is  a  criti- 
cal time  in  life  that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  ignoring.  It  you 
look  at  statistics  of  social  distress,  you  will  see  a  disturbing  cluster- 
ing in  the  early  teen  years.  Junior  high  boys  in  seventh  grade  are 
the  most  physically  assaulted  of  our  school  children.  Teenage  preg- 
nancy juvenile  crime,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and  runnmg 
away  have  their  onset  or  actually  peak  during  early  adolescence. 
The  decision  to  drop  out  of  school  at  age  16  is  often  made  in  junior 

high  school.  ,  .  m  rm.  • 

Who  are  young  adolescents?  What  makes  them  special?  Inere  is 
no  other  time  in  life  during  which  so  many  changes  occur  within 
us,  and  occur  so  rapidly.  A  young  adolescent's  body  changes  so 
quickly  that  the  adolescent  growth  spurt  is  even  faster  than  an 
infantas  growth— and  unlike  the  infant,  the  adolescent  knows  it  is 
happening  and  is  acutely  self-conscious.  Young  adol^cents  are 
growing  piiysically,  changing  biologically,  socially,  emotioiudly,  m- 
tellectually,  all  at  one  time,  all  unevenly.  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  now 
could  cope  with  such  rapid  growth  and  change  in  ourselves  and  our 
peers.  This  is  a  difficult  time  in  life,  a  turning  pomt,  and  we  do 
little  to  help  ease  or  direct  the  transition.  Instead,  we  wnte  off  the 
age  group,  we  put  these  young  people  on  hold,  tell  them  to  stay  out 
of  trouble  and  prepare  for  life,  as  if  they  were  not  livmg  it  so 
intensely  now,  and  we  will  get  back  to  them  later  when  we  under- 
stand them  and  when  we  like  them  more.  For  we  do  not  like  them 
very  much.  We  have  failed  to  see  that  with  all  the  changes  m  early 
adolescence  comes  a  second  marvelous  opportunity  for  early  mter- 
vention.  We  do  not  know  how  much  human  and  social  distress  we 
could  prevent  later  on  if  we  directed  our  attention  to  this  age 
group,  because  we  have  not  really  tried. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  would  take 
several  days  to  follow  the  class  schedules  of  a  few  young  adol^ 
cents  back  home.  Except  in  special  cases,  you  would  find  a  stultity- 
ing  sameness  of  offerings  for  students,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  most  wildly  diverse  group  of  students  in  the  whole  spectnim  of 
schooling.  You  would  find  a  school  mentality  that  is  obsessed  with 
control,  despite  the  fact  that  the  same  young  people  who  are  sup- 
posedly irresponsible  between  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  are  the  babysitters 
of  this  Nation  between  8  p.m.  and  3  a.m.  You  would  find  a  lot  ot 
pretend  .reaching  and  pretend  learning  by  teachers  who  hsve  never 
been  prepared  to  work  with  the  age  group  and  by  students  who 
have  still  not  learned  to  read.  You  would  find  kids  sittmg,  and 
sitting,  and  sitting,  despite  their  astonishing  physical  mid  social 
energies  that  need  to  have  constructive  outlets  in  their  schools  and 
communities.  You  would  find  them  segregated  from  adults  m  the 
outside  world,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  when  they  begin  to  think  about  their  futures  and  need  a 
variety  of  adult  models.  You  would,  in  short,  find  a  lack  of  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  of  an  energetic,  questing,  ins^ure  group  ot 
young  people  going  through  one  of  the  most  fragile  but  promising 
times  in  life.  And  you  would  find  a  lot  of  frightened,  angry,  demor- 
alized teachers  who  were  never  prepared  to  deal  with  ^1  this. 

Which  leads  to  my  second  point,  that  schooling  and  teacher 
preparation  for  young  adolescents  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Where  do 
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young  adolescents  go  to  school?  Most  of  them  are  in  junior  high 
schools,  cons^tmg  of  grades  7-9.  or  comprehensive  7-12  schools,  or 

^i?i9T8'^\^±^fr  North  Carolina  in  school 

year  lyia-iy,  young  adolescents  were  m  schools  with  34  different 
grade  configurations  like  7-9  6-12.  6-8.  5-8.  and  so  on4S  And 
North  Carolina  is  not  a  special  case.  Grade  organization  for  schools 
for  young  adolescents  is  in  total  disarray.  "llere  is  no  cJnsenTus 

«K  ."I^T-  7  5r  ^^^^  P«°Pl«  should  be  schoS 

i  ^""t  °^  training  and  certification  teachers  of  the  age 
group  should  have.  Some  teachers  have  elementary  preparatio? 
emphasizing  children's  developmental  needs,  some  ?ecSndar^7em: 
phasizing  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  Now  there  is  a  movement 
f«"°VM  for  middle  school  certification.  Thil  SweSeSt 

IS  probably  on  the  right  track  but  how  can  we  train  and  certify 
SipT  ^i^v  schools  when  we  have  not  yet  defmti  what 
middle  level  schooling  is  and  what  needs  it  should  meef 

with  hialf  r^nl?.?'^'"^  °^  ^J^.u'^'  t^^iited.  Committed  professionals 
^  upgrade  the  quality  and  expand  the  options  in 
schooling  for  young  adolescents.  Without  a  major  new  professional 
development  effort,  we  run  the  risk  of  acting  ouraS  JlSfSlr 
scenario:  We  will  authprke  Federal  fundi  for  iJhool^d  work 
initiatives,  programs  will  be  put  in  place.  1  to  3  years  later  They 
vnll  be  evaluated,  and  once  again  we  l^ill  be  told  that  they  failed  o^ 
had  disappointingly  mixed  results  and  that  you  cannot  throw 

Sm  w^elf  «Pn?  f^-         "^1°'  h«^«       defmXhe  pX 

mSiey  welf  '  ^^^^  ^  "se  the 

grS?^^'  ^^"^  P"^"*^  effective  for  this  age 

hiSJ\''<Ji^        t^^^  recommendations  for  senior 

"Wm  tSrifni  yourselves  the  question, 

til;  r  i,W  9^^^*^  y*"^"^  adolescents,  with  their  teachere  and  in 
their  schools?  We  must  examine  each  proposed  secondary  school 
p  icy  m  light  of  young  adolescents.  For  instance,  in  cSidISS 
^n.^.?      ^"V*^'      '^^"^'^  ^  that  it  is  in  early  adokS 

?n  tt^^-  minority  students  decide  not  to  contin- 

\u  '^es  lifelong  negative  consequences, 

since  the  mathematics  filter  prevents  these  students  fromlnteriS 
^^^T^^'^  5?^?'  *h08e  relying  on  computer  Sno? 

?E  ^  T'*""  y^^.  ^  have  special  import  for  despera- 
tion, for  dropout  prevention,  and  for  teachinrbasic  skSlf  We 
cannot  look  exclusively  at  grades  10-12 

hiis'^nf^Jv,!?^  K  highlight  three  recommendations  made  on  the 
Tr«?  observations  and  others  in  my  written  testimony 

m£3S;  have  a  national,  comprehensive  review  of  inter- 

mediate and  junior  high  schooling  in  America.  The  m^jor  reporte 
r«r^J?p  schoohng  of  the  last  decade,  including^the  iSest 
Carnegie  Council  report,  almost  completely  ignored  these  earlv 
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work  with  this  age  group.  Third,  given  the  singular  diversity  of  10- 
to  15-year-old8,  we  need  alternative  schools,  alternative  within 
schools,  specialty  programs,  and  a  wide  array  of  out-of-school  and 
after-school  learning  options,  including  work  and  service  programs. 
There  are  many  ways  to  teach  basic  skills. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  money  spent 
on  young  children  does  not  inoculate  us  from  the  need  to  help 
them  as  they  grow  older.  Money  spent  only  on  older  adolescents 
defies  everything  we  know  about  prevention.  I  think  if  we  couW 
turn  our  attention  to  the  young  adolescents  growth,  we  could  tap 
their  potential  for  positive  development  during  a  crucial  tune  m 
life. 

Thank  you.  ^  ^      r .       r  n  i 

[The  complete  statement  of  Joan  Lipsitz  iollows:J 
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Prkparkd  Statkmknt  of  Dr.  Joan  Lipsitz,  Dirbctor,  Center  for  Early 
Adolescknck,  University  of  North  Carouna  at  Chapel  Hill 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee:    My  name  Is  Joan  Scheff  Llpsltz. 
I  am  Director  of  the  Center  for  Early  Adolescence  at  the  Unlversfty  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.    I  have  a  doctorate  In  education,  specializing  In  curriculum  and 
Instruction  at  the  secondary  level.    I  am  a  former  language  arts  teacher  at  the 
high  school  and  Junior  high  levels.    I  established  and  ran  an  after-school  voluntary 
tutoring  program  In  reading  and  math  skills  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
I  worked  for  six  years  at  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  on  program  and 
staff  development  for  Junior  high  schools.    During  those  years  I  conducted  a  national 
status  study  for  the  Ford  Foundation  on  research  and  programs  concerning  12-  to  15> 
year-olds  In  this  country,  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  -Who  Is  doing  what, 
and  where.  In  research  and  programs  for  young  adolescents  In  America?"    The  study 
resulted  In  a  report,  now  a  book,  entitled  Growing  Up  Forgotten. 

The  title  says  It  all.    That  Is  why  I  am  here  today.    I  am  concerned  that 
early  adolescence,  a  crucial  time  In  human  development.  Is  the  most  overlooked 
school -age  group  In  America.    Despite  the  critical  Importance  of  this  a9e  prouo. 
our  10-  to  15-year.olds.  the  Intellectual  and  economic  resources  of  our  country 
are  not  being  allocated  to  these  young  people.    Our  continuing  ignorance  about 
and  ignoring  of  young  adolescents  reflect  a  deep  mistrust,  fear,  or  even  dislike 
of  young  people  In  formative  years  of  their  lives. 

Early  adolescence  Is  a  time  of  growth  and  change  unique  In  human  experience. 
The  paucity  of  programs  appropriately  serving  young  adolescents,  the  small  number 
of  professionals  and  policy-setters  knowledgeable  about  and  dedicated  to  their 
welfare,  the  small  number  of  training  programs  for  future  professionals,  the 
Inadequate  dialogue  about  this  age  group,  all  point  to  our  confusion,  fears  and 
dislike. 
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I  ui  here  today  because  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  needs  of  junior 
high-aged  students  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  or  are  not  being  met,    I  am 
also  here  b«:ause  I  believe,  as  a  professional  and  as  a  mother  of  adolescents,  that 
Me  Mist  take  every  opportunity  we  can  to  create  a  ne«;  social  concern  for  this  ex- 
citing and  critical  time  In  the  life  of  every  human  b«1ng.   We  must  end  the  dangerous 
confusion  and  fra^entatlon  of  services  for  young  adolescents  by  defining.  In  part 
through  legislation  about  schools,  bow  we  want  young  people  to  grow  up  In  America. 

OVERVIEW 

secondary  education  In  America  Is  caught  up  In  a  maelstrom  of  contradiction. 
Schools.  It  is  argued,  must  provide  more  and  more  services  to  students  as  the 
church  and  family  weaken;  but  others  argue  that  schools  can  do  best  only  what  they 
•re  really  Intended  to  do.  and  that  Is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
some  say  schools  must  return  to  teaching  the  basics;  but  others  Insist  that  schools 
must  provide  sodalUatlon  experiences  for  personal  fulfillment  and  for  living  In 
a  pluralistic  society.    Some  propose  that  schools  stop  trying  to  teach  all  students, 
by  lowering  the  compulsory  attendance  age;  but  others  Insist  that  schools  must 
institute  vigorous  dropout  prevention  programs  to  retain  as  many  students  as  possible. 
Most  of  us  argue  that  schools  mutt  prepare  students  for  productive  life  In  the 
marketplace;  but  we  also  Insist  that  schools  must  preserve  and  Inculcate  what  Is 
best  In  the  legacy  of  human  civilization. 

Middle  and  junior  high  schools  are  strangely  removed  from  these  swirls  of 
controversy,  as  tf  existing  In  the  eye  of  the  storm.    They  are  in  a  no-man's  land 
In  American  schooling,  not  quite  bona  fide  secondary  schools,  but  not  elementary 
schools  either.   They  are  -Intermediate-  schools.  In  limbo  like  the  young  adoles- 
cents  In  their  charge.    They  have  a  serious  Identity  crisis,  unsure  of  their  In- 
structional purposes,  graced  by  the  least  skilled  pool  of  professionals  In  public 
education,  and  confused  about  the  needs  of  their  students  and  how  to  meet  them. 

The  talent  of  this  country  Is  not  dedicated  to  this  age  group.    The  early 
years  of  secondary  education,  the  Junior  high  years,  desperately  need  the  national. 
attention  that  the  early  elementary  grades  and  later  years  of  secondary  schooling 
receive. 

Schooling  for  young  adolescents-middle  grade  edUcation-is  the  weakest  lin»^ 
in  the  chain  of  public  education.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  young  adolescents  t'nat 
just  at  the  point  in  their  lives  when  they  are  seeking  definition,  two  areas  of  co  - 
fusion  and  ignorance  converge:   confusion  about  the  purposes  of  schooling  for 
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young  adolescents  and  Ignorance  about  early  adolescence  as  a  critical  develop- 
Mntal  stage  In  the  life  span  J    The  convergence  of  these  two  areas  of  confusion 
and  Ignorance— what  a  school  for  young  adolescents  should  do  and  what  a  young 
adolescent  should  be— dangerously  undermines  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  our 
schools.    In  the  senior  high  years  we  will  continue  to  reap  the  bitter  harvest 
of  our  neglect  of  niddle  grade  schooling  If  we  do  not  focus  our  attention  on  these 
foraitlve  years. 

It  Is  at  the  very  least  cost-Ineffective  to  spend  considerable  amounts  of 
■oney  on  the  very  young  In  the  early  grades  of  schooling  without  following  through 
to  Make  good  on  our  Investment.    Likewise.  It  Is  an  Inefficient  use  of  our  public 
monies  to  concentrate  on  remediation  and  re-education  at  the  time  of  transition  Into 
the  labor  market,  while  falling  to  support  necessary  programs  1i.  the  middle  grades 
that  could  reduce  the  need  for  later  widespread  remediation.   Nost  Importantly, 
It  Is  tragic  to  fall  to  place  more  of  our  resources  at  a  key  point  In  education, 
a  time  of  maximal  growth  and  stress,  when  the  possibilities  for  positive  Inter- 
vention In  young  people's  lives  are  almost  boundless. 

Early  adolescence  Is  a  time  during  which  life-changing  growth  occurs.  It 
Is  a  time  when  young  people  begin  to  define  themselves  as  social  beings  with  a 
sense  of  comltment  to  their  personal  futures  and  their  society.    It  Is  a  time 
to  begin  considering  how  to  function  on  one's  own.    It  Is  a  time  for  establishing 
•  firm  sense  of  racial  identity  and  for  sorting  through  feelings  about  sexual 
identity.    It  is  a  time  when  the  capacity  for  hypothetical,  abstract  thought 
begins  to  develop.    Physically,  it  is  a  time  of  the  most  rapid  growth  and  change 
in  the  entire  human  experience.    It  is,  in  other  words,  a  critical  time  of 
development  that  can  determine  the  quality  of  one's  future. 

Why  should  we  turn  our  attention  to  young  adolescents?  Because,  like  early 
childhood,  it  is  a  time  of  such  riarkable  growth  and  change  that  positive  pre- 
vention and  intervention  are  possible;  because,  unlike  early  childhood,  we  are 
overlooking  early  adolescence:  and  because  the  personal  and  societal  losses  that 
result  from  our  neglect  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Statistics  indicating  considerable  distress  among  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  young  adolescent  population  should  rivet  our  attention  on  this  age  group. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education's  (NlE's)  Safe  School  Study  tells  us  that 
boys  in  the  seventh  grade  of  junior  high  schools  are  the  most  victimized  of  our 
students.     The  only  part  of  our  population  for  whom  first  admissions  to  menUl 
hospiUls  increased  in  the  1970's  were  adolescents  under  15.^   The  only  age  group 
for  which  the  birth  rate  is  increasing  are  girls  fifteen  and  under.*   The  incidence 
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of  running  away  peaks  around  ages  14  and  15.    Alcohol  abuse  Is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  for  adolescents.    The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  ^ 
reports  that  19  percent  of  14-  to  17-year-olds  experience  alcohol-related  problems. 
The  average  age  of  Initiation  to  alcohol  Is  12.9.    Sixty-two  percent  of  seventh 
graders  and  80  percent  of  eighth  graders  drink. ^   Beginning  at  age  10,  there  Is  a 
steady  rise  In  youths'  contact  with  police  and  courts.    Studies  Indicate  that  juvenile 
crlne  begins  to  "bloom"  during  early  adolescence.^    The  national  school  dropout  rate 
Is  it  about  25  percent.    In  North  Carolina,  37  percent  of  students  entering  first 
grade  do  not  coaplete  high  school.    The  decision  to  drop  out  of  school  at  age  16 
is  often  made  during  the  preceding  junior  high  years. 

This  litany  of  woes  continues  unabated,  as  venereal  disease,  drug  abuse,  suicide, 
truancy  and  other  behaviors  bearing  witness  to  personal  and  social  tragedy  Increase 
in  Incidence  among  young  adolescents. 

We  do  not  know  what  role  schools  play  In  contributing  to  or  alleviating  the 
distress  among  this  age  group  (although  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  juvenile 
crime  rate  goes  down  during  summer  months  and  u£  during  the  school  months).  Given 
our  Inattention  to  young  adolescents,  we  have  barely  begun  to  explore  alternatives 
to  current  school  practices  that  might  relieve  some  of  this  expensive  human  suffering 
among  a  minority  of  the  age  group  and,  even  more  Importantly,  might  enhance  the 
healthy  development  of  the  majority  of  young  adolescents  who  manage,  often  despite 
us,  to  cope  during  this  time  of  remarkable  growth  and  change. 

We  have  the  greatest  number  of  alternative  schools  at  the  senior  high  school 
level  and  many  at  the  elementary  level.    Unfortunately,  we  have  very  few  a'.ternatlves 
at  the  Intermediate  level.    As  a  result,  we  offer  very  little  respite  to  young 
adolescents  who  need  different  school  environments.    Also,  because  of  this  lack  of 
alternatives  we  have  had  almost  no  opportunities  to  learn  about  Intermediate 
schooling  options.    We  need  to  establish  and  study  at  least  as  wide  a  spectrum  of 
alternatives  for  middle  grade  schooling  as  Is  available  for  elementary  and  senior 
high  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  Insist  upon  the  normalcy  of  early  adolescence.  The 
onsift  of  puberty,  with  all  Its  attending  physical  and  behavioral  changes.  Is  all 
too  often  seen  as  a  pathological  time  In  life  during  which  adults  feel  that  all 
they  can  do  Is  to  wait  It  out.    In  fact,  for  the  large  majority  this  Is  not  a  time 
of  crisis  and  tumultuous  acting  out.    By  assuming  that  It  Is  and  putting  young 
adolescents  "on  hold/'  we  fall  to  define  what  makes  sense  for  them,  what  It  Is  that 
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we  want  young  adolescents  to  be  able  to  do.    WhOe  we  need  to  establish  alternatives 
to  traditional  schooling  for  some  of  the  20  percent  or  so  who  are  distressed,  we 
must  also  begin  to  establish  a  spectrum  of  educational  opportunities  for  the 
approximately  80  percent  who  are  coping  adequately.    We  need  to  reverse  our 
present  policies  and  spend  a  greater  amount  of  our  human  and  financial  resources 
on  socializing  and  educating  the  young  adolescents  In  our  schools. 

Young  adolescents  pose  a  unique  problem  for  educators.    The  central  character- 
istic of  this  age  group  Is  Its  diversity,  caused  by  extreme  variations  In  the  rates 
of  physical,  social,  emotional  and  Intellectual  development.    There  Is  no  age  group 
that  Is  as  variable  In  the  entire  continuum  of  schooling.    John  Money  has  pointed 
out  that  "It  Is  very  difficult  for  some  youngsters  to  be  caught  In  that  no-man's 
land  between  their  chronological  age  and  their  physique  age,  trying  to  keep  up 
their  social  age,  their  academic  age,  their  personality  age,  and  their  psychosexual 
age.  In  conformity  with  their  chronological  age."®    It  Is  also  very  difficult  to 
be  a  teacher  of  25  or  45  such  students,  each  juggling  so  many  different  and  varying 
ages,  especially  since  variability  occurs  both  within  each  Individual  and  among  thi 
many  Individuals  In  the  class.    Certainly  It  Is  also  very  difficult  to  administer 
a  school  for  this  age  group  or  to  be  on  a  school  board  setting  policy  for  such  a 
school.    If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  of  this  unique  variability.  Inter- 
mediate schooling  Is  In  need  of  our  targeted  attention.    Policies  and  techniques 
that  are  effective  with  other  age  groups  are  defeated  dally  by  this  one  central 
fact  of  Intermediate  school  life:    variability.    And  so,  we  must  look  at  each 
educational  Issue  as  It  relates  specifically  to  the  developmental  characteristics  of 
this  age  group.    We  cannot  assume  that  what  works  at  the  elementary  or  senior  high 
Uvels  In,  for  Instance,  compensatory  education,  basic  skills,  desegregation,  pro- 
grams for  tne  handicapped^  vocational  education,  the  arts,  or  professional  develop- 
ment Is  also  effective  In  schools  for  young  adolescents. 

Why?  What  Is  going  on  In  the  lives  of  young  adolescents?  How  do  schools  respond 
to  their  developmental  needs?   We  cannot  set  policy  until  we  look  at  development. 

EARLY  ADOLESCENT  DEVELOPMENT 

Intellectually,  adolescence  Is  an  exhilarating  time  In  ^human  development  because 
many  young  people  acquire  the  cfpaclty  to  think  abstractly,  to  understand  theories, 
theorems,  values,  metaphors,  to  think  about  thinking,  to  go  beyond  Individual  con- 
crete facts  to  clas'iiflcatlons,  generalizations,  and  principles.    Given  the  vari- 
ability of  adolescent  development,  some  young  adolescents  have  already  acquired 
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these  Intellectual  powers,  others  are  beginning  to,  and  others  will  not  for  several 
years.  If  ever.    Chronological  age,  and  therefore  grade  placement,  does  not  assure 
what  stage  of  Intellectual  development  an  Individual  student  has  attained.  Un- 
fortunately, roost  curricula,  Including  most  textbooks,  assume  a  steady  chronological 
growth.    They  present  abstract  materials  prematurely  for  many  Junior  high  students 
while  not  encouraglrg  the  new  mental  capacities  of  students  who  mature  rapidly. 

The  shift  to  thinking  abstractly  Is  a  crucial  developmental  phenomenon  that 
most  school  people  are  unaware  of,  a  fact  of  life  as  remarkable,  diverse  In  timing, 
and  out  of  Individual  control  as  the  adolescent's  physical  growth  spurt.    There  Is 
almost  no  recognition  of  this  phenomenon  In  Junior  high  schools.    Were  educators 
to  recognize  this  uniquely  human  potential  and  Its  Importance  during  early  adoles- 
cence, schooling  for  young  adolescents  would  assume  an  Importance  In  our  education 
systems  that  It  now  lacks.    Curricula  and  teaching  techniques  would  ^l3o  be  revolu- 
tionized. 

Physically,  early  adolescence  Is  marked  by  the  adolescent  growth  spurt,  iho 
appearance  of  secondary  sex  characteristics,  and  the  onset  of  puberty.    At  no  time 
after  birth  do  human  beings  grow  as  rapidly  as  during  early  adolescence.  The 
velocity  of  change  Is  unique  In  our  experience.    Because  adolescence  Is  generally 
viewed  as  a  nealthy  time  In  life,  we  fall  to  do  the  screening  necessary  to  Insure 
that  we  have  In  our  schools  the  one  undeniable  prerequisite  for  successful  learning: 
an  Intact  child.    We  also  fall  to  give  young  people  adequate  Information  about 
their  physical  development.    A  great  deal  of  the  "Inner  static"  that  seems  to  keep 
young  adolescents  from  attending  to  school  work  concerns  their  feelings  about  their 
physical  change.    School  people  for  the  most  part  function  as  If  such  change  were 
Irrelevant,  thereby  making  themselves  appear  Irrelevant  to  their  students. 

Above  all,  It  Is  the  social  and  emotional  changes  In  young  adolescents  that 
are  Ignored  or  resisted  by  adults  In  schools.    When  asked  what  they  like  most  about 
school,  the  great  majority  of  adolescents  say  that  school  Is  the  place  where  they 
see  their  friends.^    Instead  of  building  activities  around  friendships,  many  Junior 
high  schools  constantly  fight  this  support  group,  separate  friends  as  much  as 
possible,  and  thereby  create  distractions  and  behavior  problems.    Also,  programs 
that  select  Individual  students  for  special  attention  or  services  will  not  be  as 
attractive  as  ^programs  that  work  with  the  peer  group. 
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Young  adolescents  need  to  be  with  as  diverse  a  mix  of  adults  as  possible. 
Me  need  more  programs  like  Philadelphia's  affective  education  program  that  places 
adult  learners  In  the  junior  high  classroom,  thereby  giving  students  Immediate 
access  to  adults  and  helping  adults  to  gain  new  skills  while  having  a  calming 
effect  on  the  classroom.    Adults  and  young  adolescents  can  and  should  learn  side- 


In  our  age-segregated  society.  It  Is  difficult  for  young  people  to  gain  access 
to  a  variety  of  adult  models.   We  need  to  get  more  young  people  out  of  the  schools 
In  order  to  learn.    Many  educators  have  similar  backgrounds  and  cannot  by  themselves 
provide  the  spectrum  of  role  models  that  could  help  expand  the  personal  horizons 
of  adolescents.    Our  credential Ing  procedures,  combined  with  our  tendency  to  keep 
young  adolescents  In  the  school  building  at  all  tlires,  severely  limit  the  experiences 
w  provide  these  young  people  and  their  sense  of  possibility. 

That  sense  of  possibility  Is  central  to  young  adolescents'  development.  For 
the  first  time  In  their  lives  they  have  a  sense  of  personal  destiny. They  begin 
to  define  their  futures.    They  need  to  explore  as  broad  a  variety  of  experiences 
as  possible.    A  sense  of  future  Is  a  powerful  motivator.   We  fall  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  age  group  for  defining  possible  futures  and  for  making  present  tasks  meaning- 
ful .    We  hand  them  a  watered-down  version  of  senior  high  school  programs  rather 
than  experiences  that  are  appropriate  to  their  new  questing  for  Inner  direction. 

Part  of  the  questing  takes  the  form  of  a  growing  sense  of  commitment  to  a  social 
as  well  as  a  personal  destiny.    Because  of  Intellectual  growth,  a  young  adolescent 
can  for  the  first  time  say.  "I  am  part  of  a  generation."   Most  schools  fall  to  give 
junior  hlgh-aged  students  opportunities  to  make  short-term  commitments  to  be  useful 
to  their  communities.    There  are  unusual,  isolated  cases  like  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Open  School,  where  young  adolescents  are  providing  a  variety  of  services  to  their 
community.  Including  legal  research.    For  the  most  part,  we  have  an  image  of 
young  teenagers  as  being  irresponsible  and  therefore  do  not  trust  them  with  meaning- 
ful, responsible  work;  yet  these  are  the  baby-sitters  of  our  nation! 

One  speaker  at  the  national  conference  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  National  Service  (May  1979)  summarized  well  how  vital  service  activities 
are  for  youth  below  age  16;    "Such  service  activities  make  schools  more  meaningful 
places  in  which  to  live  and  learn.    They  help  cut  down  on  discipline  problems. 
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they  make  the  curriculum  more  reality-based,  they  make  values  learning  possible  In 
a  non-sermonlstlc  way.*^  They  are  also  totally  In  line  with  what  we  know  about 
early  adolescent  development.    "The  peak  age  for  joining  things,  for  wanting  to 
be  a  part  of  'project-type  learning,'  Is  age  11,  not  17  or  18."    Youth  feel  they 
are  getting  real  experiences  that  help  them  with  their  career  choices.    They  feel 
they  are  helped  In  getting  answers  to  their  pressing  questions  about  their  Identity. 
They  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  with  an  adult  who  cares.   They  learn  "the 
basics**  through  service.    "There  Is  no  necessary  dichotomy  between  basic-skills 
learning  and  service-learning." 

Young  adolescents  must  be  given  many  ways  to  feel  competent.    They  are  at  a 
stage  In  life  when  their  self-esteem  Is  shaky.   We  must  stop  the  "pretend  teaching" 
and  "^pretend  learning"  going  on  In  too  many  of  our  junior  high  schools.    A  12-year- 
old  who  cannot  read  well  cannot  feel  good  about  much  of  anything  In  the  mainstream 
of  our  society.   At  a  mlivlmum.  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  assuring  every  student 
possible  the  acquisition  of  those  skills  that  lead  to  literacy  and  numeracy. 

But  there  are  many  ways  to  teach  "the  basics."    Some  students  may  respond  best 
to  one-on-one,  "hothouse  atmosphere,"  high  Intensity  coaching.    Others  will  respond 
to  learning  through  vocational  education,  to  service  learning  or  to  learning  through 
the  arts.    It  Is  not  possible  to  prescribe  one  method  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
this  diverse  group  of  students,  developing  so  rapidly  and  at  such  different  rates 
intellectually,  physically,  socially,  and  emotionally. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  the  most  developmental ly  diverse  iLroup  of  students  In 
our  entire  continuum  of  schooling  Is  offered  the  fewest  alternatives  In  schooling. 
Special  schools,  comprehensive  community  schools,  work  experiences,  conmunlty  service 
specialization  In  vocational,  academic,  aesthetic  and  physical  programs,  schools 

without  walls  —  a  whole  gamut  of  alternatives  should  be  available  to  this  age  group 

1 2 

making  one  of  the  most  critical  transitions  In  life. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  ANO  PROFESSIONAL  OEVELOPM:  ^T 

Given  the  Importance  of  early  adolescence,  schools  for  this  age  group  must 
have  a  coherent  set  of  purposes  and  a  well -trained  corps  of  professionals  staffing 
them.    Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case.    There  Is  no  other  level  of  public 
education  for  minors  that  Is  so  poorly  defined  and  that  so  obviously  needs  more 
extensive  and  careful  policy-setting. 

Where  do  young  adolescents  go  to  school?   Marketing  Data  Retrieval  (MDR)  cites 
31  different  grade  combinations  of  schools  serving  young  adolescents  nationwide, 
excluding  K-6  and  1-6  schools  and  Including  schools  with  grade  6  and/or  8  (they 
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nlssed  grade  7  only  schools  using  this  definition).  Within  these,  as  of  December 
21  .  1979,  there  were  the  following; 


School  Grade  Organization  Nimber 

Junior  highs  7-9  4,004 

Comprehensive  7-12  3|662 

Middle  schools  6-8  3,070 

Schools  7-8  2,628 

Elementary  schools  1-8  1,315 

Middle  schools  5-8  1,024 


These  were  19,650  schools  for  young  adolescents  other  than  K-6  or  1-6  elementary 
schools.'^ 

MDR  may  have  missed  some  combinations,  but  not  many.    In  North  Carolina  In 
school  year  1978-79,  there  were  34  different  grade  combinations  of  schools  Including 
grade  6  and/or  8,  composed  of  only  grade  7,  and  excluding  K-6  and  1-6.^* 

A  1977  survey  Indicated  that  the  number  of  middle  schools,  defined  as  a  school 
serving  at  least  three  grades,  no  more  than  .  ^e  s^^ades,  and  Including  grades  6  and 
7,  had  quadrupled  since  1967.    Middle  schools,  however,  were  no  more  distinguished 
In  program  from  Junior  highs,  or  even  frow  high  schools,  than  In  1967.^^ 

In  sum,  aside  from  other  considerations,  the  disarray  of  grade  organizations 
creates  serious  barriers  for  Intervention  strategies  by  the  federal  government  or 
the  states.    Targeting  programs  for  ninth  graders,  for  Instance,  would  require 
wrking  with  17  different  school  organizations  as  to  grade.    Working  with  eighth 
graders  would  Involve  21  different  school  structures.    Working  with  grades  11-12 
requires  dealing  with  only  7.    But  to  exclude  grades  7-9  from  policy  mitatlves  Is 
to  exclude  over  10  million  public  school  students  from  their  benefits. 

Teacher  certification  and  education  for  this  age  group  are  In  a  state  of  flux. 
In  1968  only  two  states  required  teacher  certification  standards  for  middle  schools. 
In  1977,  27  states  had  established  or  were  In  the  process  of  establishing  certifi- 
cation standards  for  middle  school  personnel.    Special  middle  school  certification, 
as  of  1977,  vfBS  granted  In  15  states.    Only  one  state  (Kentucky)  issued  special 
certification  for  middle  school  administrators.    (Nine  states  are  working  toward 
special  certification,  so  these  numbers  will  rise.)    Even  In  states  with  special 
middle  school  certification,  teachers  with  elementary  certification  are  allowed 
to  teach  grades  5  and  6  In  middle  schools  and  teachers  with  secondary  certification 
may  teach  grades  7  and  8.^^ 
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Hore  Important  than  certification  requlrwents  Is  the  quality  of  pre-servlce 
preparation  and  In-service  training  that  are  available  to  teachers  and  administra- 
tors.   I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  basic  Information  about  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  this  testimony.    For  Instance,  there  are  no  available  figures  on 
the  number  of  teacher  preparation  programs  that  offer  training  In  teaching  reading 
for  poor  readers  at  the  secondary  school  level.""®   There  are  over  1.340  Institutions 
of  Mgher  learning  currently  training  teachers.    Of  these.  37  offered  degrees  In 
Junior  high  education  In  1975-76.^^   A  growing  number  are  offering  degrees  In  middle 
school  education.    A  study  now  being  prepared  for  NIE  on  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  young  adolescents  should  provide  this  rudimentary  Information  that  we  do  not 
now  have.    And  again,  we  win  need  to  be  concerned  with  quality,  not  just  numbers 
(although  In  this  case,  the  sheer  lack  of  availability  of  training  presents  a 
serious  barrier  to  good  schooling). 

There  Is  a  cycle  of  mediocrity  that  plagues  teacher  preparation  for  young 
adolescents.    Teachers  enter  the  classroom  Inadequately  prepared  to  work  with 
young  adolescents  and  take  as  their  models  more  experienced  teachers  who  appear 
to  be  surviving.    Departments  of  education  wishing  to  break  out  of  traditional 
elementary  or  secondary  programs  for  future  teechers  of  young  adolescents  find 
few  classrooms  where  their  student  teachers  can  practice  alternate  methods.  The 
practlcum  experience  Is  therefore  less  than  successful.    Also,  therf  are  usually 
no  courses  offered,  much  less  required.  In  adolescent  growth  and  development. 
Future  teachers  choose  between  secondary  certification,  which  Is  hIcMy  subject- 
oriented,  and  elementary  certification,  which  Is  more  student-oriented  but  lacks  the 
depth  of  coflmltment  to  disciplines  that  must  enrich  classroom  experiences  for 
adolescents.    Teachers,  inadequately  prepared,  enter  the  classroom...  The  cycle  of 

20 

mediocrity  Is  difficult  to  break  Into. 

Were  school  districts  to  break  Into  the  cycle  through  revamping  educational 
programs,  they  would  find  only  minimal  help  from  the  federal  effort  to  disseminate 
Information  and  provide  technical  assistance  on  "educational  programs. that  work." 
The  National  Diffusion  Network  gives  local  aid  to  set  up  programs  approved  by  the 
Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.    There  are  only  a  handful  of  programs  on  basic 
skills  targeted  to  the  young  adolescent  population,  even  fewer  on  educational 
alternatives,  and  again,  a  handful  on  programs  for  the  "educationally  disadvantaged" 
that  Involve  communication  skills,  remedial  reading,  or  mathematics.    The  1978 
edition  of  Educational  Programs  That  Work  lists  three  programs  that  link  career 
education  with  basic  skills  for  the  junior  high-aged  population,  only  one  of 
which  emphasizes  dropout  prevention. There  has  been  such  a  serious  lack  of 
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atu.itUn  to  this  level  of  schooling  for  so  pany  years  that  only  concerted  efforts 
at  the  local,  state,  and  national  Tqvels  win  create  the  poo!  of  talent,  the  Ideas. 
the  proqraais.  the  currlcular  resources,  and  the  morale  to  upgrade  the  quality  and 
expand  the  options  In  schooling  for  young  adolescents. 

A  new  educational  professional  development  assistance  act  similar  to  EPDA, 
focusing  on  middle  grade/Juni.r  high  teachers  and  administrators.  Is  badly  needed. 
The  Middle  Schools  Needs  ;  sessment  conducted  In  Boston,  Mass.  In  March,  1  979  Is 
a  case  !n  point.    The  Middle  Schools  Task  Force  asked  1,107  teachers  In  27  schools 
what  their  primary  concerns  are.    Among  the  concerns  reported  a^-e  "t.e  Impact  on 
*he  school  situation  of  t!  j  stresses  of  adolescence"  and  "the  need  for  time  for 
teachers  to  develop  curriculum  for  an  ethnically,  :ogn1t1vely  and  developmen tally 
diverse  student  population."    Nearly  one-ha'f  of  the  teachers  say  t^^e  students  do 
not  have  adequate  reading  and  writing    kills.    Two-thirds  believe  that  only  half 
have  adequate  math  skills.    Some  teachers  say  thai  they  are  not  prepared  to  teach 
grades  6-8.    At  the  same  Jme,  "teach.^rs  do  not  see  the  neH  for  moie  training  In 
t'ie  teaching  of  reaaing.  Instructional  methods,  or      methods  of  accoimiodating  the 
wide  range  of  student  ah^Mtles."    They  want  students  to  have  opportunities  to  learn 
more  about  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social  changes  exr      need  In  adolescence; 
they  want  clear  direction  fr^m  school  administrators;  they  want  a  consensus  of  goals 
about  middle  school  programs. They  want  others  to  change. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  must  achieve  consensus  about  the  purposes  of 
schooling  for  young  adolescents,  that  we  must  have  strong  adm^  'strators  for  their 
schools,  and  that  we  must  help  young  adolescents  negotiate  their  way  more  comfortably 
through  their  rapid,  changeable  development.    But  we  must  also  have  a  cadre  of 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  teach  basic  skills  through  subject  matter,  to  open  up 
the  range  of  experiences  by  which  young  adolescents  learn  about  themselves,  their 
creativity,  and  their  worlds,  to  promote  social  well-being,  and  to  meet  the  wildly 
diverse  needs  of  this  highly  variable  group  of  students.    Without  professional 
development  assistance,  we  run  the  risk  of  acting  out  an  all-too-famll lar  scenario; 
we  will  authorize  federal  funds  for  school  and  work  1n1t1at^/es,  programs  will  be 
put  In  place,  one-to-three  years  later  they  will  be  evaluated,  and  once  again  we 
will  be  told  that  they  failed  or  had  disappointingly  mixed  results  and  that  you 
"can't  throw  money  at  Problems. "    You  can't  If  there's  no  one  out  there  to  use  It  well. 
In-service  professional  development  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  success  of  any  public 
policy  Initiative  for  the  later  years  of  elementary  education  and  the  early  years 
of  secondary  education. 
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In  addition  to  professional  development,  the  creation  of  centralized  networks 
of  Information  about  research  and  programs  concerning  young  adolescents  Is  essential. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  this  age  group  and  the  lack  of  prestige 
associated  with  working  with  It,  "early  adolescence"  Is  a  nonentity,  a  non-field. 
Gaining  Information  about  It  Is  agonizing.    Statistics  are  reported  In  terms  of 
aggregate  age  groups  like  "12-24."  "17  and  under."  or  "secondary  school-age",  terms 
that  mask  what  Is  happening  to  the  younger  adolesceut  population.  Policy-setters 
as  well  as  researchers  and  administrators  must  have  access  to  better  disaggregated 
data  If  we  are  to  design  policies  and  programs  that  are  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  young  adolescents. 

There  Is  a  growing  network  of  people  dedicated  to  rectifying  this  situation, 
but  It  receives  minlscule  support  from  private  foundations  and  almost  none  from 
the  federal  government.    The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Is  the  first  and  only  center  In  the  nation  devoted 
to  young  adolescents  and  the  professionals  and  volunteers  who  work  on  their  behalf. 
Cases  that  come  to  this  field-based  center  Indicate  the  lack  of  networks  of  In- 
formation and  the  Isolation  of  caring  professionals:    the  Denver  school  system  Is 
considering  switching  away  from  junior  high  schools  to  middle  schools  and  has  no 
research  Information  or  access  to  consultants  to  help  with  this  policy  decision; 
a  school  administrator  In  Kentucky  needs  trustworthy  Information  on  good  experiential 
reading  programs  for  young  adolescents  and  can't  find  out  how  to  find  out;  principals 
In  junior  high  schools  In  Mississippi  want  a  resource  person  to  help  them  with  school 
discipline  problems  and  don't  know  where  to  turn;  a  research  and  development  firm 
in  California  Is  having  trouble  Identifying  after-school  programs  for  young 
adolescents;  a  teacher  In  North  Carolina  who  has  a  certificate  In  special  education 
is  overwhelmed  In  her  first  assignment  in  a  junior  high  school  because  she  has  no 
background  in  early  adolescent  development;  a  private  foundation  in  Michigan  cannot 
locate  information  about  school/parent  programs  at  the  junior  high  level. 

Almost  all  the  requests  that  come  to  the  Center  for  Early  Adolescence  have 
several  factors  in  comon:    thev  have  no  access  or  inadequate  access  to  information 
about  successful  programs;  they  lack  a  base  of  information  about  10-  to  1 5-year-o1  ds; 
and  they  lack  the  personal  professional  networks  that  would  enable  them  to  know 
whom  to  contact  for  help.    The  federally  sponsored  ERIC  system  for  information  on 
education  has  no  indicators  for  Early  Adolescence,    Census  data  are  reported  in 
such  broad  age  clusters  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  original  tapes 
for  information  on  young  adolescents.    We  must  create  easier  access  to  data,  program 
and  research  information  if  we  are  going  to  improve  the  state  of  schooling  for  young 
adolescents. 
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MAJOR  POLICY  CONCERNS 

There  are  signs  that,  after  almost  three  decades  of  neglect,  local  and  national 
attention  Is  turning  slowly  to  the  junior  high-aged  population.    School  systems 
around  the  country  are  questioning  the  wisdom   of  the  7-9  junior  high  school  grade 
organization.    These  are  citywide  reviews  of  schooling  for  young  adolescents, 
(Denver  and  Boston  are  notable  examples.)    There  have  also  been  statewide  reviews, 
as  In  California's  Reform  In  Secondary  Education  (RISE)  program.    Agencies  of  the 
federal  government  have  begun  to  show  a  new  level  of  commitment  to  schooling  for 
young  adolescents,  as  seen  In  new  categories  of  funding  In  research  and  development 
in  science  education  for  young  adolescents  at  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
small  but  significant  amount  of  attention  paid  to  junior  high  schools  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Education's  (NIE's)  legislatively  mandated  review  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  NIE's  present  and  proposed  studies  of  teacher  preparation  for  middle  grade 
education,  local  efforts  to  change  from  junior  high  schools  to  middle  schools,  ex- 
emplary school  programs  for  young  adolescents,  and  desegregation  In  junior  high 
schools.    Especially  welcome  Is  the  potential  commitment  to  junior  high  school 
students  evidenced  In  the  White  House  Initiative  on  Youth  Employment. 

All  these  efforts  combined  by  no  means  represent  a  groundswell  In  public 
attentlveness  to  10-  to  15-year-olds,  but  there  Is  at  least  the  sense  of  an  ice 
floe  shifting,  maybe  breaking  up.    For  those  of  us  who  have  been  v  -king  on  behalf 
of  young  adolescents  In  this  country  to  promote  their  healthy  development,  the 
signs  are  a  little  encouraging. 

When  we  look  at  characteristics  of  early  adolescent  development,  we  see  the 
inadequacy  of  school  response  to  a  crucial  time  in  development.    We  fail  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  In  too  many  of  our  school  efforts  because  we  do  not  base  these  efforts 
on  the  developmental  realities  and  needs  of  our  students.    Likewise,  our  policies 
will  fall  If  Vic*  do  not  design  them  so  they  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  age 
group.    The  critical  nature  of  the  developmental  tasks  during  early  adolescence 
requires  that  we  review  major  youth  policy  Issues  to  Insure  our  attentlveness  to 
this  age  group. 

John  Hill,  a  distinguished  researcher  on  adolescent  development,  has  called  for 
a  "blue  ribbon  panel"  on  schooling  for  young  adolescents.  The  major  reports  and 
panels  on  secondary  education  In  the  past  decade,  including  Youth;  Transition  to 
Adulthood.  The  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Youth,  the  Report  of  the  National  Panel  on 
H1_ah  Schools  and  Adolescent  Education,  the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Secondary  Education,  and  now  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in 
Higher  Education's  report  on  secondary  schools,  work  and  service,  all  focus  on  senior 
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high  school s.^^   We  have  had  no  major  report  on  junior  high  schools.    As  Michael 
Timpane.  currently  Acting  Director  of  NIF,  has  said,  "The  intellectual  chaos  surrounding 
the  institutions  of  intermediate  schooling  (junior  highs  and  middle  schools)  is  in  the 
United  States  complete  and  unique  enough  to  call  for  a  separate  intensive  nationwide 
review  of  their  purposes. 

In  the  intensive  nationwide  review  that  Timpane  recommends,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  sure  we  are  looking  at  every  pressing  educational  issue  as  it  impinges 
on  this  age  group.    One  area  demanding  immediate  attention  is  the  search  for  effective 
schools.    What  works?    We  desperately  need  such  information  in  reference  to  schools 
for  10«  to  15-year-olds. 

In  a  very  modest  definition  of  "effectiveness,"  Edmonds  and  Frederiksen  have  looked 
for  schools  that  teach  poor  and/or  minority  children  how  to  read  and  compute.    An  effec- 
tive school,  using  their  criterion,  is  one  that  is  at  or  above  the  city  average  grade 
equivalent  in  math  d.nd  reading. Unfortunately,  intermediate  education  is  not  part  of 
this  search.    Similarly,  the  frequently  cited  study  by  Weber  on  schools  that  successfully 
teach  reading  was  conducted  only  in  the  primary  grades. The  studies  that  have  been 
given  four-star  ratings  in  tts  press  tell  us  very  little  about  what  we  need  to  know.  At 
the  insistence  of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  for  instance,  was  specifically  designed  so  that  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  individual  schools.    The  Coleman  Report  determined  the  in- 
fluences of  school  resources  on  students  after  controU  ing  for  social  background  char- 
acteristics.   The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  points  out  that 
school  factors  have  greater  impact  on  the  achievement  of  minority  group  students  than  on 
majority  students.    Coleman's  methodology  washed  out  these  effects.    (Even  so,  according 
to  the  Coleman  data,  teacher  quality  is  a  major  determinant  of  scholastic  achievement 
27 

among  black  students.) 

Tinto  and  Sherman,  reviewing  the  research  on  intervention  programs  to  promote 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  criticize  the  programs  for  concentrating  on 
reading  and  math  skills  without  paying  much  attention  to  alternative  modes  of  educational 
Intervention.    We  have  lacked  a  wide  array  of  program  types  that  employ  diverse  models  of 
learning  and  educational  attainment .^^    We,  therefore,  have  little  information  to  guide 
us  about  intervention  strategies  that  might  augment  the  power  of  initiatives  like  ESEA 
Title  I  programs. 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  studies  that  tell  us  about  specific  programmatic  and  policy 
effects  for  pupils  of  differing  family  and  social  backgrounds  at  the  intermediate  level. 
If,  as  more  and  more  people  are  suggesting,  we  must  concentrate  on  individual  schools  as 
the  unit  of  change, then  we  must  know  more  about  the  effectiveness  of  individual 
schools  that  serve  10-  to  15-year-olds. 
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There  are  studies  that  point  the  way.    For  instance,  Michael  Rutter  and  his 
colleagues  studied  645,000  students  in  more  than  4,000  schools  in  London.  They 
were  less  interested  in  whether  schools  lessened  gaps  in  IQ  or  income  inequality, 
our  standard  definitions  of  "effectiveness,"  than  in  whether  schools  have  an  effect 
on  outcomes  like  school  behavior,  delinquency,  and  passing  specific  required  exams. 
They  found  that  schools  make  an  enormous  difference  in  achievement  and  patterns  of 
delinquency.       We  are  desperately  in  need  of  such  information  In  the  United  States. 

What  wakes  a  school  effective  in  not  just  desegregating  but  in  integrating  its 
student  body?    There  are  several  studies  that  present  us  with  disturbing  preliminary 
data  about  the  difficulties  of  integration  at  the  junior  high  school  level. We 
need  more  help  from  studies  like  Classrooms  and  Corridors:    The  Crisis  of  Authority 
in  Desegregated  Secondary  Schools,  which  analyzes  the  strikingly  different  life  in 
two  desegregated  junior  high  schools,  one  that  is  in  chaos  and  the  other  where 
students  learn  peacefully  in  a  well  administered  setting  with  teachers  whose  morale 
is  high."'^ 

To  be  effective,  a  school  must  establish  a  climate  in  which  children  can  learn. 
As  concern  about  school  safety  grows,  especially  at  the  junior  high  level,  we  need 
to  examine  not  just  troubled  schools  but,  even  more  importantly,  orderly  schools. 
Orderly  Schools  That  Serve  Children,  a  report  from  the  Citizens  Council  for  Ohio 
Schools,  is  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.''"'    We  need  more  examples  of  schools 
where  young  adolescents  are  learning  so  that  we  can  learn  from  their  example. 

There  are  curricular  issues  that  must  be  resolved  in  relation  to  intermedlne 
schooling.    They  have  their  origin  in  developmental  phenomena  at  early  adolescence. 
These  areas  include  reading,  health  education,  vocational  education,  t.nj  career 
education.    One  example,  and  an  extremely  important  one,  has  to  do  with  mathematics 
and  science. 

For  some  students  the  decision  not  to  continue  taking  mathematics  occurs  as 
early  as  seventh  grade,  when  eighth  grade  algebra  becomes  optional.    This  decision 
carries  serious  negative  consequences,  since  the  "mathematics  filter"  prevents 
these  students  from  getting  later  learning  in  technical  fields.    All  fields  entailing 
the  use  of  mathematics,  including  those  relying  on  computer  technology,  are  closed 
to  these  young  people  because  of  a  decision  made  during  early  adolescence.  This 
problem  is  especially  acute  among  women  and  minorities.''^ 

The  United  States  government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  equity  programs 
in  order  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  in  and  through 
public  schooling.    Special  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  curricula  and  counseling 
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for  young  adolescents.    Mathematics  and  science,  where  NSF  is  able  to  mako  a  small 
effort,  are  only  two  examples  from  among  many  badly  in  need  of  help  because  of  what 
is  considered  "sex-appropriate"  behavior  during  early  adolescence. 

The  issue  of  dropout  prevention  is  an  interesting  one  in  regard  to  young 
adolescents.    In  October.  1977  (latest  figures  available)  1.4  percent  of  14-  and 
15-year-olds  were  dropouts.    The  figure  rose  sharply  to  8.6  percent  for  16^  and 
17-year-olds.^^    These  figures  suggest  that  a  nrime  time  for  dropout  prevention 
programs  is  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  intermediate  schools,  before  adolescents 
turn  16.    Estimated  retention  rates  in  public  and  non-public  schools  indicate  that 
per  every  thousand  pupils  who  entered  fifth  grade  in  1969  and  were  or  would  have 
been  twelfth  graders  in  1977.  schools  retained  984  in  the  ninth  grade.  959  in  the 
tenth.  876  in  the  eleventh,  and  789  in  the  twelfth.    (These  are  cumulative  figures.) 
Again,  the  first  big  jump  came  between  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  indicating  a  need 
for  dropout  prevention  strategies  prior  to  senior  high  schools. 

A  look  at  the  federal  youth  budget  is  instructive  to  see  whether  we  are  pro- 
viding the  financial  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  adolescents  in  schools. 
In  direct  services,  according  to  a  study  by  Columbia  University's  Conservation  of 
Human  Resources  program,  distribution  of  expenditures  to  youth  between  1964  and 
1976  shifted  to  favor  ages  thirteen  and  over  as  against  twelve  and  under.  This 
shift  is  explained,  according  to  the  study,  primarily  in  demographics  because  of 
the  growing  teenage  cohort,  not  because  of  new  programs  or  policy  initiatives. 
It  is  also  explained  by  an  increased  emphasis  on  higher  education  and  employment 

37 

programs  for  older  adol escents. 

One-third  of  all  expenditures  for  youth  go  to  education  (16.1  percent)  and 
nutrition  (16.7  percent)  services.    The  $4.8  billion  in  education  involves  eighteen^^ 
programs,  but  activities  under  ESEA  account  for  nearly  $?.?  billion,  or  45  percent. 
ESEA  Title  I  programs,  however,  have  focused  predominantly  on  the  early  elementary 
years.    As  a  result,  the  middle  years  have  been  underserved.  as  youth  employment 
allocations  have  gone  to  older  adolescents  while  compensatory  education  monies  have 
been  spent  mainly  on  young  children. 

Money  spent  on  young  children  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  special  attention 
in  later  years.    There  arp  lp;^rn1n^  needs  speclflr  to  adolescence  that  cannot  be 
met  by  earlier  intervention.    As  Larsen  and  Dittnann  argue,  special  programs  should 
end  at  grade  3  if  our  goal  is  to  provide  students  with  grade  3  skills^    If  we  want 
grade  8  skills,  we  must  provide  assistance  a^  least  through  grade  8. 
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And  It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  or  too  strongly  that  such  programs  cannot 
succeed  without  adequate  staffing.  Including  school  administrators.    Study  after 
study  has  told  us  that  effective  schools  are  marked  by  strong  administrative  leader- 
ship.   We  do  not  have  as  talented  a  pool  of  administrators  at  the  middle  grade  level 
as  we  do  at  other  levels.    If  we  are  going  to  strengthen  the  weakest  link  In  public 
schooling,  we  will  need  a  new  form  of  Educational  Professional  Development  Assis- 
tance (EPDA),  this  time  one  that  focuses  strongly  on  middle  grade  administrators 
and  staff. 

^^nally*  youth  employment  conditions  help  determine  school  climate.    To  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  experiencing  for  the  first  time  In  one's  life  a  sense  of 
one's  future  and  facing  a  high  youth  unemployment  rate,  is  to  be  robbed  of  an 
Important  motivator  for  learning.    Available  employment  for  older  youth  gives 
younger  adolescents  hope. 

But  hope  Is  not  always  enough.    Young  adolescents  need  to  try  out  different 
skills,  to  find  out  what  they  feel  competent  In  and  enjoy  doing,  and  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  their  schools  and  communities.    A  nationwide  study  of 
2,000  high  school  students  conducted  In  the  m1d-1970's  by  ACTION  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  found  that  community  service 
projects  had  reached  a  new  high  In  popularity,  with  42  percent  of  high  school 
students  Involved  in  some  form  of  community  service  and  an  estimated  50  percent 
employed.    The  ACTION/NASSP  team  looked  at  service  and  employment  opportunities  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  D.C.  metro  fringe,  and  Sheboygan  County.  Wisconsin.    They  found 
hundreds  of  volunteer  and  job  opportunities  available  In  schools,  hospitals,  waste 
recovery  projects,  day  care  centers,  sanitariums,  senior  citizen  centers,  and  the 
like.    The  opportunities  are  there.    What  Is  needed  Is  help  with  transportation. 
Insurance,  supervision,  and  job  skills.*^ 

This  study  was  conducted  only  for  senior  high  school  students.    It  Is  equally 
appropriate  for  junior  high-aged  students,  especially  In  the  service  sector.  In 
addition,  given  Individual  variability  In  rates  of  rraturlng  during  early  adolescence 
and  sub-cultural  differences  In  adult  expectations  regarding  maturity,  many  junior 
high-aged  students  are  ready  for  paid  etpployment  experiences  and  should  not  have  to 
wait  to  become  "of  age,"  a  chronological  age  that  has  little  bearing  on  personal  and 
cultural  expectations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary.  I  submit  the  following  recommendations  to  the  subcormnlttee: 

-  establish  an  educational  professional  development  assistance  act  to 
upgrade  middle  school  and  junior  high  school  administrators  and  staff 
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-  establish  a  national  panel  to  review  the  purposes  and  practices  of 
Intermediate  schooling  In  America 

-  establish  centralized  sources  of  Information  on  data,  research,  and 
programs  concerning  young  adolescents  for  professionals  and  policy- 
setters 

-  establish  an  array  for  schooling  options  that  are  responsive  to  the 
developmental  diversity  of  the  young  adolescent  population 

-  establish  In-school  and  out-of-school  learning,  service,  and  recreation 
programs  that  give  young  adolescents  greater  access  to  adults 

-  fund  out-of-school  and  after-school  learning  programs  for  young 
adolescents  In  their  communities 

-  Identify  and  study  effective,  orderly  schools  for  younq  adolescents 

-  conduct  research  on  and  establish  programs  to  alleviate  the  special 
stresses  of  desegregation  In  junior  high  schools 

-  establish  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs  that  teach  basic  skills  tc  young 
adolescents  through  the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  the  ^oclal 
sciences,  health  sciences,  environmental  stud1e<3.  and  vocational  education 

-  provide  periodic  health  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  for  needy 
young  adolescents  as  they  sustain  the  physical  and  emotional  stresses 
of  puberty 

-  provide  coordinated  health,  guidance  and  social  services  to  students  to 
enhance  their  physical  and  emotional  well-being  as  they  enter  adolescence 

-  Increase  the  percentage  of  federal  funds  allocated  to  research  on  early 
adolescent  development,  schools,  and  other  service  Institutions  for 
yOung  adolescents. 

In  addition,  many  recommendations  of  the  Carneaie  Council  on  Policy  Studies 
In  Higher  Education  In  regard  to  high  school  youth  apply  and  should  be  applied  to 
junior  high-aged  youth: 

-  make  junior  high  school  programs  more  diverse 

-  create  part-time  specialty  schools 

-  break  up  the  big.  monolithic  junior  high  school  and  its  deadly  weekly 
routine 

-  create  work  and  service  opportunities  for  young  adolescents 

-  finance  needy  students  through  work-study  programs  and  more  effective 
job  placement  efforts 

-  Improve  the  capacity  of  junior  high/Intermediate  schools  to  teach  basic 
skills  by  allocating  more  federal  funds  under  ESEA  to  the  intermediate 
grades 
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-  improve  teacher  training  programs,  including  workplace  experiences 
for  teachers. 41 


Most  important,  beyond  the  scope  of  these  recommendations,  are  the  living  and 
learning  environments  that  we  share  with  young  adolescent*:.    While  the  human  quality 
of  schools  cannot  be  directly  legislated,  a  belief  in  Its  attainment  must  undergird 
all  legislative  policy.    Literacy  and  numeracy  are  essential,  but  what  is  most 
important  is  that  our  young  people  be  in  caring,  respectful  environments  during  all 
those  hours  of  human  interaction  in  school. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 
review  of  the  status  of  junior  high  schools  to  the  Subcommittee. 
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Mr  Erdahl  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Lipsitz.  I  think  we  have 
heard  from  all  of  you  some  things  that  give  us  reason  to  pause  and 
tnmk. 

I  have  a  couple  of  chUdren  in  those  very  ages  that  you  talk  about 
and  It  IS  true,  that  this  is  a  time  of  adjustment.  Thoy  are  not  quite 
children;  not  quite  adults.  All  the  pressures  on  them  far  exceed 
those  at  an  earlier  age. 

Before  we  ask  questions,  maybe  members  of  the  panel  have  some 
reaction  to  what  has  been  said.  Since  there  were  some  questions 
about  the  Carnegie  report.  Dr.  Dunham,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  get 
into  an  argument  or  debate,  but  perhaps  you  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  some  of  the  observations  we  have  heard 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  am  not  trying  to  respond  

Mr.  Erdahl.  If  you  would,  get  a  bit  closer  to  the  mike. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  would  personally  agree  with  many  of  the  things 
that  were  said,  particularly  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson.  He  was  getting  at 
many  of  the  things  which  the  Council  deliberately  did  not  get  into 
Ihe  problem,  as  he  well  knows  from  talking  about  the  quality  of 
education,  impossible  to  define,  one  person's  quality  is  somebody 
else  s  inequality  or  shame,  trying  to  define  what  quality  education 
is  and  proceed  from  there  and  talk  about  public  policy  I  think  is 
very  difficult. 

The  Carnegie  Council  tried  to,  as  he  indicated,  paint  with  a 
broad  brush  m  three  large  areas  something  which  has  not  been 
done  before.  I  think  the  whole  thing  adds  up  to  a  very  positive  kind 
ot  step  forward,  albeit  there  are  gaps,  there  are  bound  to  be.  One  of 
them  is  in  the  curriculum,  another  is  in  teacher  education 

Teacher  education,  in  the  United  States  in  my  view  remains  a 
scandal.  That  is  my  personal  view.  The  Carnegie  Council  did  not 
try  to  get  into  that.  We  talk  about  upgrading  basic  skills  in  the 
secondary  schools.  I  agree  completely  vnth  Dr.  Lipsitz  about  the 
importance  of  the  junior  high  school  years.  The  problem  is  that 
secondary  school  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach  reading,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  teach  writing,  they  do  not  have  any  courses  in 
It.  It  is  an  absolutely  ridiculous  situation. 

We  have  high  schools  in  the  United  States  where  children 
cannot  read  or  write  and  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
reading  or  writing  because  they  themselves  have  never  been  taught 
to  do  so.  So  there  is  a  whole  vast  arena  of  things  which  the 
Carnegie  Council  did  not  address,  deliberately  so.  What  it  did  try  to 
address  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  and  particular- 
ly the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  how  we  could  make  a  dent  in 
this  transition  from  youth  to  adulthood  of  a  large  number  of  our 
people  today  who  are  not  making  that  transition.  We  are  as  a 
quicUy"^        "    straits  if  we  do  not  do  something  about  it  very 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  panel  wish  to  make  a 
statement? 

Dr.  Lipsitz.  I  want  to  respond  to  one  thing  about  that.  It  is  true 
secondary  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach  reading  for  the  most 
part.  When  I  was  teaching  I  promised  I  would  not  go  back  into  the 
classroom  unless  I  learned  how  to  teach  reading  to  nonreaders  I 
could  not  fmd  any  place  to  take  that  course  that  I  wanted. 
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In  preparation  for  this  testimony  I  tried  to  find  out  whether 
now— that  was  in  1971— whether  now  it  would  be  different.  I 
could  not  gain  access  to  that  data  in  any  way.  I  could  not  get 
information. 

What  I  could  find,  however,  was  that  of  all  of  the  programs 
offered  for  teachers  around  the  country  during  the  summer,  not 
including  the  specific  inservice  programs,  there  were  only  20  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  secondary  reading  in  the  entire  country, 
with  summer  upgrading.  Most  of  those  were  not  about  basic  skills 
but  about  interpretative  reading. 
Mr.  Erdahl.  That  is  interesting,  and  rather  disturbing. 
Dr.  Thomson.  Commenting  for  the  secondary  school  principals, 
there  are  some  elements  of  the  Carnegie  report  that  we  certainly 
would  agree  with.  For  example,  we  do  believe  that  large  secondary 
schools  cause  more  problems  than  they  solve,  particularly  today 
where  so  many  students  come  to  school  without  any  kind  of  a 
family  or  neighborhood  structure. 

I  think  the  large  comprehensive  high  school  made  a  loL  of  sense 
when  you  had  a  solid  home  base  where  the  kids  come  from.  Today 
they  need  to  be  known  as  people  and  it  is  hard  to  be  known  as  a 
Jimmy  or  Joe  in  a  large  high  school. 

We  support  work  experience  programs  and  voluntary  and  youth 
service  programs.  On  balance,  however,  I  think  we  have  more  to 
argue  with  the  Carnegie  Council  than  we  would  support.  The  argu- 
ment ranges  widely.  ,     , ,  ,  j 

For  example,  the  suggestion  that  students  should  be  moved  more 
rapidly  to  the  college  level,  there  is  tremendous  cost  implications  of 
that.  We  would  say  in  rebuttal  that  a  more  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tive approach  is  to  do  what  many  universities  and  high  schools  are 
doing  in  New  York  State  under  Project  Advance;  that  is  simply  to 
begin  teaching  college  courses  for  college  credit  at  the  high  school 
level,  which  provides  families  the  opportunity  for  their  young 
people  to  remain  at  home,  many  of  whom  are  not  ready  to  leave 
home,  and  still  have  a  quality  college  level  education  experience 
for  college  credit.  This  is  going  on  under  the  Project  Advance  and 
also  is  spreading  around  the  country.  That  is  one  particular,  as  i 
say,  area  of  disagreement. 

Perhaps  the  most  central  disagreement  would  come  down  to 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  good  learning  condition  for  basic  skills, 
for  example.  We  know— we  do  not  know  enough  about  learning  but 
one  of  the  things  we  do  know  is  that  time  on  tasks  makes  a 
difference.  We  simply  do  not  understand  how  we  can  improve  the 
basic  skills  of  young  people  if  they  are  to  be  gone  from  the  class- 
room and  from  special  programs  on  teaching  reading,  if  they  are  to 
be  gone  2  days  a  week  in  the  community,  because  one  of  the 
recommendations  is  for  the  older  students  to  be  out  there  working 
at  least  2  days  a  week. 

Concerning  tracking,  we  would  disagree,  unless  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  definition.  All  tracking  is  a  crude  attempt  at  individual- 
ization. It  is  nothing  more.  Now  it  is  fine  to  talk  about  individuaiiz- 
ing  instruction  so  that  each  student  has  a  channel  of  learning  that 
is  appropriate  to  him.  But  that  begs  the  question,  physically  impos- 
sible to  do  with  30  or  35  students  coming  at  you  5  times  a  day  in 
that  classroom.  So  in  a  sense  if  you  believe  in  individualization. 
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you  have  to  accer^t  grouping  as  a  crude  attempt  and  then  from  that 
point  on  refine  it. 

Wv»ll,  I  will  not  go  into  the  whole  litany  of  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment, but  I  would  say  if  we  had  a  panel  of  10  secondary  school 
prmciples,  I  believe  we  would  probably  give  the  Carnegie  report 
about  a  C-plus. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  At  this  time  because  there  is  a  quorum  call  on  the 
floor.  We  will  go  and  check  in  and  vtle.  But  before  we  do,  I  will  ask 
the  Members  of  Congress,  if  they  have  some  questions  or  observa- 
tions. 

Mr  Mllitr. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  stay. 
Mr.  Ehd.  vHl.  Dale? 

Mr.  FkiLj-^KE.  I  will  go  answp-  the  quorum  ;.nd  come  back  and  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Buchaaan.  do  you  have  any  obsoivations  or 
questions  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  go  answer  and  come 

ba.k. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  I  will  be  leaving  too. 

One  of  the  points  you  made  in  your  very  helpf  jut  very  contro- 
versial report  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  what  could  be  inter- 
preted by  some  editorial  writers  as  encouraging  dropouts.  One  of 
our  problems  is  trying  to  keep  people  in  schools.  Yoi  r  argument  is 
to  make  the  schools  attractive  so  the  students  would  be  willing  to 
stay,  but  doesn't  opening  up  this  possibility  of  dropping  out  after 
attainment  of  age  16  really  aid  and  abet  the  problems  people  find 
in  hying  full  lives,  of  encouraging  a  young  person  to  go  into  the 
Marines  mstead  of  staying  in  school? 

Part  of  the  problem  we  have  in  society  is  that  when  we  cannot 
cope  with  the  adolescents,  we  try  to  pusn  them  into  adulthood. 
Could  this  be  interpreted  as  a  reaction  to  that? 
Dr.  Dunham.  No,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  comment. 
I  think  the  assumption  behind  this  recommendation,  that  stu- 
dents be  allowed  the  option  Oi  leaving  at  16,  which  as  I  say,  they 
already  uo  in  most  States  anyway,  has  to  do  with  the  high  rate  of 
dropout  we  already  have.  Students  arj  out,  in  the  big  cities.  They 
drop  out  of  school,  the  dropout  rate  is  horrend.>as  among  blacks, 
Wispanics  in  particular,  as  well  as  high  absenteeism. 
.  This  is  something  school  people  io  not  like  to  talk  ibout  because 
It  affects  tneir  average  daily  attendance  and  their  financing.  Bu. 
we  .ave  some  suspicion,  the  data  are  very  difficult  to  get  at,  that 
absenteeism  is  absolutely  horrendous,  particularly  in  the  big  cities. 
Kids,  if  they  are  there  in  the  morning,  split  just  as  soon  as  they 


V.  at  I  am  getting  at  is  students  are  gone,  they  are  gone  already, 
they  are  not  the^e.  And  if  they  are— what  the  Carnegie  Council  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  fact,  start  with  that  a:  d  proceed  to 
build  programs  which  are  going  to  make  constructive  use  of  the 
time  of  these  students,  hoping  to  engage  them  in  activities  )f  the 
school  while  at  the  san  e  time  making  ther.  productive  citizens.  So 
they  are  gone  already,  but  let's  do  something  constructive  with 
them  would  be,  I  think,  the  response. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Miller. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Andrews,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let's  pursue  that  a  little  further. 

You  stated  that  the  students  are  gone  already,  that  the  absentee 
problem  is  a  horrendous  one  and  the  figures  are  probably  inaccu- 
rate because  the  figures  affect  reimbursement  from  the  State  or 
whatever  the  mechanism  is  in  the  various  localities.  So  we  just  say 
OK,  go  ahead  and  go,  because  you  are  gone  anyway. 

I  do  not  understand  the  thinking  there. 

Dr.  Dunham.  No,  we  are  not  saying  go  ahead  and  go.  We  are 
building  programs. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  programs?  .     ,  . 

Dr.  Dunham.  Programs  involving  education,  involvmg  work  ex- 
perience, moving,  for  example,  the  report  is  filled  with  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  activities  we  are  talking  about;  for  example,  the  col- 
lege work  study  program  down  to  the  high  school  level,  lots  more 
work  experience  of  all  kinds,  service  opportunities  which  are  super- 
vised activities,  which  do  not  simply  throw  students  out  in  the 
street  which  is,  as  I  say,  what  is  happening  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  out  in  the  street  without  anjrthing  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  can't  that  be  done  within  the  compulsory 
system  of  attendance?  xrr 

Dr.  Dunham.  Why  can't  it  be  done?  It  can  be  up  until  age  16.  We 
are  not  recommending— already  the  age  is  16  in  most  States.  Now 
if  you  are  going  to  recommend  that  they  be  kept  in  school  longer— 
is  that  the  question?  , 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  why  we  are  having  these 
hearings.  I  do  not  understand— it  seems  to  me  you  are  simply 
saying  in  a  sense  that  the  existing  dropout  rate  is  legitunate  so 
let's  legitimize  it  and  drop  this  foolishness  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance 

Dr.  Dunham.  The  question  is  why  are  students  dropping  out, 
why  do  we  have  such  high  absenteeism?  The  Carnegie  Council 
report  attempts  to  deal  with  answers,  to  get  at  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  your  answer? 

Dr.  Dunham.  The  answer  is  that  the  school  is  almost  like  a 
prison  to  an  awful  lot  of  young  people.  They  obviously  do  not  relate 
to  what  is  going  on  in  school,  they  drop  out,  absent  during  the  day. 
The  goal  is  to  try  to  arrive  at  programs  which  will  keep  them 
interested  in  school  while  at  the  same  time  makmg  them  better 
citizens,  more  productive  citizens  for  the  marketplace.  That  is  the 

^^Mr  Miller.  I  do  not  understand  what  that  has  to  do  with 
compulsory  attendance?  Why  can't  you  do  that  with  a  14-year-old? 

Dr.  Dunham.  You  could.  That  is  what  is  being  recommended,  all 
secondary  school  students.  It  is  not  just  aimed— one  of  the  reasons 
for  doing  away  with  the  tracking  is  because  trackmg,  labelmg 
people  vocational  students,  they  are  the  only  ones  who  now  get 
some  kind  of  work  experience. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  setting  up  work  experience  pro- 
grams for  all  kinds  of  kids,  not  just  those  in  so-called  vocational 
tracks. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  understand  this,  wait  a  minute.  What  is  the 
opposite  of  work? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Work  and  education  go  together. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wait.  Vocational  students  are  the  only  ones  who  get 
work-related  experience.  What  does  a  college-bound  student  get^ 
Ck)uld  a  college-bound  student  come  to  work  in  my  office  and 
consider  that  a  work-related  experience  and  not  be  a  vocational 
student? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Sure,  sure. 

The  recommendation  of  the  council  is  that  we  give  students 
much  greater  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity; this  is  going  to  engage  them.  Now  they  are  not  engaged  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  there  is  little  purpose  to  what  they  do  that 
they  see.  To  give  them  work  experience  is  going  to  help  them 
develop  habits  of  work,  hopefully  will  improve  their  basic  skills, 
hopefully  we  are  going  to  make  them  more  productive  with  a 
positive  outlook  toward  their  future,  which  many  of  them  do  not 
have  now.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  business  of  compulsory  education  I  do  not  think  really  is 
relevant,  myself. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON.  Could  I  add  a  comment? 

The  only  data  I  have  is  on  the  city  of  Atlanta.  In  that  city  90 
percent  of  those  students  who  are  of  school  age  are  in  ^chool  on 
any  given  day.  That  is  the  average  daily  attendance.  I  do  of  know 
any  national  numbers.  As  Alden  says,  it  is  very  difficult  to  .  t  But 
that  IS  one  school  system  with  a  high  percentage  of  poor  students 
from  white  as  well  as  black  backgrounds  where  the  attendance 
levels  have  been  significantly  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  suggestion  here  is  that  the  students 
show  up  at  8:30  m  the  morning,  take  one  or  two  classes,  and  then 
they  are  gone. 

n-P^'  Dunham.  There  is  lots  of  evidence,  for  example  in  New  York 
J-^ity,  50  percent  of  the  students  gone  by  noon  sometime.  That  is 
hearsay  evidence,  nobody  wants  to  document  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  guess  I  am  still  a  little  bit  at  a  loss.  I  just  think 
that  to  some  extent  I  would  be  interested  and,  as  you  say.  State 
laws  exist  in  a  number  of  locations.  I  am  a  little  concerned  about 
putting  that  responsibilitv  on  the  child,  and  then  having  that  tug- 
of-war  take  place  in  the  famUy,  if  putting  that  responsibility  there 
and  encouragmg  that  situation  is  to  make  up  for  an  inadequate 
system.  It  is  sort  of  like  the  volunteer  Army.  It  is  not  working  very 
well  for  a  lot  of  reasons  people  around  here  recognize,  and  we 
know  what  we  can  do  to  make  it  work  better.  But  rather  than 
spend  all  of  that  money  and  really  acknowledge  the  cost  of  making 
the  system  attractive,  we  will  draft  people. 

Dr.  Dunham.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Let's  get  away  from  the 
busmess  of  the  absenteeism,  and  so  on. 

I  am  a  parent  with  four  children.  My  children  go  to  school 
regularly  5  days  a  week.  There  is  no  absentee  problem,  there  is  no 
dropout  problem.  I  think  their  education  would  be  immeasurably 
improved  if  they  had  at  least  a  day  a  week  active  out  in  the 
community  domg  things,  working  with  private  agencies,  working 
with  pubhc  agencies,  internships,  doing  all  kinds  of  things  I  think 
would  be  an  invaluable  kind  of  educational  experience  for  them 
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In  short,  I  personally  reject  the  notion  that  education  particular- 
ly for  kids,  ought  to  take  place  entirely  within  a  classroom  for  5 
days  a  week,  8  hours  a  day  or  6  hours  a  day,  whatever  it  is.  I  think 
the  education  can  be  improved  for  all  children,  not  just  .for  the 
disadvantaged,  all  children,  if  they  had  a  chance  to  get  out  and 
gain  work  experience,  including  the  teachers,  which  is  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Council. 

Mr.  Miller.  Again  this  is  my  impression,  correct  me  it  1  am 
wrong,  by  my  impression  is  that  this  is— it  is  suggested  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  being  a  college-bound  student. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  used  to  be  a  director  of  admissions  at  one  of  the 
mfoor  private  prestigious  universities  and  I  assure  you  that  if  I 
ever  found  a  student  who  had  experiences  other  than  the  class- 
room, that  student  got  an  edge  because  the  chances  are  that  stu- 
dent brought  a  wider  experience  to  college.  College  admissions 
officers  are  not  simply  looking  for  high  test  scores  and  dutiful 
attendance  to  books.  They  are  looking  for  people  with  a  broader 
view,  at  least  in  the  selective  colleges.  So  I  guess  you  and  I  differ 
over  what  we  really  mean  by  education.  ^ 

Mr  Miller.  No;  my  concern  is  that  there  is  a  suggestion  ot  a 
break  between  the  rewards  and  the  goals  and  the  aspirations  of 
somebody  who  wants  to  go  to  college,  and  the  reward  and  goals  and 
aspirations  of  somebody  who  says  he  or  she  is  gomg  to  go  to  work. 
My  point  is  they  are  both  going  to  end  up  going  to  work. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  making  a  decision  that  the  level  ot 
skills  that  they  need  to  function  in  their  life  is  m  fact  greatly 
different  and  we  are  prepared  to  start  making  that  decision  at  the 
age  of  14,  15,  and  16.  .       ,       i  •  j  r 

My  real  concern  is  that  if  the  student  is  put  mto  these  kinds  ot 
programs  and  determinations,  there  is  a  job  for  them  in  my  home 
community,  let's  say  at  one  of  the  refineries  or  at  the  cannery, 
then  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  that  student— let's  say  to  discharge  the  school  districts 
responsibUity— are  the  skills  attendant  with  workmg  at  the  refin- 
ery I  do  not  think  16-year-old  people  are  prepared  to  say  that. 

I  hope  an  educational  system  is  not  prepared  to  say  we  have 
discharged  our  duty,  because  you  know  the  student  may  get  mar- 
ried find  out  how  much  it  costs  to  live,  may  have  other  experiences 
that  lead  that  individual  to  believe  they  want  to  go  on.  My  concern 
is  that  you  talk  about  getting  rid  of  the  tracking  system  but  1 
suspect  there  is  still  an  element  of  the  tracking  system  m  these 

suggestions.  .  ,    ,       .  r  n     Vi.  i. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  wrong  with  havmg  a  fully  literate 
individual  who  drives  a  cab,  works  at  the  refinery?  And  I  thmk  we 
are  back  to  the  system  that  there  is  a  lower  threshold  of  knowledge 
that  goes  with  somebody  who  is  in  the  so-called  blue  collar  trades 
as  opposed  to  somebody  who  is  going  to  be  a  politician,  lawyer, 
doctor,  scientist,  what  have  you. 

Dr.  Dunham.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 

Mr  Miller.  I  would  like  to  work  on  a  tugboat. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  agree  completely  with  that,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  council  is  saying. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is  my  impression,  I  am  getting  a  sense  we  can 
discharge  our  duty,  we  can  end  up  with  an  orderly  group  of  kids 
who  remain  in  school. 

Dr.  Dunham,  There  is  not  an  earlier  form  of  tracking,  side- 
tracking people  into  different  occupations  at  all.  The  notion  is 
everybody  would  do  well,  just  as  I  indicated  with  my  own  children. 
Everybody  would  do  well  to  have  experiences  outside  the  classroom 
while  they  are  growing  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Assuming  they  have  skills. 

Dr.  Dunham,  Assuming  they  have  skills.  But  this  neod  not  be  an 
either/or.  I  think  you  would  find  an  awful  lot  of  agreement  with 
educators  about  the  importance  of  out-of-classroom  activities.  We 
just  heard  Dr.  Lipsitz  say  that.  Bud  would  say  that,  and  Scott 
would  agree.  There  is  no  notion  of  sacrificing  skills  at  all,  it  is  not 
an  either/or. 

Dr.  Thomson.  If  I  might  add  one  point  of  information. 

The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  discussion  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  there  are  not  many  work 
experience  programs  in  schools  today.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
late  seventies,  based  on  Jim  Coleman's  report  called  "Transition  to 
Adulthood",  there  was  a  tr<snendous  growth  in  opportunities  for 
young  people  within  the  regular  high  schools  to  take  work  experi- 
ence programs. 

Our  latest  research  says  that  87  percent  of  the  high  schools  in 
the  country  today  offer  work  experience  or  service  learning  experi- 
ence of  the  kind  you  were  discussing  to  any  high  school  student 
who  wants  to  take  it;  it  is  a  course.  So  that  it  is  an  option  that  the 
student  and  his  counselor  and  a  parent  may  make  for  maybe  one 
afternoon  a  week,  or  2  hours,  2  days  a  week,  or  whatever.  Maybe  it 
is  just  on  weekends.  But  the  assumption  I  think  that  these  kinds  of 
things  are  not  going  on  and  have  not  been  going  on  in  high  school 
are  erroneous,  they  are  going  on  and  for  college-bound  students. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  supporting  work  experience 
opportunity  for  kids  as  an  option,  not  as  a  mandate,  for  5  years.  It 
is  actually  the  American  middle  class  that  is  most  concerned  about 
this.  We  found  in  the  minorities  and  among  blue  collar  and  work- 
ing class  peoples  as  well  there  is  a  very  grave  suspicion  of  this,  that 
we  are  trying  to  push  them  back  into  a  noncollege  track,  if  you 
will.  That  was  not  the  intent  at  all. 

As  I  say  again,  it  is  an  interest  area  that  the  American  middle 
class  seems  to  have,  white  and  black,  seems  to  have  to  quite  a  high 
level. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  just  reiterate  my  concern. 

My  concern  was,  and  I  guess  we  draw  on  our  own  personal 
experiences,  and  I  agree  with  what  you  have  said  and  if  it  is  put 
forth  in  that  fashion  I  do  not  have  a  great  quarrel  with  it.  But  my 
concern  is  that  as  I  viewed  my  hometown  high  school  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  look  at  it  now  and  visit  other  high  schools  around,  that 
something  takes  place  currently;  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  younp 
person  decides  that  they  want  to  opt  for  the  vocational  track,  if  you 
will,  that  different  thresholds  are  established,  different  attitudes 
are  established;  if  you  want  to  go  to  art  shop,  welding  shop,  ail  of  a 
sudden  we  do  not  have  the  obligation  to  teach  you  calculus.  What 
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they  forget  to  tell  you  is  if  you  want  to  be  a  good  welder  on  a 
nuclear  submarine  you  have  to  learn  calculus. 

I  am  worried  if  we  fall  back  into  the  old  tracking  system  where 
you  can  get  by  on  bonehead  English,  get  by  and  that  is  it.  My 
concern  is,  I  just  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more  excellence  in 
young  people  than  we  give  them  an  opportunity  to  show. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  do  not  implant  an  attitude  that  says,  if 
you  decide  that  you  want  work  experience  you  have  to  forgo  these 
other  opportunities,  this  incredible  bit  of  learning.  That  is  my  real 
concern,  that  I  am  afraid  sometimes  teachers  who  are  so  destined 
to  have  order  in  that  classroom  would  really  like  to  see  a  few 
people  take  the  afternoon  off  because  along  about  2  o'clock  you  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  those  four  hooligans. 

I  am  worried  that  the  teacher  says,  "I  discharged  my  obligation 
because  my  students  are  working  at  Burger  King.**  You  have  not 
done  anything.  That  is  my  concern,  the  attudinal  one. 

I  think  it  is  a  marvelous  proposal.  Like  the  other  gentleman 
here,  I  have  children  in  this  age  bracket.  They  are  dying  for  actual 
life  experiences,  work  experiences,  what  have  you.  But  I  hate  to  see 
somebody  decide  that  when  they  make  that  choice  they  owe  them  a 
lesser  education.  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Dr.  Dunham.  You  are  exactly  right.  All  of  us  would  agree  with 
that. 

It  is  kind  of  interesting,  some  of  the  criticism  of  the  report  has 
been  that  if  you  take  1  day,  one-half  day,  or  2  days  out  of  the  5-day 
week  for  students,  you  are  going  to  lessen  their  ability  to  develop 
academic  skills.  Just  as  a  footnote,  it  is  kind  of  intriguing  that  the 
most  prestigious  private  schools  in  the  United  States  for  years  and 
years  operate  classes  meeting  three  and  four  times  a  week,  not  five 
times  a  week.  Wednesday,  most  of  the  private  schools  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  private  boarding  schools,  is  a  free  day,  kids 
are  off  doing  all  kinds  of  things  just  like  this. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  tried  this  a  few  years  ago,  the  gym  teachers 
would  never  go  for  it. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

First  of  all,  let  me  if  I  may  apologize  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
a  number  of  Members.  Today  is  unusual.  All  days  here  are  hectic 
but  pa-  cicularly  today. 

I  p^/.ess  every  Member  is  being  called  by  people  back  home,  either 
ind'  /iduals  or  radio  stations  or  newspapers,  about  ovr  reaction  to 
tb^  President's  speech  and  vaiious  questior^s  thai  arise  from  some 
r  rggestion  of  reinstitution  of  the  registration;  does  that  lead  to  the 
iraft,  are  we  near  war,  some  such  thing? 

I  guess  most  of  the  Members  are  on  the  telephones  and  as  soon 
as  they  leave  somebody  hand^^  them  a  note  of  another  urgent  call.  I 
hope  it  does  not  indicate  to  you  that  the  subcommittee,  th?  full 
committee  is  not  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  about  which 
you  are  here  today.  I  have  not  heard  a  lot  of  what  you  said  but  I 
did  have  an  opportunity  in  recent  time  to  read  some  articles  and 
talk  with  some  people  alon^  the  same  general  line. 

I  do  not  have  any  misgivings  or  fears.  I  agree  with  you  very 
much.  I  hope  this  will  be  instituted,  or  pursued,  I  should  say.  It  has 
already  been  instituted. 
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I  guess  my  only  question  or  concern,  and  I  hope  this  does  not 
seem  to  you  to  indicate  some  extreme  conservatism  or  States' 
rights  or  some  such  thing,  I  do  not  think  I  am  an  extremist  in  that 
regard,  though  I  realize  that  is  "compared  to  whom,"  but  it  just 
concerns  me  that  in  this  instance,  this  is  just  one  of  more  than  a 
thousand  a  year,  that  people  somewhere,  probably  in  most  in- 
stances properly,  conceive  to  be  something  that  is  good,  something 
ought  to  be  done,  somewhere,  all  the  time  to  make  things  better. 

It  just  bothers  me  that  so  many  of  them  therefore  conclude  that 
the  place  to  go  to  get  the  good  done  is  to  the  Congress.  Go  to  the 
Federal  Government  again.  I  do  not  think  that  I  agree  that  this  is 
one  of  those  mstances  in  which  the  Federal  Government  need 
necessarily  be,  in  the  forefront.  I  think  the  people  who  are  of  like 
mind  about  this  matter,  wherever  they  may  be.  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  government,  local  government,  out  of  government  alto- 
gether, parents,  students  themselves,  teachers,  all  of  us  who  believe 
this  should  be  mvolved. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
mindful  of  these  needs  and  supportive  of  the  needs,  but  I  just 

?^^^?r^^  ^^^^^  principal  mover  should  be 

HEW  or  the  Department  of  Education  or  Congress  or  somebody  up 
here.  I  wonder,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  what  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  others  think  should  be  done  in  your  schools,  why  don't  you  just 
do  it  in  your  schools? 

What  is  the  point,  what  is  the  need  for  having  another  Federal 
level  of  spending  and  dictates  and  mandates  and  guidelines  and  do 
o°,?J?'^  comply;  inspections,  interrogations,  law- 

suits.'' Why  go  this  route  every  day? 

We  want  to  innovate  something  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere*  we 
have  school  boards.  State  superintendents,  are  they  not  qualified 
and  authorized  to  institute  such  a  program  if  they  wish  to^  What 
do  you  need  the  Federal  Government  to  do  about  it? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Can  I  just  take  one  quick  shot  at  that,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  Carnegie  Council  recommendations? 

There  is  basic  agreement  with  what  you  say.  In  fact,  the  council 
recopizes  fully  the  State  responsibility  technically  for  the  schools- 
all  their  recommendations  call  for  State  action.  State  money.  State 
and  local  money,  in  some  instances,  some  additional  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  bring  forth  matching  funds  from  the 
btate  government.  But  in  other  instances  basic  changes  in  legisla- 
tion. Federal  legislation,  are  called  for,  particularly  in  vocational 
education,  a  rather  fundamental  shift.  That  requires  Federal  legis- 
lation. ^ 

Of  course  it  goes  back  to  1917.  So  there  is  a  long  history  of 
legislation  in  being. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON.  There  are  some  very  good  examples  of  partner- 
ships, ihe  experienced  -*^ducation  programs  were  begun  with  Fed- 
eral funds  to  establish  dels  t  hat  work.  All  of  those  programs  are 
now  in  place  supported  by  State  funds.  So  the  Federal  Government 
initiated  these  new  efforts  to  get  kids  into  a  work  setting,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  school.  They  were  still  in  school  but  spent  a  certain 
amount  of  time  out  on  a  work  setting.  Those  programs  were  effec- 
tive largely  because  the  Federal  Government  initiated  the  proto- 
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types  and  States  picked  up  the  expense  and  expanded  the  pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Lipsrrz.  I  share  your  concern  and  all  the  time  that  I  was 
working  at  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  that  you  asked,  why  don't  the  schools  just  go 
ahead  and  do  it?  I  do  share  your  concern.  ^ 

However,  the  Federal  Government  is  making  an  investment.  The 
point— one  of  the  major  points  I  was  trying  to  make  in  the  com- 
ments that  I  made  earlier  is  there  is  no  way  we  can  make  good  on 
that  investment  if  we  concentrate  only  on  very  specific  age  groups 
like  the  very,  very  young  and  then  the  transition  to  the  labor 
market  and  leave  out  that  chaotic  middle. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  examples. 

The  ESEA  title  I  money  that  goes  into  the  schools,  without  the 
cadre  of  people  who  know  how  to  teach  reading  at  the  junior  high 
level,  you  cannot  have  kids  reading  in  an  eighth  grade  level  if  you 
put  all  your  money  up  through  the  third  grade.  If  you  put  your 
money  through  the  third  grade,  you  will  have  kids  reading  up  to 
the  third  grade  level  but  not  fourth  through  eighth. 

Where  does  that  money  come  from?  If  the  regulations  do  not 
require  that  that  be  done,  and  if  there  is  not  a  group  of  profession- 
als out  there  who  can  do  it,  then  you  are  not  making  good  on  your 

investment.  ,     ^     .        v    i^i.  j 

Another  example.  We  care  very  much  about  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  our  very  young  children.  There  are  new  stresses,  physi- 
cal stresses  that  occur  with  the  onset  of  puberty.  If  we  are  in 
agreement  that  the  basic  prerequisite  for  teaching  and  learning  is 
an  intact  child,  we  are  going  to  have  to  worry  about  the  physical 
intactness  of  adolescents  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  learn,  but 
we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that  until  we  do  the  screenmg  for 
the  Job  Corps  and  find  out  just  disastrous  results  from  those 
screenings,  really  serious  physical  problems. 

You  say  no  wonder  those  kids  could  not  learn.  Why  didn  t  any- 
body ever  find  out  about  them?  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
not  there  be  this  enormous  new,  all  these  new  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  gets  involved,  but  that  we  look  at  those  areas 
in  which  we  are  involved,  like  desegregation,  vocational  education, 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  for  the  basic  skills,  inservice  learn- 
ing, and  say  can  we  in  fact  succeed  with  these  programs  if  we  are 
looking  only  at  very,  very  narrow  age  groups? 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  well  put  and  I  again  totally  agree.  With- 
out being  expert  about  it,  I  am  somewhat  inclined  from  my  own 
observations  to  agree  that  we  start  with  kids  quite  early.  Head 
Start,  even  before  that  with  child  care,  and  so  on. 

It  does  seem  that  the  emphasis  slackens  off  most  considerably  at 
about  the  early  teen  or  preteen  years.  I  would  agree  with  that.  But 
I  still  do  not  think  that  quite  answers  the  question  of  from  whence 
should  this  thrust,  new  thrust,  not  maybe  a  new  thrust  but  acceler- 
ated thrust,  from  whence  should  that  come? 

I  think  to  focus  national  attention  on  it  in  terms  of  some  studies 
and  some  results  of  some  studies  that  cannot  really  be  made  com- 
prehensively by  the  individual  school  there  in  Chapel  Hill  or  what- 
ever you  might  be  talking  about— I  think  there  is  a  proper  Federal 
role  to  ascertain  nationally  what  the  problem  is  and  to  bring 
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together  on  a  national  basis  the  best  minds  and  experiences  and 
studies  and  reports  and  so  forth  that  are  available,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate those,  both  publicly  and  through  the  appropriate  channels, 
particularly  to  the  schools,  but  to  the  public  in  general. 

I  notice  in  your  summarization  given  to  me  of  some  of  your 
principal  thoughts.  Doctor,  you  expressed  the  opinion  there  should 
be  a  national  focus  as  to  the  problem.  With  that  I  would  agree.  But 
the  actual  implementation,  it  seems  to  me,  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  not  be  Federal. 

I  just— maybe  I  have  become,  I  don't  know,  just  disillusioned.  It 
seems  to  me  practically  every  time  you  start  some— it  can  be  new. 
It  can  be  an  increased  focus  on  something,  from  up  here,  through 
some  kind  of  legislation,  it  always  sounds  real  good,  you  can  hardly 
vote  against  it.  It  is  like  motherhood,  apple  pie,  helping  old  people, 
children,  unborn  children,  anybody  you  want  to  talk  about,  that  is 
fine,  but  it  isn't  long  before  you  start  going  home  on  weekends  or 
reading  your  mail  and  everybody  is  all  wrong  and  mad  and  HEW 
tries  to  have  some  uniformity  throughout  the  country. 

This  problem  I  am  sure  varies  just  tremendously.  I  know  of  areas 
wherein  this  would  be  absolutely  ridiculous.  The  kids  this  age  are 
back  home  working  on  the  farms,  milking  cows,  helping  get  in 
crops;  they  are  already  too  overburdened  with  nonacademic  work. 
In  many  communities  that  would  be  essentially  true.  They  are  not 
going  to  school  and  leaving  at  10  and  nobody  knows  where  they 
are.  It  is  a  small  community.  If  the  kid  is  wandering  down  the 
street  everybody  in  the  community  knows  the  kid,  knows  the 
parent,  knows  the  kid  is  supposed  to  be  in  school.  The  parent 
would  know  it  within  an.  hour.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  New 
York  City.  It  is  an  altogether  different  matter. 

I  think  the  people  in  those  various  communities,  various  school 
districts,  certainly  in  those  States,  can  know  what  is  needed  in 
those  particular  communities  better  than  George  Miller  or  Ike 
Andrews  or  somebody  up  here  that  spends  at  most,  could  not  spend 
more  than  10  hours,  if  that,  on  the  problem  and  try  to  come  up 
with  some  bill.  I  just  doubt  that  is  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

I  think  we  should  be  cooperative.  Certainly  I  am  pleased  we  are 
being  made  aware.  I  think  perhaps  a  report  from  this  committee,  if 
it  should  be  the  Members  agree  with  you,  that  it  become  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  somebody  to  be  quoted,  a  general  agree- 
ment of  encouragement,  encourage  the  department  to  continue  its 
studies,  to  report  its  fmdings  and  hopefully  be  supportive  of  your 
position,  I  think  all  that  would  be  just  wonderful.  And  if  we  can, 
after  a  period  of  time,  if  you  can  identify  some  places  where  this 
is—where  your  recommendations  are  being  followed  extensively, 
perhap  at  various  places  throughout  the  Nation,  I  don't  question 
but  what  the  appropriate  Federal  department  can  make  some  fur- 
ther investigations;  hopefully  it  could  ascertain  some  improvement 
in  circumstances  of  the  children  by  reason  of  innovation  of  these 
programs.  Again,  let's  publish  that. 

I  f^pot  suggesting  there  is  no  role  for  the  Federal  Government, 
no.  I  think  there  is  a  supportive  role,  a  role  of  assisting,  but  I  hope 
you  don  t  think  that  the  basis,  the  initiative,  the  foUowthrough,  the 
thrust,  and  so  forth,  should  be  a  Federal  effort. 
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I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that.  What  do  you  think  as  to  what 
extent— I  know  that  is  hard  to  answer— you  are  getting  into  a 
matter  of  percentages  or  degrees  and  so  forth.  I  don  t  know  really 
what  I  am  saying  when  you  become  that  finite  about  testimony.  I 
guess  I  am  saying  that  I  nope  the  Federal  effort  will  be  reasonably 
modest  but  supportive,  certainly  that  it  will  not  become  more  than 
50  percent  or  some  such  thing,  of  a  Federal  program. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON.  One  way  to  think  about  that,  sir,  is  to  look  at 
the  cost/benefit  analysis  of  categorical  grants  compared  to  proto- 
types. People  get  used  to  categorical  money  very  quickly.  It  be- 
comes a  birthright.  So  local  school  boards  assume  it  is  always  that 
way,  where,  as  the  prototjrpe,  you  don't  have  access  to  that  auto- 
matically. It  is  developed  around  a  local  school  system  and  each 
individual  system  in  the  country  can  look  at  that  and  decide 
whether  they  wamt  to  buy  into  it  with  their  own  money. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  think  you  would  want  to  consider 
some  prototype  or  demonstration  funding  which  could  then  be 
supplemented  with  other  funds. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  certainly  sounds  reasonable  to  me.  I  would 
tend  to  support  that,  as  well  as  again  making  the  subsequent 
studies,  investigate  reports  of  the  ascertained  benefit  or  lack  of 
benefit  as  the  case  might  be  of  those  prototypes. 

In  order  to  serve  their  best  function,  they  would  have  to  be  fed 
throughout  the  country. 
Yes,  again,  a  very  appropriate  Federal  role,  it  would  seem  to  me. 
Dr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Andrews,  if  I  might  make  a  brief  comment,  I 
think  there  is  an  important  Federal  role  beyond  that  of  money.  It 
is  simply  one  of  leadership.  I  spoke  earlier  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
currently  an  imbalance  in  Federal  attention  for  special  need  stu- 
dents as  contrasted  to  students  at  large.  The  interest  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  interests  of  the  Education  Department,  whatever, 
as  expressed  through  speeches,  through  the  media  and  even 
through  general  aid  programs  which  we  would  support,  it  seems  to 
me  would  substantiate  what  I  see  as  the  Federal  role  in  education 
and  that  is  to  serve  all  of  the  students  of  all  of  the  people,  not  just 
to  serve  special  need  students  or  separate  categories  of  students. 

So  I  would  urge  this  subcommittee  to  look  again  at  Federal 
policies  and  see  if  it  is  not  just  as  impcrtant  to  have  interests  in 
and  support  for  the  program  and  comments  and  information  about, 
as  I  say,  the  college-bound  student  as  well  as  the  noncoUege  bound 
student,  talented  as  well  as  handicapped  student. 

I  think  we  need  to  rebalance  the  scales  in  terms  of  Federal  policy 
and  Federal  interest.  . 

Mr.  Andrews.  Certainly  that  goes  a  long  way  to  solvmg  it.  I 
think  the  reason— maybe  you  can  help  me— I  think  the  reason 
Federal  programs  are  more  than  less  is  because  we  rather  try  to 
address  peculiar  problems,  particular  problems,  rather  than  gener- 
al. 

That  goes  back,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  what  I  was  saving  earlier. 
I  think  at  least  at  one  time  it  was  considered  that  the  basic  role  of 
educating  these  kids  was  not  Federal.  Then  all  and  sundry  reports 
and  so  forth  showed  that  within  the  total  of  the  public  school 
population  there  were  people  who,  for  financial  reasons  or  other- 
wise, placed  unusual  strains  on  the  local  school  system,  perhaps 
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beyond  its  capacity,  in  terms  of  handicapped  children,  or  children 
tor  one  reason  or  another  that  were  not  able  to  cope  and  couldn't 
be  addressed  m  numbers  of  30  or  32  per  teacher;  where  the  Federal 
Government  began  to  get  into  the  role  of  backup,  where  the  prob- 
lems were  most  acute  and  considerably  more  than  normal  funds 
per  student,  per  semester  hour-type  thing  was  needed,  and  more  or 
less  as  aid  in  that  sort  of  role,  but  yet  every  session  here,  as  you 
suggest.  It  moves  into  more  Federal  total  support,  not  only  of 
public  school  children  but  everybody,  at  every  age. 

Eventually  it  just  becomes  a  Federal  initiative  to  take  over  as- 
sistance to  everybody  who  thinks  they  need  assistance  and  that 
becomes  everybody. 

I  feel  we  are  just  moving  more  and  more,  and  the  people  out 
there  in  the  country  are  saying  for  God's  sake  stop,  back  up. 
please,  Federal  Government.  ^ 

Yet  every  group  that  comes  agrees,  yes,  generally  speaking  we 
ought  to  do  that,  but  in  this  particular  interest  we  need  to  have 
more  Federal  involvement.  That  is  what  we  had  altogether.  We  are 
approaching  now  6,000  political  packs  in  the  United  States,  all  of 
them  organized  to  further,  to  get  the  Federal  Government  more 
into  whatever  that  particular  group  wants  to  talk  about. 

Yet  the  majority  of  us  are  saying  at  the  same  time  simultaneous- 
ly, get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  some  things. 

How  do  you  do  both  at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Just  a  comment,  if  I  may. 

My  plea  would  be  to  this  subcommittee,  whether  the  role  of  the 
i'ederal  Government  is— more  money  or  no  money  or  leadership 
alone— my  plea  would  be  that  in  looking  at  the  problems  of  youth, 
don  t  just  think  of  them  as  school  problems,  just  as  the  people  over 
m  Labor  should  not  just  think  of  the  problems  of  youth  as  employ- 
ment problems. 

,  The  two  are  joined.  There  has  to  be  some  way  of  linking  school- 
ing and  emplo3anent  more  closely  together;  the  two  operate  now 
separately  from  each  other.  There  is  no  communication.  I  think 
that  IS  one  of  the  big  gaps  at  least  that  the  council  is  trying  to  get 
at.  1  would  urge  this  subcommittee  to  think  in  terms  of  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness,  looking  at  the  youth  problem. 

Don  t  just  think  of  it  in  terms  of  a  school  problem  because  I  don't 
think  the  solution  is  going  to  be  found  there. 

You  can  have  the  best  schools  in  the  world  and  if  there  are  no 
jobs  afterward  the  problem  still  exists. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Lipsitz,  in  many  of  our  alternative  education  programs,  stu- 
dents have  to  fit  certain  criteria  to  enter  that  program.  Very  often 
these  criteria  are  negative  criteria. 

Would  you  let  students  have  more  of  a  say  or  choice  in  selecting 
to  go  into  an  alternative  education  program? 

Dr  Lipsitz.  I  am  talking  specifically  about  the  young  adolescent 
population,  IS  that  right? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Yes. 

T       Lipsitz.  Yes,  absolutely.  I  know  you  are  a  former  tear  ^vr,  but 
1  don  t  know  at  what  level. 
Mr.  KiLPEE.  High  school. 
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Dr.  LiPSiTZ.  High  school.  I  am  really  very  concerned  that  this 
wildly  diverse  group  of  kids,  anybody  who  has  been  a  junior  high 
school  teacher  or  has  feared  I  am  going  to  be  assigned  to  a  junior 
high  school  knows  what  I  am  talking  about. 

With  the  possibility  of  about  6  years  of  difference  in  growth,  a 
group  of  13-year-olds.  I  don't  understand  how  we  think  that  we  can 
offer  one  program  to  this  diverse  population  of  kids.  I  am  not  even 
talking  about  cultural  or  ethnic  diversity.  I  am  not  talking  about 
farm  versus  urban  areas.  ,  .  ,  , 

I  am  just  talking  about  developmental  efforts.  I  think  here  again 
parents  often  know  who  their  kids  are  and  kids  have  a  better  sense 
of  who  they  are  than  people  assigning  them  to  programs.  If  there 
were  such  options  at  this  time,  I  think  that  we  could  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  dropout  that  occurs  later. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  know  that  many  early  alternative  education  pro- 
grams were  funded  by  LEAA,  and  you  can  assume  there  were 
certain  negative  criteria  then  to  enter  those  programs.  Some  pro- 
grams were  very  good,  some  not  so  good  and  some  were  bad.  I 
think  at  every  level  of  school  we  have  to  improve  our  counseling. 
Coupled  with  good  counseling,  and  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
student— there  would  be  a  lot  more  use  of  alternative  education. 

Dr.  Lipsrrz.  I  agree  with  you  completely. 

One  problem  is  that  you  have  to  be  a  problem  in  order  for 
anybody  to  pay  attention  to  you.  If  we  put  together  statistics  on 
juvenile  crime,  teenage  pregnancy,  serious  mental  health  problems, 
we  get  about  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the  kids  who  are 
distressed. 

That  is  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  adult  population.  This 
age  is  really  not  more  over  the  wall  than  any  other  age  group.  We 
perceive  them  that  way.  We  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  20 
percent,  not  any  to  the  80  percent.  That  group  is  just  as  diverse  as 
the  20  percent;  maybe  more  so. 

A  lot  of  people  think  this  is  an  age  group  that  should  be  up  and 
out  of  school  and  it  is  back  in  the  senior  high  school  when  they  can 
sit  more  and  learn  more;  we  have  reversed  it;  we  have  the  most 
alternatives  at  the  senior  high  levels  and  next  at  elementary  and 
pitifully  few  at  this  junior  high  level.  ,     v  .  v  r 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  In  the  school  district  in  which  I  live  and  in  which  1 
taught,  in  Flint,  Mich.,  motivated  by  another  cause,  to  try  to  inte- 
grate the  schools  racially,  the  board  set  up  some  magnet  schools. 
Students  have  a  great  deal  of  choice,  almost  complete  choice  in 
conjunction  with  their  parents,  for  example,  to  go  to  a  traditional 
junior  high  or  go  to  what  we  call  the  academy,  or  go  to  the  open 

school.  ...         _  r 

In  the  open  school  entrance  is  not  necessarily  based  on  quality  ot 
student  or  grade  point  average;  the  open  school  is  innovative,  but 
there  is  a  choice  there.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  students.  They  like 
to  have  that  choice,  but  we  should  try  to  eleminate  the  negative 
criteria  for  going  to  the  nontraditional  school. 

I  think  anything  we  can  do  to  enhance  that  would  be  good. 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  think  we  are  making  some  progress  in  the  area 
of  understanding  how  students  learn.  I  just  wanted  to  add  this 
hopeful  note  here  a  minute. 
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,  We  are  learning  more  and  more  about  the  way  students  process 
information  about  what  in  education  jargon  is  called  learning 
styles.  As  we  say,  we  are  now  able  to  identify  to  some  degree  those 
students  who  have  a  tendency  to  learn  from  the  written  word; 
other  students  who  seem  to  process  information  better  through  oral 
communication  and  yet  others  who  need  the  experience  and  in  the 
kinesthetic  kind  of  learning.  That  is  one  dimension. 

There  are  other  dimensions  v/e  were  able  to  identify.  We  can 
determine  now  which  students  really  do  learn  better  in  a  more 
open  situation,  as  contrasted  to  other  students  who  learn  better  in 
a  structured  situation. 

We  can  identify  to  some  degree  those  students  who  seem  to  learn 
better  in  a  peer  group  situation  and  those  who  need  adults. 

Interestingly  enough,  contrary  to  public  wisdom,  often  it  is  the 
gitted  student  that  seems  to  want  to  work  with  adults.  We  are 
making  progress. 

1  realize  it  is  frustrating  for  the  lay  public  and  educators  and 
everyone  else  not  to  be  able  to  have  educators  come  to  them  and 
tell  them  this  is  the  thing  to  do.  We  feel  excited  about  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going.  It  may  be  quite  possible  down  the  road  to 
begin  to  group  to  some  degree  students  with  like  learning  styles  as 
a  kind  of  a  practical  way  of  getting  at  what  we  know  about  the 
way  students  process  information. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON.  If  I  could  make  a  comment  on  the  last  two,  not 
only  are  there  exciting  new  ways  of  thinking  about  how  new  stu- 
dents learn.  Test  scores  in  the  first  three  grades  in  the  Iowa  test  of 
basic  skills  increased  over  the  first  decade.  In  the  first  3  years  of 
school  students  are  learning  the  essential  skills  of  reading  better 
than  they  have  before.  Scores  are  steady  from  grades  4  to  6  As 
Joan  suggests,  in  grade  7,  the  scores  begin  to  fall  on  comprehension 
and  vocabulary  learning  as  compared  to  previous  years.  That  does 
seem  to  be  an  area  where  we  have  declines  in  scores. 

What  Scott  was  saying  I  think  was  absolutely  true  about  the 
importance  of  the  new  research  that  talks  about  how  people  learn 
^^^^  ^^^^  actually  produces  payoff  in  better  test  scores. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  can  recall  when  I  taught  high  school  how  foolish  it 
seemed  at  times  to  try  to  push  a  student  through  Macbeth  when 
really  that  student  needed  some  help  in  basic  reading;  yet  we  had 
few  resources  to  call  upon  at  that  time. 

I  am  not  a  reading  specialist.  A  reading  specialist  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  the  school.  I  can  recall  early  back  in  my  teaching 
schools  had  what  we  called  in  those  days  remedial  reading  in  the 
firet  three  grades,  really  you  need  those  specialists  all  through  the 
school.  I  used  to  wonder  what  am  I  doing  with  Macbeth  when  this 
student  really  hasn  t  mastered  the  fundamental  reading. 

You  are  really  right.  You  weren't  equipped,  nor  was  I,  to  do  that 
type  of  reading  specialty. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

In  the  work  of  this  committee,  many  of  us  have  spent  time 
working  on  the  development  of  programs  for  specialized  segments 
of  society— abused  children,  abused  women,  handicapped  children 
educationally  or  environmentally  or  economically  deprived  chil- 
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dren.  As  you  visit  programs  around  the  country  to  try  to  deal  wUh 
those  problems,  you  find  really  some  spectacular  examples  of  1  elp 
and  mutual  relationships  that  clearly  everybody  is  benefnin^r 
from, 

Recently  on  one  of  the  national  TV  programs  was  this  ttacn'  •  n 
Chicago  who  is  teaching  these  children  to  r^ad  with  a  gre.^r  dc^;  oi' 
success.  The  immediate  response  of  the  legislator  is  to  say,  let  me 
create  that  nationwide  and  I  will  be  a  hero  in  my  own  ^}es. 

What  we  find  out  is  that  in  most  cases  the  success  of  thc«=?e 
programs  was  related  to  very  special  people  and  you  can't— until 
the  cloning  process  becomes  a  little  more  exact— we  can't  recreate 
those  people  in  5,000  programs  across  the  country  and  certainly  we 
can't  recreate  them  5,000  times  in  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  principals. 

The  point  of  my  comment  is  this:  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  said  this 
yesterday,  that  whether  it  is  the  junior  high,  as  it  is  called  in  my 
hometown,  or  the  high  school,  that  they  inherit  a  group  of  students 
every  year  that  are  a  little  different  problem  than  last  year,  very 
different  cases,  different  background  and  they  number  from  1,000 
to  2.800  at  the  junior  high  level,  whatever  it  is,  and  you  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  these  very  diverse  groups  of  students.  Yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  institution  that  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
v,f.Q.v  7;pcple  in  a  flexible  manner,  to  meet  each  of  their  individual 

'et  i.  whether  it  is  remedial  reading  or  bilingual  education,  or  a 

okv  .)  home  or  alcoholism  or  suicidal  tendencies,  that  the  institu- 

m  itseli  is  very  conservative  and  very  staid. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  change.  Based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation,  the  neighborhood  school  board 
knows  more  about  the  neighborhood  than  the  county  school  board, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  ability. 

We  have  been  having  a  number  of  meetings  with  principals 
around  the  country  from  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  :>{ 
very  diverse  organizations. 

I  make  an  attempt  to  talk  to  them  as  I  lecture  in  high  schools 
and  junior  high  schools.  One  principal  made  the  point  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  this  Congress  wouldn't  think,  and  certainly  the  U.S. 
Navy  wouldn't  think  of  sending  anything  from  a  tugboat  to  a 
nuclear  carrier  to  sea  without  somebody  in  command  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  good  things  and  all  of  the  bad  things  that 
take  place 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  ram  another  ship  at  sea,  we  all  know  who 
will  be  ultimately  responsible.  If  the  ship  goes  down  we  know  who 
the  last  one  is. 

My  concern  is  that  I  do  not  get  a  sense  in  talking  to  principals 
and  talking  to  teachers,  that  anybody  reallv  has  the  responsibility 
for  that  constituency  in  a  junior  high  school,  a  high  school,  or  even 
an  elementary  school— that  I  can  fire  the  bad  teacher,  that  I  can 
reward  the  good  teacher,  that  I  can  sit  down  with  my  student  body 
and  say  what  do  we  want  to  accomplish  this  year  and  we  can  meet 
the  demands  along  with  their  parents  of  the  things  we  want  to  do. 
In  theory,  that  is  what  we  did  last  night,  when  President  Carter 
told  us  what  he  wants  to  do  this  year.  Because  of  the  State  legisla- 
tion and  politics,  we  really,  despite  what  I  think  is  outstanding 
testimony  and  the  thoughts  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  have 
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put  a  great  number  of  hours  behind  that,  we  cannot  change  the 
system  to  meet  these  incredible  needs  that  are  coming  too  fast  and 
turious,  because  this  population  is  very  much  alive.  They  have  been 
subject  to  so  much  more  input  in  those  13  years  than  certainly  I 
was  or  you  were  or  anybody  else,  yet  we  have  this  kind  of  staid, 
tenured  operation  that  simply  is  to  take  them  into  one  door,  cope 
with  them  and  get  them  out  the  other  door  on  to  high  school, 
college,  marriage,  work,  or  whatever. 

Are  we  really  kidding  ourselves  to  think  that  I  can  create  a 
teacher  training  program  and  we  can  put  a  lot  of  dough  into  it,  we 
can  send  it  to  the  States,  or  we  can  create  various  vocational 
programs  at  this  level  and  have  them  work?  Because  I  see  just  in 
my  own  district,  and  we  do  this  too  often  in  my  business,  but  I  see 
whole  attitudes  change  when  a  new  principal  comes  or  an  old 
principal  leaves.  Teachers  and  students  are  excited;  there  is  a 
spring  in  their  step,  because  there  are  some  dynamics  going  on 

But  the  principal  is  slowly  strangled,  the  creativity  is  lost,  it  is 
sort  ot  like  R.embers  of  Congress,  it  grinds  you  down  in  time  My 
concern  is  really  for  that  fundamental  change  that  I  think  cries 
out  to  be  made.  I  do  not  see  how  we  do  it. 

That  was  a  very  long,  hopefully  coherent,  statement.  I  would 
appreciate  your  response,  because  I  just  worry  as  I  think  what  we 
do  to  change— categorical,  more  versus  less. 

Dr.  LiPSiTz.  Yes,  it  was  coherent  and  dismal  and  I  agree  with 
you,  but  I  think  most  of  us  having  gone  through  the  sixties  and 
thinking  that  we  really  could  do  wonderful  things  have  become 
much  more  conservative  and  have  looked  again  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  individual  school. 

C  of  the  things  you  were  just  describing,  whether  it  is  in 
Congress  or  at  the  school  level,  I  think  it  is  called  the  Hawthorne 
effect  in  ^'^search,  when  you  do  something  new  people  really  re- 
spond, w..  .ther  good  or  bad.  The  Hawthorne  effect  came  from  a 
study  decades  ago  in  a  plant  where  they  decreased  the  amount  of 
light  people  were  working  under  and  the  productivity  went  up.  The 
effect  is  there  because  people  feel  important  because  somebody  is 
paying  attention  to  them.  When  a  new  principal  comes  in  and  says, 
here  is  a  new  regime,  people  do  perk  up.  I  have  always  wondered 
why  we  try  to  control  under  the  Hawthorne  effect.  We  do  not  allow 
sabbaticals  for  principals  and  teachers,  the  way  we  do  at  the  col- 
lege level.  We  do  not  give  kind  of  R.  &  R.  for  people. 

The  other  thing  we  do  not  do  is  to  identify  the  schools  that  work 
instead  of  always  looking  at  the  problems.  There  is  a  wonderful 
^ha^  has  come  out  of  the  Citizens  Council  for  Ohio  Schools 
called  Orderly  Schools  that  Serve  Children".  If  you  look  at  that 
report  they  are  identifying  what  it  is  that  identifies  an  orderly 
schoo  .  Again,  if  you  look  at  it,  you  will  not  see  the  junior  high 
schools,  but  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  concerned  we  are  talking  about  new  programs-  I 
am  talkixig  about  the  programs  we  already  have.  The  national 
diffusion  wo-k  is  to  exemplify  programs  so  people  around  the  coun- 
try can  see  how  can  we  adapt  this  for  our  local  needs.  There  are 
State  facilitators  doing  this. 

In  preparation  for  my  testimony  I  had  somebody  on  my  staff  look 
at  the  exemplary  reports.  I  see,  how  many  are  serving  this  adoles- 
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cent  age  group,  if  I  were  a  principal  or  school  board  member,  I 
wanted  to  know  how  I  can  find  it  In  the  entire  national  diffusion 
network,  there  is  a  handful  of  programs  that  involve  the  disadvan- 
taged and  remedial  reading  or  mathematics  courses.  The  1978  edi- 
tion of  Educational  Programs  That  Work  is  their  publication  link- 
ing three  programs. 
Mr.  Miller.  What  is  the  name  of  the  publication? 
Dr.  LiPSiTZ.  Educational  Programs  That  Work. 
Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  other  publication?  The  ones  that  do  not? 
Dr.  LiPSiTZ.  They  are  trying  to  identify  exemplary  programs  they 
will  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  and  say  these  were  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  thinir.  they  are  good  and  want  to  put 
them  in  the  diffusion  network.  You  can  find  two  in  total,  two 
programs  around  the  country  that  link  career  programs  with  basic 
skills  around  the  country  and  hers  we  are  talking  about  work  and 
educational  skills.  If  someone  wanted  to  make  a  difference,  where 
would  one  turn  to?  We  are  not  doin^  our  job  on  the  programs  we 
already  have.  How  does  a  good  admirvistrator  find  out? 

Dr.  Thomson.  We  just  returned  from  our  annual  convention.  I 
must  compliment  you  on  your  remarks.  Had  you  given  your  re- 
marks at  one  of  our  sessions  you  would  have  received  a  standing 
ovation.  You  stated  exceedingly  well  the  kinds  of  frustrations  and 
concerns  that  most  administrators  have. 

Basically  what  we  face  is  a  management  proLlem  m  the  sense 
that  we  need  to  deliver  a  better  service  than  we  :.re  now.  Then  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  how  can  we  deliver  a  better  sei-vice.  I  think 
we  must  take  the  local  unit  if  a  better  service  is  to  be  delivered.  I 
say  that  not  because  I  think  principals  are  supermen  or  women, 
but  simply  that  is  the  best  chance  we  have  at  the  local  school  unit. 
The  school  principal  with  sufficient  resources  is  doing  a  needs 
assessment,  taking  a  needs  assessment  not  just  from  the  last 
person  who  walks  through  the  door,  but  a  plan  from  the  communi- 
ty, so  he  is  responding  to  the  consensus  of  what  the  community 
wants  in  the  way  of  an  educational  program. 

I  think  then  given  some  opportunity  for  leadership  which  as- 
sumes he  will  not  be  quite  as  bound  as  he  is  now  by  due  process 
hearings,  by  paperwork  and  categorical  aid  programs  and  appeals 
and  everything  else,  that  given  some  greater  latitude  and  flexibil- 
ity with  his  staff,  I  think  that  is  one  direction  that  we  can  go, 
perhaps  the  best  direction  we  can  go  to  improve  schools. 

Schools  more  than  any  other  institutions  are  face  to  face  with 
changes  taking  place  year  after  year  in  the  society.  Unless  the 
schools  have  the  flexibility  to  face  the  changes  taking  place  in  their 
own  community,  we  will  not  be  doing  the  job  well.  So  attention  to 
that  local  school  unit  and  the  opportunity  for  that  local  school  unit 
leader  called  the  principal  to  have  some  latitude  and  flexibility. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  things  you  said,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
phrased  it,  the  appeals,  the  paperwork,  is  that  not  getting  back  to 
if  you  never  come  to  Washington  the  first  time  you  wouia  not  have 
a  problem?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  problem,  there  is  too  much 
Washington  there. 

I  saw  as  a  study,  George  may  have  seen  it,  early  last  year,  you 
all  probably  will  know  what  this  is.  I  really  got  into  political 
trouble.  Somebody  came  before  the  subcommittee,  you  remember 
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who  it  was,  Jack,  they  had  received  a  grant,  a  Federal  grant,  and 
they  had  made  a  big  study  and  they  came  in  here  with  a  report 
that  looked  like  it  was  about  2  inches  thick.  They  testified  all  of 
one  mommg,  and  the  essence  of  what  they  found  was  that  you 
have  general  success  in  a  school  where  you  have  a  strong  principal 
who  IS  essentially  physically  present  where  he  is  able  to  acquire 
the  support  of  the  teachers,  where  the  parents  are  supportive  and 
involved,  and  where  the  students  are  involved. 

It  is  sort  of  strange  in  my  family,  my  mother  taught  school  for 
about  40  years;  she  is  now  84.  My  second  wife  taught  school  now 
tor  7  years;  she  is  about  40.  My  daughter  taught  school  for  7  years, 
and  she  is  about  30,  and  I  eryoyed  taking  that  report  to  the  three 
ot  them.  Well,  they  had  fun.  Everybody  knows  all  that.  Why  do  you 
have  to  have  a  national  study  and  some  Federal  grant  to  come 
back  and  tell  people  that  you  will  have  a  better  school  and  better 
results  if  you  have  a  strong  principal  who  is  essentially  physically 
present,  who  has  the  support  of  the  faculty,  the  teachers,  and  who 
has  the  support  and  involvement  of  the  parents,  and  where  the 
parents  and  students  are  involved.  I  think  everybody  with  a  little 
commonsense  knows  all  of  that.  You  cannot  get  that  by  law.  You 
can  no  more  create  virtue  than  a  battering  ram  can  create  a 
temple. 

You  do  not  legislate  good  schools.  I  think  there  are  needs  that 
are  beyond  that,  yet  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  the 
retarded  students,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  there  are  stu- 
dents who  need  to  be  taken  out  of  that  appropriate  setting  in  the 
school  and  four  or  five  of  them  need  to  be  shuffled  off  for  reasons 
of  one  or  another. 

We  need  the  special  teachers  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  involved  and  assisting  in  these  special  problems  and 
again  disseminating  information  and  innovate  and  so  forth.  That  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  to  me,  the  essence  of  whether  it  all  works 
gets  back  down  to  the  local  circumstance  and  the  local  people  who 
are  there  and  what  they  are  vidlling  to  do.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  we  can  do  about  that. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON.  I  have  worked  with  a  fair  number  of  State 
bureaucracies  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  all  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doing  so  many  difficult  things.  Some  of  the  State  bureaucra- 
cies are  just  impenetrable.  There  is  no  way  a  new  idea  or  program 
could  get  through  them.  There  has  to  be  some  kind  of  articulation 
between  local.  State,  and  Federal  organizations,  and  I  do  not  t}  ink 
that  has  been  a  target  of  much  serious  conjem. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  Hawthorne  effect.  My  state- 
ment was  a  little  bit  more  directed.  It  would  be  .ny  interpretation 
that  there  is  a  sense  that  maybe  for  a  moment  you  are  going  to 
have  control  more  than  the  tension;  that  for  a  momen  maybe  this 
new  principal,  like  a  new  President,  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
put  his  mark  on  this  bureaucracy  and  finds  out,  in  fact,  absent  a 
lot  of  luck,  it  will  not  happen. 

My  concern  is,  as  I  sit  here  and  look  at  the  recommendation  as 
to  the  kmds  of  thmgs  that  school  districts  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
do.  States  will  not  do  or  have  the  ability  to  do,  you  are  really 
talkmg  about  a  set  of  auxiliary  Pervices  rather  than  drastic 
changes  m  education.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  really  help  if  in  fact 
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the  system  continues  to  be  throttled  by  factors  which  are  beyond 
our  control.  Maybe  it  would  be  more  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor-Management  Subcommittee  of  this  committee  to  determine 
who  has  the  ability  to  say  that  teacher  is  an  alcoholic,  or  incompe- 
tent, or  wonderful  and  should  be  moved  to  the  head  of  the  class,  if 
I  may.  Maybe  that  would  do  more  to  free  the  creativity  than  all 
the  Federal  dollars  that  we  have  sent  you.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  creativity  will  be  restricted  and  will  not  be  performing  in  an 
enlightening  way  at  those  institutions. 

I  think  these  may  be  the  most  important  hearings  we  have  ever 
held  in  this  committee,  and  given  the  population  and  the  problems 
which  they  are  going  to  face  and  the  problems  with  which  they 
grow  up.  I  am  very  concerned  about  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Andrews 
will  testify  I  am  one  of  the  better  firehouse  dogs,  you  bring  a  need 
and  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  it.  But  I  am  not  sure  we  can  help  at  this 
moment  because  the  problem  is  so  constricted  by  State  admin^tra- 
tion  and  labor-management  problems  that  I  cannot  help  you.  That 
is  of  concern  to  me  obviously,  because  then  you  might  determine 
you  will  not  need  me  and  I  will  really  feel  badly,  you  know. 

I  would  hope  that  maybe  you  would  followup,  because  we  are 
going  to  continue  this  hearing  and  we  will  obviously  continue  this 
discussion  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  go  out  to  some  of  the 
regions  of  this  country  and  as*^  other  principals  and  participants  in 
this  system.  If  I  jog  something  in  your  mind  about  the  structure  of 
this  system— I  am  terribly  concerned  what  should  be  the  most 
dynamic  and  liberal  in  the  sense  of  new  ways  is  really  just  the 
opposite  as  we  start  to  feed  young  people  through  the  system.  We 
miss  some  of  the  young  people.  r  j      x  i 

So,  I  would  hope  you  might  consider  that,  because  I  do  not  Icnow 
if  we  can  measure  up  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  under  the 
current  operating  rules.  ,    ,  ^  , 

Dr  Lipsrrz.  Let  me  give  you  one  thing  to  look  for  when  you  are 
going  out  and  looking,  that  is  all,  to  make  you  a  little  more 
deoressed. 

Auxiliary  teacher  resources  would  be  my  second  choice.  Look  at 
the  kids  receiving  those  services;  look  at  their  day,  their  school 
day. 

When  I  was  teaching  

Mr.  Miller.  Their  school  day? 

Dr.  LiPsrrz.  Look  at  how  disjointed  their  school  day  becomes  and 
look  how  many  different  people  claim  a  piece  of  an  individual 

When  I  was  teaching,  a  certain  number  of  kids  in  each  class 
would  be  pulled  out  two  to  three  times  a  week  for  special  services.  I 
would  defy  an  "A"  student  to  keep  up  with  the  class  if  I  am 
insisting  that  student  keep  up,  if  I  am  sticking  to  a  mandated 
curriculum.  A  student  could  not  keep  up.  Yet  we  are  asking  that 
most  of  the  kids  at  risk,  manage  to  keep  up  while  receiving  those 
auxiliary  services  during  the  day.  x  i  i   i.  u 

Or  look  at  the  way  auxiliary  teachers  help  or  do  not  help  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom.  A  teacher  who  I  spoke  to  the  other  day  said 
she  was  going  out  of  her  mind  because  of  the  mainstream  program 
and  she  did  not  have  the  necessary  training.  She  went  to  the 
resource  teacher  and  said,  ''Help  me"  and  was  handed  14  books. 
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When  you  decide  resource  teachers  are  the  way  fc  ^o.  you  have  to 
look  at  some  of  the  side  effects  of  that,  also.  There  -e  good  and 
bad  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  interesting  you  raise  the  point  because  maybe 
the  single  most  direct  complaint  of  Members  of  Congress  is  the  way 
their  day  is  chopped  up  in  which  there  is  no  -  Titinuity  of  time  in 
which  you  can  talk  to  anyone.  As  you  witnes&eii  today,  we  are  all 
supposed  to  be  in  four  other  places  for  special  treatment.  It  does 
not  work  that  way. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  your  work,  and  your  words 
ot  wisdom  to  us.  I  would  hope  you  would  consider  our  offer  to 
continue  to  discuss  with  us,  to  make  material  available  to  us  on 
wL  ^'^^  high.  The  junior  col- 

leges in  California,  you  have  to  call  them  "community  colleges" 
because  they  do  not  like  to  be  junior  to  colleges.  But  what  would  be 
a  preferred  name  for  a  junior  high? 

fV,?^^k^'^"^-jT,^®  what  to  call  it  is  a  sign  of 

the  chaos,  middle  grade,  there  is  no  way  to  call  it,  just  the  way  we 
wnT-'frilT  ^^'^f„^o  call,  these  young  people;  there  is  a  horrible 
word  trancessants  ;  that  is  what  some  educators  use 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  get  you  in  a  lot  of  political  trouble  here 

Thank  you.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  a  week  from  next 

'fi^ru  ^'      ^'"1  ®"Sage  m  these  hearings  again. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to 
roconvene  Tuesday,  February  5,  1980.] 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  OX  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Student  Achievement  and  Curriculum 


TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  5,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  ok  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9.:J0  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room 
2257.  Ravburn  House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Kildee,  Miller,  Good- 
ling,  Erdahl,  and  Hinson 
*":  .aff  present:  John  F.  Jenniugs,  counsel. 

Chairman  Perkins,  I  want  to  start  the  hearings  on  time.  I  see 
now  we  have  a  quorum. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  :s  continuing  oversight  hearings  today  on  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  give  the  subcommittee  a 
general  idea  of  some  of  tlie  problems  and  some  of  the  positive 

rS^^  l^^^        occurring  in  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

This  hearing  will  be  focusing  on  two  very  important  aspects  of 
secondary  education:  st  .cent  achievement  and  curriculum. 

We  wili  open  with  ^  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  who  will 
discuss  secondary  students'  achievement.  Dr.  Hanford  and  Mr. 
Weber  will  testily  on  whether  there  has  been  a  decline  in  students' 
achievement  an-y.  on  the  meaning  of  the  decline  in  SAT  scores. 

The  next  t^  *:^  witnesses,  Dr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sang,  will  talk 
about  what  school  districts  can  do  to  improve  secondary  students' 
achievement,  one  from  the  perspective  of  a  district  where  standard- 
ized tost  scores  have  fallen,  and  the  other  from  a  district  where 
test  scores  have  riseii 

'^'hen  we  will  proceed  tc  a  second  panel  of  witnesses,  who  will 
focus  on  secondary  school  curriculum.  Dr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Gray 
will  testify  on  recent  trends  in  curriculum  and  in  what  direction 
curriculum  should  take  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh  vill  present  information  on  a  successful  curricu- 
lar  innovation  in  his  district.  Mr.  Rosenbloom  will  speak  about 
parental  involvement  in  the  school  curriculum. 

I'his  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  hearing,  so  let  us  proceed 
by  having  the  first  panel  come  around.  Dr.  Hanford,  Mr.  Weber, 

.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sang,  all  of  you  come  up,  please. 
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Without  objection,  all  of  your  prepared  statements  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record.  ^         tt    ^  , 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  George  Hanford,  Dr.  Ronald 
Edmonds,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Sang  follow:] 
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Prkparko  Statkmknt  or  Gkorqe  H.  Hanforo,  Prksioent,  the  College  Board 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  George  Hanford, 
president  of  the  College  Board.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  you 
today  on  the  subject  of  student  achievement  and  the  school  curriculum. 

These  two  topics  are  generally  germano  to  the  mission  of  the  College 
Board  as  an  association  of  schools  and  colleges  concerned  with  the 
transition  from  secondary  to  higher  education  and  were  specifically 
addressed  on  the  College  Board's  behalf  by  a  blue-ribbon  Panel  appointed 
in  the  fall  of  1975  to  assess  the  implications  of  declining  scores  on 
the  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT).    The  Panel's  findings  are 
reported  in  the  attached  On  Further  Rxamination.  published  in  the  summer 
of  \.>  >      The  major  and  central  portion  of  my  testimony  summarizes  that 
report . 

Much  has  hnppLMied  to  affecc  the  world  of  the  College  Board  since  the 
publication  of  the  Panel's  findings  and,  before  getting  to  the  summary,  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  those  events  that  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
relevant  to  the  subcommittee's  general  interests  and  to  its  specific  1980 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  decline  in  SAT  scores  between 
1963  and  1977. 

For  one  thing,  average  annual  SAT  scores  have  continued  to  drift 
ever  so  slightly  downward  over  the  last  two  years.    Second,  the  findings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bakke  case  have  tended  to  call  attention  to 
a  broader  definition  of  talent  which  the  College  Board,  among  others,  has 
been  exploring  for  many  years...  an  exploration  cond-jcied  in  the  full 
realization  that  the  verbal  and  mathematical  reasoning  abilities  measured 
by  the  S.-M  constitute  only  one  small  part  of  the  college  admissions 
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assessment  process.     Bakke  also  called  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
minority  and  poor  students  do  less  well  than  majority  students  on  tests 
like  the  SAT       a  'Mrcumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  reflects  not  bias 
in  the  tcsv.  hut  conditions  in  society. 

Third,  you  should  of  course  consider  the  Panel's  findings  in  the 
li>',ht  of  the  reccpt  attacks  that  have  been  mounted  on  standardized  tests 
generally  and  tlie  SAT  in  particular  through  legislative  initiatives  and 
"so-called"  consumer-inspired  rhetoric.     In  this  regard  I  can  only  point 
to  the  timini;  of  events  and  suggest  that  the  SAT  is  being  treated  by  its 
deiiMctors  like  the  messenger  who  brought  the  bad  news. 

iMKilly,  before  attempting  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  Advisory 
l.itu'l  on  the  Decline  in  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores  let  me  make  a 

I  much  trinhasized  throughout  the  Panel's  deliberations.    The  SAT  was 
i!i*s  I  j^n-.'d  with  only  one  purpose  in  mind,  to  holj)  predict  how  well  indi- 
vidual students  will  perform  academically  in  college.     It  was  not  designed 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  schools.    Yet  that  connection 
was  made  and  that  connection,  the  Panel  found,  was  not  totally  without 
substance. 

***** 

SUMMARY  or  FINDINGS  OF  THU  ADVISORY  PANHL 

In  October  1975 »  in  response  tc  a  steady  decline  in  SAT  scores  which 
bciian  in  1965,  the  College  Board,  in  cooperation  with  I-ducational  Testing 
Service,  :i{>pointed  a  special  Advisory  Panel  on  Score  Decline  to  look  into 
the  situation  and  to  recommend  research  efforts  that  should  be  undertaken 
to  shed  light  on  the  problem.    Chaired  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
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Willard  Wirtz,  the  Panel's  21  members  included  some  of  the  country's 
top  experts  in  measurement,  education,  sociology,  and  other  fields,  as 
well  as  practicinR  school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers. 

In  its  report  issued  in  August  1977,  the  Panel  found  the  drop  in 
average  SAT  scores  over  the  past  M  years  to  be  both  real  and  significant. 
Between  1963  and  1977,  the  average  scores  on  the  verbal  section  of  the 
test  dropped  49  points,  from  478  to  429;  the  average  score  on  the  mathe- 
matical section  dropped  ."^2  points,  from  502  to  470.    The  Panel  rejected 
the  notion  that  there  was  any  one  cause  for  the  decline  in  SAT  averages 
and  pointed  instead  to  an  amalgam  of  social  and  educational  changes  during 
the  previous  decades.     More  specifically,  the  Panel  assigned  fifty  percent 
of  the  decline  to  changes  in  the  group  of  students  taking  the  SAT,  and 
attributed  the  remainder  to  problems  in  the  schools  and  to  pervasive 
factors  in  .Xnicrican  society,  including  less  emphasis  on  critical  reading 
and  careful  writing  in  America's  high  schools,  excessive  television- 
viewing,  changes  in  the  family»s  role,  and  the  social  disruption  of  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s. 
COMPOSITIONAL  QIANGF 

After  thoroughly  reviewing  all  existing  evidence  and  the  results  of 
38  specially  commissioned  research  studies,  the  panelists  identified  two 
stages  in  the  score  decline,  each  with  somewhat  differing  causes.  The 
first  took  place  between  1963  and  1970,  when  expansion  of  educational 
opportunity  produced  compositional  changes  in  the  cross-section  of 
students  taking  the  SAT,    The  new  testing  population  included  more  test 
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takers  with  lower  high  school  grades,  more  test  takers  from  low-income 
and  minority  groups,  who  traditionally  scorr?  lower,  and  more  women,  whose 
mathematics  scores  tend  to  be  lower  than  those  of  men. 

Also  in  the  context  of  compositional  change,  the  Panel  pointed  to 
shifts  in  the  SAT-taking  population  involving  changing  college-going 
patterns.     Fifteen  years  earlier,  most  SAT  takers  were  students  enroute 
to  relatively  prestigious  and  selective  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities.     While  the  number  of  those  in  the  SAT  population  going 
on  to  this  type  of  postsecondary  institutions  remained  virtually  constant 
at  first  (until  1967},  a  cumulatively  increasing  percentage  of  test  takers 
began  to  follow  different  courses:    to  colleges  and  universities  with 
less  selective  or  even  open  admissions  policies,  to  two-year  colleges, 
to  training  with  a  more  technical  or  vocational  emphasis. 

There  are  score  differentials  of  from  60  to  85  points  (H  between 
test  takers  going  on  to  four-year  colleges  (who  average  higher  scores) 
and  those  w^o  subsequently  enter  two-year  colleges  and  (2)  between  test 
takers  who  go  directly  from  high  school  to  college  (averaging  higher 
scores)  and  those  who  do  not.    There  were  substantially  larger  percentages 
of  these  lower-scoring  groups  in  the  SAT  population  in  1072  than  there 
had  been  in  1960;  the  increases  in  both  caseswere  from  about  8  percent 
(in  1960)  to  approximately  15  percent  (in  1972). 

These  shifts  in  college-going  patterns  were  more  than  just  reflections 
of  the  compositional  changes  already  identified.     It  was  during  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s  that  two-year  community  colleges  grew  so  fast  and  that 
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more  flexible  admissions  policies  were  adopted  by  many  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.    The  SAT,  originally  used  as  an  instrument  for  assessing 
thij  abilities  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  high  school  students  to 
do  a  particular  type  of  post  secondary  work,  came  to  be  taken  increasingly 
by  ii  much  wider  variety  of  students  with  more  diverse  prospects  in  mind. 

1lic  committee  found  that  the  largest  part  of  the  SAT  score  decline 
bctwi*en  Ul63  and  about  1970  was  identifiaole  with  compositional  changes 
in  the  mix  of  the  SAT-taking  group--  considered  both  in  terms  of  the  test 
takers  coming  from  higher-  and  lower-scoring  groups  and  in  terms  of  their 
plans  for  going  on  to  college.    The  Panel  estimated  that  in  the  first 
stap,e,  t^   se  changes  accounted  for  two-tl  irds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
score  decline  and  school  and  societal  problems  for  the  remainder.  Even 
during  this  first  period,  however,  the  Panel  found  that  there  were  emerging 
signs  of  more  "pervasive"  influences  or  forces,  going  beyond  any  "composi- 
tional" changes,  which  were  having  an  effect  not  only  on  the  overall  SAT 
averages  hut  also  within  the  various  groupings  of  test  takers.    From  about 
1970  on.  the  composition  of  the  SAT-taking  population  had  become  compara- 
tively more  stabilized  with  respect  to  its  economic,  ethnic,  and  social 
background.    Yet  the  score  decline  continued  and  then  accelerated;  there 
were  particularly  sharp  drops  during  the  three-year  period  from  1972-75. 
Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  decline  since  1970  could  be  attributed  to 
continuing  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  test-taking  group.    With  a  handful 
of  exceptions,  the  drop  in  scores  in  recent  years  was  virtually  across  the 
board,  affecting  liigh-scoring  and  lower-scoring  groups  alike. 
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PERVASIVE  CHANGE 

According  to  the  Panel,  the  second  stage  of  score  decline  began  in 
1970  and  extended  to  the  time  of  its  report.    Panel  members  attributed  the 
decline  in  this  second  stage  less  to  changes  in  the  group  of  test  takers 
and  more  to  a  series  of  interrelated  and  pervasive  influences  or  forces 
in  education  and  society.    The  Panel  cautioned,  however,  that  these 
factors  could  not  be  assigned  exact  degrees  of  influence  and  that  its 
evidence  for  some  of  them  was  only  circumstantial.    It  pointed  particularly 
to  six  sets  of  developments: 

1)  Changes  in  the  high  school  courses  of  study.    The  Panel  noted 

a  significant  dispersal  of  learning  activities  and  emphasis  in  the  schools, 
reflected  particularly  in  the  adding  of  many  elective  courses  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  courses  that  all  students  alike  are  required  to 
take.     It  found  that  many  of  the  curriculum  changes  reflected  a  tendency 
to  avoid  precise  thinking  and  the  demands  it  makes  on  both  students  and 
teachers.     In  the  Panel's  view,  the  key  factors  in  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  curriculum  and  the  decline  in  the  college  entrance  examination 
scores  were  that  less  thoughtful  reading  was  being  demanded  and  done  in 
high  school  and  that  careful  writing  had  apparently  about  gone  out  of 
style.    The  Panel  rejected,  however,  any  broadside  condemnation  of  electives, 
and  pointed  instead  to  the  central  importance  of  restoring  the  traditions 
of  critical  reading  and  careful  writing. 

2)  Changes  in  learning  standards  in  the  schools  and  in  the  society. 
The  Panel  found  clearly  observable  evidence  of  diminished  seriousness  of 
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purpose  and  attention  to  mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  schools, 
the  home,  and  the  society  generally.     It  pointed  to  automatic  grade-to- 
grade  promotion,  grade  inflation,  the  tolerance  of  increased  absenteeism, 
the  reduction  of  homework,  and  the  lowering  of  the  demand  levels  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  and  learning  materials.     Its  special  study 
of  textbooks  indicated  that  many  current  11th  grade  materials  were  at  what 
had  been  considered  in  the  past  a  9th-to-10th  grade  level;  that  a  con- 
stantly increasing  percentage  of  textbook  space  was  taken  up  by  pictures, 
larger  print,  wider  margins,  shorter  words  and  sentences  and  paragraphs; 
that  the  amount  of  exposition  was  decreasing,  the  amount  of  narrative 
going  up;  that  the  assignments  called  increasingly  for  underlining, 
circling,  and  filling  in  of  single  words  --  with  no  encouragement  for 
•students  to  learn  to  write. 

The  Panel's  conclusion  was  that,  in  general,  there  had  been  a  lowering 
of  educational  ?'^\ndards,  and  that  this  had  been  a  factor  in  the  decline 
in  SAT  scores.     1:   stressed  that  the  correction  of  the  various  elements  in 
this  situation  requi.-ed  the  collaboration  of  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  the  broader  commui  ;*v  in  the  establishment  of  standards  that  can  be 
truly  considered  hig!»er  c     '  as  they  recognize  youth's  essential  diversity. 

3)    Changes  in  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.    The  Panel  considered  home  learning  of  critical  importance  in 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  academic  test  score 
averages.     It  noted  that  research  was  only  just  beginning  into  the  ques- 
tions of  what  effect  there  may  be  on  academic  test  scores  as  a  consequence 
of  broken  homes,  of  there  being  one  parent  (or  none)  present  instead  of 
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two,  of  the  mother's  working  outside  the  home  either  by  necessity  or  by 
choice,  or  of  the  father's  allocation  (again  by  either  necessity  or 
choice)  of  his  time  and  interests.    The  Panel  further  noted  that  the 
number  of  children  from  divorced  families  had  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years,  that  desertion  rates  were  increasing,  and  that  the  number  of 
children  living  with  one  parent  or  none  was  in.-reasing  at  the  rate  of  over 
300.000  per  year.    Although  the  effects  of  such  factors  as  family  comrcu- 
rication.  parental  reading  habits,  or  paternal  concern  with  education 
could  not  be  identified,  the  Panel  concluded  that  there  was  probably 
more  than  coincidence  between  the  decline  in  SAT  scores  and  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  children  living  in  two-parent  homes. 

4)    Television.    Noting  that  by  age  16.  most  children  have  spent 
between  10.000  and  15.000  hours  watching  ^  levision       more  time  than 
they  have  spent  in  school  -  the  Panel  :>u'-nised  that  this  had  detracted 
from  homework,  coatpeted  with  schooling  uk).    generally,  and  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  SAT  average  scores.    n.e  Panel  also  considered  the 
developing  scientific  evidence  that  the  functioninvi  of  the  mind  may  be 
such  that  entirely  different  parts  of  it  aro  involv-d  in  (1)  following 
a  line  of  script  or  type  (as  in  a  textbook  or  on  a  college  entrance  ex- 
amination),  and  (2)  watching  something  such  as  a  television  scrden.  If 
true,  this  suggests  an  intriguing  possible  disparity  between  television's 
teaching  processes  and  conventional  academic  testing  techniques.  With 
traditional  education  and  television  currently  out  of  kilter,  the  Pa..el 
viewed  the  prospect  as  one  of  competing  promise  and  threat. 
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5)    National  turmoil.     Referring  to  a  "decade  of  distraction,'*  the 
Panel  said  there  was  simply  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  the  trauma, 
between  1967  and  1975,  of  divisive  war,  political  assassinations,  burning 
cities,  and  the  corruption  of  national  leadership  affected  students' 
motivation  and  whether  there  was  a  consequent  effect  on  their  college 
entrance  examination  scores.    Members  were  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  all  this  probably  had  made  a  difference. 

61    Motivation.    The  Panel  found  that  there  had  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  young  people's  learning  motivation  and  considered  it  plausible 
speculation  that  as  opportunities  for  getting  into  college  had  widened, 
there  may  have  been  luss  concentration  of  student  effort?  in  preparing 
for  college  entrance  examinations. 

R[;jncTf:i)  tih-oiui-s 

The  Panel  ossentiiilly  rejected  a  number  of  other  theories  about  the 
po?sihle  causes  of  the  declining  scores.     For  example,  it  concluded  that 
tt     «;core  decline  did  not  result  from  changes  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
tesi  or  the  ways  of  scoring  it.    Although  extensive  research  was  conducted 
on  •,  is  possibility,  it  found  the  Rducr.tional  Testing  Service's  procedures 
for  equating  successive  editions  of  the  test  and  checking  against  item 
obsolescence  to  be  as  "sophisticated  and  reliable  as  the  state  of  the 
psychometric  art  permits."    In  fact,  two  technical  analyses  re<iuestcd  by 
the  Panel  indicated  an  "upward  drift"  of  8  to  !2  points  in  the  scaling 
of  scores  between  the  I0f,3  and  1973  SAT.    This  meant  that  the  declines 
in  the  ability  the  SAT  measures  wore  in  fact  from  8  to  12  points  larger 
than  ihe  recorded  and  reported  rcores  indicate. 
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The  Panel  concluded  also  that  the  decline  did  not  result  from  the 
SAT  having  been  maintained  in  its  traditional  form  amid  changes  in  Icirning 
processes  and  what  students  are  being  taught.     It  found  that  the  positive 
correlation  between  SAT  scores  and  students'  higa  school  grades  had  in- 
creased over  the  past  10  years.    Those  findings,  the  Panel  said,  leave 
little  basis  for  the  suggestion  that  the  SAT  had  gotten  ojt  of  line  with 
eUher  secondary  or  postsecondary  practices  or  standards  -  so  far.  that 
is,  as  these  practices  and  standards  are  reflected  in  stuoents'  academic 
grades. 

While  there  was  no  clear  and  definitive  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  cultural  bias  in  the  SAT  might  account  for  part  of  the  score 
decline,  the  Panel  noted  that  racial  bias  would  app^ear  to  be  more  likely 
to  infect  the  verbal  test  than  it  would  the  math  test,  yet  the  differences 
between  the  averages  for  various  ethnic  groups  are  larger  on  the  math 
test  than  they  are  on  the  verbal  test.    Although  the  available  information 
was  incomplete,  the  Panel  found  that  the  predictive  validity  of  the  SAT 
appeared  to  be  substantially  the  same  for  students  in  different  ethnic 
groups  and  for  women  and  men. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  its  report,  the  Panel  expressed  concern  about  the  relationship 
between  traditional  testing  techniques  and  the  introduction  into  the 
learning  processes  of  new  forms  of  communication  and  teaching  instruments: 
tape  recorders,  films  and  film  strips,  television,  and  the  like.  The 
Panel  urged  that  the  College  Board  and  ETS  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the 
function  of  tests  at  the  passage  point  between  high  school  and  college. 
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including  an  evaluation  of  the  traditional  tests  on  the  basis  of  a  deter- 
mination of  whatever  can  be  distilled  from  current  national  concerns 
about  society's  educational  values.    This  would  include,  the  Panel  suggested, 
the  further  development  of  "what  is  in  effect  a  brokering  function  between 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education       a  critically  important  function 
too  little  exercised  by  either  public  or  private  agencies." 


In  reflecting  on  these  findings  of  the  Advisory  Panel,  I  am  struck 
by  the  wisdom  of  your  pubcominittee  in  undertaking  its  current  exploration. 
The  decline  in  SAT  scores  may  indeed  signal  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
American  education  but,  if  so,  the  change  was  in  my  judgement  worth  the 
price.    The  history  of  the  educational  enterprise  from  World  War  II  into 
the  1970s  was  one  of  remarkable  success,  not  only  accoiiunodating  an  age 
group  that  grew  by  40"^  in  one  year  and  stayed  there  but  also  managing  to 
keep  more  poor  nnd  minority  students  in  school  longer  at  the  same  time.  That 
this  effort  was  achieved  with  so  little  change  in  quality  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  American  people. 

But  ROW  the  pressure  of  numbers  has  diminished  and  we  have  a  breathing 
spoil  in  which  we  can  take  stock  and  adjust  that  quality,  if  it  needs  ad- 
justing, in  ways  that  will  reflect  our  society's  values  in  the  1980s,  I 
am  pleased  you  are  undertaking  that  task. 

Attachment 
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Prefatory  Note 


"No  topic  related  to  the  programs  of  the  College  Board  has  received  more  public 
attention  in  recent  years  than  the  unexplained  decline  in  scores  earned  by  students 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  trustees  and  the  officers  of  the  College  Board 
beheve  that  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  investigate  and  interpret  this  phenomenon 

to  the  public  at  large  

"We  are  appointing  a  blucribbon  panel  to  assist  in  making  sense  out  of  the  complex 
and  mterrelated  issues  involved.  The  pane!  will  be  asked  to  audit  the  steps  already 
taken  to  insure  the  psychometric  integrity  of  the  tests,  to  suggest  additional  ones  if 
appropriate,  to  examine  other  •  -ds  of  research  already  done,  and  to  identify  re- 
search that  still  needs  to  be  done  m  order  to  deal  eff.-ctively  with  the  score  decline 
issue  as  it  relates  to  candidate  population,  secondary  education,  and  society." 

With  these  words,  written  in  October  1975  in  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  Col- 
lege Board,  and  in  consultation  with  William  W.  Turnbull,  president  of  Educational 
Testmg  Service,  I  invited  the  21  members  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  the  Scholastic 
Aputude  Test  Score  Decline  to  undertake  this  work.  They  were  asked  to  function 
"as  an  advisory  body  to  the  presidents  of  the  College  Board  and  Educational  Testing 
Service,"  and  in  that  capacity  "to  consider  the  matter  of  the  sat  score  decline  and 
assist  in  the  [development  of  an)  understanding  of  it." 

The  panelists  have  been  extraordinarily  generous  in  the  investment  of  their  per- 
sona! time  and  effort,  and  they  have  brought  to  the  problem  a  level  of  professional 
expertise  that  would  be  hard  to  match.  In  addition  to  the  four  lengthy  plenary  ses- 
sions held  by  the  full  panel  and  the  several  meetings  of  its  three  working  subgroups, 
uncounted  hours  of  homework  and  individual  exchanges  of  correspondence  sur^ 
rounded  the  deliberative  process.  The  discussions  at  each  session  were  based  on 
diligent  advance  attention  to  a  wealth  of  background  materials  rwjuested  bv  the 
members  and  produced  by  internal  and  external  researchers.  The  panel's  delibera- 
tions were  also  enriched  by  the  availability  of  a  number  of  contemporary  external 
documents  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  score  decline  issue.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  costs  of  the  panel-generated  investigations,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
panel  itself,  have  been  borne  by  the  College  Board,  with  the  rest  underwritten  by 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

Although  the  panel  was  technically  appointed  to  advise  the  College  Board  and 
Educational  Testing  Service,  its  mission  from  the  start  emphasized  its  independence, 
including  the  freedom  to  deliberate  such  is.sues  as  it  chose  to  consider  and  to  report 
Its  findings  in  the  public  interest,  whether  or  not  they  might  be  critical  of  the  College 
Board  or  ets.  Consistent  with  that  spirit,  the  College  Board  is  pleased  to  publish  the 
panel's  report  as  it  was  submitted  to  us.  In  doing  so,  the  College  Board  and  ets  re- 
serve the  right -indeed,  recognize  their  responsibility-tc  Tomment  over  time  on 
its  findings  as  particularly  interested  members  of  the  educational  community  and  the 
greater  so<:iciy  we  seek  to  serve.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  express  President  Turnbull's 
and  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  panel  and  to  command  their  report  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  care  about  education  in  the  United  States. 


S,  P.  Marland,  Jr. 
July  1977 
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Introduction 


Every  yean  for  14  years  now.  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  average  scores  more 
than  a  million  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  get  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(sat)  they  take  in  seeking  admission  to  college.  The  panei  has  been  asked  by  the  Col- 
lege Board  (which  sponsors  the  sat)  and  Educational  Testing  Service  (ets)  (which 
develops  and  administers  it)  to  look  into  this  situation  and  to  report  publicly  its  find- 
ings and  conclusions  about  the  score  decline.  This  is  that  report. 

Starting  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  score  decline  as  they  appear  under  micro- 
scopic scrutiny  and  seem  to  permit  objective  analysis,  we  try  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
report  to  provide  broader  perspective.  This  means  proceeding  from  what  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  on  the  basis  of  available  data,  to  what  we  believe  is  reasonable 
mterprelation  of  broader  evidence,  to  what  v,  e  speculate  about  as  concerned  indi- 
viduals. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  College  Board  and  ets  is  in  determining  whether 
anything  about  the  test  itself  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  scores.  Following  a 
factual  statement  in  Part  One.  we  deal  with  this  set  of  questions  in  Part  Two. 

The  public*s  interest  however,  is  not  in  the  psychometric  technicalities  of  the  sat 
score  decline  but  in  its  implications  regarding  what  is  widely  perceived  as  serious  de- 
terioration of  the  learning  process  in  America.  More  and  more  high  school  graduates 
show  up  in  college  classrooms,  employers*  personnel  offices,  or  at  other  common 
checkpoints  with  barely  a  speaking  acquainL^nce  with  the  English  language  and  no 
writing  facility  at  all.  Parents  watch  children  come  home  from  school,  without  home- 
work, to  sit  passively  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  in  front  of  television  sets  until 
they  have  sj.ent  more  time  there  than  anyplace  else  except  in  bed.  Although  the  sat 
score  figures  are  too  small  a  window  for  surveying  this  broad  condition,  they  provide 
special  insight  into  it. 

A  major  part  of  the  decline  in  college  entrance  examination  scores,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  student  group 
taking  the  test,  resulting  from  the  deliberate  and  historic  decision  in  this  country  in 
the  1960s  to  extend  and  expand  educational  opportunity  and  to  eliminate  previous 
discrimination  in  according  it.  The  sat  data  permit  a  relatively  objective  determina- 
tion-covered  in  Part  Three  of  the  report-of  the  effects  on  the  test  scores  of  the 
changing  composition  of  the  group  taking  these  examinations. 

Equally  clearly,  the  score  decline  also  reflects,  particularly  in  the  1970s,  the  opera- 
tion  of  other  more  pervasive  forces.  Although  the  test  score  statistics  do  not  them- 
selves indicate  the  nature  of  these  forces,  ti.erc  are  available  data  that  permit  in- 
formed conjecture  about  the  impact  on  learning  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
both  the  schools  and  the  society  during  a  period  of  turbulence  and  distraction  rarely 
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paralleled  in  American  history.  This  context  is  described  and  discussed  in  Part  Four. 

The  sources  on  which  we  have  relied  are  indicated  in  Reference  Nor*!s  at  the  end 
of  the  report.  Many  of  these  sources  are  special  studies  made  for  the  panel,  and  they 
are  available  in  a  separate  volume  of  Appendixes  to  the  report. 

No  one  of  us  on  the  panel  would  have  put  everydiing  in  the  repon  in  the  form  it 
takes  here.  We  share  the  feeling,  nevertheless,  that  this  comes  close  enough  to  what 
seems  important  to  all  of  us  to  warrant  submerging  our  small  differences  so  that  our 
larger  agreement  is  plain. 
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Part  One.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
and  the  Score  Decline 


THE  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  has  been  used  since  the  nj-^us  to  help  de- 
termine high  school  students'  apparent  preparedness  for  college.  Many 
colleges  and  universities  recjuire  applicants  for  admission  to  submit  .sat 
scores  for  consideration  along  with  high  school  academic  and  extracur- 
ricular records,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  results  of  personal 
inteniews.  Others  make  similar  use  of  a  comparable  examination  administered  by 
the  American  College  Testing  (act)  Program.  Still  others  retjuire  no  standardized 
college  entrance  examination. 

Given  in  different  editions  several  times  a  year  at  locr.tions  all  over  the  country,  the 
SA I  is  taken  primarily  by  seniors  but  also  by  a  large  nuin)>er  of  juniors  and  by  a  few 
others.  Some  students  take  it  more  than  once.  The  roughly  one  million  young  people 
in  each  high  school  senior  class  who  take  the  sa'i  represent  approximately  a  quarter 
of  their  age  group  as  a  whole  and  about  half  of  the  number  going  on  to  college.  The 
figures  for  the  past  26  years  are  in  Table  i . 

The  s.w  includes  a  Verbal  and  a  Mathematical  part.  Scores  for  both  parts  are  com- 
puted and  reported  separately  on  a  scale  of  200  to  800.  Two  and  a  half  hours  are  al- 
lowed for  uking  the  test,  frhe  time,  originally  ihrre  hours,  was  shortened  in  uj^A  to 
permit  adding  the  30-minute  Test  of  Standard  Written  English;  but  the  results  on  the 
latter  test  are  not  included  in  the  reported  s.vr  scores.) 

The  Mathematical  portion  of  the  sat,  which  requires  as  background  mathematics 
typically  taught  in  grades  one  through  nine,  depends  less  on  formal  knowledge  than 
on  reasoning;  it  measures  students'  problem-solving  ability  in  threeareas-arithmetic 
reasoning,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  Verbal  portion,  designed  to  assess 
reading  skillsand  understanding  of  word  relationships,  covers  four  areas -antonyms, 
analogies,  sentence  completion,  and  reading  comprehension;  the  material  for  this 
lest  is  drawn  from  social,  political,  scientific,  artistic,  philosophical,  and  liteiary  writ- 
ing. Sample  questions  from  the  sat  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

The  panel  has  reviewed  the  sat  score  pattern  as  it  has  developed  over  the  past  26 
years.  These  figures  are  in  Table  2  and  Chart  A.  For  convenience,  we  refer  through- 
out the  report  to  the  year  in  which  an  academic  or  sat  year  ends^to  1952,  as  an  ex- 
ample, for  1951-52.  Wherever  we  refer  to  the  number  of  sat  takers  or  the  average 
scores  in  a  particular  year,  the  reference  will  be,  for  all  years  since  1966,  to  the  num- 
ber or  thf  scores  ofhi^h  school  seniors  taking  the  test-^Sis  distinguished  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  tests  taken  that  year  (which  was  the  basis  on  which  the  records  were  kept  prior 
to  1967);  this  permits  better  comparisons  between  particular  groups,  or  "cohorts"  of 
students.  Finally,  when  we  refer  to  sat  "scores"  the  reference  is  to  what  are  tech- 
nically "scaled  scores." 
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Table  I.  Numbers  of  IS-year-olds,  high  school  graduates, 
Jirst^time,  degree-credit  enrollments,  and  SAT  takers,  1951-52  to  1976-77 


(in  thousands) 

1951.52  2.058,0 

195S>53  2.160.0 

1953-  54  2,135.0 

1954-  55  2,142.0 

1955-  56  2,244.0 

1956-  57  2.274.0 

1957-  58  2,307.0 

1958-  59  2,431.0 

1959-  60  2.613.0 

1960-  61  2,976.0 

1961-  62  2,816,0 

1968-63  2,786.0 

1963-  64  2,763.0 

1964-  65  3.8o4.o» 

1965-  66  3,536,0 

1966-  67  3,545.0 

1967-  68  3.539.0 

1968-  69  3,676.0 

1969-  70  3,780.0 

1970-  71  3.875.0 

1971-  72  3.970.0 

1972-  73  4,044.0 

1973-  74  4.093,0 

1974-  75  4,243.0 

1975-  76  4.253.o« 

1976-  77   4.239.o(est.)« 

1 ,  Agr  as  of  July  >  of  the  later  year.  Estimates  based  <m 
the  April  1  decennial  rensns  »ur^■eys  m<xiif»ed  b\  rec- 
ords of  births,  deaths,  immigration  for  inter\enin^ 
vears.  Estimates  arc  for  the  total  ijopulaiion.  including 
Armed  F'jrces  overseas,  the  resident  population,  anil 
the  civilian  population.  (U.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Currmt  P(rffulntwn  Rf ports.  Scries  Pa5.  No,  3 » » ,  5>»i.  and 
r>i4,  "Estimates  of  the  I'opulation  of  the  Unitcti  Si;itrs 
by  A^e.  Sex.  and  Rate."  U.S.  (lovernment  J^rintiiiR 
Office.  Washington.  D,C.  uu^oi.) 
■i.  [nrludes  regular  public  and  ttotipublic  schools,  resi- 
dential whools  for  exceptional  children,  subtolle^iate 
departments  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  fed- 
eral Mhools  for  Indians,  and  federalK  operated  st  hools 
on  federal  installations.  Excludes  e»juivalcncy  lertifi- 
cates.  Prior  to  i  (jfrn  data  were  colle<  t«l  <»nlv  every  other 
vear.  those  ending  in  att  even  number.  Bc^inninj;  iu 
w»r>»»  t>«>.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included.  (National 
Center  for  Education  Stati%tii  s.  !*TU)f< tmw  u{  EHinntiun 


High  school 
graduated 

1.196.5 

1,198.3 

1,376.1 

1.351.0 

1,414.8 

1,439  o 

1.505  9 

1,639.0 

1,864.0 

1.971.0 

1,925.0 

1,950.0 

2.290.0 

2.665.0 

2,632.0 

2,679.0 

2,702.0 

2,829.0 

2,896.0 

2.943.0 

3,006.0 

3.037.0 

3,069,0 

3,140.0 

3,i5o.o(est.) 

3.i47o(est.) 


First'tirtu, 
degree-credit 
enroUmenfi 

532.3 

566.0 

624.9 

668,1 

715.0 

721.5 

772.3 

818,3 

923.1 
1.018.4 
1,030,6 
1,046,4 
1,224,8 
1,441.8 
1,378.0 
1,439.0 
1,629.8 
1,748,7 
1,780.1 
1,765.6 
1,7404 
1,756,9 
1.854.4 
1,910.0 
a,oo8,o(est.) 
ii,oo8,o(est.) 


SAT  tests 
taken* 

81.2 

95.5 

118.1 

154.5 

208,6 

270.5 

376.8 

469.7 
564.2 
716.3 
802.5 
933.1 
1,163.9 
1,361.2 

1,381.4 
1.422.5 
1,543.8 
1,585.6 
1,605.9 
1,537.2 
1,459.9 
1,398.4 
1.354.0 
1.371.2 
1*415.0 
1.401.9 


SUiti\UTs.  annual.  L'.S.  (lovernment  Printing  Office. 
\Vashin>;ion.D.C.  JiKi-jfj  ) 

Opening  fall  enrollment  of  first. time  degree-credit 
students  the  following  year.  Bc^innin^  in  i«|6o.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  arc  included.  Bc^innin^  in  »c)53.  extension 
students  arc  included.  (National  Cicntcr  for  Education 
Statistics.  Digest  of  FJuratiou  SlalL\tiri.  1^75  f<titio»-  U.S. 
Covernment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C;.  ao-loa.) 
.\.  Figures  listed  are  for  number  of  sais  taken  in  a 
given  testing  year,  (Candidates  mav  be  from  anv  grade 
and  are  counted  more  than  once  if  «he\  repeated  the 
test  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board). 

5.  This  figure,  vhich  appears  so  high  as  to  suggest 
error,  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  birth  statistics  (on 
comparable  fiscal  year  basis)  for  itH;)--<fiand 

6,  Information  from  National  Center  for  Education 
,Statistics.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
larc.  Junc  v^.  Mj77- 
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In  1952.  the  SAT- Verbal  score  average  for  all  lest  takers  was  476  and  the  sat- 
Mathematical  average  494.  Although  there  were  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  these 
averages,  they  remained  substantially  level  but  moved  up  slighdy  through  the  1950s 
and  into  the  early  1960s;  by  1963,  the  sat- Verbal  average  was  up  2  points  to  478*  the 
SAT-Mathematical  average  up  8  points  to  502.  Then  in  1964,  both  score  averages 
started  dropping.  They  have  dropped  ever  since,  considerably  more  on  the  Verbal 
than  on  the  Mathematical  part  of  the  test.  The  decline,  relatively  gradual  through 
about  1970,  became  sharper  after  that,  especially  for  the  Verbal  scores.  The  past  two 
years  have  suggested  a  |K>ssible  leveling  out. 

The  panel  has  considered  how  far  back  to  go  in  trying  to  analyze  this  scoring  pat- 
tern. A  20-year  comparison  (1957  to  1977)  would  show  about  the  same  decline  that  a 
comparison  of  the  1963  and  1977  figures  does.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  in- 
crease in  SAT  scores  in  the  early  ig6os,  especially  the  spurt  that  made  1963  a  high 
year,  may  have  reflected  the  results  of  the  post-Sputnik  acceleration  of  educational 
effort  in  this  country;  and  this  may  have  significance  in  appraising  the  present 
prospects,  which  we  consider  real,  of  a  comparable  recovery  during  the  next  few 
years. 

The  statistical  evidence  for  that  earlier  period  is  exceedingly  thin,  however,  except 
for  the  SAT  scores  themselves.  We  have  accordingly  concentrated  on  the  i963'to-i977 
decline:  the  49-point  drop  during  this  14-year  period  in  the  score  average  on  the 
Verbal  part  (from  478  in  1963  to  429  for  1977).  and  a  32-poiiit  drop  (from  502  to 
470)  on  the  Mathematical  part.  The  Mathematical  decline  is  3 ;  points,  if  the  com- 
parison is  made  on  an  "All  candidates"  !):isis  for  both  years. 

How  significant  is  this  decline? 

When  the  "standard  deviations"  involved  here  are  taken  into  account,  the  decline 
in  scores  means  that  only  about  a  third  of  the  1977  test  takers  do  as  well  as  half  of 
those  taking  the  sat  in  1963  did.  But  hou}  much  worse  are  students  doing  now  than 
their  counterparts  used  to  do?  Although  this  can*t  be  answered  with  precision,  a 
decline  of  this  magnitude  continuing  over  a  1 4-year  period,  following  a  previous 
period  of  stable  or  even  slightly  rising  score  averages,  is  clearly  serious  business. 

The  decline  must  be  put,  at  the  same  lime,  in  broader  perspective. 

Any  generalization  from  the  sat  statistics  has  to  be  carefully  qualified.  It  should 
not  be  extended  to  cover  the  situation  of  American  youth  as  a  whole  or  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  learning  process. 

The  college  entrance  examinations  are  represented  by  the  agencies  administering 
them  only  as  indicating  students*  probable  accomplishments  in  terms  of  college  aca- 
demic grades,  particularly  their  first-year  grades.  Recently  published  College  Board 
Guidelines  on  Oie  Uses  of  College  Board  Test  Scores  and  Related  Data  warn  sharply  against 
their  misuse  as  measures  of  the  broader  effectiveness  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  general. 

The  sat  figures  cover  only  students  who  are  still  in  high  school  at  the  i  itli  and 
12th  grades  and  who  are  considering  going  on  to  college,  particularly  to  colleges  or 
universities  requiring  applicants  to  take  the  sat.  This  is  a  significantly  different  test- 
taking  population,  a  different  cross  section  of  young  people,  from  what  it  was  14 
years  ago.  The  score  decline  has  taken  place,  furthermore,  during  a  period  of  such 
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Table  2.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Score  Means,  195 1-52  to  1976-77 


Academic 
year 


1953-  54 

1954-  55 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

1958-  59 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  68 
196S-63 

1963-  64 

1964-  65 

1965-  66 


1969-  70  

1970-  71  

1971-  72  

1972-  73  

1973-  74  

1974-  75  

1975-  76  

1976-  77  

I.  An  individual  is  counted  as  many  limeia*  he  or  she 
Is  tested. 


SAT-Verbd 

SAT-Mathematical 

All 

m^h  school 

All 

High  scl 

candidates^ 

seniors^ 

candidates* 

seniors' 

476 

494 

476 

495 

472 

490 

475 

496 

479 

501 

473 

496 

472 

496 

475 

498 

477 

498 

474 

495 

473 

498 

478 

502 

475 

498 

473 

496 

471 

496 

•167 

466 

495 

492 

466 

466 

494 

492 

,  462 

463 

491 

493 

460 

460 

488 

488 

.  454 

455 

487 

488 

.  450 

453 

482 

484 

.  443 

445 

481 

481 

.  440 

444 

478 

480 

.  437 

434 

473 

472 

.  429 

431 

470 

472 

.  429 

429 

471 

470 

2.  Each  candidate  is  counted  only  once,  usinn  latest 
jcore  earned  {figures  for  njli?  through  11171  are  esti- 
mates; for  1972  through  1977  are  actual). 


extraordinary  national  disruption,  with  particular  effects  on  young  people,  that  the 
change  in  the  sat  score  pattern  is  properly  appraised  only  with  full  recognition  of 
that  context. 

The  report  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the  panePs  persuasion  that  the  score  decline 
reflects  a  situation  demanding  serious  attention  but  warranting,  at  the'same  lime, 
cool-headedness  about  both  the  assessment  of  responsibility  and  the  instruction  this 
experience  offers  the  future. 
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Part  Two.  An  Unchanging  Standard 


lEW  teachers  worth  the  name  ever  setlJe  two  inner  struggles:  about  tlie  con- 
sistency of  tests  and  grades  with  learning*s  ideals,  and  about  whether  to 
hold  successive  classes  to  a  constant  standard  of  measurement  or  to  grade 
each  of  them  "to  the  curve"  — so  that  the  proportion  of  high,  medium,  and 
low  grades  stays  the  same  even  though  the  overall  quality  level  changes. 


The  SAT  is  designed  to  be  an  unchanging  measurement.  In  technical  terms,  the 
score  scales  for  the  Verbal  and  Mathematical  sections  were  established  in  1941  and 
1942.  with  mean  scores  of  500  and  standard  deviations  of  100.  Considerable  effort  has 
been  made  since  that  time  to  keep  the  test  a  sufficiently  constant  measure  so  that  any 
particular  score  received  on  a  current  test  indicates  the  same  level  of  ability  to  do  college 
work  that  the  same  score  did  36  or  20  or  5  or  2  years  ago.  The  sat  measures  indi- 
vidual students*  capacities  not  only  in  comparison  with  their  peers  in  the  particular 
group  but  also  in  comparison  with  those  who  took  the  test  in  earlier  years. 

This  suggests  two  possible  explanations  of  the  sat  score  decline  involving  the  test 
itself.  Because  most  of  the  sat  questions  are  changed  with  each  new  edition  of  the 
test,  it  could  happen  that  the  test  would  become  inherently  more  difficult  to  score  well 
on  ~  "harder"  than  it  used  to  be  as  a  consequence  of  changes  in  the  test  questions  and 
in  the  equating  and  scaling  procedures  involved  in  determining  scaled  scores. 

An  apparendy  converse  possibility  presents  what  is  actually  a  very  different  type  of 
issue.  If  the  test  were  kept  the  same  in  every  respect,  but  if  those  taking  it  were  trained 
in  difterent  pursuits  or  by  processes  less  consonant  with  the  test,  the  resultant  dis- 
juncture  would  also  present  a  possible  explanation  of  a  decline  in  the  test  scores.  The 
poini  would  be  not  thai  the  lesi  had  changed  but  thai  by  slaying  the  same  u  had  be- 
ome  less  relevant  to  the  training  preceding  it. 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning 

The  SAr  score  decline  does  not  result  from  changes  in  the  test  or  in  the  methods  of 
scoring  it. 

Although  we  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  in  exploring  this  possibility,  there 
is  no  point  in  laboring  the  conclusion.  The  ets  procedures  for  "equating"  successive 
editions  of  the  test  (by  including  in  each  new  edition  key  questions  from  earlier  tests 
and  then  "scaling"  raw  scores  according  to  the  performance  on  these  questions)  and 
for  checking  against  "item  obsolescence"  are  as  sophisticated  and  reliable  as  the  state 
of  the  psychometric  art  permits.  We  find  complete  agreement  about  this  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  have  pressed  the  matter  to  the  point  of  adequate  lay  understanding 
and  concurrence. 
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These  procedures  neither  pretend  to  nor  do  achieve  perfection.  In  fact,  two 
technical  an?lyses  of  the  equating  and  scaling  practi^.v!;.  made  at  the  panel's  request 
(one  comparing  1972  and  i960  data;  the  other,  1973  and  19G3),  indicate  an  "upward 
drift"  of  between  Hand  12  points  in  the  scaling  of  the  stores.  In  order  to  check  this, 
a  substantial  group  of  high  school  students  (8,174  from  6()  schools)  was  given  both 
19(55  and  1973  editions  of  the  test,  half  of  them  taking  the  1963  test  first  and  half 
starting  with  the  1973  test.  The  results  confirmed  the  earlier  technical  analysis:  the 
test  takers  averaged  higher  scores  on  the  1973  tests  than  on  the  19O3  tests,  both 
Verbal  and  Mathematical.  This  means  that  the  declines  in  the  ability  the  sat  measures 
have  been  from  8  to  12  points  larger  than  the  recorded  and  reported  scores  indicate. 
The  panel  considered  casting  its  report  in  terms  of  figures  adjusted  to  reflect  this 
difference,  hut  decided  against  this  because  of  the  impossibility  of  identifying  the 
year  or  years  in  which  the  drift  (Kcurred. 

A  special  inquiry  was  made  into  the  possibility  that  the  shortening  of  the  sai  in 

1973  from  3  hours  to  2  1/2  (in  order  to  accommodate  the  half-hour  Test  of  Standard 
Written  Knglish)  might  have  had  some  relationship  to  the  sharp  drop  that  year  in  the 
SAi  scores.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  did  not.  The  most  careful  precautions  possible 
were  taken  to  assure  that  the  reduced  item  selection  would  not  result  in  changing  the 
difficulty  of  the  test. 

We  have  also  l(K)ked  into  the  question  of  whether  the  decline  in  the  sat  scores  has 
affected  their  "validity"  as  predictors  of  individuals'  college  performance.  It  has  not. 

A  detailed  review  made  for  the  panel  of  the  experience  between  1964  and  1974 
in  a  substantial  number  of  colleges  discloses  some  minor  but  interesting  variations  in 
the  pattern  of  the  s.\t's  predictive  effectiveness,  depending  on  the  type  of  college 
involved  (four- year  or  two-year),  on  the  test  takers'  sex,  and  on  whether  they  come 
from  higher,  lower,  or  middle  sa  r-score  groupings.  There  were  also  some  perhaps 
significant  changes  in  this  pattern  during  that  10-year  period:  the  median  validity 
coefficients  (which  are  measures  of  the  predictive  capacity  of  the  test)  went  down  in 
general  during  the  late  1960s  and  then  went  up  sharply  in  the  early  1970s.  Some 
slight  additional  illumination  is  provided  by  looking  at  a  number  of  studies  that  have 
been  made  of  comparative  validities  of  the  sai*.  as  well  as  other  academic  predictors, 
f  or  students  with  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Although  some  of  these  variations  in  the  validity  pattern  probably  warrant  further 
analysis  for  other  reasons,  they  reveal  no  lessening  of  the  value  of  the  sa  r  as  a 
predictor  of  first-year  college  academic  accomplishment.  The  predictive  validity  of 
iKith  the  Verbal  and  the  Mathematical  parts  of  the  SA  r  increased  between  1970  and 

1974  in  the  colleges  that  had  validity  studies  made  during  that  period,  while  the 
predictive  validity  of  high  st  hcx)!  grade  records  was  staying  about  level.  High  school 
grades  are  still  the  best  single  predictors  of  college  performance,  but  when  these 
grades  are  combined  with  sat  scores  more  accurate  prediction  proves  possible.  It 
illuminates  this  picture  only  for  those  expert  in  the  field  to  note  that,  as  of  1974,  the 
median  validity  coefficients  for  the  combined  six  samples  used  in  the  ets  study  were 
.39  for  the  SAT-Mathematical  score,  .42  for  the  sat- Verbal  score,  .50  for  high  school 
grade  records,  and  .58  for  the  three  predictors-combined.  The  comparable  median 
validity  coefficients  in  1970  were  .29  for  sa  r-Mathematical,  .37  for  sat- Verbal,  .49 
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for  high  school  grade  records.  .56  for  llie  three  predictors  combined.  For  the  lay- 
man, this  says  that  the  sat  remains  a  useful,  but  far  from  perfect,  predictor  of  college 
performance. 

«  In  general,  and  after  checking  the  technical  and  psychometric  aspects  of  the  sa  1 
thoroughly,  the  panel  finds  consistent  confirmation  that  the  score  decline  has  not 
resulted  from  changes  in  the  testing  instrument.  Tlie  scaling  and  equaling  and  item- 
obsolescence  procedures  that  are  followed  are  reliable,  and  ihe  predictive  validity  of 
the  test  is  slightly  higher  than  it  was  before.  The  standard  established  in  this  test  has 
remained  substantially  constaiU.  and  the  decline  the  scores  reflect  is.  if  anything, 
slightly  larger  than  the  reported  record  indicates. 

A  Changing  Context? 

The  harder  question  to  answer  is  about  the  possible  effect  on  sat  scores  of  a  changing 
"relevancy"  of  the  test  because  of  its  being  kept  the  same  despite  changes  in  curricu- 
hinis.  in  educational  policies  and  practices,  and  in  learning's  processes. 

We  consider  later  in  the  report  (Part  Four)  whether  the  score  decline  may  have 
resulted  in  ;>art  from  reduced  concentration  on  the  "basics"  of  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  and  from  a  possible  lowering  of  standards  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  The  "relevancy"  point,  however,  though  it  is  related  in  one  sense 
to  those  questions,  goes  beyond  them  and  has  a  different  character.  The  suggestion 
is  that  in  the  ;U>  years  since  the  present  sat  standard  was  established  the  society  has 
set  new  and  different  (as  distinguished  from  higher  or  lower)  learning  goals,  that  the 
colleges  or  schools  or  both  have  adopted  new  priorities  in  education,  that  different 
learning  and  communication  processes  have  come  into  use,  and  that  part  of  the 
reason  lor  the  decline  in  the  sat  averages  is  that  the  test  does  not  reflect  these 
chiingcN. 

In  one  view  of  this  line  of  reasoning,  there  is  a  short  and  complete  answer  to  it.  If 
the  value  base  of  the  sat  is  accepted  as  being  solely  the  prediction  of  college  academic 
performance,  the  critical  fact  is  that  the  testes  predictive  validity  is  actually  somewhat 
higher  than  it  used  to  be.  The  panel's  further  investigation  reveals  a  similarly  in- 
creasing positive  correlation  over  the  past  10  years  between  sat  scores  and  students' 
grades  in  high  school.  These  two  findings  seem  to  leave  Htde  basis  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  sat  has  gotten  out  of  line  with  either  secondary  or  postsecondary  practices 
or  standards -so  far.  that  is.  as  these  practices  and  standards  are  reflected  in  students' 
academic  grades. 

This  doesn't  actually  meet,  however,  the  broader  criticism  of  the  college  entnince 
examinations.  It  is  partly  an  objection  to  the  common  misuse  of  the  test  scores.  A 
student  leader  and  valedictorian  in  a  District  of  Columbia  high  school  was  recently 
denied  admission  to  a  college  because  his  sat  scores  were  low.  High  schools  are  being 
measured  by  the  averages  the  college-bound  segment  of  these  graduates  get  on  the 
college  entrance  examinations.  The  College  Board's  warnings  against  these  practices 
are  disregarded.  When  these  test  scores  and  averages  are  used  as  exclusive  or  over- 
all measurements  of  individual  or  institutional  quality  or  acccmiplishment.  a  very 
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real  "relevancy"  issue  arises. 

The  challenge  goes  further.  Recognizing  the  continuing  correlation  between  high 
school  grades,  sat  scores,  and  college  grades,  the  criticism  is  that  this  correlation 
covers  less  and  less  of  what  is  important  here.  With  grade  inflation  rampant  in  both 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  even  while  remedial  courses  have  to  be 
added  constantly  to  first-year  college  curriculums,  the  argument  seems  increasingly 
pertinent.  The  correlation  between  grades  and  scores  and  then  more  grades  could 
increase  or  decline  or  stay  level,  even  while  there  was  dangerous  deterioration  or 
healthy  improvement  broader  measures  on  both  sides  of  the  secondary/postsec- 
ondary  divide.  That  correlation  might  come  to  apply  to  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of 
the  learning  actually  going  on. 

This  raises  issues  going  beyond  the  panel's  assignment  and  its  competence.  We 
have  accepted,  for  purposes  of  this  inquiry  and  report,  the  traditional  value  base  of 
the  SAT- its  validity,  that  is,  as  an  instrument  helpful  in  the  determination  of  students' 
likely  academic  performance.  We  have  considered,  in  Part  Four  of  the  report,  the 
question  of  whether  less  concentration  on  "basic"  courses  and  an  apparent  relaxation 
of  standards  has  had  an  effect  on  the  sat  averages.  So  far  as  the  relevancy  issue  goes 
beyond  this  it  gets  into  broad  and  basic  questions  of  educational  policy. 

Yet  we  feel  strongly  that  this  set  of  issues  warrants  further  consideration  by  those 
more  fully  qualified  than  we  are,  working  from  a  broader  charter,  for  we  have  gotten 
a  strong  sense  of  possibly  basic  change  taking  place  in  the  relationship  between  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education,  and  particularly  in  the  function  of  testing  in 
connection  with  the  passage  from  high  school  to  college. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  relationship  between  traditional  testing  techniques  and 
the  introduction  into  the  learning  processes  of  new  forms  of  communication  and 
teaching  instruments:  tape  recoraers,  films  and  film  strips,  television  (to  which  we 
return  later),  and  the  like.  The  lack  of  either  quantifiable  or  other  clear  evidence  is 
not  enough  answer  to  those  who  suggest  that  tests  in  the  conventional  college  en- 
trance examination  form  do  not  measure  competencies  developed  in  the  schools 
through  increasing  reliance  on  new  combinations  of  kinetic,  audio,  and  visual  — 
'* kin-audio-visual" -leaching  materials  and  processes. 

We  note  the  strongly  held  beliefs  of  many  that  different  forms  of  testing  would 
facilitate  the  effective  and  constructive  transition  of  young  people  from  high  school 
to  college.  Questions  are  raised  about  the  assumption  that  this  testing  should  be 
based  exclusively  on  predicting  only  college  academic  performance,  particularly 
grades  in  first-year  courses.  There  is  the  suggestion  that  consideration  can  and  should 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  different  individuals  are,  as  high  school  juniors  and  seniors, 
at  such  different  stages  of  their  personal  development.  Others  question  the  effect  of 
the  "speed edness"  of  tests,  the  use  in  them  of  uncommon  words,  and  their  possible 
penalization  of  test  takers'  putting  ideas  in  personal  terms. 

A  broader  listing  of  questions  of  similar  kind  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Declining  Test  Scores  held  in  June  1975  by  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. That  report  includes  an  invaluable  summary  of  the  areas  in  which  additional 
research  and  analysis  appear  warranted. 

The  panel  accordingly  commends  further  inquiry  by  the  Board  and  ets  into  the 
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function  of  tests  at  this  critical  passage  point.  In  broader  terms,  the  agencies  adminis- 
tering college  entrance  examinations  have  a  superior  opportunity  to  engage  in  wliat 
is  in  effect  a  brokering  function  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  in 
this  country -a  function  we  consider  critically  important  and  in  general  too  little 
exercised  by  either  public  or  private  agencies. 

We  are  not  suggesting  any  compromising  of  the  levels  of  acceptable  educational 
standards,  for  we  count  those  currently  accepted  too  low.  The  purpose  of  such  in- 
quiry would  be  to  identify  and  put  in  appropriate  priority  whatever  can  be  distilled 
from  current  national  concerns  about  the  society's  educational  values,  and  then  to 
evaluate  the  traditional  tests  in  the  light  of  that  determination. 
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Part  Three.  The  Two  Score  Declines 


F 


JouRTEEN  years  of  uninterrupted  decline  in  the  sat  scores  create  the  illu- 
sion that  there  is  some  single  force  or  closely  related  set  of  forces  at  work 
here.  This  isri't  the  case.  The  decline  has  developed  in  two  distinct  stages, 
characterized  by  significantly  different  balances  of  materially  different 
causal  factors. 

During  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  decline  the  composition  of  the  SAT-taking 
population  was  changing  markedly.  Each  year  it  included  larger  proportions  of  char- 
acteristically lower-scoring  groups  of  students.  This  pulled  the  overall  average  down. 
There  were  only  slight  falloffs  during  that  period  in  the  score  means  within  any  par- 
ticular ability  groups. 

The  pattern  changed  after  about  1970.  The  "compositional"  shifts  slowed  down 
materially.  What  showed  up  increasingly  was  an  across-the-board  score  decline,  the 
apparent  consequence  of  more  "pervasive"  changes  or  influences  affecting  higher- 
and  lower-scoring  groups  alike. 

Compositional  Change 

it  is  already  hard  to  remember  the  extraordinary  confluence  of  forces  that  struck  the 
educational  system  in  the  ig6os. 

About  1.864.000  students  graduated  from  high  school  in  196a.  and  some  564.000 
juniors  and  seniors  took  the  sat  that  year.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  graduates 
had  increased  by  a  million,  and  the  number  of  sat  takers  had  tripled. 

This  was  partly  a  demographic  change.  Between  1964  and  1965  the  number  of 
18-year-olds  in  the  country  jumped  by  more  than  a  million.  That  was  when  the  post. 
World-War.U  population  wave  first  hit  this  age  level.  It  was  also  the  time  the  sat 
average  scores  started  down. 

By  what  was  probably  more  than  coincidence,  the  nation  decided  during  that  same 
period  to  reduce  the  high  school  dropout  rate  and  to  see  to  it  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  young  people  had  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  college. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  historical  accident  that  this  was  also  the  time  of  tardy  legislative 
decision  to  attack  previous  discrimination  in  providing  educational  opportunity, 
particularly  discrimination  based  on  race.  sex.  and  family  income. 

TWcnty.five  years  ago,  only  half  of  all  young  Americans  were  staying  in  school 
through  the  izKh  grade;  this  fraction  grew  by  1964  to  two-thirds  and  by  1970  to 
three-fourths.  The  proportion  going  on  to  college  was  about  one-fourth  in  1952. 
about  a  third  in  1964.  and  almost  half  by  1970.  (There  are  different  published  school 
completion  statistics.  The  panel  has  relied  on  the  Census  Bureau  series,  which  mea- 
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sures  retention  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  who  entered  the  fifth  grade  and 
are  still  in  school  at  various  subsequent  grade  levels.) 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  as  increased  percentages  of  vastly  larger  numbers 
of  young  people  slay  in  s';hool  longer  and  go  on  to  college,  the  college  entrance  ex- 
amination averages  achieved  before  by  a  favored  fraction  of  students  could  be  held 
constant.  Yet  any  such  expectation  would  be  ruefully  unrealistic.  The  major  move 
toward  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  ujGos  will  be  judged  unfairly  unless  it  is  recog- 
nized that  an  increasing  school  retention  rate  is  bound  to  mean,  at  least  at  first,  some 
drop  in  the  avera^re  developed  ability  level  (as  reflected  in  traditional  tests)  of  the 
larger  number  staying  the  course.  Yet  the  record  for  the  years  between  195"  and 
1963  indicates  that  the  effect  of  this  need  not  be  either  serious  or  enduring. 

The  details  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  SA  r  population 
during  the  first  period  of  the  decline  are  hard  to  identify,  for  no  biographical  data 
were  collected  on  these  test  takers  before  nj7a.This  kind  of  information  is  available, 
however,  in  connectitm  with  two  other  sets  of  tests:  those  given  as  part  of  Project 
Tai.kn  1  in  HjOo  and  those  included  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  class  of 
it)7a.  It  has  proved  possible  to  equate  the  reading  examinations  on  those  two  tests, 
to  identify  (from  K  is  records)  students  who  took  one  or  the  other  of  them  and  also 
look  the  SA  r.  and  so  to  reconstruct  in  terms  of  biographical  data  two  sa  1  cohorts,  one 
for  it)Bo  and  the  other  for  itjya.  There  is  also  relevant  evidence  available  from  the 
Student  Profile  studies  made  since  u)*)*^  by  the  American  College  Testing  (act)  Pro- 
gram and  from  the  series  of  Freshman  National  Norm  sUidics  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (.\(:k). 

What  is  clearest  from  all  these  data  is  that,  starting  in  about  the  mid-  itjGos,  cumula- 
tively larger  percentages  of  students  with  comparatively  lower  high  school  grade  aver- 
ages were  going  on  to  college.  The  ac:k  Freshman  National  Norm  study  shows  this 
directly,  as  do  the  act  Student  Profile  data  for  those  students  taking  that  college 
entrance  examination. 

This  shift  appears  to  have  been  sharpest  of  all  among  the  sAT-taking  group.  The 
composite  study  (of  Project  TAttNT,  National  Longitudinal  Study,  and  sai  data) 
shows  this  in  various  ways,  based  on  a  comparison  of  scaled  score  averages  on  the 
equated  icjOo  and  197a  reading  tests  of  all  these  groups.  The  averages  of  the  sat 
takers  dropped  by  twice  as  much  on  these  reading  tests  as  did  those  of  high  school 
seniors  as  a  whole,  reflecting  the  increasing  percentage  of  lower  scorers  among  those 
taking  the  sat.  In  i960,  over  half  (55-4  percent)  of  the  sat  takers  came  from  the 
highest-scoring  groups  (top  ao  percent)  on  the  Project  Tai.knt  and  National  Longi- 
tudinal Study  reading  tests;  in  UJV^'  this  had  dropped  to  a  litUe  over  a  third  {'MU 
percent).  The  significance  of  this  decline  among  the  sat  takers  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  a  1970  repeat  of  the  i960  Project  Talent  Reading  Comprehension  Test 
showed  a  slight  gain  among  1  ith-grade  students  as  a  whole  -  despite  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  the  age  group  staying  on  in  school  through  that  grade  level  had  in- 
creased from  77  percent  hi  i960  to  87  percent  in  1970. 

There  is  limited  usefulness,  however,  in  a  finding  that  the  first  stage  of  the  sat  score 
decline  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  proportionately  more  students  with 
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demonstrated  lower  scoring  records  began  taking  it.  This  advances  the  analysis  of 
what  happened  here  only  from  one  set  of  examination  scores  to  another.  To  look 
with  constructive  intent  for  the  root  causes  of  the  decline  requires  pressing  further 
into  the  reasons  for  these  differences  in  scoring  capacity. 

There  were  significant  increases  during  th^  earlier  period  of  the  sat  score  decline 
in  the  proportionate  numbers  in  the  test-taking  population  of  three  groups  that  have 
always  regfstered  substantially  lower-than-average  scores  on  this  test:  students  from 
lower-socioeconomic-siatus  families,  members  of  minority  ethnic  groups,  and  (on  the 
Mathematical  but  not  on  the  Verbal  portion  of  the  test)  women. 

Students  from  families  with  the  lowest  incomes  (under  $6,000  in  1977  figures) 
average  about  100  points  lower  on  both  the  Verbal  and  Mathematical  parts  of  the  sat 
than  do  those  from  families  with  the  highest  incomes  ($18,000  and  over);  and  the 
score  averages  go  up  consistendy  from  one  intermediate  income  level  to  the  next 
Students'  scores  also  vary,  on  the  average  though  with  many  exceptions,  with  the 
educational  attainment  levels  of  their  parents. 

An  analysis  of  the  i960  Project  Talent  and  the  1972  National  Longitudinal  Study 
data  shows  substantial  increases  over  that  period  in  the  percentages  of  students  from 
the  lower  socioeconomic  quarters  who  went  on  to  college  and  decreases  (although 
these  characteristics  are  not  direct  functions  of  each  other)  in  the  percentages  from 
the  two  higher  quarters.  These  changes  are  more  marked  than  those  emerging  when 
comparisons  are  made  in  terms  of  ability  (as  identified  in  terms  of  high  school  grades). 
When  these  figures  are  broken  down  to  separate  students  going  on  to  four-year  col- 
leges (principal  users  of  the  sat)  from  those  entering  two-year  colleges,  the  shifts  be- 
come even  larger  with  respect  to  the  four-year  college  group. 

Although  the  data  regarding  ethnic  group  score  differentials  and  test-taking  popu- 
lation changes  during  the  1960s  are  sparse,  the  picture  is  relatively  clear  with  respect 
to  whites  and  blacks  (but  with  too  litde  information  to  go  on,  as  far  as  other  minority 
groups  are  concerned). 

Very  few  blacks  or  other  minority  ethnic  group  members  were  taking  the  sat  in  the 
early  1960s.  As  of  1966,  some  5  percent  of  the  first-year  college  students  reported  on 
the  ACE  Nauonal  Norms  Study  were  biack  (and  91  percent  white),  but  few  of  them 
were  in  colleges  using  the  sat.  An  estimate  of  black  sat  takers  in  1963  of  between  1 
and  2  percent  of  the  sat  population  would  probably  be  high.  The  ace  studies  show 
the  percentage  of  black  freshmen  rising  to  8.7  percent  by  1972  and  remaining  at 
about  that  level  since  that  time.  By  that  year,  too.  the  sat  Student  Descriptive  Ques- 
tionnaire showed  about  8  percent  of  the  test  lakers  to  be  black,  and  this  figure  has 
gone  up  only  slighdy  in  subsequent  years. 

A  1965-66  study  of  the  equality  of  educauonal  opportunity,  made  by  James  S. 
Coleman  for  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  reports  i2th-grade- 
level  achievement  score  averages  for  blacks  "about  one  standard  deviauon  below 
those  of .  .  .  whites,  which  means  that  about  85  percent  of  the  [black]  scores  are  below 
the  white  average."  A  roughly  comparable  picture  is  provided  by  the  Student  De- 
scripdve  Quesuonnaire  data,  with  blacks  averaging  approximately  100  points  below 
the  overall  average  on  the  Verbal  and  about  1 15  points  lower  on  the  Mathemaucal 
part  of  the  sat. 
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Women  and  men  have  iradilionally  averaged  about  the  same  scores  on  the  Verbal 
portion  of  the  sat,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  difference  in  the  Vlathematical  aver- 
ages. In  i960  the  Mathematical  means  (as  derived  from  the  composue  study  made  for 
the  panel)  were  465  for  women,  for  men.  Twelve  years  later,  the  average  for 
women  was  virtually  unchanged,  but  the  average  for  men  had  dropped  by  14  poinUi 
(to  506).  The  1977  Mathematical  figures  are  445  ^'or  women,  497  for  men. 

Women  represented  4a. 7  percent  of  the  SAT-taking  group  in  1960  and  47  5  per- 
cent in  1970. 

Yet  such  groupings  of  sat  takers,  like  those  in  terms  of  grades  on  other  tests,  relate 
10  only  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  score  decline.  The  causes  of  whatever  is  reflected 
here  lie  in  the  reasons  these  groups  score  lower. 

The  suggestion  is  sometimes  made  that  the  sat  is  culturally  biased.  Definitive 
analysis  of  cultural  bias  is  virtually  impossiW''.  These  same  differences  show  up  on 
most  other  standardized  tests,  and  yet  this  proves  nothing.  The  panel's  inquiry  into 
the  test  design  procedures  followcxl  by  kts  confirms  that  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  avoid  the  suggested  picjudites.  Cultural  bias  would  appear  to  be  more  likely 
ro  affect  the  Verbal  part  than  it  would  the  Mathematical  part  of  the  test;  but  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  averages  for  various  ethnic  groups  are  larger  for  Mathematical 
scores  than  they  are  for  Verbal  scores.  Although  the  available  information  is  incom- 
plete, the  predictive  validity  of  the  sat  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  for  stu- 
dents in  different  ethnic  groups  and  for  women  and  men. 

The  significant  "biases"  involved  here  clearly  go  much  deeper  and  concern  the 
society  more  than  the  tests. 

We  struggle  as  a  nation  against  the  fact  that  the  unevenness  of  children's  educa- 
tional accomplishments  parallels,  in  general  though  with  manv  exceptions,  the  edu- 
cational and  economic  attainments  of  their  parents.  When  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  economically  disadvantaged  students  staying  in  high  school  and  taking 
college  entrance  examinations  results  in  lowering  the  average  scores  on  these  lests, 
one  thing  this  says  is  that  the  national  effort  to  neutralize  this  kind  of  disadvantage  is 
still  incomplete. 

Score  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  parallel  closely  the  differences  in 
averages  between  students  from  low-  and  high-income  families  and  between  those 
whose  parents  have  differing  levels  of  education.  Beyond  this,  two  centui  ies  of  racial 
bigotry  have  unquestionably  left  an  educational  system  that  still  serves  blacks  and 
other  minority  groups  less  well  than  whites,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  meeting 
traditionally  accepted  "majority"  standards.  The  contributing  cause  of  the  score  de- 
cline is  not  that  more  minority  group  members  now  take  the  s\T,  but  that  despite 
statutory  guarantees  of  equal  opportunity  the  stx  lety  has  not  yet  developed  either  the 
educational  means  or  the  mores  that  will  bring  c  hildrcn  with  different  racial  roots  10 
a  parity  of  aptitude-as  the  SATand  other  tests  measure  it-by  the  time  they  reach  the 
I  L»th  grade. 

That  women  score  lower  than  men  on  the  Mathematical  sections  oi  the  sa  r  almost 
unquestionably  reflects  more  than  anything  else  the  traditional  sex  stereotyping  of 
career  opportunities  and  expectations. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  national  decision  made  in  the  lOfios  was  to  aitempl  to 
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neutralize  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  cultural  diffei  entiations.  To  the  extent  thai 
less-econoinically  advantaged  young  people,  minority  group  members,  and  women 
still  score  lower  on  college  entrance  examinations  than  do  their  counterparts,  one  of 
the  Causes  of  that  score  decline  is  properly  identified  as  being  the  incompleteness  so 
far  of  the  society's  now-earnest  efiort  to  be  honest  with  its  expressed  ideals. 

Realizing  that  even  recognition  of  these  group  difFerentials  risks  irresponsible 
headlines,  attributing  the  score  decline  to  more  blacks*  and  women's  and  poorer 
youths*  taking  the  test,  we  note  the  figures.  Even  if  blacks*  lower  scores  were  identified 
solely  with  race  (which  would  ignore  other  factors  involved  here,  such  as  income 
levels),  their  increased  taking  of  the  sat  would  account  for  no  more  than  4  or  5 
points  of  the  total  decline  in  averages  over  the  entire  14-year  period.  Women's  larger 
participation  could  be  identified  with  about  the  same  amount  of  the  drop  in  the 
Mathematical  average,  but  with  none  of  the  decline  in  Verbal  scores.  The  effect  of 
increased  test  taking  by  students  from  lower-income  families  cannot  be  this  specifi- 
cally quantilied;  it  is  larger.  The  figures  for  all  three  groups  overiap.  There  is  no 
legitimate  short  answer  to  be  f  ound  in  this  set  of  developments  alone. 

Another  tempting  shortcut  to  an  answer  that  perhaps  appeals  to  quite  a  few  is  that 
There  are  simply  too  many  young  people  now  going  on  to  college.  We  do  not  find  the 
support  for  that  conclusion  in  this  evidence.  Should  the  next  1 5  years  see  the  opening 
of  still  further  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  to  young  people  who  today 
are  not  finishing  high  school,  with  another  attendant  decline  in  test  scores,  we  suspect 
that  the  reaction  would  again  be  to  welcome  the  problem  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  recommend  changes  in  the  schools  in  order  to  meet  it. 

The  panel  has  looked  extensively  into  what  is  in  effect  another  dimension  of  this 
compositional  shift  in  the  s.\  r-taking  population,  involving  changing  college-going 
patterns. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  most  sat  takers  were  students  enroute  to  relatively  prestigious 
and  selective  fonr-year,  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities.  While  the  rjumber  of 
those  in  the  SAr  population  going  on  to  this  type  of  postsecondary  institutions  re- 
mained virtually  amstant  at  first  (until  Kjtiy),  a  cumulatively  increasing  fjercetita^e  of 
test  takers  began  to  follow  diflerent  courses:  to  colleges  and  universities  with  less 
selective  or  even  open  admission  policies,  to  two-vear  colleges,  to  training  with  a  more 
technical  or  vocational  emphasis.  Most  of  this  change,  though  not  all  of  it,  had  taken 
place  before  1 1)70  or  1  (jy  1 . 

There  are  average  score  differentials  of  from  60  to  H'y  points  ( 1 )  between  test  ukers 
going  on  to  four-year  colleges  (who  average  higher  scores)  and  those  who  subse- 
quently enter  two-year  colleges,  and  (a)  between  test  takers  who  go  directly  from 
high  school  to  college  (averaging  higher  scores)  and  those  who  do  not.  There  were 
substantially  larger  percentages  of  these  two  lower-scoring  groups  in  the  sai  popula- 
tion  in  1972  than  there  had  been  in  i()6o;  the  increase  in  both  cases  was  from  about 
S  percent  (in  1  (jfio)  to  approximately  1 5  percent  (in  1 97a). 

I  here  were  comparable  dro/).s  during  that  same  period  in  the  percentages  of  sAr 
takers  asking  to  have  their  scores  sent  to  highly  selective  lilx?ral  arts  colleges  (from 
1:^.2  percent  in  KjtSi  to       percent  in  i()74)  and  to  research  universities  (from  10.5 
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percent  lo  (lA  percent);  and  these  are  groups  who  have  tradilionaHy  scored  hii^herou 
llieSAi. 

These  shif  ts  in  college-going  patterns  were  more  than  just  reHettions  of  the  com- 
positional changes  already  identified.  It  was  during  the  h)Oos  and  early  i97<>s  that 
two-year  community  colleges  grew  so  fast  and  thai  more  Hexible  admissions  policies 
were  adopted  by  many  tour-year  colleges  and  universities.  The  sai  .  originally  used 
as  an  instrument  tor  assessing  the  abilities  ot  a  comparatively  small  group  of  high 
school  students  to  do  a  particular  type  of  postsecondai7  work,  came  to  be  taken  in- 
(  rcasingly  by  a  much  wider  variety  of  students  with  more  diverse  prospects  in  mind. 

One  aspect  of  this  change  in  college  entrance  policies  was  a  marked  diminution  m 
the  percentage  of  students  taking  the  sai  more  than  cmce.  Since  repeaters  average 
!  '>  to  30  points  higher  the  second  time  they  take  the  test  (whether  because  of  the  re- 
peating or  for  other  reasons),  the  significant  decline  in  the  number  ol  repealers  has 
had  some  small  effec  t  on  the  score  averages.  We  have  not  broken  this  down  into  pre- 
1 1)70  and  subse(|uent  years. 

rh<M  <'  is  a  (iiiesti(»n  of  whether  "cramming"  for  the  sa  i  is  a  factor  here.  The  College 
Hoard  and  kts  have  taken  the  general  position,  based  in  part  on  studies  that  may 
now  l)e  out  of  dale,  that  this  type  of  preparation  for  these  tests  is  not  effective.  Al- 
though we  (juesTion  this,  we  have  not  pursued  the  point,  partly  because  this  can  in  no 
event  be  a  signitu  ant  element  in  the  score  decline,  and  partly  because  the  sponsoring 
agencies  have  now  taken  this  <|uesti(m  under  active  review. 

■  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  largest  part  ol  the  sa  r  score  tlecline  between  1  and 
about  ii»7o  was  identifiable  with  compositional  changes  in  the  mix  of  the  sAT-takiiig 
group -considereci  both  in  terms  of  the  test  takers  coming  from  higher-  and  lower- 
scoring  groups  and  in  terms  of  their  plans  for  going  <m  to  college.  Although  precise 
:<lentification  of  the  degree  to  which  these  changes  explain  that  part  of  the  decline  i«; 
impossible,  fairly  careful  calculation  indicates  that  they  account  for  between  two- 
thirds  and  three-fourths  of  it. 

.Already  ippearing  during  th:it  period,  however.  wt-Te  indications  of  a  broader  set 
of  inlluences  on  these  scores  -which  were  subse(]uently  to  emerge  more  plainly  and 
strongly. 


Pervasive  Change 


Neither  reason  nor  data  would  suggest  that  at  some  precise  time  the  changes  in  the 
iest-iakin;r  population,  which  had  been  moving  the  sat  averages  down,  ended  ab- 
ruptly and  that  a  new  set  of  forces  then  erupted  suddenly  to  continue  airJ  even  ac- 
celerate the  previous  decline.  This  did  not  happen.  Hut  under  this  heading  we  want 
10  develop  the  (oncept  that  after  ic,7<>  ehangos  in  the  test- taking  group  hecariie  less 
iinp<)rtant  as  a  ( aiise  ol  the  score  decline  and  other  factors  in  ihe  sch(M)ls  and  in  the 
societv  at  large  l)eca:i;e  more  significant. 

By  H)7o.  the  previous  increases  in  the  percentage  of  young  people  finishing  high 
schciol.  going  (m  to  college,  and  taking  the  saT  had  either  stopped  or  had  started  to 
reverse.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  h.is  Ixren  »nuch  less  shifting  in  the  past  several  years 
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in  the  proportions  of  characteristically  higher-  and  lower-storing  groups  of  sai 
takers,  as  compared  to  the  1963-70  period. 

A  relatively  complete  picture  of  the  test-taking  population  is  available  from  1972 
on,  from  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  (.si)(^,  which  is  filled  out  by  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  sat  takers  and  which  covers  some  70  informational  items.  A 
correlation  of  SA  r  stores  and  sny.  answers  permits  a  year-by- year  comparison  of  the 
average  scores  of  more  than  aoo  groups  and  subgroups  ol  test  takers,  along  with  an 
identification  of  the  proportion  each  group  represents  of  the  total  sa  i  -taking  popula- 
tion. The  snciwas  first  used  in  1971 -7a,  but  was  changed  so  materially  the  following 
year  that  the  197^-73  information  constitutes  the  earliest  base  for  reliable  comparison 
with  subsequent  years.  It  appears,  however,  from  other  indexes  and  studies  that  most 
elements  in  the  compositional  pattern  reflected  in  the  six^data  had  taken  shape  from 
one  to  three  years  before  that  (juestionnaire  was  fully  developed.  The  precise  time 
factor  is  not  significant. 

The  si)(^  data  show  a  limited  degree  of  continuing  compositional  change  in  the 
test-taking  group  after  i()7a.  The  percentage  of  women  taking  the  sat  has  increased 
from  4S.7  percent  in  1972,  to  51.1  percent  in  1977  — enough  10  account  for  several 
points  of  the  decline  in  Mathematical  scores.  There  has  also  been  some  continuing 
increase  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  test  takers  from  minority  ethnic  groups, 
although  it  appears  to  be  small. 

One  set  of  six^ questions  shows  that  substantially  more  students  now  than  in  1973 
indicate  an  intention  to  pursue  "occupational"  or  "career"  majors,  with  proportion- 
ately fewer  apparently  expecting  to  go  on  to  "arts  and  sciences"  majors;  and  those  in 
the  former  of  these  groups  show  consistently  and  markedly  lower  average  scores  on 
the  SAT  (Verbal  and  Mathematical  sections  alil^e)  than  do  those  indicating  the  "arts 
and  sciences"  choices.  We  have  looked  into  this  situation  thoroughly,  taking  account 
of  a  possibly  significant  change  in  the  form  of  the  sn<i  question,  of  answers  to  other 
apparently  related  questions,  and  also  of  the  reports  regarding  similar  questioning 
done  on  the  Project  Talent  and  the  ace  Freshman  National  Norms  studies.  While 
the  particular  point  is  probably  of  secondary  importance,  it  confirms  the  broader 
fact  that  there  continues  to  be  some  "compositional"  change  taking  place  within  the 
SAT  population. 

The  SD(i  data  shcnv  only  insignificant  changes  between  1973  and  1977  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  SAT  takers  among  students  at  various  high  school  grade  percentiles.  It 
should  be  noted  here,  and  more  generally  as  well,  that  the  suy.data  are  all  based  on 
students*  own  answers  to  these  questions  and  may  therefore  reflect  certain  biases. 
There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  form  of  some  questions,  including  the  one  about 
rank  in  high  school  classes,  which  may  affect  the  year-to-year  comparisons. 

Some  of  the  information  initially  submitted  to  the  panel  suggested  an  aberrational 
drop  since  1970  in  the  number  of  students  scoring  600  or  above  on  either  the  Verbal 
or  the  Mathematical  sections  of  the  test  or  on  both.  That  "high  scorer"  figure,  which 
stood  at  189.300  in  1970  (among  all  sat  takers,  as  distinguished  from  a  one-year 
cohort),  had  gone  down  by  1976  to  108,200;  and  this  drop  seemed  to  suggest  ele- 
ments of  compositional  or  other  related  change. 

An  inordinately  extended  analysis  of  the  drop  in  the  number  of  these  "high- 
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scorers**  iiidu  nles.  Iiowevcr,  thai  ihc  (ietline  proljably  rcsuhs  alniosi  entirely  troin  the 
rediu  lion  in  the  number  ol  siiidents  taking  the  sa  r  un<i  f  rom  the  irnpai  t  at  the  tt)|)  t)f 
the  same  pervasive  inthiemes  that  have  been  atfei  tin^  tlie  scores  ot  the  test  takers  as 
a  ulioie  and  whit  h  we  dist  uss  in  the  remaincier  of  ihe  report.  This  was  confirmed  by 
a  spet  ial  study  tfie  panel  bud  made  of  the  sa  t  scores  of  some  i  .joo  valedictorians  and 
saUitatorians  in  i-lf)  bi^b  sc  hools  during  tfie  period  between  i9('>o  and  197^1.  The 
study  shows  that  tliere  were  no  si^nilic  aiit  changes  in  the  averaj^e  scores  of  these  top- 
ranking  students  ciurin^  tfie  early  pericnl  of  the  overall  .sAr  score  clec  Hue.  but  tfiat 
the\  dropped  after  icjyoon  tfie  \erbal  part  and  after  on  tlie  Matliematic al  part 
of  the  lest  at  afM)ut  the  same  rate  of  decline  in  the  overall  averages -making  these 
data  partic  ulariy  direc  t  evidence  of  tfie  panel's  "two-dec  line"  conc  lusion. 

In  general,  comparatively  little-perfiaps  -jo  to  :^o  percent-of  the  svr  score  de- 
cline ciurin^  the  past  hve  to  seven  years  appears  .ittril)Utable  to  compositional  shifts 
within  ilie  test-taking  ^loup, 

There  is  c  t)nsistent  evicience.  at  the  same  time,  ol  tlie  emei^ence  during  tliis  more 
reient  period  oi  wbai  the  panel  has  characterized  as  "pervasive"  score  decline  — in  the 
sense  that  it  has  shown  up  within  virtually  all  categories  of  sa  r  takers. 

Score  averages  have  ^one  down  since  i()7:^  (with  the  drop  apparently  having 
started  two  or  three  years  before  that)  among  students  at  the  higher  and  those  at  the 
lower  perc  entiles  of  their  high  sc  hool  classes,  among  students  in  private  and  in  public 
schools,  among  those  in  large  and  in  small  high  schools,  among  those  taking  ''aca- 
demic'* and  those  taking  "c  areer**  courses  of  study  in  high  sc  bool.  among  test  takers 
from  high-  and  from  low -income  families,  among  men  and  women,  among  white 
students  and  those  from  minority  groups,  among  students  expecting  to  go  on  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  colleges,  among  those  intending  to  take  postgraduate  work  and  those 
looKingonly  toward  a  baccalaureate. 

Although  the  drops  in  score  averages  have  varied  somewhat  in  degree  among 
different  groups,  the  obviously  significant  characteristic  of  the  pattern  in  this  second 
stage  of  the  s  \  r  dec  line  has  been  the  pervasiveness  ol  the  effec  t  of  the  forc  es  influenc- 
ing it.  *I"he  statistics  themselves  say  nothing,  at  least  directly,  of  the  nature  of  these 
fore  es.  We  have  set  this  cjuestion  apari  for  separate  consideration  in  Part  Four. 

We  note,  altbongb  it  is  too  early  to  appraise  its  signific  anc  e.  thai  the  sa  1  scores  have 
changed  less  in  the  pasi  nvo  years.  The  u>77  high  s(  hool  seniors*  \'erbal  average  is  3 
points  below  what  it  was  in  1975.  and  the  Mathc-matical  average  is  down  only  2  points. 
I  he  drf>ps  rhu  ing  the  preceding  two-vear  period  bad  been  i  i  jioints  on  the  \'erbal 
part  and  (|  an  the  Matbeniatic  al. 

If  the  ligui  es  for  all  c  andidates  are  taken,  whic  h  means  particularly  inc  luding  high 
school  juniois,  the  U)77  \erbal  aveiage  is  the  same  as  the  avi-rage  lasi  year,  and  the 
Matliematic  al  average  has  gone  up  1  point. 
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Through  Other  Looking  Glasses 

To  establish  further  basis  for  determining  the  implications  of  the  apparent  two- 
stage  pattern  of  the  sat  score  decline  and  also  to  check  this  analysis,  the  panel  has  re- 
viewed what  has  been  happening  during  recent  years  on  other  standardized  academic 
tests.  Several  of  these  are  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  sat  itself. 

We  find,  in  general,  that  the  sat  score  decline  is  significantly  consistent  with  a 
broader  pattern.  Most— though  not  all  — standardized  test  score  averages,  which  had 
previously  been  rising  gradually,  turned  and  started  down  in  the  middle  1960s.  In 
virtually  all  instances  there  has  been  a  much  sharper  drop  in  the  1970s.  Most  of  what 
appear  at  first  to  be  inconsistencies  between  the  records  on  the  various  sets  of  tests 
became  reconcilable  when  their  histories  are  analyzed  on  the  "two-decline"  basis.  In 
significant  respects,  at  the  same  time,  the  comparison  with  other  test  score  experi- 
ence provides  an  important  reminder  that  declining  college  entrance  examination 
scores  do  not  in  themselves  warrant  generalization  about  what  is  happening  to  the 
abilities  at  large  of  youth  as  a  whole. 

The  other  widely  used  college  entrance  examination,  administered  by  the  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  (act)  Program,  shows  a  comparable  decline  since  the  mid-1960s, 
with  most  of  the  drop  having  taken  place  since  1970.  The  averages  have  dropped 
more  on  the  Mathematics  section  of  the  act  than  on  the  English  section.  That  test 
also  includes  a  Natural  Science  component,  on  which  there  has  been  no  decline,  and 
one  in  Social  Science,  which  shows  the  largest  drop.  Women  have  consistently  scored 
lower  than  men  on  the  act  Mathematics  test  but  higher  on  the  English  component. 

American  College  Testing  Program  representatives  advise  the  panel  that  the  act 
composite  score  average  will  be  slightly  higher  for  1977  than  it  was  last  year.  Taken 
with  the  current  experience  on  the  sat  scores,  this  affords  an  interesting  basis  for 
conjecture  as  to  whether  what  is  involved  here  is  a  pause  or  a  possible  turning  point. 

Score  averages  on  tests  taken  by  high  school  seniors  as  a  whole,  as  distinguished 
from  those  taken  only  by  students  going  on  to  college,  remained  virtually  level  until 
about  1970;  but  where  more  recent  reports  are  available  (as,  for  example,  on  the 
Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development  and  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test) 
they  show  declines  in  the  last  five  years  roughly  paralleling  those  on  the  sA'r  and  the 
ac:t. 

Score  declines  have  been  largest  at  the  1 :2th-grade  level  and  somewhat  less  at  each 
successively  lower  grade,  with  the  averages  at  grades  1  to  4  remaining  relatively  con- 
slant.  The  pinel  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  this  reflects 
various  possible  explanations:  decreasing  school  system  effectiveness  at  the  upper 
elementary  and  secondary  levels,  increasing  school  retention  rates,  changing  motiva- 
tional factors,  possibly  diminishing  relevance  of  some  of  the  standardized  tests  to 
what  is  being  taught. 

We  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  results  of  two  other  sets  of  examinations 
sponsored  and  administered  by  the  College  Board  and  ets.  One  of  these  is  the  Pre- 
liminary Scholastic  Aptitude  Test/National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test,  a 
shorter  version  of  the  sat  taken  annually  by  over  a  million  high  school  students,  most 
of  them  in  their  junior  year.  (The  test  has  also  been  jscd  since  1971 -7a  by  itscospon- 
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sor,  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  as  a  qualifying  test.) 

For  reasons  and  with  implications  that  are  only  partially  clear,  the-  ksat/nm.sq;i 
scores  followed  a  different  pattern  than  did  those  on  the  sat  between  19^:^  and  1973. 
The  declines  were  substantially  smaller.  Furthermore,  when  the  FSAT/NMS^ir  was 
given  in  i960,  again  in  1966,  and  once  more  in  1974,  to  national  samples  of  1  ith 
graders  as  a  whole  (not  being  limited,  therefore,  to  students  probably  college  bound), 
these  "norming  studies"  showed  a  substantial  stability  in  averages  on  both  the  Verbal 
and  Mathematical  sections  over  the  entire  14-year  period. 

An  accounting  of  the  complex  variety  of  factors  that  emerged  in  the  panel's  ex- 
amination of  this  difference  between  the  sat  and  fsa t/.nms^i  patterns  would  burden 
this  report  unduly.  We  find  adequate  explanation  for  most  of  the  difference  but  not 
for  all  of  it.  There  may  be  support  here  for  the  view  of  some  analysts  that  there  has 
been  more  change  taking  place  at  the  12th-  than  at  the  nth-grade  level.  What 
emerges  as  most  significant,  however,  is  that  since  i973.  both  the  Verbal  and  the 
Mathematical  score  averages  on  the  !'SAT/NM.sQ;r  have  dropped  in  almost  exact  par- 
allels to  the  declines  on  the  saT.  So  here  again,  the  "two  decline  *  pattern  shows  up, 
though  with  a  perhaps  noteworthy  difference  in  timing. 

There  has  been  a  probably  significant  difference  in  the  pattern  of  scores  on  the 
Achievement  Tests,  covering  i4  different  subject-matter  areas,  which  some  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  take  in  conjunction  with  the  sat.  Some  colleges  and  uni- 
versities require  applicants  for  admission  to  take  certain  of  these  tests;  others  recom- 
mend it.  Students  may  themselves  choose  to  take  various  of  the  Achievement  Tests 
and  to  have  the  scores  on  them  transmitted  along  with  their  sa  i  score.  Each  of  two  of 
these  tests  (in  English  Composition  and  Mathematics  Level  I)  is  taken  by  more  than 
175.000  students  (high  school  juniors  and  seniors)  each  year;  each  of  eight  others 
(American  History  and  Social  Studies,  French,  Spanish,  Biology.  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mathematics  Level  11,  and  Literature)  is  taken  by  between  15.000  and  75.ooo  stu- 
dents; fewer  than  10,000  students  take  the  German,  Hebrew,  Liitin,  Russian,  and 
European  History  tests.  Use  of  the  Achievement  Tests  has  declined  sharply  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  Students  taking  them  are  characteristically  of  higher-than- 
average  ability. 

Although  the  group  taking  Achievement  Tests  is  a  special  and  relatively  small  one, 
several  elements  in  the  picture  nevertheless  appear  important.  There  have  been 
relatively  small  declines  in  the  past  10  years  on  f  our  of  the  more  widely  use<l  Achieve- 
ment Tests  (American  History  and  Social  Studies,  Mathematics  I  and  IL  nd  Litera- 
ture) and  incremex  on  the  six  others  (English  Composition,  French,  Spani^  1,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics),  during  what  was  the  period  of  most  of  the  dcMine  on  the 
sat  scores  themselves. 

When  students*  scores  on  the  Achievement  Tests  are  compared  with  their  scores 
on  the  SA  r,  it  is  apparent  that  in  those  six  Achievement  Test  groups  for  which  scores 
on  the  Achievement  Tests  Went  up  between  I9<>7  and  i97^i.  the  students*  SAT-Verbal 
score  averages  went  down.  This  was  not  true,  however,  as  far  as  the  sAT-Mathematical 
scores  were  concerned;  all  six  groups  showing  increases  in  Achievement  Test  score 
averages  also  showed  increases  over  the  nine-year  period  in  sa  r-Mathematical 
averages. 
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We  have  noi  been  able  to  analyze  fully  the  possible  implications  of  this  apparent 
divergence  between  aptitude  and  achievement  test  score  patterns.  Perhaps  part  of 
the  explanation  is  that  the  students  taking  the  Achievement  Tests  are  particularly 
highly  motivated,  although  this  does  not  explain  the  different  patterns  of  their  per- 
formance on  the  Verbal  and  Mathematical  sections  of  the  sat.  It  is  conceivably  im- 
portant that  the  College  Board  and  kts  make  much  larger  use  of  outside  committees 
in  connection  with  the  Achievement  Tests  than  with  the  sat;  tlie  counsel  sought  is  in 
ihe  one  case  from  experts  in  the  particular  disciplines,  in  the  other  more  from 
psychonietricians  and  psychologists.  There  are  possibly  clues  here  to  significant 
<{ucsti()n.s  regarding  the  changing  "relevance"  of  one  set  of  tests  or  another.  This 
b<Hly  of  data  warrants  further  analysis  by  the  Board  and  ets. 

A  mixed  pattern  of  developments  emerges  in  the  scores  on  tests  that  college  stu- 
dents take  enroutc  to  postgraduate  study.  The  kts  Graduate  Record  Examinations 
averages  (on  the  Verbal  and  Quantitative  sections  of  that  test)  have  declined  at  about 
the  same  rate  since  1967  as  have  the  sat- Verbal  and  Mathematical  averages,  with 
almost  half  tlie  drop  concentrated  in  1969-70.  There  is  a  similar  pattern  on  the 
(.i.idiiate  Management  Admission  Test.  The  i^v:  School  Admission  Test  and  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  show  increases,  however,  apparently  reflecting  pri- 
marily the  increasing  competition  for  graduate  school  admission  in  these  two  areas. 

Only  preliminary  results  are  available  so  far  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  (nakf),  a  project  that  will  eventually  provide  tests  at  four-year  in- 
tervals of  national  samples  of  individuals  at  various  age  levels  (y,  i3,  17,  and  26-35) 
in  10  different  curricular  areas,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  accompanying  bio- 
graphical data  being  supplied  by  the  test  takers.  Of  the  four  banks  of  nakp  tests 
completed  so  far,  three  are  in  the  Reading  and  Writing  areas.  They  show  results  dif- 
fering considerably  from  those  on  most  other  standardized  examinations.  The  naep 
tests  in  Reading  Performance  arJ  in  Writing  Mechanics  show  relatively  slight  de- 
clines in  the  averages  for  the  i  7- year-old  group  between  1969-70  and  1973,  but  the 
lest  in  Functicmal  Literacy  and  E.isic  Reading  Performance  shows  a  small  increase  — 
particularly  among  the  groups  of  students  (blacks,  for  example,  and  children  from 
lower  scH'ioeconomic  families)  who  scored  lowest  on  the  first  round  of  tests,  naei* 
Reading  Performance  and  Writing  Mechanics  tests  given  to  the  9-year-old  and  13- 
year-old  groups  show  the  usual  pattern  of  lesser  declines  (or  even  increases)  at  the 
lower  age  levels. 

Although  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  nakp  testing  project  eventually  to  include 
not  only  enrolled  students  but  those  out  of  school  (in  the  17  and  a6-35-year-old 
groups),  very  little  has  yet  been  done.  So  little  is  known  about  the  performance  of 
age  groups  ;is  a  whole  on  tests  of  this  kind,  except  for  the  familiar  evidence  of  the  re- 
sults, while  the  military  draft  was  in  effect,  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
(ak^i  ).  The  average  on  that  preinduction  test  went  up  sharply  between  the  mid- 
1960%  and  the  early  1970s,  There  are,  however,  so  many  possible  explanations  of  this 
rise,  which  came  during  the  period  when  most  tests  o{  students  in  school  were  showing 
decline  in  this  age  group,  that  comparative  analysis  is  exceedingly  difficult.  There  are 
no  reliable  comprehensive  measures  yet  of  the  comparative  competence  of  today's 
youth  with  yesterday's.  It  could  (x:cur  at  the  same  time  ( 1)  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
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young  people  going  on  to  college  would  be  less  well  equipped  for  what  college  has 
traditionally  required,  while  (2)  the  general  ability  level  of  youth  as  a  whole  increased. 

■  In  summary,  the  evidence  regarding  the  two  stages  or  elements  of  the  sat  score  de- 
cline is  illuminated  by  the  data  regarding  what  has  been  happening  on  other  stan- 
dardized academic  tests. 

Although  the  drop  in  the  sat  averages  (especially  the  Verbal  scores)  has  been  larger 
than  that  on  any  of  the  other  widely  used  examinations,  it  is  consistent  with  a  general 
pattern  of  decline  found  in  other  test  scores,  which  started  to  develop  in  the  mid- 
1 960s  and  has  persisted  ever  since. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  these  various  test  score  records  confirms,  at  the  same 
time,  the  necessity  of  recognizing  clearly  the  dual  developments  this  pattern  reflects. 
First,  a  larger  percentage  of  young  people  are  staying  in  school  through  the  12th 
grade  with  the  consequence  that  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  the  averages  on  ex- 
aminations taken  previously  by  more  select  groups.  Second,  it  has  emerged  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  more  recent  stages  of  these  test  score  patterns  that  there  are  broader  in- 
fluences operating  to  reduce  young  people's  developed  ability  levels,  at  least  at  the 
upper  high  school  level. 

The  panel  has  identified,  with  relatively  firm  statistical  basis,  roughly  two-thirds  to 
three- fourths  of  the  decline  between  1963  and  about  1970  as  resulting  from  "com- 
positional" chang'"^  in  the  SAT-taking  population.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  though  the 
statistics  are  less  helpful  here,  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  subsequent  decline  is  trace- 
able to  continuing  compositional  change,  with  the  remaining  three  quarters  ap- 
parently resulting  from  the  impact  of  more  "pervasive"  forces. 

We  turn  now  to  what  analysis  is  possible  of  the  nature  of  this  second  set  of  in- 
fluences. 
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Part  Four.  Circumstantial  Evidence 


SEARCH iNc;  for  the  causes  of  the  sat  score  decline  over  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  is  essenlially  an  exercise  in  conjecture.  So  much  has  happened  thai 
may  have  affected  this  record  thai  there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  d;  ;  the 
I  only  evidence  is  circumstantial,  leaving  it  hard  to  distinguish  cause  from  co- 
incidence. Most  of  the  50  or  so  theories  brought  to  the  panel's  attention  have 
in  common  only  three  assumptions;  first,  that  since  the  problem  has  been  reduced  to 
a  single  statistic- the  drop  in  these  averages- there  must  be  4  '.ingle  answer;  second, 
that  what  has  happened  is  in  every  respect  bad;  and  third,  that  whatever  caused  it  is 
somebody  else's  fault. 

Although  the  panel's  only  certain  conclusion  is  that  we  arc  dealing  here  with  a  vir- 
tually seamless  web  of  causal  connections,  the  Apparently  most  critical  elements 
emerge  more  clearly  in  looking  first  at  some  developments  in  the  schools,  then  at 
several  major  societal  changes,  and  finally  at  the  murky  but  probably  vital  area  of 
youths*  motivations. 

In  the  Schools 

While  some  of  the  observable  changes  in  formal  education  during  the  past  20  to 
25  years  probably  reflect  evolving  educational  philosophy,  our  impression  is  that  most 
of  them  are  traceable  in  larger  degree  to  the  vast  expansion  and  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  direct  effects  of  ''compositional" 
change  on  the  sat  score  averages  were  concentrated  in  the  period  before  1970,  but 
this  leaves  the  question  of  how  much  fallout  effect  those  changes  have  had  since  that 
time.  There  is  the  additional  question  of  the  relationship  between  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  schools  and  what  has  taken  place  in  learning's  broader  societal  context. 
Looking  for  causes  of  the  sat  score  decline  requires  going  beyond  the  evidence  of  re- 
visions in  traditional  educational  practices  to  the  reasons  these  revisions  have  been 
made. 

Courses  of  Study 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  fact  that  fewer  "basic"  courses  are 
now  being  required  of  all  students  in  high  school,  with  many  more  "electives"  being 
introduced  into  the  curriculum.  This  is  asserted  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  English 
and  verbal  skills  area,  and  the  evidence  suggests  that  it  is. 

Using  nationwide  data  assembled  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Harnischfeger  and  Wiley  report  that  in  one  recent  two-year  period  (1971  to  1973) 
English  enrollments  in  grades  7  through      dropped  almost  1 1  percent,  about  50 
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percent  in  Advanced  English.  This  drop  probably  involves  less  those  students  who 
will  be  taking  the  sat  than  it  docs  the  high  school  student  populauon  as  a  whole;  the 
Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  shows  about  90  percent  of  the  sat  takers  report- 
ing consistently  from  year  to  year  that  they  have  taken  four  English  courses.  Yet 
the  question  remains  as  to  what  kinds  of  courses  these  are. 

A  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  combines  a  survey  of  the 
development  of  "elective"  courses  in  Massachusetts  high  schools  between  -97-  and 
,976  with  an  analysis  of  the  sat  scores  in  43  of  these  schools -  divided  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  how  their  students"  sat  averages  compare  (in  terms  of  change 
between  197 1  and  1 976)  with  the  national  sat  averages. 

During  the  five-year  period  there  were  increases  of  over  50  percent  m  the  number 
of  English/Language  Arts  courses  offered  (at  least  as  indicated  by  course  tides)  in  the 
43  Massachusetts  high  schools;  the  two  most  commonly  added  were  Science  Fictjon 
and  Radio/Television/Film.  No  significant  correlation  emerges  between  the  number 
of  electives  added  by  a  particular  high  school  and  the  experience  of  students  from 
that  school  on  the  sat.  Yet  when  the  record  of  student  enrollments  in  the  two  com- 
monest "specialty"  courses  is  analyzed,  it  develops  with  significant  consistency  that 
those  schools  that  showed  increases  in  these  enrollments  between  i97'  and  1976 also 
showed  larger  than  normal  declines  in  sat  scores;  and  where  the  specialty  course 
enrollments  went  down  or  stayed  about  the  same,  there  were  not  substanual  sat  score 
declines.  Another  Massachusetts  study  shows  that  between  .968  and  -973  over  a 
quarter  of  all  high  schools  in  that  State  added  courses  in  Film  Making;  the  number 
offering  nth-grade  English  and  World  History  courses  went  down. 

There  have  been  similar  developments  in  other  states.  In  California  for  example, 
it  is  reported  that  "enrollment  in  basic  English  courses  fell  .9  percent  between  -97-- 
72  and  .974-75  and  in  English  Composition  classes  it  plummeted  77  percent. .  En- 
Slnlt  in  c'ontempon.r;iiten.ture  electives  (Children's  Theater.  Myster>-  and  De- 
tective Story.  Executive  English)  has  nearly  doubled."  causal  rela- 
While  the  panel's  net  conclusion  is  that  there  is  almost  certainly  some  causal  rela 
tionship  between  the  shift  in  the  high  schools  from  courses  m  the  traditiona  dis- 
ciplines to  newer  electives  and  the  decline  in  SAT-Verbal  scores,  we  warn  against  any 
ovcrsimDiistic  interpretation  of  this  finding.                                        u  •     .  b-. 

A  care'  ul  probing  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  ...w  elecuves  are  bemg  Uken 
lesVby  students  who  are  going  on  to  college  (and  will  therefore  take  'he  sat)  than  by 
those  who  are  not.  It  will  have  to  be  determined  whether  the  needs  and  interests  and 
developed  competencies  oflHose  taking  these  eUcti.es  are  better  met  by  a  course,  for  ex- 
ample^n  RadirrTelevision/Film  or  an  English  .v  course  in  the  refinements  of  the 
faZuage  Nor  has  it  been  established  that  even  with  respect  to  sat  takers  these  elec- 
fve  courses  contribute  ir,  their  nature  less  to  the  "aptitudes"  the  sat  supposedly  mea 
ures-d"tinguishing  this,  to  the  extent  such  a  distinction  is  possible,  from  achieve- 
men  ."  In  oufview.  "returning  to  the  basics"  would  be  ""'«=-.'V."''"'*f  J"" 
Teappn^isal  of  what  the  right  basics  are-taking  a^--^ .^^ddrens  diffei^nt  ..te 
and  modes  of  learning  and  their  different  interests  and  P'»"»  ^"^he  f"'-*^-  J^e 
'eed  is  not  to  revert  to  uniform  drills  and  exercises  commended  only  by  a  tradition=d 
pSgogy  but  to  move  ahead  to  a  larger  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  learning 
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thai  can  be  identified  a.s  strengthening  the  base  on  which  all  students  can  build. 

Our  firmest  conclusion  is  that  the  critical  factors  in  the  relationship  between  cur- 
ricular  change  and  the  sat  scores  are  (i)  that  less  thoughtful  and  critical  reading  is 
now  being  demanded  and  done,  and  {2)  that  careful  writing  has  apparently  about 
gone  out  of  style.  So  we  do  not  identify  the  score  decline  narrowly  with  reduced  high 
school  offerings  of  whatever  used  to  be  included  in  Advanced  English  courses.  There 
is  as  much  opportunity,  and  sometimes  more  incentive,  for  worthwhile  reading  and 
responsible  writing  in  subject-matter  areas  of  particular  student  interest. 

We  can't  prove  that  learning  how  to  write  is  related  to  a  decline  in  scores  on  a  test 
that  requires  no  writing.  Yet  in  our  judgment  this  may  be  a  significant  factor.  We 
suspect  strongly  that  exftressing  something  clearly  and  correctly -especially  in  writing 
-is  thinking's  sternest  discipline.  A  recent  study  by  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  of  the  number  of  writing  assignments  given  a  group  of  i  ith-grade 
students  shows  that  during  a  six- week  period  more  than  half  of  them  were  asked  to 
write  three  or  fewer  papers,  1 2  percent  only  one.  1 3  percent  none. 

It  seems  clear  that  increasing  rdiance  in  colleges  and  high  schools  on  tests  requir- 
ing only  the  putting  of  X's  in  boxes  contributes  to  juvenile  writing  delinquency.  Stu- 
dents learn  what  ihey  think  they  need  to  know.  There  is  more  than  irony  in  the  report 
of  teachers,  who  used  to  train  students  to  write,  now  advising  them  about  the  ad- 
vantage in  using  soft-tip  pens  and  pencils  so  these  boxes  can  be  filled  in  more  quickly. 

We  applaud  the  recently  announced  reintroduction  this  year,  at  the  December  test 
administration  only,  of  a  written  essay  as  part  of  the  College  Board's  English  Com- 
position Achievement  Test. 

Our  strong  conviction  is  that  concern  about  declining  sat- Verbal  scores  can  profit- 
ably be  concentrated  on  seeing  to  it  that  young  people  do  more  reading  that  en- 
hances vocabulary  and  enlarges  knowledge  and  experience,  and  more  writing  that 
makes  fledgling  iHeas  test  and  strengthen  their  wings. 

It  has  been  pressed  strongly  on  the  panel  that  there  is  a  related  development  in  the 
sharp  decline  in  enrollments  in  high  school  foreign  language  courses,  ancient  and 
modern.  Such  courses,  it  is  suggested,  increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  English  language -a  development  reflected  in  performance  on  the  Verbal  part 
of  the  SAT. 

A  clear  parallel  unquestionably  shows  up  between  students'  SAT-Verbal  scores  and 
the  number  of  foreign  language  courses  they  have  taken  in  high  school.  Those  who 
report  having  taken  four  or  more  such  courses  (about  10  percent  of  the  test  takers) 
average  more  than  100  points  higher  than  those  (about  8  percent)  reporting  no  work 
in  foreign  language;  and  the  averages  rise  progressively  with  the  number  of  courses 
taken. 

Is  this,  though,  a  caiml  relationship?  Does  foreign  language  training  improve 
verbal  ability  or  do  students  with  high  verbal  ability  take  more  foreign  language?  Is 
there  anything  here  except  confirmation  that  abler  and  more  highly  motivated  stu- 
dents are  more  likely  than  others  to  take  some  foreign  language  course?  It  turns  out 
that  the  foreign  language  students  do  as  much  better  than  others  on  the  Mathe- 
matical part  of  the  sat  as  they  do  on  the  Verbal.  The  Student  Descriptive  (Question- 
naire reports  show  no  reduction  since  1973  in  the  amount  of  high  school  foreign 
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language  being  taken  by  students  who  also  take  the  SAT.  Furthermore,  although  students 
who  have  taken  foreign  language  continue  to  average  higher  sat  scores,  the  decline 
in  the  averages  over  the  past  four  years  has  been  at  least  as  large  as  the  decline  among 
students  with  no  foreign  language  exposure. 

The  panel  may  have  given  too  little  consideration  to  the  difference  between  the  score 
decline  patterns  on  the  Verbal  and  the  Mathematical  sections  of  the  sat.  Most  of  the 
deviation  had  developed  before  iy63;  the  Verbal  score  average  was  at  that  time  al- 
ready 24  points  below  the  Mathematical  average.  The  two  averages  dropped  in  vir- 
tual parallel  between  1964  and  1970.  This  gap  has  widened  significanUy.  however, 
during  the  later  stage  of  the  sat  decline,  until  it  is  now  4 1  points.  At  one  large  and 
prestigious  Midwestern  university  the  median  sat- Verbal  score  of  entering  first-year 
students  dropped  by  60  points  (from  580  to  520)  between  1970  and  i976»  while  the 
Mathematical  median  score  went  down  only  20  points  (from  620  to  6oo)-with  the 
high,  school  grade  averages  of  the  entering  classes  remaining  at  a  virtually  constant 
level. 

There  may  well  be  clues  in  this  difference  to  some  of  the  causal  elements  in  the 
general  score  decline. 

It  is  perhaps  relevant  that  there  has  not  been  the  proliferation  of  electives  in  high 
school  Mathematics  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  verbal  skills  area.  While  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools  were  increasing  their  course  offerings  in  English  by  50  percent 
(between  1971  and  1976)  there  was  virtually  no  increase  in  the  number  of  Mathe- 
matics courses  being  offered.  Student  enrollments  in  high  school  Mathematics 
courses  have  gone  down  some,  but  markedly  less  than  enrollments  in  English  courses. 

We  suspect,  too,  that  there  is  more  evidence  here  of  the  importance  to  sat- Verbal 
scores  of  the  diminishing  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing,  for  these  skills  play  much 
less  part  in  mathematics. 

The  implications  of  the  difference  in  scores  on  the  two  parts  of  the  sat  may  go  con- 
siderably beyond  this.  We  have  conjectured  that  mathematics  is  essentially  school- 
based  learning,  while  verbal  skills  are  more  influenced  by  experience  in  the  home. 

Why,  referring  back  to  the  point  covered  earlier,  do  students  taking  the  College 
Board  Achievement  Tests,  and  maintaining  previous  scoring  levels  on  them,  show  de- 
clining SAT- Verbal  averages  but  stable  or  even  increasing  SAT-Mathematical  averages? 

The  realization  that  the  decline  in  SAT-Mathematical  averages  has  been  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  decline  on  most  other  standardized  academic  tests,  while  the  sat- 
Verbal  decline  has  been  substantially  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  obviously  raises 
the  question -though  we  imply  nothing  regarding  an  answer -of  whether  there  is 
something  here  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Verbal  part  of  the  test. 

Not  having  gone  into  the  matter  of  the  difference  between  these  two  score  patterns 
as  fully  as  hindsight  suggests  might  have  been  advisable,  we  commend  further  con- 
sideration and  investigation  by  the  College  Board  and  ETS. 

Learning  Standards 

There  have  unquestionably  been  changes  over  the  past  10  to  15  years  in  the  stan- 
dards to  which  students  at  all  levels  of  education  are  held.  Absenteeism  formeriy  con- 
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sidcrt'd  inu)lc'rablt'  is  now  coiulonccl.  An  "A"  or  "B"  hum ns  a  ^ocxl  tical  less  than  ii 
used  to.  Proniution  fVoni  one  ^rade  to  another  has  heconie  ahnost  autonuitk .  Home-- 
work  has  apparently  been  tut  about  in  half.  Open  admissions  colleges  are  available:  if 
entering  students  don't  know  how  to  read  an<i  write  and  do  arithmetic,  "remediation" 
is  available. 

There  ( an  be  litde  doubt,  despite  a  dearth  of  direc  t  data,  that  these  ( han^es  in 
standards  are  reflected  in  the  decline  in  s.\  i  score  averages.  The  harder  (piestions  are 
alxjui  the  reasons  beliiiul  tfiesc  changes,  and  about  how  to  meet  the  problems 
presented  here  without  compromising  some  interests  and  values  and  principles  that 
the  college  entrance  examinations  do  not  pretend  to  take  into  account. 

Several  of  these  developments  warrant  particjdar  attention. 

Although  the  daily  attendance  and  absenteeism  data  are  infected  by  administrative 
chagrin  attending  ttieir  reporting,  the  available  figures  reveal  a  serionslv  worsening 
situation  in  the  hi^h  schools  dining  the  late  i^tios  antl  early  i<)7os.  Averaj^e  daily 
attendance  rates  went  down  as  the  s^^hool  retention  rates  went  up.  A  i\)7')  report  i)y 
the  National  Asscxiation  of  Secondary-School  Principals  itlentified  absenteeism  as 
"the  most  perplexing  student  problem.  .  .  ."  Absenteeism  rales  above  if)  percent  Ix*- 
(ame  common  and  .'o  to  l*')  percent  not  unusual.  There  has  apparently  iK'On  some 
recent  improvement  in  this  situation. 

Kxcessive  student  absenteeism  has  a  doul)ly  corrosive  effect:  on  the  absentee  and 
on  the  class  as  a  whole,  when  so  many  of  those  present  tlon't  know  wfiai  was  covered 
yesterday  that  the  teacher  repeats  the  lesson  in  an  attempt  to  brin^  everybody  up  to 
pace. 

The  schools  are  both  contributing  cause  antl  victini  of  this  phenomenon.  'To  the 
extent  school  is  a  place  youngsters  flee  because  they  hnd  themselves  (liminishe<l  or 
bored  or  both,  the  need  is  plainly  for  internal  reform.  Yet  wjthojit  the  ri^ht  alliance 
with  home  and  community  the  school's  effectiveness  is  limited.  We  note  the  probable 
need  here  for  improved  guidance  and  attendance  services  — which  cost  money  few 
school  budj^ets  provide  for  this  purpose. 

"(>rade  inflation"  is  pertiaps  most  commonly  poiiued  to  as  a  reflection  of  declining 
educational  standards.  An  American  Clolle^e  Testing  Program  study  shows  an  in- 
crease, between  H)(lu>-()f)  and  \\)7-\-7!')'  <>f  a,')  percent  in  tfie  proportion  of  "A"  antl 
"B"  j^rades  reportctl  by  col!ej;e-lM)untl  seniors  in  hi^h  scht)ol  English  courses,  Other 
reports  reveal  a  ct>mparable  pattern  throughout  both  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education. 

Yet  we  tjuestion  the  significance  of  grade  inflation  as  such  so  far  as  the  tledine  in 
college  entrance  exaniinatjt)n  scores  is  concerned.  While  the  Student  Descriptive 
Questionnaire  data  clearlv  ct)nfirrn  the  fact  that  more  students  are  now  getting  A's 
and  B*s  than  used  to  be  the  case,  the  distribution  of  SA'r  lakers  among  the  various  /«'r- 
centilfsou  high  scht)ol  grade  records  apparently  has  not  changed  substantially. 

'The  apparently  more  significant  development  involves  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  the  notion  that  atlvaneement  frtnn  t)ne  grade  level  to  another  is  an  entitlement 
rather  than  something  to  be  earned  —or  denied.  It  is  unlikely  that  very  many  students 
who  are  promoted  when  their  work  doesn't  warrant  it  will  ever  take  the  ctillege  en- 
trance examinations.  Yet  here  again,  the  necessary  assumption  is  that  other  students' 
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education  suffers  from  teachers'  having  to  gear  their  instruction  to  classes  including 
loo  many  who  have  fallen  badly  behind  the  rest. 

The  panel  considers  this,  however,  a  hard  problem  with  no  easy  answer.  Auto« 
matic  promotion  hasn't  developed  because  either  teachers  or  principals  like  the 
idea.  They  don't.  They  know,  however,  the  dubious  value  there  is  in  "holding  a 
student  back"-  so  far  as  both  that  student  and  the  rest  of  the  class  are  concerned. 

Now  there  is  a  nationwide  movement,  citing  what  has  happened  on  the  sai  and 
other  comparable  tests  to  support  it,  toward  conditioning  students*  promotion  at 
various  grade  levels  on  their  achievement  of  prescribed  scores  on  standardized  tests. 
Reports,  principally  in  the  press,  are  that  this  is  having  a  salutary  effect.  Yet  depen- 
dence on  rigid  cutting  points  on  test  scores  for  this  purpose  makes  no  more  sense 
than  it  docs  for  college  admissions.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  is  valuable  in  re- 
establishing a  commitment  among  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  community  to  the 
ideal  of  educational  excellence.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  promotion  of  students 
from  one  grade  level  to  the  next  ought  to  be  ultimately  a  matter  of  case-by-case  de- 
cision, taking  account  of  each  student's  social  and  psychological  development  as  well 
as  his  or  her  intellectual  growth  and  permitting  flexible  arrangements  for  moving 
ahead,  for  example,  in  certain  subject-matter  areas  but  not  in  others. 

We  conclude,  in  short,  that  what  is  reflected  in  the  practice  of  automatic  promotions 
has  indeed  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sat  score  decline,  but  we  question  an  equally 
"automatic"  answer  that  such  promotion  should  depend  entirely  on  scores  on  still 
other  standardizec^tests. 

The  panel  has  considered,  too.  the  relatively  clear  evidence  (though  none  of  it  has 
been  quantified)  of  reduced  assignments  of  homework.  We  find  this  another  reflec- 
tion of  the  changing  standards  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  which  seems 
to  us  related  to  the  sat  score  decline.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  the 
reason  for  the  reduction  in  homework  was  that  teachers  or  that  parents  decided  it 
was  less  important.  We  assume  that  television  is  a  factor  here,  and  we  come  to  that 
problem  shortly. 

Trying  to  probe  beyond  these  more  obvious  reflections  of  changed  educational 
standards,  the  panel  commissioned  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  possible  re- 
lationship between  the  sat  score  decline  and  whatever  changes  there  may  have  been 
in  the  textbooks  being  used  at  various  primary,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels. 
Taking  the  Verbal  score  averages  for  sat  takers  in  six  cohorts  (i947.  »955.  »9^)ii. 
1967.  1972.  and  1975)  as  a  starting  point,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  Reading  and 
History  textbooks  and  related  materials  that  were  in  commonest  use  at  the  1st.  6th. 
and  1  ith-grade  levels  when  these  various  sat  cohorts  were  getting  rheir  preparatory 
education.  The  materials  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  several  recognized  mea- 
sures of  "readability,"  "difficulty,"  and  "challenge." 

Although  this  study  proved  inconclusive  with  respect  to  establishing  direct  cor- 
relations between  the  changing  nature  of  the  teaching  materials  and  subsequent  sat 
scores,  several  of  its  broader  findings  are  illuminating.  By  the  measures  adopted  in 
the  study,  current  1  ith-grade  texts  are  generally  at  what  is  considered  a  9th-to-ioth- 
grade  level.  The  significance  of  this  in  relationship  to  the  sat  experience  is  high- 
lighted by  the  further  finding  that  the  reading  passages  and  questions  on  the  Verbal 
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part  of  the  sat  arc  — by  these  same  incasures  — on  an  i  ith-to-i2th-gradearid  in  some 
cases  ai  a  1 3th-io- 1 5ih-grade  level  of  readability. 

The  study  develops  in  statistical  form  the  fact  that  a  constantly  increasing  per- 
centage of  textbook  space  is  taken  up  by  pictures,  wider  margins,  shorter  words  and 
sentences  and  paragraphs;  the  amount  of  exposition  is  decreasing,  the  amount  of 
narrative  going  up.  It  also  reports  statistically  on  the  extent  (as  indicated  in  the  text- 
books and  related  teacher  materials)  to  which  student  exercises  arc  being  reduced  to 
an  "objective  answer**  basis,  meaning  that  students  will  find  less  reason  to  learn  to 
write:  "generally,  the  assignments  in  the  Reading,  History,  and  Literature  textbooks 
[ask]  only  for  underlining,  circling  and  filling  in  of  single  words."  Samples  of  good 
writing  are  accompanied  in  one  text  by  the  editors  (or  publisher's)  reassuring  note 
to  the  students  that  while  the  selections  "should  be  read  and  appreciated,  they  [are] 
not  to  be  considered  examples  of  writing  that  students  should  expect  to  attain  them- 
selves." 

The  study  confirms  what  we  know  from  the  reports  of  textbook  writers  enjoined 
by  publishers  to  "make  it  simple"  and  from  the  echoing  reactions  of  better  students 
that  whit  they  are  reading  at  school  is  "simpler  stuff  than  we  read  in  the  newspapers." 

Reco:mizing  that  textbooks  are  not  in  themselves  measures  of  good  or  bad  teach- 
ing, or  of  how  hard  or  easy  a  course  is  made,  or  cf  how  much  writing  will  be  required, 
we  nevertheless  have  a  dual  reaction  to  the  reported  changes  in  the  nature  of  teaching 

.wCriais.  If  textbooks  are  being  written  down  simply  ia  response  to  somebody's  per- 
suasion that  students  at  various  grade  levels  don't  have  what  they  used  to  have,  this 
:s  greasing  the  toboggan  — and  is  itself  a  cause  of  the  sat  score  decline.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  changes  reflect— as  we  suspect  they  do  — an  attempt  to  adapt  education 
to  the  needs  of  all  students,  they  represent  an  effort  that  reflects  an  authentic  purpose 
but  yields  negative  sidccffecis  by  shortchanging  some  students. 

The  American  education  system  is  unique  in  its  variety  and  if^  "apacity  to  be  useful 
to  an  extremely  broad  constituency,  in  which  those  who  are  go  ^  to  take  the  sat  are 
a  minority.  We  do  not  read  the  SAf  score  decline  as  an  instruction  that  education  in 
this  country  must  or  should  be  more  rigid,  more  selective,  more  rejective,  more  uni- 
form. Instead,  the  instruction  is  that  education*  especially  secondary  education,  must 
become  still  more  diversified,  more  varied  —  but  without  being  watered  down. 

So  in  general  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  educational  standards  and 
that  this  is  a  factor  in  the  decline  in  sat  scores.  We  conclude  at  the  same  time  that  the 
correction  of  the  various  elements  in  this  situation  requires  the  collaboration  of  teach- 
ers, students,  parents,  and  the  broader  community  in  the  establishment  of  standards 
that  can  be  truly  considered  higher  only  as  they  recognize  youths*  essential  diversity. 

Staff  and  Facilities 

The  composition  of  the  panel  makes  it  poor  critic  or  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
decline  in  sat  scores  may  reflect  simply  teacher  incompetence  and  administrative  in- 
effectiveness, or,  on  the  other  hand,  inadequate  provision  of  educational  facilities. 

The  sudden  influx  of  students  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  during 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  and 
a  considerable  reliance  on  substitute  teachers.  The  average  year  j-of-expcriencc  fig- 
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ure  for  elementary  school  teachers  was  13  :^  »"  i9^>»  ^  »l  dropped  by  i9^)(>  to  10  years; 
then  moved  down  in  197 1  to  about  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers'  educational  levels  have  been  rising  for  the  past  30 

years.  i  •   u  i 

Reported  pupil-ieacher  ratios  have  been  going  down  gradually  but  steadily  m  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  during  the  entire  period  relevant  to  the  score  de- 
cline: from  ay. 6  pupils  per  teacher  ai  the  elemei^ary  level  in  i95()  the  countr>- 
as  a  whole)  to  a3  per  teacher  in  197^;  and  from  1 .2  to  19  students  per  teacher  in  the 
secondary  schools.  These  figures  arc  misleading  in  their  lumping  together  of  full- 
tnne  classroom  teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel;  the  naiionwide  averages  conceal 
the  fact  that  in  a  good  many  school  systems  few  teachers  ever  meet  classes  with  fewer 
than  'Mi  students  in  them.  Although  wc  do  recognize  that  the  compositional  changes 
that  have  occurred  pla,  c  added  burdens  on  teachers  and  argue  for  reconsideration 
of  their  responsibilities  in  order  to  achieve  better  writing  and  other  desirable  ends, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  sat  score  decline  to  teacher  overload. 

Though  there  are  no  reliable  objective  measures  of  administrative  competence, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  principals  and  superintendents  have  become  in- 
creasingly men  and  women  with  both  teaching  experience  and  special  training  as  ad- 
ministrators. Many  of  them  now  are  political  executives  :n  the  better  sense  of  the  term. 

Teaching  and  administrative  salaries  have  been  increasing  in  comparative  terms 
throughout  this  period  and  the  general  financial  support  base  for  education  has  been 
substantially  expanded.  It  is  clearly  arguable  that  only  part  of  the  price  tag  on  real 
equality  ol  educational  opportunity  has  yet  been  paid.  We  suspect  that  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  for  schools  may  be  related  to  the  problems  of  standards  and 
quality,  but  we  cannot  claim  to  have  investigated  the  matter.  Yet  to  attribute  the  sat 
score  decline  to  inadequate  financial  support  of  education  would  both  abuse  the  facts 
and  worsen  the  ironical  truth  that  this  decline  has  already  prejudiced  the  probably 
legitimate  case  for  increasing  this  support. 

These  statistical  facts -regarding  teachers'  years  of  experience  and  training,  stu- 
dent-teacher ratios,  salary  levels,  and  the  like-obviously  involve,  however,  only 
superficial  aspects  of  the  issue  that  is  now  '  '>ig  the  center  of  national  debate  re- 
garding what  to  do  about  the  quality  of  Despite  increasing  recognition  of 
the  role  of  the  community  and  the  fami.  lings  processes,  attention  is  being 
centered  on  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

Over  half  the  state  legislature.s  have  either  enacted  or  are  considering  bills  to  condi- 
tion the  hiring  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  on  their  achieving  statutorily 
prescribed  grades  on  standardized  teacher  examinations.  The  legislative  debates  in- 
variably invoke  the  decline  of  student  scores  on  the  SAr  and  other  comparable  ex- 
aminations as  support  for  these  bills;  the  decline  is  introduced  as  evidence  in  litiga- 
tion regarding  the  legality  of  this  legislation. 

The  panel  recognizes  and  in  no  sense  minimizes  the  role  of  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators in  what  has  happened  here.  Our  best  judgment  is  that  their  responsi- 
bility centers  in  their  having  made  more  concessions  because  of  changing  circum- 
stances and  demands- by  toleratii.g  excessive  absenteeism,  for  example,  and  by 
themselves  credentialing  incompeience.  by  adopting  less-demanding  textbooks.  >y 
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toiulonin^r  little  reading  and  less  wriiing--ihan  has  J)een  gcHKl  tor  ar,yfK>dy  involved. 
Bni  this  becomes  a  hard  question  of  how  nuifh  choice  ifiey  fiave  Jiad.  anti  of  fiow  the 
demands  of  a  changing  student  clientele  are  best  met. 

We  also  recogni/e  that  there  are  compositional  changes  taking  place  in  tlie  teaching 
profession,  involving  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination,  that  parallel  in  some  re- 
spects thf  compositional  changes  among  high  st  hoo)  juniors  and  seniorsand  students 
going  on  to  college.  We  see  as  much  danger  in  C(,niprt)mising  standards  in  tfie  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Our  increased  understanding  of  the  workings  of  standardized 
student  examinations  in  such  situations  does  not,  however,  commend  exclusive  re- 
liance on  tfie  use  of  comparable  examinations  for  teachers.  Wliatever  may  be  wrong 
with  teachers  today  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  staiuiardi/ed  examinations  alone. 

The  Broader  Learning  Context 

Most  of  us.  doing  poorly  on  a  test,  go  througfi  two  stages  in  trying  to  figure  out  wfiy 
«  liappened.  With  the  sa  r  score  decline  there-  are  four  stages.  Suspicious  first  of  tfie 
lesi.  next  of  the  scliools.  thert  ofthe  younger  generation,  we  turn  Hnally  to  look  in  the 
mirror.  But  the  reflection  is  cloudy,  our  vision  ofourselves  only  pardy  clear. 

Most  people  accept  the  propositions  that  the  population  wave  tliat  engulfed  the 
schools  was  of  national  making,  tliat  scliool  absenteeism  begins  at  home  and  corridor 
crime  in  the  streets,  that  ill-consitlered  promotions  from  one  grade  to  tfie  next  trace 
at  least  as  much  to  parental  and  community  pressure  or  indifTerence  as  to  principals' 
taking  the  easy  way  out.  Yet  tlierc  is  virtually  no  statistical  evidenct  of  any  f«u.va/ con- 
nections between  societal  ticfvehipments  and  -s  vr  scores.  I  here  are  tlelic  ate  matters 
involved  heie-such  as  changes  in  the  Ainerium  family,  the  advent  of  television,  and 
an  eml)arr:issing  decade  in  .American  fiisiory. 

Pfirents(L\  Teachers 

James  S.  Coleman.  Christopher  Jencks.  and  otiiers  liave  now  establisfied  tfie  rela- 
tioiiship  of  various  "family  l>ackground  variables'*  to  educational  outcomes,  and  we 
have  taken  account  in  l»art  Three  of  the  un(iuesti(,„af)|e  irdluenct  of  .some  of  the.se 
variables -socioccoiKmiic  status,  for  exanip|e-on  s.vr  score  averages  during  the 
period  of  changing  composition  of  the  test-taking  population.  fJut  there  is  more  here 
tfian  tliat. 

The  perioti  preceding  and  inclutling  the  decline  of  the  sa  r  scores  fias  also  been  a 
period  of  marked  cfiange  in  the  family. 

Only  one  aspect  of  tliis  cliange.  involving  family  si/e,  lias  been  analyzetl  in  terms  of 
its  possible  relationship  to  college  entrance  examination  scores.  Several  studies  in- 
dicate that  first-tM)rn  chiltlren  average  liigher  scores  en  these  tests  than  their  siblings 
do  and  tliat  the  averages  decline  with  each  siu  cceding  birth.  Tliis  tias  been  rorrelatetl 
with  the  decreasing  score  averages  tluring  the  period  when  the  post-World  War  II 
population  wave  afTected  this  situaticm.  Altiiough  tfie  effect  of  multiple  variables  may 
be  relevant,  we  find  these  research  findings  t  redible  as  far  as  they  go. 

More  penetrating  investigation  of  other  pcxssible  cau.sal  factors  in  this  situation  has 
been  handicapped  by  scxial  sensitivity:  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  asks 
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^Ai  taKt:i5  now  many  siDtings  there  are  at  home,  but  not  how  many  parents.  So  re- 
search is  only  now  beginning  into  the  questions  of  what  effect  there  may  be  on  aca- 
demic test  scores  as  a  consequence  of  broken  homes,  of  there  being  one  parent  (or 
none)  present  instead  of  two.  of  the  mother  s  working  outside  the  home  either  by 
necessity  or  by  choice,  or  of  the  father  s  allocation  (again  by  either  necessity  or  choice) 
of  his  vime  and  interests. 

We  do  know  that  in  i960  some  89  percent  of  all  children  under  18  in  this  country 
were  living  with  both  parents,  and  that  this  figure  has  dropped  now  to  80  percent. 
The  number  of  children  in  other  situations-living  with  one  parent  or  none-is  in^ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  over  300,000  each  year. 

We  know  that  the  number  of  children  from  divorced  families  has  doubled  in  the 
past  I  o  years,  and  thai  desertion  rates  are  increasing. 

We  know  that  one  obvious  implication  of  women's  exercising  the  now  recognized 
right  to  equal  employment  opportunity  is  that  they  will  be  spending  more  time  out- 
side the  home.  The  figures,  which  may  be  enemy  to  the  truth  because  they  tell  only 
part  of  it.  are  that  more  than  half  of  all  women  with  children  of  school  age  (and  40 
percent  of  those  with  children  under  6)  are  now  holding^ilher  full-time  or  part-time 
outside  jobs;  and  these  figures  are  rising  rapidly. 

What  we  do  not  know  is  what  the  relationship  of  these  developments  to  children  s 
learning  may  be -either  under  present  circumstance  or  when  appropnate  adjust- 
ments are  made  to  accommodate  to  a  changing  set  of  famUy  life  styles.  The  question 
usually  left  out  is  what  the  learning  implications  of  alternative  situauons  would  have 
been  in  the  particular  case  involved.  The  tendency  is  to  look  too  much  at  the  *  status 
variables"  in  the  picture,  because  they  can  be  measured,  and  too  litUe  at  the  "learning 
process  variables"  that  actually  determine  what  kind  of  education  takes  place  in  any 
home  as  well  as  in  any  classroom.  .... 

In  the  paners  view,  nevertheless,  the  matter  of  home  learning  is  of  cntical  impor- 
tance in  any  attempt  to  identify  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  academic  test  score  aver- 
ages Although  the  key  factors  have  not  been  identified -or  even  whether  they  in- 
volve the  nature  and  amount  of  communication  and  of  reading  that  goes  on  in  the 
home  or  the  balance  between  concentration  and  distraction,  or  the  mysteries  of 
motivation  and  of  self-image -there  is  probably  more  than  coincidence  between  the 
decline  in  the  sat  scores  and  the  drop  in  the  number  of  children  living  in  two-parent 

homes.  ,  «. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  related  factor  here.  If  there  have  been  negative  effects 
from  changes  in  parents'  functioning  as  teachers,  they  are  probably  paralleled  by  the 
effects  of  a  weakening  in  traditional  relationships  between  teachers  at  home  and 
teachers  at  school.  Most  parents,  regardless  of  the  particular  family  situation  want 
to  help  in  this  teaching  business  as  much  as  they  can.  but  a  lot  of  them  feel  they  no 
longer  know  how.  Changes  in  educational  practice,  as  well  as  changes  in  family  life 
styles  have  probably  contributed  to  a  strain  on  the  teacher-parent  relationship,  which 
may  have  had  more  effect  than  ai.vihing  either  partner  has  done  alone.  If  this  is  true, 
as  we  suspect  but  cannot  prove,  ii  >s  an  encouraging  report  from  school  book  publish- 
ers that  one  of  the  largest  new  demands  (next  to  the  call  for  more  basics-oriented  and 
career-oriented  materials)  is  for  texts  and  teaching  guides  aimed  directly  at  re-en- 
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listing  |)arciu  participation. 

It  is  perhaps  oqnally  important  to  recognize  that  if  httle  is  known  about  the  im- 
pact on  achievement  of  changing  family  ccmfiguraticms  and  circumstance',  still  less  is 
miderstood  iiUHit  the  effects  of  the  clianging  state  of  childhood  and  youth  itself. 
There  has  l>cen  a  steady  lengthening  of  the  period  during  which  the  family  either 
<  ares  Ibr  or  seeks  surrogate  care  for  its  younjrer  nienilx.Ts  and  exercises  some  form 
(»f  jurisdic  lion  over  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  l>een  perceptible  acceleration 
of  young  people's  physical  and  sexual,  and  probably  intellectual,  niaturaticm. 

Are  these  opposing  trends  creating  within  youth,  and  between  them  and  a<lults. 
tensions  that  manifest  themselves  in  school  in  the  forms  of  rebellious  behavior  and 
underachievement?  The  i  y-year-old  of  11,77  is  not  the  same  in  l)ody  or  in  mind  as  the 
17-year.old  of  i(,.i7  was.  It  (an  hardly  be  coincidence  that  problems  of  discipline  an<l 
absenteeism  appear  at  a  time  when  changing  life  styles  and  values  in  adult  .society, 
earlier  physical  maturity,  higher  mobility,  drugs,  and  the  pill  are  all  interacting. 

None  of  this  is  translatable  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  into  point  declines 
on  college  entrance  test  score  averages.  Yet  if  the  question  is  why  those  .scores  have 
»K-en  going  down,  few  would  respond  without  recognizing  that  part  of  the  an.swer  is 
ahnost  certainlv  hidden  in  these  gaps  in  present  knowledge-alxiui  the  effects  of 
(  hange  on  the  whole  meaning  of  family  and  ycuuh. 

Television  ~  Test  0/  the  Modern  World 

Hy  age  Mi  most  children  have  spent  between  10.000  and  ifj.ooo  hours  watching 
television.  nu)re  time  than  they  have  spent  in  .school.  When  they  reach  the  ist  grade, 
iheir  average  watching  time  is  l)etween  i!o  and  :^r,  htmrs  a  week;  this  usually  peaks 
at  about  age  la.  Fhe  average  titue  per  child  per  day  iiu  rea.sed  by  about  an  hour  Ik-- 
tween  ii,(io  and  1970,  Children  are  doing  what  their  parents  are;  televisitm  now  oc- 
cupies about  lo  perc  ent  of  Americans*  leisure  time. 

Is  television  a  cause  of  the  sai  score  dec  line?  Yes.  we  thitik  it  is.  This  caiuiot  be 
proved,  atui  we  don't  kiu)w  Iww  rnuch  a  fac  tor  it  is.  By  Kj^if).  when  stores  suirteci  chop- 
ping, there  were  already  television  sets  in  ijr,  pcrceru  of  all  American  homes;  .so  or- 
dinary research  methcKls  won't  work  here,  for  there  are  lU)  iu)n-television-watching 
control  groups  to  use  for  ccmiparison.  Neither  the  difficulty  of  prcK)f  nor  the  impo.s- 
sibility  of  measurement,  however,  warrants  diluting  the  answer.  Televisicm  has  1k-- 
eonie  surrogate  parent,  substitute  teacher. 

What  clircct  research  there  is  cm  correlaticms  between  televisicm  watching  and 
ac  aciernic  test  .scores  is  in  fact  entirely  inconclusive.  One  earlier  study  comparing  a 
television-watching  Canadian  town  with  another  that  was  still  al  the  radio-listening 
stage  found  T  V,  Town's  children  had  advanced  vocabularies  in  the  ist  grade,  but 
that  this  advantage  had  disappeared  by  the  (ith  grade;  there  were  no  ob.servable  clif- 
ferem  es  in  academic  achievement  in  grades  6  through  10,  A  i(,54  .series  of  studies  of 
children  in  grades  through  {\  in  Kvan.stcm.  Illinois,  found  that  children  in  the 
lowest  c)uarier  of  academic  achievement  averaged  six  hours  more  television  viewing 
per  week  than  those  in  the  top  cpiarter;  but  these  .stud^s  took  no  account  of  other 
variables.  In  a  sophisticated  study  conducted  in  Tokyo  in  1970.  an  apparently  sig- 
nificant corrclaticm  emerged  at  first  lx:tween  ac  aciemic  achievement  stoies  and  the 
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lest  lakers  reporls  of  ihe  amounl  of  television  ihev  had  been  watching  (the  more 
television  the  lower  the  scores);  but  when  controls  were  introduced  for  such  variables 
as  intelligence,  creativity,  and  adaptability  the  separate  significance  of  television 
watching  disappeared. 

So  the  panel's  conclusions  here  must  l>e  plainly  identified  as  essentially  subjective. 

We  suspect  that  the  three  or  four  widely  known  and  generally  respected  educa- 
tional television  programs  designed  for  younger  children  are  giving  them  a  faster 
start  with  their  letters  and  numbers.  This  may  be  at  least  one  reason  standardized 
tests  show  increases  rather  than  declines  in  recent  years  at  the  first  several  grade 


levels. 

So  far  as  the  scores  on  college  entrance  examinations  are  concerned,  however,  we 
are  impressed  and  persuaded  by  two  interrelated  considerations.  One  of  these  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  spending  i«.om>  to  15.000  hours  on  television's  fare 
means  a  significant  reduction  in  time,  some  of  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  mto 
the  development  of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  measured  on  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. An  unquestionably  considerable  amount  of  time  at  the  set  used  to  go  into 
homework  and  into  reading  and  writing.  To  call  television  a  thief  of  time  is  in  a  sense 
to  beg  the  issue.  Yet  if  developing  the  capacities  that  are  measured  by  the  saT  is  Uken 
as  a  value,  the  only  question  is  whether  television  s  larceny  is  petty  or  grand. 

Another  dimension  of  this  first  consideration  involves  the  hypothesis  that  part  of 
television's  impact  on  education  is  that  it  raises  children's  expectation  levels  so  that 
they  are  then  discouraged  by  the  comparative  blandness  of  what  they  find  when  they 
open  a  book  or  encounter  the  next  morning  in  the  classroom.  A  member  of  the  panel 
who  is  a  teacher  makes  the  point:  "Sometimes  I  feel  I'm  competing  with  television 
stars  who  can  sing  and  dance  while  they  add  and  subtract  and  do  the  alphabet.  I 

can't!"  ,  r      u  tv. 

The  second  set  of  considerations  seem  to  us  perhaps  more  imporum  for  what  the> 
suggest  about  the  possible  reach  of  television's  implications  than  for  anything  spe- 
cific We  have  considered  the  apparently  supportable  working  hypothesis  that  read- 
inK  a  line  of  script  or  type  (as  on  a  college  entrance  examination  or  in  a  textbook) 
involves  a  "linear,  verbal,  logical"  function,  which  is  performed  in  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  while  watching  something  such  as  a  television  screen  involves  a  simul- 
taneous, visual.  afTective"  function  -  performed  in  the  brain's  right  hemisphere. 

Mindful  of  the  dangers  of  a  little  learning,  we  simply  note  some  of  the  questions 
those  with  larger  but  still  very  incomplete  knowledge  are  also  asking- without  yet 
knowing  the  answers.  Could  this  much  (10.000  to  15.000  hours)  functioning  of  one 
area  of  the  brain  alter  the  neural  mechanisms  of  the  mind  -  with  fumihle  efTect  on  the 
handling  of  verbal  materials?  When  so  much  more  of  children's  time  now  goes  into 
developing  what  they  need  for  processing  information  in  the  visual  mode  (as  in  tele- 
vision) instead  of  the  reading  mode,  would  this  result  in  lowered  performance  on  the 
SAT  test  of  verbal  aptitude? 

Could  there  be  a  suggestion  here  of  a  reason  for  larger  declines  on  the  Verbal  part 
of  the  s  u  than  on  the  Mathematical  part- in  the  possibility  that  geometry,  for  ex- 
ample involves  more  a  visual  than  a  linear  function,  that  mathematical  problem  solu- 
tion is  more  simultaneous  and  holistic  than  linear,  that  the  sense  ol  algebraic  equa- 
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lions  comes  from  a  grasp  of  the  wljole  ccjiiaiion  railier  than  from  a  linear  view  ofone 
symbol  following  another? 

Is  part  of  the  reason  children's  academic  test  scores  are  staying  at  previous  levt-ls 
or  are  increasing  in  the  lower  grades,  but  not  in  the  higher,  that  there  are  closer 
similarities  between  television  and  the  teaching  metlicnls  used  in  the  first  few  grades? 

We  know  only  that  we  stand  on  a  frontier  of  knowledge  tfiat  probably  leads  to 
partial  answers  to  the  questions  we  are  considering,  and  that  television's  efTccts  may 
m  fact  be  so  much  broader  than  this  one  suggestion  of  tliem  as  to  mock  its  un- 
importance. 

The  prospect  is  one  of  competing  promise  and  threat.  Traditional  education  and 
television  are  currently  out  of  kilter,  and  the  stakes  in  correcting  this  quickly  seem  to 
us  higher  than  is  generally  realized.  Yet  if  television's  abuses  have  made  it  a  "vast 
wasteland."  its  potential  is  of  becoming  learning's  most  fertile  grove.  We  see  tliis  only 
as  a  question  of  when  the  family  and  tlie  community  will  decide,  as  thev  have  in  tlie 
case  of  the  schools,  what  kind  of  education  they  want  this  master  but  unprincipled 
leadier  to  give  their  younger  members. 

"I  believe  television  is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the  modern  world  and  that  in  tliis  new 
opportunity  to  see  beyond  the  range  of  our  vision,  we  shall  discover  either  a  new  and 
unbearable  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  or  a  saving  radiance  in  the  sky/"  This 
was  E.  B.  White;  the  date  was  nx^H.  On  that  test.  too.  the  scores  have  been  declining. 

Decade  oj  Distraction 

When  democracy  thrives.  Bernard  Murchland  points  out.  so  does  education,  and 
when  democracy  is  in  crisis,  so  is  education.  Whatever  application  this  truism  may 
have  to  tlie  s..\r  score  decline  is  best  suggested  quickly  and  let  go  at  that,  for  the  facts 
are  as  obvious  as  the  proof  of  any  causal  relationship  is  impossible. 

The  SAT  scores  dropped  more  sliarply  between  Kjyj  and  Kjyf)  than  during  any 
other  period.  Most  of  the  score  decline  on  the  ,\(;i  also  came  after  1970.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  the  suddenness  and  concentration  of  these  changes- except  for  the  real- 
ization that  the  students  entering  college  during  that  period  bad  gone  through  five  or 
six  years  of  national  disillusionment,  especially  for  young  people,  virtually  unparal- 
leled in  American  historv. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  military  draft,  with  its  exemption  of  students,  bad  a  direct 
efTcct  on  the  ,sat  score  average  along  the  course  of  its  decline.  Although  our  attempted 
analysis  of  this  particular  possibility  leaves  it  in  question,  we  suspect  that  there  was  a 
related  but  broader  set  of  influences  here.  There  is  simply  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  tlie  trauma,  between  i()()7  and  i(J7r),  of  coincident  divisive  war  (whicii  youth 
had  to  fight),  political  assassinaticm  (of  their  particular  heroes),  burning  ciiies,  and 
the  corruption  of  national  leadership  affected  the  motivations  of  the  young  people 
of  that  period-and  whether  there  was  consequent  effect  on  their  college  entrance 
examination  scores. 

Thai  ccmcatenation  of  sad  events  unqiiesnonably  undermined  respect  for  estalv 
hshed  institutions  and  processes,  and  this  was  manifested  most  overtly  by  young  peo- 
pie.  Because  they  were  closest  to  cducatioirs  instituti(ms  and  processes,  these  were  the 
focus  of  their  protest.  It  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  distraction,  when  it  would  have 
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been  hard  for  students  to  put  the  best  that  was  in  them  into  getting  high  marks  on  a 
college  entrance  examination. 

This  probably  made  quite  a  difference. 

Motivation 

The  further  the  panel  has  gone  into  various  aspects  of  this  general  question  of  rea- 
sons for  the  score  decline,  the  more  the  matter  of  "motivation"  has  come  up  in  vary- 
ing forms  relating  not  only  to  the  taking  of  the  college  entrance  examinations  them- 
selves but  to  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  learning  process. 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  panel,  summarizing  research  in  the  area  of  achieve- 
ment motivation,  warns  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulties  of  apply- 
ing what  is  known  about  it  to  the  limited  information  available  to  us.  Yet  we  sense  the 
motivational  implications  of  a  good  many  of  the  points  that  have  been  considered  in 
other  contexts. 

It  seems  plausible  speculation  that  as  opportunities  for  getting  into  college  have 
widened  there  may  have  been  less  concentration  of  student  efforts  on  preparing  for 
college  entrance  examinations.  This  would  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  recognition 
gf  the  fact  that  reducing  anxiety  improves  some  test  takers'  performance.  The  point 
is  rather  that  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  lessening,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
in  the  competitiveness  or  higher  purpose  that  can  be  an  incentive  to  excellence. 

We  have  suggested  earlier  our  persuasion  that  women's  lower  average  scores  on 
the  Mathematical  part  of  the  sat  reflect  a  traditional  stereotyping  of  roles  and  oc- 
cupations, which  has  resulted  in  at  least  some  young  women's  seeing  no  earthly  point 
in  developing  that  particular  proficiency. 

The  differences  in  academic  performance  among  students  with  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds  have  been  widely  analyzed  in  terms  that  put  less  emphasis  on 
cognitive  development  than  on  training  in  independence,  resourcefulness,  confi- 
dence, willingness  to  take  risks,  and  realism  in  setting  aspirations  levels. 

Distinctions  are  drawn  in  some  of  the  studies  between  the  effect  of  various  pat- 
terns of  parental  relationship  (i)  on  what  children  learn,  and  (2)  on  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  learn. 

Are  ill-considered  promotions,  increased  absenteeism,  and  "easier"  textbooks 
causes  or  consequences  of  reduced  student  motivation?  Both,  we  suspect. 

To  have  noted  some  of  the  motivational  elements  that  seem  apparent  in  the  effects 
of  television  is  only  to  have  suggested  others  of  perhaps  larger  significance. 

We  have  made  the  point,  involving  what  is  essentially  motivation,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary national  events  of  the  past  10  years  may  very  well  have  had  the  effect  of 
distracting  young  people  from  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  excellence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  youth's  changing  job  prospects  and  attitudes  toward 
work  may  be  important  elements  in  the  chemistry  of  their  motivation  to  prepare  for 
college  entrance  examinations.  Although  this  is  probably  true  as  far  as  individual 
students  are  concerned,  some  fairly  careful  analysis  of  the  timing  of  "labor  market" 
changes  over  the  past  10  years  and  changes  in  the  test  score  averages  discloses  no 
significant  relationship  so  far  as  any  net  effects  are  concerned.  There  have  probably 
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been  diHerenl  changes  in  this  respect  between  female  and  male  attitudinal  patterns, 
and  between  those  of  higher-  and  lower-fcoring  groups  of  students.  It  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  what  effect  varying  degrees  of  encouragement  and  concern  about 
job  prospects  may  have  in  stimulating  efforts  to  qualify  for  whatever  may  be  available. 

We  note  the  possible  motivational  implications  of  the  reports  regarding  two  sets  of 
questions  on  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire.  One  asks  whether  the  test  takers 
"want  to  receive  help  outside  regular  course  work  from  the  college  you  plan  to  at- 
tend. .  going  on  then  to  list  specific  areas  of  possible  assistance,  including  reading, 
mathematics,  and  writing.  The  answer  is  a  resounding  No  in  each  of  these  three 
cases,  by  margins  of  about  8  to  i;  and  the  percentage  answering  Yes  has  fallen  off 
during  the  three  years  this  question  has  been  asked  in  its  present  form.  (The  only 
question  showing  any  different  rt  ;i(  tion  is  one  about  help  in  finding  work;  a  third  of 
the  test  takers  say  Yes  to  this.)  The  panel  members  interpret  this  no-help-wanted 
reaction  variously  as  a  reflection  of  motivation,  conditioned  response,  or  a  declara- 
tion of  students*  independence. 

A  goixl  deal  more  significance  may  attach  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  smaller 
than  average  declines  during  the  past  several  years  in  the  sat  scores  of  students  who 
report  on  the  SD^i  that  they  have  participated  in  various  high  school  extracurricular 
activities  (athletics;  social  clubs  or  community  organizations;  religious  activities; 
music;  journalism,  drama,  debating;  student  government;  preprofessional  or  de- 
partmental tlubs;  or  ethnic  activities),  and  that  they  expect  to  do  more  of  this  in  col- 
lege. There  are  different  views  about  the  motivational  elements  involved  in  such  par- 
ticipation, but  the  item  has  perhaps  special  interest  in  view  of  the  suggestion  that 
engaging  in  this  kind  of  activity  is  a  particularly  reliable  index  lo  young  people's 
longer-run  future  accomplishments.  We  commend  further  inquiry  by  the  College 
Board  and  Ers  into  this  area.  It  could  possibly  have  considerable  significance  in  sug- 
gesting not  only  basic  elements  in  the  reasons  for  the  sat  score  decline  but  also  al- 
ternative forms  of  predictive  testing. 

We  have  noted  in  an  earlier  section  of  the  report  (Part  Three)  the  possibility  that 
there  are  motivational  elements  reflected  in  the  fact  that  students  taking  Achieve- 
ment Tests  in  conjunction  with  the  sat  show  a  significantly  less-than-average  score 
decline  pattern  on  the  sat  itself  (at  least  on  the  Mathematical  part). 

These  would  be,  even  at  best,  only  po.ssible  footnotes  to  a  motivational  analysis  of 
the  SAT  score  decline,  which  we  are  not  competent  to  make  but  which  we  commend 
as  warranting  further  consideration.  Such  an  analysis  would  not  be  limited  to  stu- 
dents' attitudes  about  tests  but  would  include  consideration  of  the  motivational  ele- 
ments in  the  interrelationship  between  formal  education  and  its  broader  societal  con- 
text. It  appears  to  us  to  be  not  just  youth's  motivations  that  are  involved  but  also  those 
of  the  society. 

With  respect  to  not  only  this  motivational  point  but  the  preceding  p  ,ir»s  as  w/?ll.  the 
panel  notes  that  the  frustrating  limitations  on  understanding  of  fhe  elontenls  con- 
tributing to  the  "pervasive"  influences  on  SAT-measured  competence  w  removed 
only  when  two  additional  research  steps  are  taken:  first,  the  extension  of  the  Student 
Descriptive  Questionnaire's  scope  to  cover  individual  test  lakers'  circumstances  out- 
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side  iheir  foimal  education;  second,  the  undertaking  of  longitudinal  studies  per- 
mitting the  following  up  of  sample  cohorts  of  young  people  fVoni  childhood  to  matur- 
ity. The  socieiv  has  drawn  back  from  this  on  grounds  of  concern  about  rights  of 
privacy.  But  these  can  be  fully  protected.  The  larger  problem  is  to  overcome  sensitiv- 
ity about  incpiiring  into  areas  in  which  the  answers  may  Ix?  embarrassing  because  of 
what  they  indicate  about  such  influences  as  poverty,  prejudice,  and  the  functioning 
of  various  institutions,  including  particularly  the  schools  and  the  family. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  limited  instrument  such  as  the  s.\  r  should  not 
bcccmie  the  sole  thermometer  for  measuring  the  health  of  schools,  family,  and  stu- 
dent. It  tells  us  nothing  about  young  people's  honesty  and  integrity,  aboul  whether 
they  care  about  each  other,  or  aboul  a  lot  of  other  things  that  matter  more  than 
test  scores.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  about  such  major  institutions  as  the  schools 
and  the  family  solely  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  test  scores. 

In  the  View  of  Others 

The  panel  has  benefited  fnmi  a  generous  volunteering  of  views  regarding  reasons 
for  the  SAi  score  decline.  Although  most  of  these  comments  are  incorporated  or  at 
least  reflected  in  various  other  sections  of  this  report,  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  them. 
None  of  the  suggestions  received  has  been  disregarded,  and  tl  is  appropriate  to 
note  here  those  brought  to  our  attention  that  we  have  either  not  pursued  as  fully 
as  may  be  warranted  or  have  followed  up  to  the  point  of  concluding  that  they  are  not 
significant. 

Many  of  these  reactions  relate  to  the  schools  and  suggest  at  least  partial  attribution 
of  the  decline  to: 

■  "New  math." 

■  Reading  programs  with  insufficient  emphasis  on  phonetics,  voweir,,  consonants, 
and  so  forth. 

■  T  he  expenditure  of  funds  on  school  facilities  insicad  of  on  teachers. 

■  Rising  costs  of  postsecondary  education,  discouraging  some  superior  students  from 
applying  to  the  characteristically  more  expensive  colleges  and  universities,  which 
require  s.v  t  scores. 

■  The  independent  school  board  system,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  set  and  re- 
<|uire  national  achievement  standards. 

■  Increasing  legislative  involvement  in  education,  "tying  the  hands  of  school  per- 
sonnel with  respect  to  discipline." 

■  Kxcessive  reliance  on  clerical  aids. 

■  rhe  influence  of  "the  soft  pedagogical  left."  which  "believes  expressiveness  is  an 
adccpiate  substitute  for  ihinkingand  knowing,  and  which  views  leniency  as  a  kindness 
to  the  underprivileged." 

■  The  inc  reased  numbers  of  married  iemale  teachers. 

■  The  "influx  of  male  leac  hers  and  principals  in  the  i  ()lios  into  a  traditionally  female 
domain." 

Because  ol  the  frecpiency  of  suggestions  that  the  score  decline  is  attributable  to 
"tht  introduction  of  experimental  teaching  methods."  (or  ;o  "open  classrooms  in 
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which  students  choose  activities  in  nongradcd  groups  and  work  largely  without  teach- 
ers." etc.)  the  panel  made  particular  efforts  to  explore  this  general  area.  l\vo  differ- 
ent investigations  proved  generally  inconclusive.  Their  indicated  results  are  con- 
finned,  however,  by  a  federally  sponsored  study  of  some  5o.ooo  students  at  the 
primary  and  elementary  levels  in  i3  school  districts  in  nine  states,  recently  (December 
i()7())  completed  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research.  The  air  study  was  based 
on  :i  three- year  follow-up  of  sui dents  who  took  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 
Skills  in  Mjjo-y  i  at  the  ist.  -Jth.  or  (ith-grade  levels.  "The  single  most  important  and 
well-documented  finding."  the  air  report  concludes,  "was  the  lack  of  either  substan- 
tial or  consistent  association  Iwtween  student  achievement  and  overall  level  of  innova- 
tion across  the  grades."  We  find  no  evidence  of  any  causal  relationship  between  what 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  "experimental  teaching  methods"  and  the  sat  score  de- 
cline. 

The  panel  also  h)oked  into  the  suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  more  experien- 
tial (outside-of-school)  training  in  the  high  schools  may  have  contributed  to  a  lessen- 
ing development  nl'  students*  abilities  in  the  basic  skill  areas  covered  by  the  .sa  t.  What 
evidence  there  is  points  in  the  lUher  direction.  One  of  the  si)(i(juestions  is  about  the 
part-time  work  the  test  takers  have  been  doing.  It  has  been  going  up  slighUy  since 
•97Ji  Vet  test  takers  reporting  i  to  if)  hinirs  of  outside  work  a  week  average  higher 
.SAT  scores  than  those  doing  no  such  work  at  all.  and  their  score  decli7ies  over  the  past 
four  years  have  been  less  than  the  overall  average.  (Students  reporting  more  than 
I  r>  hours  of  outside  work  show  generally  U)wer-than-average  s.a  r  scores,  particularly 
V'erbal  scores.  We  assume,  though  without  knowing,  that  this  is  the  lower-socio- 
econoniic-.status  group.) 

A  related  question  involves  whatever  shift  may  be  taking  place  at  the  secondary 
school  level  away  from  liberal  arts  and  toward  more  vocational  and  technically 
oriented  training.  Here  again  there  is  only  totally  inconclusive  evidence  about  any 
possible  effect  on  the  sat  score  averages.  The  six^  reports  confirm  the  fact  that  test 
takers  enrolled  in  "career"  courses  of  study  in  high  school  (which  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage, about  6  percent)  average  much  lower  scores  on  the  .sat  than  do  those  en- 
rolled in  "academic"  courses.  The  differences  are  about  loo  points  on  both  the  Verbal 
and  the  Mathematical  parts  of  the  test.  There  has  been  only  a  negligible  shift  since 
M)73.  however,  in  the  percentage  of  .sac  takers  in  the  two  groups;  and  the  score 
declines  have  been  almost  identical. 

Although  the  panel's  attention  has  been  directed  repeatedly  to  the  facts  of  in- 
creased schoolground  violence  and  crime  and  juvenile  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction, 
we  can  add  nothing  here  to  what  common  knowledge  and  common  sense  already  es- 
tablish. These  aberrations  obviously  affect  not  only  the  individuals  direcUy  involved 
but  the  broader  educational  process,  and  they  have  been  increasing  as  the  saT  scores 
have  been  going  down.  It  seems  worth  noting  only  that  these  matters  are  consistently 
raised  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  in  the  schools  and  among  children.  The  problem 
is  obviously  broader  than  that.  So  far  as  the  issue  is  why  the  .sat  scores  have  been 
going  down,  the  question  is:  What  is  causing  the  delinquent  behavior? 

With  respect  to  the  "forced  busing"  question,  also  frequenUy  raised,  we  conclude 
from  what  information  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  that  in  those  relatively  few  in- 
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Stances  in  which  busing  has  meant  large-scale  disruptions  of  one  kind  or  another 
there  has  been  an  immediate  negative  impact  on  the  educational  process,  although 
this  has  been  characteristically  of  short  duration.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  or 
quantifying  its  rut  effect.  Its  incidence  has  in  any  event  been  restricted  to  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  national  student  population  that  it  could  have  had  at  most  only 
very  slight  effect  on  the  sat  score  averages. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  that  teacher  organization  and  the  de- 
velopment of  collective  bargaining  have  affected  adversely  both  the  amount  of  time 
teachers  spend  with  students  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  profession.  We  have 
looked  into  this  only  to  the  extent  of  determining  that  there  is  no  evidence  available 
to  permit  an  objective  judgment  one  way  or  the  other.  This  has  seemed  a  sufficient 
basis  for  not  going  further  into  an  issue  on  which  the  panel  members*  views  would 
probably  be  about  as  divided  as  are  thoscof  the  broader  public. 

So  far  as  suggestions  regarding  possible  causal  factors  outside  the  school  system 
are  concerned,  the  panel  has  taken  particular  notice  of  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
the  score  decline  is  attributable  to  health  factors  of  one  kind  or  another:  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  chemical  additives  in  foods,  for  example;  to  an  increased  resort  to  in- 
duced labor  in  pregnancy  (with  resultant  brain  damage);  or  to  the  effects  of  the  uses 
of  various  forms  of  anesthesia  in  connection  with  childbirth.  A  study  'was  commis- 
sioned to  determine,  broadly,  the  possibilities  of  a  medical  basis  for  ihe  declining 
SAT  scores.  Its  advice  to  the  panel  is,  in  short,  that  nothing  in  the  available  evidence 
warrants  identifying  these  factors  with  the  score  decline,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
stable  or  even  increasing  score  averages  in  tests  administered  at  the  primary  grade 
levels  denies  the  suggestion  that  the  test  results  at  the  higher  grade  levels  can  be 
properly  traced  to  medical  or  health  factors  that  have  their  largest  impact  during 
earlier  childhood  years. 

Other  suggestions  tie  the  test  score  decline  to  increased  pregnancy  among  younger 
women  and  rising  abortion  rates. 

Still  others  attribute  the  decline  to  "a  growing  rejection  of  traditional  Western  reli- 
gions** and  to  a  concomitant  turning  to  "religions  of  the  East,  drug-related  religions, 
mysticism,  witchcraft,  astrology,**  or,  with  different  emphasis,  to  a  growing  "prefer- 
ence for  fantasy  over  reality**  and  "celebration  of  the  ideology  of  irrationalism,  in 
which  knowledge  is  attained  through  intuition,  inspiration,  and  revelation.** 

Concern  about  a  "crisis  in  values**  is  widely  expressed,  but  with  varying  emphases: 
on  "subversive  political  activity  by  Communists**;  on  the  promotion  of  pornography; 
on  the  "grabbing  of  political  power  by  the  naacp,  nea,  clu  and  others  ...  [so  that] 
public  school  children  are  misguided  through  negative  education,  .  .  .  groomed  in 
total  disgust  with  the  nation,  family,  and  self**;  on  the  "impact  of  the  counterculture 
with  its  hostility  to  reason,  to  science,  to  technology,  to  industry,  to  the  work  ethic**; 
on  a  "revolution  in  values,  including  a  decline  in  the  Protestant  ethic  . . .  ,  the  idea  of 
success,  .  .  .  the  idea  of  work  itself**;  a  "tidal  wave  of  moral  bewilderment,  concern, 
and  resentment.** 

Although  some  of  these  suggestions  seem  to  the  panel  to  offer  little  in  themselves 
as  far  as  explaining  the  decline  in  the  test  scores  is  concerned,  we  imply  nothing  one 
way  or  the  other  here  about  the  broader  values  they  reflect.  In  general  we  find  the 
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sum  of  these  contributions  substantially  helpful  in  suggesting  the  character  of  a 
period,  covered  by  the  score  decline,  which  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one  to  grow 
up  in. 
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Part  Five.  Summing  Up 


IF  you  turned  to  this  concluding  section  for  a  quick  and  easy  understanding  of 
the  panel's  views  on  the  decline  of  test  scores,  you  are  indulging  in  a  practice 
like  some  of  the  educational  shortcuts  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  decline. 
This  is  a  complex  subject,  and  our  views  of  it  are  Blled  with  nuances,  quali- 
fications, and  some  doubts.  The  quality  of  our  judgments  is  conditioned  by 
the  quality  of  the  evidence.  Without  a  reading  of  the  report,  the  summary  may  sug- 
gest a  simplicity  that  is  unfair  to  an  important  subject. 

Looking  first  at  the  technical  aspects  of  the  sat  score  decline,  the  panel  has  deter- 
mined that  the  decline  does  not  result  from  the  test  having  become,  in  terms  of  com- 
mon usage,  "harder."  More  precisely,  our  analysis  of  the  equating  and  scaling  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  followed  here  indicates  that  the  decline  has  been  several 
points  larger  than  is  shown.  To  the  extent,  nevertheless,  that  the  sat  is  held  out  as 
providing  an  essentially  constant  measure  of  levels  of  aptitude  in  the  areas  it  covers, 
permitting  reliable  comparisons  over  periods  of  time,  we  find  it  to  have  been  main- 
tained with  superior  competence  and  fidelity. 

We  find  that,  despite  the  decline  in  score  averages,  the  sat  continues  to  be  a  valid 
instrument  for  helping  to  determine  how  well  those  taking  it  will  do  in  their  college 
courses,  especially  those  in  the  first  year.  Its  predictive  validity  has  in  fact  increased 
slightly  over  the  past  several  years. 

We  commend  to  the  College  Board  and  ets,  nevertheless,  the  undertaking  of  a 
broader  inquiry  into  the  function  of  tests  at  the  passage  point  between  high  school 
and  college.  Such  an  inquiry  would  not  be  limited  to  v/hat  conventional  testing  pro- 
cedures measure  regarding  traditionally  emphasized  competencies;  nor  should  it  be 
confined  to  an  evaluation  based  on  examinations  and  statistics  comparing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  learning  today  with  what  it  was  in  the  past  — by  standards  the  past 
adopted.  That  inquiry  would  proceed  from  a  determination  of  how  much  this  coun- 
try wants  to  develop  of  the  limidess  human  resource,  which  is  what  education  is  all 
about. 

The  panel  members  share  strongly  what  has  now  become  national  concern  about 
the  implications  of  the  declining  test  scores,  about  the  increasing  (or  at  least  increas- 
ingly recognized)  signs  of  functional  illiteracy,  and  about  an  apparent  deterioration 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Yet  we  share,  too,  the  sobering  realization  that  a 
good  many  of  the  younger  members  of  our  families  seem  to  know  quite  a  lot  more 
about  quite  a  few  things  than  we  did  when  we  were  their  age.  Even  as  we  pursue  this 
inquiry  into  what  is  apparendy  going  wrong  as  reflected  in  the  decline  of  the  .sat 
scores,  we  urge  that  a  broader  look  be  taken  at  the  whole  picture  —  including  whether 
wcarc  testing  in  the  best  possible  way  whatever  ought  to  be  tested. 
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lurning  iheii  to  the  broader  aspects  and  inipliailiojis  ofiht-  .saj  srort*  <lfclinc,  our 
assessnienl  of  this  continuous  i4-year  drop  in  averages  is  that  it  is  uncjuestionablv 
significant.  Particularly  when  the  sat  record  is  set  beside  the  broader  pattern  of  com- 
parable declines  on  other  standardizeci  academic  tests,  it  emerges  as  a  development 
warranting  careful  attention  by  educators  and  by  everybociy  interested  in  etiucation. 

It  is  in  no  way  inconsistejit  witli  this  iippraisal  to  point  out  that  these  declines  cover 
a  peri(xl  of  notable  extension  and  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  in  the 
United  States,  coincident  with  the  experiencing  of  virtually  unprecedcnte<i  tur- 
bulence in  the  nation's  affairs.  The  record  may  suggest  as  much  about  youth's  in- 
herent resiliency  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  formal  educational  pnnress  un<ier 
unusual  circumstances  as  about  deterioration  in  either  personal  or  institutional  hbers. 
We  have  wondered  sometimes  in  the  course  of  our  incpjirv  why  the  score  <ieclines 
haven't  been  iarger. 

In  general,  the  causal  factors  apparently  involved  here  fall  into  two  categories  so 
different  that  it  seems  helpful  to  think  in  terms  of  what  are  virtually  two  score  de- 
clines. One  reflects  primarily  changes  in  the  SAT-t;iking  population;  these  score 
averages  measure  a  different  and  broader  cross  section  of  American  youth  from  the 
group  they  measured  20  or  15  or  even  10  years  ago.  The  reasons  for  theoiher  aspect 
ol  the  decline  are  more  elusive;  they  include  the  apparently  pervasive  influences, 
aflecting  virtually  all  groups  of  students  alike,  of  changes  in  the  practices  of  the 
schools  and  ^n  the  American  social  fabric. 

Most -probably  two-thirds  to  three-fourths -of  the  s,vj  score  <iecline  f)etween 
i[)ik\  and  about  11)70  was  related  to  the  "compositional"  changes  in  the-  group  of 
students  taking  this  college  entrance  examination. 

That  was  a  period  of  major  expansion  in  the  numfier  and  proportion  of  students 
completing  high  school,  resulting  only  in  part  from  the  post- World  War  11  population 
wave,  which  came  along  then.  The  rest  of  the  growth  reflected  the  deliberate  national 
undenaking  during  that  period  to  expand  and  extend  educational  opportunity - 
by  reducing  the  high  school  drop-ont  rate,  by  trying  to  eliminate  previous  discrim- 
ination  based  or.  ethnicity  or  sex  or  famify  financial  circumstance,  and  by  opening 
college  doors  much  wider. 

In  the  panel's  view,  it  would  be  a  deceptive  misstatemcm  to  describe  this  first 
cause  of  the  .sat  score  decline  as  being  ;imply  that  increased  percentages  of  lower- 
scoring  groups  of  students  began  taking  the  test.  The  cause  lies  rather  in  whatever 
the  reasoas  may  be  for  this  lower  scoring.  What  the  decline  reflects  is  the  incom- 
pletene.ss  so  far  of  the  national  undertaking  to  afford  meaningful  equality  of  edu- 
cational  opportunity.  This  leaves  the  question  of  whether  a  75  percent  cross  section 
of  all  young  people  can  be  brought  up  to  the  1  ith-  or  lath-grade  academic  atuiti- 
ment  level  previously  achieved  by  50  percent  of  them.  Part  of  democracy's  sustaining 
notion  is  that  they  can  be. 

It  is  imporunt  to  recognize  in  a  related  connection  that  to  the  extent  the  lower 
SAT  averages  reflect  an  expansion  of  the  test-taking  population  to  include  a  different 
mix  of  young  people,  the  decline  indicates  nothing  about  changing  abilities  or  apti- 
tudes of  this  age  group  as  a  whole.  We  simply  don't  know  what  the  net  effects  here 
have  been. 
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Even  during  this  first  period,  however,  there  were  emerging  signs  of  more  "per- 
vasive" influences  or  forces,  going  beyond  any  "compositional"  changes,  which  were 
having  an  effect  not  only  on  the  overall  sat  averages  but  also  within  the  various 
groupings  of  test  takers. 

From  about  1970  on,  the  composition  of  the  SAT-taking  population  has  become 
comparatively  more  stabilized  with  respect  to  its  economic,  ethnic,  and  social  back- 
ground Yet  the  score  decline  continued  and  then  accelerated;  there  were  particularly 
sharp  drops  during  the  three-year  period  from  1972  to  i975  Only  about  a  quarter 
of  the  decline  since  1970  can  be  attributed  to  continuing  change  in  the  n  ake-up  of 
the  test-taking  group.  With  a  handful  of  exceptions,  the  drop  in  scores  in  receiU 
years  has  been  virtually  across  the  board,  affecting  high-scoring  and  lower-scoring 
groups  alike. 

This  second  set  of  factors  contributing  to  the  sat  score  decline  can  be  summarized 
only  in  broad  terms  and  with  full  recognition  of  two  related  qualifications.  First,  any 
attempt  to  isolate  developments  in  the  schools  from  those  in  the  society  at  large  turns 
out  to  reflect  principally  the  inclination  to  institutionalize  blame  for  whatever  is  going 
wrong;  the  formal  part  of  the  learning  process  cannot  be  separated  from  its  societal 
context.  Second,  to  the  extent  these  causal  factors  are  understood  at  present,  they  are 
inextricably  interwoven  with  each  other;  any  pointing  to  one  development  or  another 
a-s  if  it  were  the,  or  even  a,  cause  of  the  de  '  .tf  is  invariably  misleading. 

As  already  noted,  we  think  that  two-thirds  to  three  quarters  of  the  score  decline 
from  1963  to  iQ7oand  about  a  quarter  of  the  decline  since  1970  were  caused  by  com- 
plex interacting  factors  relating  to  the  changing  membership  in  the  population  tested. 
Overall  this  suggests  that  about  half  of  the  decline  is  properly  traced  to  these  factors. 
The  remainder  seems  to  us  identifiable  in  large  part  with  six  other  sets  of  develop- 
ments: .  , 
■  One.  There  has  been  a  significant  dispersal  of  learning  activities  and  emphasis  in 
the  schools,  reflected  particularly  in  the  adding  of  many  elective  courses  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  courses  that  all  students  alike  are  required  to  take.  This 
has  been  true  particularly  in  the  English  and  verbal  skills  area. 

In  the  panel's  judgment,  any  broadside  condemnation  of  "more  electives"  is  mis- 
taken. Many  of  these  courses  are  designed  to  interest  and  motivate  students,  and  they 
are  not  properly  considered  as  having  by  their  nature  a  negative  effect  on  basic 
learning.  We  would  not  recommend  any  single  formulation  of  subject  matter  or 
leaching  method,  for  it  is  clear  that  both  traditional  and  innovative  approaches  to 
learning  can  produce  good  results-or  bad.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  probably  well-intentioned  change  has  reduced  the  continuity  of  study  in  major 
fields  with  consequent  effect  on  the  development  of  verbal  and  (to  a  lesser  extent) 
quantitative  relations  skills,  and  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  curriculum  ch.  nges 
in  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  avoid  precise  thinking  and 
the  demands  it  makes  on  both  students  and  teachers.  The  sat  score  decline  probably 
reflects  in  part  the  effects  of  the  schools*  placing  reduced  emphasis  on  steady  growth 
in  verbal  and  mathematical  competence. 

We  attach  central  importance  to  restoring  the  traditions  of  critical  reading  and 
careful  writing. 
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■  Two.  There  is  clearly  observable  evidence  of  diminished  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
attention  to  mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  learning  process  as  it  proceeds  in 
the  schools,  the  home,  and  the  society  generally.  This  takes  a  variety  of  apparently 
disparate  but  actually  interrelated  forms:  automatic  gradc-to-gradc  promotions, 
grade  inflation,  the  tolerance  of  increased  absenteeism,  ilic  lowering  of  the  demand 
levels  of  textb<K)ks  and  other  teaching  and  learning  materials,  the  reduction  of  home- 
work, the  lowering  of  college  entrance  standards,  and  the  inclusion  of  "remedial" 
courses  in  postsecondary  education. 

Each  of*  these  issues  presents  its  own  quandary.  We  are  not  suggesting  simplistic 
•  solutions"  through  which  all  students  are  treated  alike  by  being  field  in  a  grade  until 
they  reacfi  a  common  standard,  suspended  from  schools  a.s  a  penalty  for  absenteeism, 
subjected  to  tfie  same  more  demanding  reading  materials,  overloade(J  witfi  home- 
work. Confronted  with  some  national  common  denominator  of  collegc^entrance,  or 
denied  needed  help  in  skills  development  in  uillcge. 

Each  of  these  problems  has  developed  in  response  to  the  wider  spectrum  of  in- 
terest.s  and  af)ilities  tfie  scfiools  and  colleges  are  now  trying  to  serve.  In  a  sense  the 
M  fiools  may  fiave  tried  so  h^rd  to  accommodate  tfic  special  needs  of  new  and  un- 
iamiliar  students  liiat  these  very  students  along  witfi  others  have  f)cen  ill  served  by 
not  f)eing  held  to  demanding  expectations  of  performance.  The  lowering  of  leaching 
sights  is  tfie  wrong  answer  to  whatever  may  have  fjcen  the  consequences  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  educational  opportunity.  Tfie  only  right  answer  is  to  vary 
tfie  instructional  process  still  more  to  take  account  of  increased  individual  differ- 
ences, but  witfiout  lowering  standards  — whicfi  we  recognl/e  as  a  forn  of  magic,  but 
one  that  has  been  performed  in  this  country  for  a  long  time. 

Three.  Particularly  b<*cause  of  the  impact  of  television,  but  ;is  j  consequence  of 
other  developments  as  well,  a  good  deal  more  of  most  children's  learning  now  de- 
velops througfi  viewing  and  listening  ihan  througfi  traditional  modes.  Little  is  known 
yet  about  the  effects  of  tfiis  change,  including  its  relations  flip  to  performance  levels 
on  standardized  examinations. 

We  surmise  that  tht;  extensive  time  consumed  fiy  television  detracts  fnmi  home- 
work, cimipetes  with  schooling  more  generally,  and  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
.SAT  score  averages.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that  television  and  related  forms  of  com- 
munication give  the  future  of  learning  its  largest  promise.  The  most  constructive 
approach  seems  to  us  to  depend  less  on  limiting  the  uses  of  these  processes  than  it 
does  on  the  willingness  of  the  community  and  the  family  to  exercise  the  same  respon- 
sibility for  what  is  taugfit  and  learned  tfiis  way  as  they  fiave  exercised  with  respect  to 
older  forms  of  education, 

■  Four.  There  have  unquestionably  been  changes,  during  the  period  relating  to  the 
score  decline,  in  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  educational  process.  Social  sensitivity 
has  precluded  thorough  inquiry  into  this  area,  so  that  only  the  readily  observable 
structural  cfianges  can  be  noted:  the  rapidly  increasing  number  and  percentage  of 
children,  for  example,  in  less  than  complete  families.  While  evidence  is  not  available 
to  determine  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  students*  college  entrance  examinatitm 
scores,  our  conjecture  is  that  it  is  negative. 

■  Five,  The  concentration  of  the  score  declines  in  the  three-year  period  fxrtween 
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i(,7'^  and  iM7^)  leads  the  panel  lo  suspect  strongly  ilwt  one  important  element  here 
was  the  disruption  in  the  life  of  the  country  during  the  time  when  those  groups  of 
t.st  takers  were  getting  ready  for  their  college  entrance  examinations. 
■  Six,  For  whatever  comhination  of  reasons,  there  lias  been  an  apparent  marked 
diminution  in  voung  people's  learninK  motivation,  at  least  as  it  appears  to  be  re- 
lated, directly  and  indirectlv.  to  their  performance  on  c  ollege  entrance  examinations. 
Mlhough  this  mav  Ix-  larKc  lv  only  another  dimension  of  the  preceding  points,  it  is 
perhaps  most  si^.iihtant  of  all  that  tluriuK  the  past  lo  years  the  curve  t)l  the  sat 
scores  has  followed  vei  v  c  losely  the  curve  of  the  entire  nation's  spirits  and  self-esteem 
and  sense  of  purpo.'>e. 

So  ihei  (•  is  no  one  caust  of  the  SA  i  score  decline,  at  least  as  far  a.  we  c  an  discern,  and 
we  suspect  no  sin'  le  pattern  of  causes.  Learning  is  to  .  much  a  part  of  Life  to  have 
expected  anything  else. 

It  would  be  too  bad.  furthermore,  if  our  concentration  cm  the  implications  t)l  a  de- 
cline in  the  statistical  averages  on  a  set  of  standard)  -tl  ex.minatitins  should  seem  tt) 
ij;nore  how  ii  romplete  a  measure  this  is  of  c  'hei  educational  or  broader  human  pur- 
pose While  we  a-k  wliv  the  scores  nn  college  entrance  examinatit)ns  have  ^tmc  tlown, 
r  ^  F.liofs  probing  goes  niach  deeper:  "VVhert  's  the  learning  we  have  lost  !n  in- 
iorniation?  Where  is  the  understanding  w<  'lave  lost  in  knowledge?  Where  ks  the  Ide 

weiiavelost  in  I   mg?"  i  ,  .    .  r 

Vet  in  the  panel's  vifw  t»f  it  all,  the  fact  ot  the  '  1  askmg-of  both  kinds  of  ques- 
tio'^s-  offers  nev  pK,mise  of  new  answers.  We  find  nt)thing  in  the  record  we  have  re- 
viewed to  discourage  the  conviction  that  learning  in  America  can  he  made  all  that  is 
hoped  for  it.  What  is  clearest  is  the  refaction,  in  the  reactions  to  'he  l-  test  scores  and 
to  the  poet's  lament  alike,  of  renewed  purpose  to  ininlement  these  hopes.  The  future 
continues  to  seem  a  good  idea. 
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Reference  Notes 


The  pane!  has  relied  in  large  pari  on  studies  undertaken  and  reports  prepared  at 
its  special  request.  These  are  being  published  as  appendixes  to  this  report.  An  anno- 
tated listing  of  them  follows  these  Reference  Notes,  as  does  a  more  comprehensive 
Bibliography  of  all  sources  on  which  the  panel  has  relied.  The  specially  prepared 
papers  and  reports  are  identified  in  the  Reference  Notes  by  an  asterisk.  They  are  all 
the  work,  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  of  the  staff  of  Educational  Testing 
Service  or  the  College  Board. 

Part  One.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Score  Decline 

The  description  of  the  sat  score  pattern  is  based  largely  on  A  Summary  of  SAT  Score 
Statistics  for  College  Board  Candidates*  (1976)  prepared  for  the  panel  by  Rex  Jackson. 
Additional  sources  are  indicated  in  the  footnotes  to  Table  1. 

Sample  questions  from  the  various  sections  of  the  sat  appear  at  the  back  of  this 
report,  following  the  Bibliography. 

Part  Two.  An  Unchanging  Standard 

As  It  Wcis  in  the  Beginning: 

The  technical  details  of  procedures  followed  in  making  scaled  scores  comparable 
over  time  and  equating  new  editions  of  the  sat  with  previous  editions  are  set  out  in 
Tht  (:olle}re  Board  Admissions  Testinfr  Program:  A  Technical  Report  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opme7it  Activities  Relating  to  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Achievement  Tests,  published 
by  the  College  Board  in  197 1 .  For  technical  descriptions  and  assessments  made  under 
independent  auspices,  see  The  Seventh  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  edited  by  Oscar 
Buros(i97a). 

The  panel's  conclusions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  scaling  and  equating 
procedures  are  based  on  two  studies,  one  by  Christopher  Modu  and  June  Stem.  The 
Stability  of  the  SAT  Score  Scale*  (1975).  the  other  by  Albert  Beaton.  Thomas  Hilton, 
and  William  Schrader.  Chayiges  in  the  Verbal  Abilities  of  High  School  Seniors,  ColUge 
Entrants,  and  SAT  Candidates  between  I960  and  1972*  (1977).  The  panel's  review  of 
possible  "item  obsolescence"  in  the  test  items  which  reappear  in  different  forms  and 
are  used  for  equating  was  facilitated  by  the  analysis  by  James  Braswell  and  Nancy 
Petersen.  An  Investigation  of  Item  Obsolescence  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test*  ( 1976). 

The  discussion  of  the  predictive  validity  of  the  sat  is  based  on  the  studies  made  by 
the  colleges  participating  in  the  Admissions  Testing  Program  Validity  Study  Service, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  synthesized  by  Susan  Ford  and  Sandy  Campos.  Sum- 
mary of  Validity  Data  from  the  Admissions  Testing  Program  Validity  Study  Service*  ( 1 977). 

The  development  and  administration  of  the  .sat  are  reported  on  in  a  series  of  four 
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articles  by  Jim  Landers  and  J.  Stryker  Meyer  in  The  Sunday  Times-Advertiser  and  The 

rjmw.Trenlon,  N.J.,  March  28-31.  H)7<>- 
A  Charif^iuii  Cojitfxt? 

The  panel's  consideration  of  the  "relevancy"  issue  was  illuminated  by  letters  received 
from  lerry  Herndon,  executive  director  of  the  National  Kducation  Association,  and 
Professor  Robert  Bannister  of  Swarthniore  College. 

The  reference  to  the  continuing  correlation  of  sa  i  scores  with  high  school  grades 
is  based  on  an  analysis  by  Rex  Jackson.  CorrelathiLS  of  SAT  Scores  with  Hifih  School 
Record'*  (»977)- 

The  student  valedictorian  story  is  reported  by  Stephen  Klaidman  in  The  Washmfiton 
Post,  August  If).  197^ 

Cross  sections  of  current  adverse  criticism  of  educational  testing  are  contained  in 
several  recent  symposiums:  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International.  Test- 
tufl  and  Evaluation:  Neu<  Views  ( i97r));  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  "To  Test  or 
Not  To  Test:  An  Examination  of  the  Educational  Testing  Controversy.**  AmeHcan 
Educator,  W'uncv  1977;  National  Education  Association.  "Special  Feature  on  Testing." 
Today  s  Education,  March-April  1977:  The  Myth  of  Measurabilxty,  edited  by  Paul  L. 
Houts  (1977).  See  also  Cynthia  Parsons,  "s.vr  +  a<;t  =  College  Tests  in  a  Mess."  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  ay.  i97<):  B.  Bruce  Briggs.  "The  Great  Classroom 
Debacle."  The  Wall  Street  J ouryial,  ]u\y  20.  197*).  The  panel  notes  these  criticisms 
without  any  suggestion  of  its  views  regarding  them. 
I'urt  Three.  The  Two  Score  Declines 
Cumjiositional  Chani^e: 

The  data  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  to  describe  youth  and  student  popula- 
tion changes  are  from  Table  1  of  the  report.  The  discussion  of  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  students  graduating  from  high  school  and  going  on  to  college  is  based  on 
the  historical  series  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  recording  the  percent- 
age of  1.000  5th-graders  who  are  retained  in  school  at  each  grade  beyond  thai,  who 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  who  enroll  in  college  (see  Dif^est  of  Educational  Statis- 
tics, i()7r)  edition.  Table  10.  p.  i-|.  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics).  The 
statistics  in  Table  1  cannot  be  used  to  derive  school  retention  rates  since  any  one 
school  class  is  composed  of  youth  of  varying  ages,  while  the  population  figures  m 
Table  1  cover  only  i8-vear-olds. 

The  composite  analysis  of  sat.  Project  Talks  r.  and  National  Longitudinal  Study 
data  was  made  for  the  panel  by  Albert  Beaton.  Thomas  Hilton,  and  William  Schrader. 
Chani^es  in  the  Verbal  Abilities  of  Hv^h  School  Seniors.  Collefie  Entrants,  and  SAT  Candi- 
dates  between  I960  and  1972*  (1977)^  Data  from  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
annual  Freshman  National  Norms  Study  and  from  the  act  Student  Profile  reports 
were  also  used  to  examine  compositional  changes.  Sec  Richard  L.  Ferguson  and  E. 
James  Maxev.  Trends  in  tlie  Academic  Performance  of  Hi^h  School  and  Collei;e  Students, 
American  College  Testing  Program  Report  No.  70.  January  1976;  E.James  Maxey. 
Tretids  in  the  Academic  Abilities,  Backi^round  OiaracterLstics,  and  Educational  and  Voca- 
tional Plans  of  College-Bound  Students,  American  College  Testing  Program  Report  No. 
71.  May  i97t>- 
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Changes  in  college-going  patterns  as  they  affect  sai  scores  are  analyzed  in  the 
study  by  William  Schrader.  Distribution  of  SAT  Scores  to  Coilefres  as  an  Indicator  of 
Changes  in  the  SAT  Candidate  Population*  (1976).  and  in  Samuel  S.  Peng's  paper,  "Some 
Trends  in  the  Entry  to  Higher  Education:  A  Comparison  between  nils  and  Project 

'!'AI.KNl"(M)7r)). 

The  influence  of  changes  in  the  extent  of  repeating  the  sat  is  explored  in  Rex 
Jackson's  study.  An  Examination  of  Declininfr  Numbers  of  Hi^h-Scorinir  SAT  Candidates* 
(»977). 

Regarding  reliance  on  cram  courses,  see  Effects  of  Coaching  on  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  Scores  (College  Entragce  Examination  Board.  1965);  Lewis  W.  Pike  and  Franklin 
R.  Evans.  Effects  of  Special  Instruction  for  Three  Kinds  of  Mathematics  Aptitude  Items  (Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  197a);  Bart  Barnes,  "Area  Pupils  Attend  Special 
Cram  Courses  to  Prep  for  sai."  The  H^ashintrton  Post,  October  i«.  1976;  Linda  K. 
Nathan.  "'Improving'  Law  School  Aptitude  Is  Big  Business."  Tfie  New  York  Times,  No- 
vember 14.  1976. 

Peri'dsive  Cha rii^e : 

Evidence  of  the  relatively  more  stable  makeup  of  the  sai  population  and  of  the  per- 
vasive nature  of  much  of  the  decline  during  the  period  between  1973  and  1977  has 
been  obtained  frcm  a  computer  printout  of  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire 
data.  A  generally  corroborative  picture  of  experience  with  respect  to  the  act  is  pro- 
vided by  The  High  School  Profile  Report,  1975-76.  issued  by  the  American  College  Test- 
ing Program. 

Further  and  more  detailed  information  on  the  nature  of  the  sa  r  score  decline  in 
this  period  is  contained  in  the  papers  by  Rex  Jackson  on  An  Examination  of  Declining 
Numbers  of  Hi^h-Scorin^  SAT  Candidates*  (1977)  and  on  Trends  in  Mean  SAT  Scores  for 
Students  from  the  Hitrh  School  Classes  of  1971-72  and  1975-76  Belon^in^  to  Selected  School 
and  College  Groups*  (1977);  in  Thomas  Donlon  and  Gary  Echternacht's  report  on  A 
Feasibility  Study  of  the  SAT  Performance  of  Hi^h-Ability  Students  from  1960  to  1974 
{Valedictorian  Study)*  (1976);  in  James  Nelson's  A  Revieu^  of  Data  Available  regarding 
Family  Income  and  Financial  Aid  Characteristics  of  Students*  (1976);  and  in  June  Stern's 
du'dlysis  o{  Selected  Percentilesfor  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores  (1966-67  through  1975-76)* 
(1977).  For  a  state-level  study  reaching  similar  conclusions  about  the  pervasive  nature 
of  the  score  decline  in  this  period  see  Janice  J.  Weinman.  Declining  Test  .Scores:  A  State 
Study.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  (1977). 
Through  Other  Lookintr  (; (asses: 

The  panel's  consideration  of  the  experiences  of  other  major  national  or  statewide 
testing  programs  is  based  on  the  standard  published  reports  of  the  sponsoring 
agencies  and  on  studies  that  include  summaries  and  analyses  of  a  variety  of  other 
tests.  Particular  note  is  made  of  the  analysis  of  other  test  score  experiences  by  An- 
nagret  Harnischfeger  and  David  Wiley  in  Achievement  Test  Score  Decline:  Do  We  Need 
to  Worryr  (1973);  the  act  research  report  by  Leo  Munday  on  Declinin^r  AdmUsiom 
Test  Scores,  American  College  Testing  Program  Report  No.  71.  February  1976;  a  re- 
port by  Frank  E.  Armbruster.  The  US.  Primary  and  Secondary  Educational  Process 
(Hudson  Institute,  1975);  the  analysis  by  John  Flanagan  and  Steven  Jung,  Progress  in 
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Education:  A  Sample  Survey  (American  Inslilules  for  Research.  1971);  John  Flanagan's 
report  ai  the  American  Educational  Research  Association  meeting  in  1976  on 
"Changes  in  School  Levels  of  Achievement:  Project  TALEN'r  Ten  and  Fifteen  Year 
Retests";  an  exerpt*  from  the  paper,  A  Summary  of  Score  Change,  delivered  by  T.  Anne 
Cleary  and  Sam  McCandlessat  the  1 977  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Data  regarding  psat/nms^t  scores  are  presented  in  Rex  Jackson's  study  Mean 
Sevres  for  PS  AT  and  PSATISMSQT  Junior  Candidates  (1976). 

The  discussion  of  Achievement  Test  candidates*  scores  on  both  those  tests  and  the 
SAT  is  based  on  June  Stern's  Table  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Scores  for  Samples  of 
Candidates  Taking  Achievement  Tests  1 966-67  to  1 975-76''  ( 1 977). 

Pari  Four.  CArcumstaiitial  Evidence 

In  the  Schools: 

Courses  of  Study.  As  indicated  in  the  report,  extensive  reliance  has  been  placed  by 
the  panel  on  tlie  studies  by  Harnischfeger  and  Wiley  and  by  Weinman,  noted  above. 
Sec  also  the  Sun'ey  of  Curricula  Offerings,  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  1967-68.  u)7o-7».  »972-73.  and  1975-76.  The  California  picture  is 
described  in  a  series  of  lluee  articles  by  Jack  McCurdy  and  Don  Speich  in  The  Los 
AufTi'les  Times,  August  i5-i7.  1976;  the  panel  has  not  made  an  independent  check  of 
llie  reported  tacts.  Changes  in  courses  taken  have  also  been  traced  through  special 
tabulations  of  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  data;  these  data  are  subject  to 
the  possible  influences  on  student  self-reporting. 

The  panel  has  not  made  an  independent  study  of  the  extent  to  which  there  have 
been  declines  in  reading  and  writing.  Reference  is  appropriate,  however,  to  the  re- 
port prepared  for  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  by  ets  and  the  University  of  Indiana 
(R.  Farr,  J,  Turnman.  and  M.  Rowls)  on  Reading  Achievement  in  the  United  States:  TIten 
and  Nou'  (1975);  Donald  Graves.  "Writing:  An  Endangered  Species,"  Hu  Comitwn, 
March  1977;  A,  Bartletl  Giamatli,  "The  Language  Barrier:  Why  Students  Can't 
Write,"  Yale  Alumni  A^fl^:flz^/^^•.  January  1976;  "Why  Johnny  Can  t  Write,"  Sew^weeK 
December  H,  197-),  A  study  of  the  federally  financed  Follow  Through  program,  en- 
titled Education  as  Experimentation,  has  been  made  recently  by  Abl  Associates  for  the 
Office  of  Kducation;  not  yet  available  for  general  distribution,  its  conclusions  art- 
suggested  by  Lawrence  Feinberg  in  "Basic  Teaching  Metlunls  More  Effective,  Study 
Says,"  The  W'ashinsrton  Poi/,  June  l'o,  1977- 

Leatnini;  Standards,  Average  daily  attendance  data  arc  derived  from  tlie  Di^i^eU  of 
Educational  Statistics  and  •  /  Ontun  aj  Public  School  Statistics  (197')).  l>»lJ»  prepared  by 
the  Natiojial  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  The  Natitnial  Association  ol  Second- 
arv-School  Principals'  report,  on  "Student  Attendance  and  Absenteeism."  is  in  The 
Practitioner.  March  197.')- 

The  jjanel's  discussion  of  textbook  content  is  liased  on  a  study  made  by  Professor 
]eanne  CIkiU  of  Harvard  University,  An  Analysis  of  Textboohs  in  Relation  to  Declininir  SAT 
Scores*  (i97r0.  See  also  the  Report  on  a  National  Study  of  the  Xafure  and  the  Quality  0/ 
Instructional  Materials  Most  Used  by  Teachers  and  Learners.  Educational  Products  In- 
formation Exchange  Report  No.  76(1 977)' 
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Staff  and  Facilities.  Information  on  teacher  experience  and  education  and  on  pu|>iJ- 
leacher  ratios  is  based  on  data  developed  by  various  offices  of  the  Depaflmcpt  <>f 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  particularly  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  {The  Condition  of  Education  [  1975-771):  most  of  it  is  summarized  in  H^r- 
nischfeger  and  Wiley,  noted  above. 
The  Broader  Learning  Context: 

Parents  as  Trackers.  The  specific  references  are  to  James  S.  Coleman's  Equality  oj  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  (1966)  and  to  Christopher  Jencks'  hieqxtality:  A  Reassessvimt  of 
the  Effect  of  Family  and  Schoolin^r  in  America  (1972).  A  large  number  of  studies  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  family  background  and  school  influences  have  appeared 
subsequently  (see  Edward  Kifer,  "The  Relationship  between  the  Home  and  School 
in  Influencing  the  Learning  of  Children,"  a  paper  delivered  at  the  l>re-(  oiiveniion 
Conference  on  Research,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Chira^*^  Illinois. 
November  23,  1976). 

Regarding  the  effects  of  family  size  and  sibling  order  on  academic  tests,  the  panel 
had  available  to  it  the  studies  of  R.  B.  Zajonc,  "Intellectual  Environment  and  Intelli- 
gence" (unpublished  paper,  1975)  and  "Birth  Order  and  Intellectual  Dt-veloprncni" 
{Psycholo^al  Rei'ieu\  1975)  as  well  as  Hunter  Breland's  Family  Conji^iration  Effects  and 
the  Decline  in  College  Admissions  Test  Scores:  A  Review  of  the  Zajonc  Hypothesis*  (hi7^)). 
See  also  Carol  Tavris.  "The  End  of  the  iCi Slump,"  Psycfwlotry  Today.  April 

The  Condition  of  Education  (197^-77)  (National  Center  for  Educational  Staiisti^s) 
provides  a  historical  series  on  children  under  iH  who  are  living  with  twn  parents,  oiic. 
or  none.  See  also  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  "1  he  C:aIainitous  Decline  of  the  AnicHcar, 
Family,"  The  Washin^rton  Poj/,  January  2,  1977. 

The  report  of  trends  in  published  teaching  materials  is  from  Barbara  I  fionipson 
HowelPs  presentation  to  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Administrators,  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  May  12,  1977. 

Television -lest  of  the  Modem  World.  We  relied  heavily  on  panel  mcmlx^r  Wilbur 
Schramm's  report  to  us  on  Television  andttie  7>j/.SVor/'j*  (1976). 

The  conjecturing  about  the  functioning  of  rhe  mind  is  basrd  on  suggcstiorj^  r<^' 
ceived  from  Professor  Bikkar  S.  Randhawa  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  There  is  hcl[> 
for  understanding,  too.  in  a  symposium  entitled  "Inside  the  Brain:  T  he  Last  Great 
Frontier,"  The  Saturday  Reifiew,  August  9,  1975;  Telei'ision  and  Children,  I'liorities  jor 
Research,  a  report  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  The  Ford  Foundation  at  Resto". 
Virginia,  November  5-7,  1975;  "What  TV  Does  to  Kids,"  Newsweeh,  February  2.  ,<j77. 
Bui  see  also  Max  Gunther,  "How  Television  Helps  Johnny  Read."  TV  Guide,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1976. 

The  E.  B.  White  quotation  is  from  his  column  **Onc  Man's  Meat,"  Harper's  .V//i/(«- 
zine,  193H. 

A  Decade  of  Distraction.  At  the  panel's  re(|uest,  R.  H.  Glover  prepared  two  contextual 
maps  of  Major  Societal  CJianfres  in  U.S.  il933-H  and  1945-75):  Contextual  Ma ppwf 
(197H).  The  influences  we  refer  to  particularly  are  described  in  the  chapters  eniiilfd 
"Up  against  the  Wall"  in  William  Manchester's  The  Glory  and  tiw  Dream  (Bosion:  l^jule, 
Brown  and  Company,  1974). 
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Motivation: 

The  paper  prepared  for  the  panel  is  by  Professor  David  Winter  of  Werieyan  Uni- 
versity, Motivational  Factors  in  the  SAT  Score  Decline*  ( 1 976). 

We  have  also  relied  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire 
data,  but  with  realization  of  the  various  elements  that  may  affect  the  test  takers' 
answers  to  these  questions. 
In  the  View  of  Others: 

These  views  have  been  distilled  from  a  large  number  of  letters,  personal  conversa- 
tions, and  publications  by  Yvonne  Wharton,  in  List  of  Hypotheses  Advanced  to  Explain 
the  SAT  Score  Decline*  ( 1 975)- 

The  two  studies  of  the  history  of  sat  scores  in  various  types  of  schools  are  Gary 
Echtemacht's  A  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  Schools  with  Different  Score  Patterns* 
(1976)  and  Rex  Jackson*s  Comparison  of  SAT  Score  Trends  in  Selected  Schools  Judged  To 
Have  Traditional  or  Experimental  Orientations*  ( 1 976).  The  panel  also  drew  on  the  study 
by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Impact  of  Educational  Innovation  on  Student 
Performance  ( 1976). 


Annotated  List  of  Studies  and  Papers 


The  panel  asked  for  a  variety  of  studies  and  papers  to  assist  in  understanding  the 
score  decline.  These  papers  proved  useful  for  that  purpose,  even  though  the  panel 
did  not  use  all  the  material  in  them  or  necessarily  agree  with  all  the  conclusions.  They 
are  published  as  a  separate  Appendix  to  the  panel's  report,  so  that  this  information 
will  be  available  to  others  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject.  What  follows 
is  an  annotated  list  of  these  commissioned  studies  and  papers. 

Arnold,  C.  B.  Could  There  Be  a  Medical  Basis  for  the  Declining  SAT  Scores?  ]^nu3Lry  1977, 
H  pages. 

A  brief  summary  and  analysis  of  the  medical  and  epidemiological  literature  dealing 
with  nutrition,  drugs,  genetic  and  prenatal  conditions,  labor  and  deliveiy,  child  de- 
velopment, health  status,  and  health  care  over  several  decades  in  the  United  States. 
It  concludes  that  the  decline  in  sat  scores  is  probably  not  the  result  of  disease  processes 
or  physical  environmental  factors. 

Beaton,  A.  E.;  Hilton,  T.  L.;  and  Schrader.  W.  B.  Changes  in  the  Verbal  Abilities  of  High 
School  Seniors,  College  Entrants,  and  SAT  Candidates  between  I960  and  7972.  January 
» 977.  81  pages. 

Two  major  social  science  research  efforts- Project  Talent  in  i960  and  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  in  1972 -obtained  extensive  data  on  ability  and  other  significant 
characteristics  for  nationaP probability  samples  of  high  school  seniors.  Both  surveys 
made  follow-up  studies  to  determine  which  of  these  seniors  had  entered  college  in 
the  year  following  high  school  graduation.  This  study  was  designed  to  use  these  two 
exceptional  data  bases  to  document  changes  between  ic)6o  and  1972  for  high  school 
seniors,  college  entrants,  and  the  SAT-laking  population.  The  data  of  the  national 
surveys  were  supplemented  by  the  results  of  a  special  equating  study  and  by  a  search 
of  SAT  files  for  about  20,000  members  of  the  Talent  sample. 

The  study  was  concerned  with  three  groups-high  school  seniors,  college  entrants, 
and  sat  takers.  Because  reading  scores  were  available  for  all  three  groups,  it  was  pos- 
sible (after  equating  the  reading  tests  used)  to  measure  changes  in  reading  ability 
for  all  three  groups.  In  addition,  it  was  possible  to  study  subgroups  of  the  three  main 
groups.  The  subgroups  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  following  character- 
istics: age,  sex,  father's  education,  mother's  education,  father's  occupation,  mother's 
occupation,  family  configuration,  high  school  curriculum,  and  expected  college 
major  field. 

Themain  conclusions  of  the  study  are  as  follows. 

1.  All  three  groups  showed  a  decline  in  reading  ability  between  i960  and  1972.  The 
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decline  for  sat  lakers,  however,  is  markedly  greater  than  thai  for  the  other  two 
jijroiips. 

2.  A  muc  h  greater  increase  in  the  proportion  of  low-ability  than  of  high-ability  stu- 
<lents  who  took  the  sa  i  appears  to  be  the  predominant  soiin  e  of  the  sat  s(  ore  de- 
tline  between  19O0  and  njya.  The  decrease  in  ability  level  ot  high  school  seniors  dur- 
ing this  period  also  contributed  to  the  decline. 

:\.  There  is  some  evidence  that  sa  r  scores  earned  in  i<)t)o  and  197'-^  ^Jre  not  precisely 
comparable.  Tlie  data  suggest  Uiat  the  actual  decline  in  average  verbal  ability  of  sat 
candidates  from  1  9<H)  to  1 972  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  saT  scores  indicate. 

-1.  There  were  appreciable  changes  in  die  background  characteristics  studied  for 
ail  three  groups.  None  of  them  made  a  major  contribution  to  accounting  for  the 
score  decline  among  high  school  seniors  or  college  entrants.  A  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  SAI  takers  entering  four-year  colleges  may  help  to  explain  the  greater 
.score  decline  observed  for  this  group. 

UraswelL  J.,  and  Petersen,  N,  An  Investigalim  o] Hem  Obsdescence  in  tfie  Scholastic  Apti- 

tudf  Test.OanhcT  1 97!)  (revised  January  1 977).  74  pages. 
I  wo  panels,  one  concentrating  on  the  verbal  sections  of  the  sa  i  and  the  other  on  the 
niathemalical,  were  appointed  to  review  and  rate  questions  that  appeared  in  earlier 
editions  of  the  test  and  then  in  more  recent  editions.  Raters  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  the  difficulty  of  each  question  might  be  expected  to  change  between  the  two  ad- 
ministration dates.  The  raters*  predictions  were  then  compared  with  available  item 
analysis  data.  For  the  most  part,  the  changes  predicted  by  raters  were  not  substan- 
tiated by  the  statistical  analysis.  While  the  relaUve  difficulty  of  some  questions 
changed  between  administration  dates,  it  was  not  possible,  except  for  a  few  mathe- 
matical questions,  to  attribute  these  changes  to  curricular  change  or  to  broader  social 
factors.  These  mathematical  questions  were  predicted  by  the  raters  to  be  relatively 
easier  at  the  more  recent  administration,  and  their  prediction  was  supported  by  the 
statistical  analysis. 

Breland.  H.  M.  Family  Confitrnration  Effects  and  the  Decline  in  Colletre  Admissions  Test 
Scores:  A  Review  of  the  Znjonc  Hypothesis.  September  i  97*^  (revised  February  1977). 

A  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  sa  i  score  decline  is  a  result  of  changmg  American  fam- 
ily sizes  and  configurations  is  explored.  This  possible  explanation  of  declining  sat 
scores  had  been  offered  by  Robert  B.  Zajonc  in  an  article  in  Science  that  reviewed  the 
evidence  for  a  relation  between  family  configuration  and  cognitive  development. 
Since  a  number  of  investigations  have  shown  that  "earlyborn"  students -those  who 
were  the  first  or  second  child  in  their  families-and  members  of  small  families  tend 
to  have  higher  scores  on  tests  such  as  the  sa  p.  a  change  in  the  representation  of  stu- 
dents who  are  earlyborn  and  members  of  small  families  in  the  population  could  pos- 
sibly cause  a  decline  in  die  average  for  the  total  population.  The  hypothesis  is  ex- 
plored through  a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  family  configura- 
tions over  the  years  of  interest  and  the  magnitude  of  observed  score  differences  for 
the  SA  r.  It  is  concluded  that,  while  the  Zajonc  hypothesis  seems  sound,  it  could  only 
account  for  a  small  porticm  of  the  total  saT  score  decline. 
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Bieland.  H.  M.  Thv  SAT  Sane  Dediue.  A  Siimmun  of  liduted  Reseurrh.  Jjiuiarv  m,7») 

This  paper  surveys  the  available  evidence  pertainin^r  to  the  .store  decline  in  terms  ot 
hvc  hypothesis  areas:  the  test,  the  test-takin^r  popidaiion.  the  (olle^a-bouncl  t)oi)ii!a- 
tion.  the  schools,  and  scnieial  factors,  it  contains  a  desMiption  ot  the  s  sr  score  cle- 
chne  in  lH)th  ^rr;,pl,i(  and  tabular  form  as  well  as  populatioi,  data  lor  the  vears  ic)",; 
throgjrh  ,,,7S.  Based  on  the  data  available  at  the  time  the  panel  Ik-^mu  its  delibera- 
tions, it  is  concluded  that  the  evidence  ctmfirms  a  ^^eneral  dec  line  in  the  abilities  ot 
the  college-bound  population  but  is  less  dear  with  respect  to  the  hi^^h  school  popula- 
tion. It  is  spec  ulated  that  the  declines  in  the  colle^a--I>ound  population  are  due  to 
several  factors  actin^^  in  cond)ination:  increases  in  the  proportion  of  low-  and  middle- 
mcome  studems.  reductions  in  die  numlK-rs  of  test  repeaters,  chan^a^s  in  the  mix  of 
s.\  I  -user  colleges,  and  less-strict  policies  re^^n din^r  ( oile^a-  admissions. 

ChalL  J.  S..  with  Conard.  S.  S..  and  Harris.  S,  H.      Auahsis  of  Textboohs  in  Hrlation  to 

IWlinin:;  SAT Srort's.Kincmber  ic^yb  (revised  March  m}77).  c,(,  paues. 
I  he  authors  ;malv/ed  the  rcadin^^  selections  from  six  s.ms.  two'  from  the  stable  years 
( icrl7  and  i<»r,r)).  one  from  a  pivotal  year  ( ic,(i-).  aiui  three  from  the  declining;  vears 
(Hjh7'  Mf7'-i.  H>7.'>)  Samples  of  the  textbooks  used  most  wideiv  by  these  six  s.vi  co- 
horts cluvinu;  their  eiementarv  and  hi^^h  school  years  were  analvzed-:r,  textlH)c)ks 
and  approxiniatelv  worklH)c»ks  ;nicl  teacher's  ^aiidebooks  in  reading',  ^rrammar  and 
composition,  literature,  and  history  for  grades  i.  *>,  and  i  i . 

rhe  various  textlx)oks  and  s.\r  reading;  pas.sa^;cs  were  analv/ed  usin^  various 
indices  of  difJieulty  and  challen^a-- the  Dale-Chall  Reaclabilitv  rorniula  for  level  of 
rcadmK/comprchensicm  clifliculty.  Chall's  Readin^r  Sta^;es  for  U*vel  of  linirui.stic  and 
cojrnitive  niaturity.  a  rating-  scale  for  assessing-  question  difhculty  adapted  Innn 
IMooin's  Taxonomy,  etc. 

I.  Readabihty  analyses  of  the  .s.m  pas.sa^res  reveals  a  fu  neral  dccreasin^r  trend  in 
difhc  ulty  frcmi  the  two  .stable  years  (i(H7  ;>iid  i()r,5)  thrcu^di  the  pivotal  vear  (HXi:^). 
tothetleclinin^years(i(»f>7.  U)7:i.and  11^7.")). 

L>.  A  possible  jrap  between  the  diniculty  of  the  .sat  passages  and  the  ditiicultv  of  the 
I  I  th-^rrade  textlH)oks  is  indicated.  Tlie  sa  r  passa^a's  proveci  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
any  of  the  materials  analy/ed -more  difficult  than  any  of  the  textIx)ok.*^.  Two  of  the 
SAT  passages  were  on  the  level  of  glides  K^-if)  and  four  cm  the  level  ofgmcies  11-12. 
The  history,  literature,  and  grammar  and  composition  i  ith-grade  textbooks  had  an 
average  rcatlability  level  of  grades  9-10. 

3.  There  are  signs  in  the  data  of  a  recent  incrreasing  challenge  in  the  textljooks. 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 

4.  The  authors  find  what  appears  to  be  a  particularly  low  level  of  challenge  in 
writing.  Generally  the  assignments  in  reading,  history,  and  literature  textbooks  ask 
mosdy  for  underlining,  circling,  and  filling  in  of  single  words.  Few  assignments  ask 
students  to  write  a  paragraph,  story,  letter,  or  theme. 

Cleary.  T.  A.,  and  McCandless.  S.  A.  Sumniaty  of  Score  Changes  (hi  Otfwr  TesUi).  Febru- 
ary 1.  ic)77.  ro  pages.  An  excerpt  from  tlie  authors  "Score  Declines  and  Grade 
Inflation."  a  paper  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Association 
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of  Schools       Colleges,  Portland,  Oregon,  December  1976. 
Summarizes  .     experience  of  other  testing  programs,  indicating  the  degrees  to 
which  average  ^ores  in  each  changed  over  the  period  of  the  sat  score  decline. 
Donlon,  T.,  and  Echternacht,  G.  A  Feasibility  Study  of  thf  SAT  Performance  of  Hi^h^ 
Ability  Stud'  nLs  from  I960  to  1974  {Valedictorian  Study).  October  1976  (revised 
February  iy77).  53  pages. 
This  is  a  study  of  the  sat  records  of  valedictorians  and  salutatorians  in  three  groups 
of  schools:  "experimental"  schools,  specifically  chosen  for  demographic  stability; 
^•comparison"  schools,  selected  for  stability  but  by  less  stringent  criteria;  and  "private" 
schools.  For  each  group  sat-v  and  sat-m  scores  in  the  even-numbered  years  from 
i960  to  1974  were  studied. 

For  the  "experimentar  group,  there  is  no  evidence  of  score  decline  in  either  sat-v 
or  M.  Instead  the  trends  have*  been  toward  very  modest  annual  increases.  For  the 
•  comparison"  group  the  data  indicated  an  initial  period  of  increase,  followed  by  a  de- 
crease. Each  of  these  two  special  samples  differed  significantly  from  the  SAr-takmg 
population.  1  he  "private"  schools,  however,  were  not  significantly  different,  showing 
a  decline  similar  to  the  total  College  Board  population. 

Echternacht,  G.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  Schools  with  Different  Score  Patterns- 

October  1976  (revisedjanuary  1977),  52  pages. 
In  this  study,  the  curriculum,  institutional,  teacher,  and  student  factors  associated 
with  those  schools  having  large  decreases  in  sat  score  averages  were  compared  with 
the  same  factors  associated  With  schools  having  increasing  or  steady  sat  score  aver- 
ages. It  was  believed  that  by  identifying  these  factors,  some  insight  into  the  role  that 
school  characteristics  have  played  in  the  score  decline  might  come  to  light.  Although 
some  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  were  found  in  terms  of  enroll- 
ments in  academic  courses,  ability  grouping,  age  of  schools,  dropout  rate,  and  teacher 
experience,  these  were  judged  not  to  explain  a  large  portion  of  the  decline.  Indeed, 
differences  among  schools  do  not  appear  to  have  had  large  differential  effects  on  the 
decline  of  scores. 

Ford,  S.  F.,  and  Campos,  S.  Summary  of  Validity  Data  from  the  Admissions  Testing  Program 

Validity  Study  Service,  junc  1911'  . 
Validity  data  (prediction  of  first-year  grade-point  average)  for  colleges  participating 
in  the  Admissions  Testing  Program  Validity  Study  Service  (vss)  and  based  on  students 
entering  college  in  1964  through  i974  are  summarized  for  the  following  predictors: 
SAT-verbal  score,  SAT-mathematical  score,  high  school  record,  and  these  three  predic- 
tors combined. 

No  definite  trends  over  time  are  apparent  for  sat  validities,  although  those  ob- 
tained for  1973  and  i974  were  generally  among  the  highest  observed.  There  was  a 
downward  trend  in  the  validity  of  high  school  record  accompanied  by  a  slight  down- 
ward trend  in  multiple  correlations  for  all  three  predictors  combined.  Median  validi- 
ties for  colleges  having  sat-v  means  between  45o  and  549  tended  to  be  higher  than 
those  for  colleges  having  means  below  45o  or  above  55o.  The  great  majority  of  col- 
leges participating  in  the  vss  were  found  to  be  four-year  colleges.  Separate  analyses 
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of  the  small  number  of  iwo-ycar  colleges  in  the  sample  yielded  slightly  lower  median 
validities  for  each  of  the  predictors  than  those  found  for  the  total  sample. 

Glover,  R.  H.  Major  Societal  Changes  in  U,  5.  (1933-44  and  1945-75):  Contextual  Map- 

//in^.  April  1976  (revised  August  1976). 
For  a  span  of  42  years  (i933-75)  a  fold-out  chart  displays  major  events  and  influ- 
ences on  events,  products,  and  other  phenomena,  suggesting  their  interconnected- 
ness  in  graphic  form.  The  presentation  covers  occurrences  in  the  following  areas: 
political,  social  and  cultural,  economic  and  financial,  legislative  and  legal,  population 
and  human  ecology,  and  knowledge  and  technology.  The  August  1976  revision  is 
accompanied  by  a  scenario  for  the  period  1976-85. 

Jackson,  R.  Comparison  of  SAT  Score  Trends  in  Selected  Schools  Judged  To  Have  Traditional 

or  Experimental  Chitiitations.  October  1976,  7  pages. 
A  group  of  schools  consi.stiiig  largely  of  highly  regarded  schools  in  affluent  suburban 
areas  was  divided  into  two  groups -those  judged  to  have  a  traditional  orientation  and 
those  judged  to  have  a  more  experimental  orientation  (in  terms  of  course  and  pro- 
gram structure).  A  review  of  the  mean  sat  scores  of  sat  candidates  from  the  1966, 
i9(>9.  »973»  and  1976  graduating  classe.s  from  these  schools  shows  that  (a)  mean  sat 
scores  for  both  school  groups  were  substantially  higher  than  national  averages,  and 
(b)  declines  in  mean  sat  scores  for  both  groups  over  the  period  studied  very  nearly 
paralleled  the  national  declines. 

This  was  a  small-scale  pilot  test  u.sing  available  data.  Because  of  the  relatively  fallible 
procedures  used  for  classifying  schools  and  because  of  a  general  lack  of  experimental 
controls  of  the  effects  of  extraneous  factors,  the  results  cannot  support  any  general 
conclusions  about  the  possible  relation  of  experimentation  in  the  schools  to  score 
decline.  Because  of  the  essenUally  negative  findings  of  this  pilot  test,  a  more  substan- 
tial study  of  this  group  of  schools  was  not  attempted. 

Jackson.  R.  Correlatiotus  of  SAT  Scores  with  High  School  Record.  Jznu^ry  1 977,  6  pages. 
Two  sets  of  data  are  examined:  (a)  correlations  of  sat  scores  u  ith  student  reports  of 
class  standing  (collected  by  means  of  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire)  for 
1971-72  through  i975-7t3.  and  (b)  correlations  of  sat  scores  with  measures  of  high 
school  performance  for  groups  of  students  attending  colleges  participating  in  the 
College  Board  Validity  Study  Service,  for  entering  classes  from  1964  through  1974, 
The  correlations  of  sat  scores  with  .self-reported  class  rank  are  virtually  level  over  the 
five  years  studied.  The  longer-term  comparisons  using  validity  study  data  suggest 
that  the  median  correlations  of  sat  verbal  or  mathematical  scores  with  high  school 
record  may  have  increased  somewhat  over  the  1 1  years  studied. 

Jackson,  R.  An  Examination  of  Declining  Numbers  of  High-Scoring  SAT  Candidates. 

January  1977,  12  pages. 
The  sharp  declines  in  numbers  of  sat  candidates  scoring  over  600,  which  were  ob- 
served from  1969-70  through  1974-75.  are  examined.  Several  suggested  explana- 
tions of  this  phenomenon  relating  to  test-taking  patterns  are  discussed.  Specifically 
examined  are  the  possibilities  that  less  SAT-to-sAT  repetition,  or  less  rsAT-to-SAT  repe- 
tition, or  less  overlap  between  sat  and  Af:T  among  high-scoring  students  might  ac- 
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count  for  some  part  of  the  observed  declines,  Allhoujrh  ideal  data  for  leslinjr  all 
these  explanations  were  not  available,  certain  data  in  hand  suggest  that,  while  changes 
in  test- taking  patterns  may  have  had  some  effect,  they  probably  cannot  entirely  ex- 
plain the  trend  in  question. 

Jackson.  R.  Mean  Scorrs  for  PS  AT  and  PSAT/NMSQT  Junior  Candidates.  December  l>(). 
1976.  5  pages. 

Gives  the  numbers  of  students  taking  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test/National  Merit  Scholarship  (Qualifying 
Test  and  their  mean  scores  for  the  period  1959  through  i()7().  The  implications  of 
these  results  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  candidate  group  are  discussed. 

Jackson.  R.  A  Summary  of  SAT  Scare  Statistics  for  (Udleire  Bonrd  Candidates.  December 

UJ75  (revised  October  197O),  pages. 
Summaries  of  sat  score  statistics  for  lest  candidates  are  presented  fo^r  students 
groupedaccordingto  testing  years  (for  »956-r)7to  1975-76)  and  for  students  grouped 
according  to  high  school  classes  (from  1966-67  to  1 975-7^)-  for  recent  years,  mean 
scores  for  geographical  regions  and  for  students  grouped  according  to  selected  re- 
sponses to  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  are  also  presented. 

Jackson.  R.  Trends  in  Mean  SAT  Scores  for  Students  from  the  Hii^h  School  Classes  of  1971-72 

and  1 97  ^-76  Belan^ni;  to  Selected  School  and  Collet^e  Croul)s.  January  1 977,  9  PaK^s. 
Data  are  presented  on  trends  in  sat  performance  from  the  year  1971-72  to  1975- 7^> 
for  students  who  (a)  attended  certain  selected  high  schools  for  which  group  summary 
reports  had  been  produced  through  the  College  Board  summary  report  service,  or 
(b)  had  their  scores  reported  to  colleges  in  groups  similarly  formed  for  summary  re- 
porting purposes.  All  school  and  college  groups  for  which  reports  were  produced 
both  in  1971-72  and  1975-76  are  included.  The  great  majority  of  these  groups  ex- 
hibited declines, in  mean  SAf  scores  over  this  period.  With  only  a  few  exceptions, 
those  groups  showing  increases  in  either  SAT-verbal  or  SAi-mathcniatical  mean  scores 
had  substantially  smaller  numbers  of  students  in  the  more  recent  year. 
Modu.  C  and  Stern.  J.  The  Stability  of  the  SAT-Verbal  Score  Scale.  September  1976.  :5r, 
pages. 

This  study  was  designed  to  assess  the  stability  of  the  score  .scale  between  i9<>3  and 
197:^  for  the  verbal  secticms  of  the  sat.  In  a  previous  study,  .scores  on  two  old  forms 
w-ere  ecjuated  to  a  1973  form  and.  through  that  form,  to  the  College  Board  scale  by 
means  of  sets  of  items  common  to  the  new  and  old  forms.  This  earlier  study  sug- 
gested that  the  sat  scale  had  shifted  upward  by  an  average  of  M  points  cm  the  verbal 
sections  and  1 7  points  on  the  mathematical  sections. 

In  the  present  study,  pairs  of  1963  and  1973  forms  of  the  s.vr-v  were  administered 
in  counterlxilanced  order  to  spaced  samples  of  the  same  group,  with  each  candidate 
taking  a  1963  and  a  1973  form.  The  obtained  scores  were  u.sed  to  place  the  1973 
scores  on  the  reporting  scale  used  for  the  1963  form.  The  experimentally  derived 
scores  on  the  1963  scale  were  then  compared  with  their  corresponding  scores  on  the 
1973  scale  for  candidates  of  the  siime  ability  levels  in  order  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
scale  shift. 
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The  fiiuiin^rs  of  the  present  study  tonnrin  an  upward  scale  drift  which  gave  the 
M.)7S  candidaie  group  an  average  of  H  to  lo  points  higher  than  they  would  have 
earned  had  these  experinienuil  equating  results  rather  than  the  operational  e(|uating 
results  been  used  in  reporting  the  M)7S  scores.  '1  :,e  scale  drift  observed  for  the 
present  studv  was  not  uniform  over  the  extent  of  the  scale;  it  was  found  to  increase 
as  scores  decreased  from  r.oo  to  200.  Utile  s(ale  drift  was  noticed  over  tJie  lo-vear 
span  fnr  scores  of  r,r>c)  and  above.  Uased  on  the  evidence  from  this  study  it  would  ap- 
pear  tliat  the  reported  (iedines  in  mean  SAr-verbal  scores  from  to  loyi  are 

about  S  (o  10  points  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  had  tJie  scale  been  completelv 
stable.  ' 

Nelson.  |.  K.  .  /  Krviru-  of  Ihita  .-{vai'  thlv  reiiurdiu;^  /'anuly  lucomf  aud  rmanrial  Aid  Char- 

<u  If rislif.s  a/  Students.  Oi  U)hei  i\)'j('k  7  pages. 
(ireatU  expanded  progranjs  of  financial  aid  based  on  need  have  made  it  possible  for 
large  numljcrs  of  low-income  students  to  attend  college.  Since  test  scores  have  high 
correlation  with  family  income,  has  the  increase  in  low-income  suidents  taking  the 
SM  pro(hurd  the  dec  line  in  mean  scores?  I'his  review  of  available  College  Hoard 
can(h(hue  data.  iiKomec'stributions  of  entering  treshmen.  percentage  of  age  groups 
in  college  bv  income  levels,  and  impact  of  student  luA  on  low-income  enrollment 
slums  an  im  leased  percentage  of  stmlenis  coming  Irom  lower-income  families  before 
M.)7-\  bui  nt)  significant  change  siiue  that  lime. 

Recti.  |.  S.  Avudahh  Evidnirr  on  ruldir  Attitudes  toxro  '  Education.  |une  M)7()  (l)rafl) 
:n  pages. 

Questions  dealing  with  education  asked  bv  American  survev  organizations  since 
are  examined,  and  over  (>o  taken  to  illustrate  ( i)  changes  in  public  opinion  since 
M.|('.o  that  might  have  altered  students'  evaluations  of  college  going  or  academic 
excellence,  and  (2)  changes  prior  to  i.,(io  that  might  have  affeciet!  the  qualitv  of 
j>  re  pa  rat  ion  for  college. 

I  ables  summari/.e  responses  lo  the  following  broad  groups  of  cjuesiions:  satisfac- 
tion with  public  schools  and  personnel  .md  with  college  and  university  personnel- 
adequac  v  of  homework  in  the  public  schools,  of  time  spent  in  scfiool.  of  discipline  in 
the  public  scho(^ls.  of  the  public  school  curriculum,  of  treatment  of  students  with 
diflering  ability:  desirability  of  nationwide  testing  programs;  and  evaluation  of  the 
leaching  profession. 

II  is  found  that  there  was  a  period  of  criticism  of  all  levels  of  schooling  during  the 
late  i.):,os.  increasing  satisfac  tion  with  schools  and  colleges  during  the  m)()os.  and  a 
renewed  dissatisfaction  that  starts  at  tfie  end  of  the  sixties.  It  would  prof)ably  be  im- 
possible to  reconstruct  opinion  changes  between  i<,r»o  and  Hjyo  in  sufficient  detail 
to  relate  them  to  changes  in  s.\  i  scores. 

A  catalog  of  survey  questions  dealing  with  education,  other  than  the  questions 
analyzed  in  the  report,  is  appended. 

A  supplement  to  Reed  s  paper,  consisting  of  excerpts  from  the  Kiirfith  Annual  Sur- 
vey of  the  Pubhr's  Attitudes  toward  the  Puhhr  Srhools.  A  project  jointly  conducted  b> 
1  he  (;alhip  Poll  and  the  Charles  K.  Kettering  Foundation.  Princeton.  New  Jersev: 
Publi( Opinion  Surveys.  Spring  i<)7r). 
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A  Ignificanl  drop  in  the  publics  rating  of  the  schools  was  recorded  between  MJ7  I 
ano  1975.  but  this  decline  leveled  off  between  197:)  and  197^  Adults  perceive  the 
following  as  the  major  problems  of  t.ie  local  public  schools:  lack  of  disciphne:  in- 
tegration, segregation,  and  busing:  lackof  proper  financial  suppoi  )Oor  curriculum; 
use  of  drugs;  difficulty  of  getting  •'good"  teachers:  parents  lack  of  interest:  size  ot 
school  or  classes  or  both:  school  board  polic?-s:  pupil.'  lack  of  interest. 

The  public  believes  that  the  decline  in  national  test  scores  in  recent  years  means 
that  thr  quality  of  education  is  declining:  it  would  like  more  attention  paid  to  basic 
skills  and  ro  discipline  in  th  schools  in  order  to  counteract  the  perceived  decline  of 
quality  in  the  schools.  It  inclines,  however,  to  place  blame  <  i  parents  rather  than  pre- 
pondeian  ly  on  the  schools. 

Rosenthal.  E..  and  Beaton.  A,  E.  ItnioU-'^d  HMoijruphy,  Decembei  1.  i975  (revised 

April  28.  1976).  17  pages. 
Moi  e  than  30  reports  and  publicatio.is  pertaining  to  national  declines  in  abilities  are 
cited,  and  most  are  annotated.  The  citations  m  this  bibliography  include  evi.  .nee 
available  at  the  time  the  panel  began  its  work. 

Schrader.  W.  B,  DLstriimtion  oj  SAT  Scores  to  Colleges  (us  an  Indicator  oj  Changes  hi  tlw  SAT 

Candidate  Population,  September  1970.  1  1  pages. 
This  study  identifies  trends  in  the  exten.  to  which  SAt  candidates  were  applying  to 
various  groups  of  colleges  in  i9t)()-6i.  I9t)t).67.  and  1973-4- Colleges  were  grouped 
on  the  ba.is  of:  (1)  the  classification  developed  by  the  Cai  egie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  (a)  the  test  or  tests  they  req  ired  apT)licants  to  take,  and  (3)  state 
and  region.  Results  provide  pertinent  data  on  two  main  topics:  (a)  widening  access 
to  higher  education  and  (b)  acceptance  of  either  sat  or  act  scores  for  admissions  by 
some  colleges.  Although  the  interpretation  of  the  data  is  complicated,  especially  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  relation  between  college  choice  and  taking  the  sat. 
the  results  offer  some  reason  to  believe  that  both  ihese  factors  resulted  in  changes  in 
test  taking  brtween  1966-67  -md  i97»-7''«  thai  could  have  contributed  10  the  sat 
score  decline.  They  do  not.  however,  provide  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
effects. 

Schr?  ^\it\>yi.Telei^ision  and  the  Test  Scor€s.^\^^\^sl  1976.31  pages. 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  as  yet  that  television  has  been  a  suflicient  cause  for 
decline  in  test  scores,  although  it  may  be  one  of  several  elements  in  a  complex  causal 
system.  The  major  studies  show  tliat  television  viewing.  ..iter  the  cariy  school  years, 
tends  to  be  associated  with  lower-than-average  achievement,  although  the  relative 
extent  to  which  viewing  affects  achievement  or  unsatisfactu  achievement  encour- 
ages children  to  take  refuge  in  tcleviMon  is  not  fully  understood.  Television  rc  .luces 
reading  time,  social  interaction  ti.ne.  and  the  opportunity  to  practice  certain  skUls 
necessary  to  academic  excellence.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  average  K  vel  of  intellectual 
stimulation  available  to  a  child  after  the  age  of  9  or  so,  Th(  trend  of  the  evidence  is 
lat  television  viewing  patterns  belong  to  a  group  of  strong  variables  that  interact 
with  each  othrr  and  with  school  (and.  therefore,  test)  performam  e.  probably  with 
negative  effeci. 
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Stern.  J.  Selected  Percentiles  for  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores  (1966-67  through  1975-76), 

January  1977,  1  page. 
This  table  presents  the  ninetieth,  seventy-fifth,  fiftieth,  twenty-fifth,  and  tenth  per- 
centile groupings  for  sat  Verbal  and  Mathematical  scores  reported  in  the  10-year 
period  between  1966-67  and  1975-76.  A  testing  year  is  defined  as  extending  from 
September  to  August;  data  are  collected  without  regard  to  level  of  preparation  or  the 
number  of  times  an  individual  student  was  tested  during  the  defined  year. 

Stern,  J.  Table  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Scores  for  Samples  of  Candidates  Takinir  Achieve- 

mentTests  1966-67  to  1 97 5 -7 6.  January  1977.  2  pages. 
The  table  provides  the  sat  and  the  Achievement  Test  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  samples  of  candidates  taking  each  of  the  15  Achievement  Tests  offered  in  the 
Admissions  Testing  Program  battery  during  the  period  1966-67  to  1975-76.  The 
samples,  drawn  annually  through  1971-7^  and  biennially  thereafter,  provide  esti- 
mates of  SAT  means  for  each  Achievement  Test  population. 

Wharton.  Y.  List  of  Hypotheses  Advanced  to  Explain  the  SAT  Score  Decline.  December  3. 

»975  (revised  February  20,  1976),  8  pages. 
A  listing  of  hypotheses  to  explain  the  sa  1  score  decline  (advanced  in  letters  to  the  Col- 
lege Board.  10  the  Advisory  Panel,  in  magazine  articles,  and  in  newspaper  stories)  is 
presented  and  categorized  using  a  four-part  classification  scheme:  changes  in  the 
schools,  changes  in  society,  changes  in  the  population,  and  problems  with  the  tests. 
The  first  major  category  (changes  in  the  schools)  is  further  broken  down  into  hy- 
potheses relating  to  curriculum,  institutional  policies,  teachers,  and  students.  The 
second  major  categor>  (changes  in  society)  lists  hypotheses  related  to  family,  religion, 
civil  rights,  crisis  of  values,  national  priorities,  economic,  labor  movement  in  educa- 
tion, and  technological  changes. 

Winter,  D.  G.  Motivational  Factors  in  tlie  SAT  Score  Decline^  October  1976  (Draft),  u3 


The  paper  examines  the  research  evidence  and  theory  about  three  human  social 
motives  that  could  be  expected  to  play  some  role  in  test  performance  and  academic 
functioning:  the  motives  for  achievement,  for  affiliation,  and  for  power.  It  also  con- 
siders the  possibility  of  a  "motivational  overioad.**  Broad  cultural  trends  (i.e.,  post- 
Sputnik  emphasis  on  academic  achievement,  revolt  of  the  counterculture,  crisis  of 
values  in  Vietnam  and  Watergate)  and  related  specific  changes  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem ("open,**  "alternative,"  and  "humanistic**  education)  may  have  had  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  motives.  Some  of  the  hypotheses  suggest  that  actual  motive  levels 
went  up  or  down  with  corresponding  effects  on  academic  performance.  Others  sug- 
gest the  ways  in  which  social  forces  may  have  changed  beliefs  about  the  nature  and 
value  of  academic  work,  beliefs  that  may  interact  with  relatively  consiant  motive  levels 
to  produce  behavior  changes. 
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Sample  Questions  from  the  SAT 


Verbal  Questions 

The  ability  lo  understand  what  you  read  and  the 
extent  of  your  vocabulary  arc  important  for  suc- 
cessful academic  performance  in  college.  The 
SAT  tests  these  abilities  using  four  types  of  ques- 
tions: antonyms  and  analogies,  which  yield  a 
vocabulary  subscore.  and  sentence  completion 
and  reading  comprehension,  which  yield  a  read- 
ing subscore.  The  directions  that  are  shown  be- 
low for  each  type  of  question  arc  the  same  as  the 
ones  that  appear  in  the  test  itself. 

Vocabulary 
Antonyms  (oppotitet) 

Antonyms  test  the  quality  and  extent  of  your 
vocabulary. 

Directioog;  Each  questioo  below  consislj  of  a 
word  io  capital  ictters,  followed  by  five  lettered 
words  or  phrases.  Choose  the  word  or  phrase 
that  is  most  oearly  opposite  in  meaniog  to  the 
word  io  capital  letters.  Since  some  of  the  qucs- 
tioos  require  you  to  distioguish  fioe  shades  of 
meaoiog,  coosider  all  the  choices  before  decid- 
iog  which  i%  best. 


Example: 

GOOD:(A)M>ur 

<B)l»d    (C)rcd  (D)hot 

(E>ugly 

®  •©©© 

Practice  Quel tioni; 

1.  BABBLX:  (A)  irrigation   (B)  pollution 
(C)  meaningful  ipccch    (D)  uieful  object 
(E>  helftfnl  person 

8.  RECTITUDE:  (A)  deliberation   (B)  Imzinen 
(C)  prejudice   (D)  laxity  of  morals 
(E)  weakness  of  imellect 


Reprinted  from  the  booklet  for  students.  About  tht  SAT 
and  the  Tnt  of  StanOard  WriUm  English,  1977 '78.  (Copy 
rixhi  ©  1977  by  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
All  rights  reserved.  Sample  teat  questions  in  the  book- 
let are  reprinted  by  pcrmis.fton  of  ETS.  the  copyright 
owner.) 


Analogic 

Analogies  test  your  understanding  of  relation- 
ships between  words  and  ideas.  You  are  asked  to 
recognize  pairs  that  are  similar  or  parallel  in 
nature. 

Directioog;  Each  questioo  below  consists  of  a 
related  pair  of  words  or  phrases,  followed  by 
five  lettered  pairs  of  words  or  phrases.  Select 
the  lettered  pair  that  best  expresses  a  relatioo* 
ship  similar  to  that  expressed  io  the  original 
pair. 


Example: 

YAWNiBOREDOM::  <A)  drcmm:sleep 
<B)  angen  madness 

<C)  smilciamusement   (D)  face:expression 

<E)  irapatieoceirebellioo        ®  ®  ^  (Q)  ® 


First,  establish  the  relationship  between  the 
two  capitalized  words,  considering  for  each  word 
only  the  sense  that  applies.  For  example,  the  fact 
that  you  yawn  \  hen  you're  sleepy  is  irrelevant  in 
the  example  above.  Roughly  stated,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  first  two  words  is  "a  yawn  indi- 
cates boredom."  The  correct  answer  is  (C).  be- 
cause "a  smile  indicates  amusement."  If  more 
than-onc  of  the  choices  seems  to  fit  the  relation- 
ship you  have  established,  resutc  it  more  pre- 
cisely. The  correct  answer  to  the  sample  question 
is  more  obvious  if  the  relationship  is  expressed. 
i»s  *'a  yawn  is  a  movement  of  facial  muscles  indi- 
cating boredom." 

Practice  Qyicstions: 

10.  CHOlR:SINGERS::  (A)  victory:soldien 
(B)  classtteacbers  (C)  crowd  :protestors 
(D)  challenge:duelists    (E)  orchestra:  masicians 

16.  BALLAST:STABILITY::  (A)  mcnutappetite 
(B)  buoy:  steering  (C)spice:flavor 
<D)  grade:cducation   (E)  eclipse  :clarity 

Reading  Comprehens^n 

Sentence  Completion 

This  type  of  question  asks  you  to  select  words  or 
phrases  that  arc  consistent  in  style  and  logic  with 
other  elements  in  the  sentence  . 
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Directions:  Each  question  below  has  one  or  two 
blank  spaces,  each  blank  indicating  that  some- 
thing has  been  omitted.  Beneath  the  sentence 
are  five  lettered  words  or  seU  of  words.  Choose 
the  word  or  set  of  words  that  best  fits  the  mean- 


The  correci  answer  should  involve  iwo  words 
that  are  more  or  less  opposite  in  meaning,  as  the 
word  although  suggests  thai  the  publicity  mis- 
represenle(!  the  film.  Another  due  to  the  correct 
answer  is  that  the  second  word  should  fit  in  con- 
text with  the  words  "intelligent,  well^acted.  hand- 
somely produced."  Choices  (A).  (D).  and  (E)  are 
not  opposites.  Choice  (C)  can  not  be  the  correct 
answer  even  though  the  words  in  it  are  nearly 
opposites,  because  if  the  film  is  intelligent,  well- 
acted,  and  handsomely  produced,  it  is  not  ama- 
teurish. Also  only  choice  (B).  when  inserted  in 
the  sentence,  produces  a  logical  statement. 

Pfcticc  Queidoni: 

19.  lotricsiely  carved  and  bcsuiifully  proportioned, 
the  priceleti  sculpture  wat  the  work  of  a  . 

(A)  underiundably . .  dilettante 

(B)  indelibly . .  forger 

(C)  demoiuirably . .  bungler 

(D)  unmisukably . .  master 

(E)  paradoxically . .  pcrfecdonisi 

Readittg  Passages 

The  reading  passages  are  taken  from  a  variety  of 
fields,  and  reading  comprehension  is  tested  at 
several  levels.  Some  of  the  questions  test  your 
understanding  of  what  has  been  stated  directly; 
others  test  your  ability  to  interpret  and  analyze 
what  you  have  read.  Be  sure  to  read  the  ques- 
tions carefully  so  that  you  understand  exactly 
what  is  being  asked. 

Directions:  Read  the  following  passage  and 
then  answer  the  questions  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  stated  or  implied  i n  the  passage. 

The  behavioral  sciences  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  understanding,  prediction,  and 
control  of  behavior.  In  important  ways  we 
know  how  to  select  individuals  who  will  ex- 


hibit certain  behaviors  and  to  eatablish  condi- 
tions in  groups  which  will  lead  to  various  pre- 
dictable group  behaviors;  in  animals  our  ability 
to  understand,  predict,  and  control  goes  even 
further,  possibly  foreshadowing  future  steps  in 
relation  to  man. 

If  your  reaction  is  the  same  as  mine,  then  you 
will  have  found  that  the  potentials  of  this  young 
science  are  somewhat  frightening.  For  all  iu 
present  immaturity,  behavioral  science  may 
conUin  awesome  possibilities.  If  some  indi- 
vidual or  group  had  the  power  to  exploit  this 
science,  it  would  be  a  nightmare  of  manipula- 
tion. Potential  troublemakers  could  be  dis- 
covered and  dealt  with  before  they  became 
such.  Morale  could  be  improved  or  lowered  and 
behavior  could  be  influenced  by  appeals  to  mo- 
tives of  which  the  individual  was  unconscious. 
Admittedly  this  is  wild  fantasy,  but  it  is  not  an 
impossible  fantasy. 

Some  of  you  may  point  out  that  only  a  few  of 
the  findings  I  have  mentioned  have  actually 
been  put  to  use  in  any  way  that  significantly 
affecu  society,  and  that  for  the  most  part  these 
studies  are  Important  only  to  the  behavioral 
scientist  but  have  no  serious  impact  on  our  cul- 
ture. I  agree  with  this  point.  The  behavioral 
sciences  at  the  present  time  are  at  somewhat  the 
same  stage  as  the  physical  sciences  were  several 
generations  ago.  For  instance  in  1900,  the  pub- 
lic believed  the  science  of  aeronautics  to  be  of 
little  importance  and  d*d  not  anticipate  the 
significant  effecu  that  aeronautics  would  have 
on  culture.  They  preferred  to  use  their  common 
sense,  which  told  them  that  man  could  not  pos- 
sibly fly  in  a  contraption  which  was  heavier 
than  air. 

However,  the  public  attitude  toward  physical 
science  is  quite  diiferent  today.  The  public  is 
ready  to  believe  any  prediction  the  physical 
scientist  might  nuke.  When  science  predicted 
a  satellite  would  be  launched  into  space,  very 
few  voices  were  raised  in  disbelief. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
sequence  of  events  will  occur  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  First,  the  public  ignores  or  views  with 
disbelief;  then,  as  it  discovers  that  the  findings 
of  a  science  are  more  dependable  than  theories 
based  on  common  sense,  it  begins  to  use  them; 
eventually,  the  widespread  use  of  these  findings 
creates  a  tremendous  demand.  Ftnally,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  spirals  upward  at  an 
ever^incrcasing  rate.  Consequent}y ,  even  though 
the  findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences  are  not 
widely  used  today,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
they  will  be  widely  used  tomorrow. 


ing  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 


Example: 

Although  the  publicity  has  been      ,  the  film 
itself  is  intelligent,  well.acted,  handsomely 
produced,  and  altogether  — — . 

(A)  exteiuive . .  arbitrary 

(B)  tasteless . .  respecuble 

(C)  sophisUcaied . .  amateurish 

(D)  risqu^ . .  crude 

(E)  perfect . .  specuculsr       ®  •  ©  ®  ® 
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Practice  Qticatiooa; 

26.  The  author  Mifgesta  thai  the  next  change  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  behavioral  tctence  will 
lead  the  public  to 

(A)  ifnore  the  findings 

(B)  increase  the  use  of  the  findings 

(C)  disbelieve  the  findings 

(D)  use  these  findings  against  each  other 

(E)  lose  interest  in  the  findings 

27.  The  tone  of  this  pav.iage  can  best  be  described  as 
(A)co«de»cending   xB)  humble   (Q  insipid 
(D)  admonitory   (E)  inspiring 


Mathematical  Questions 

The  subject  matter  prerequisites  for  the  sat- 
mathematical  questions  include  arithmetic  and 
do  not  extend  beyond  a  year  of  high  school 
algebra  ard  the  geometry  that  is  usually  taught 
in  the  elementary  und  junior  high  years.  The 
arithmetic  includes  the  four  basic  operations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi' 
sion;  properties  of  odd  and  even  integers;  per- 
cent: and  averages.  The  algebra  includes  linear 
equations,  simple  quadratic  equations,  factoring, 
and  ejcpoiients.  but  not  the  quadratic  formula, 
fractional  or  negative  exponents,  or  logarithms. 
The  geometry  includes  the  properties  associated 
with  parallel  lines  and  the  informal  measure- 
ment-related concepts  of  area,  perimeter, 
volume,  the  Pythagorean  Theorem,  and  angle 
measure  in  degrees.  Knowledge  of  special  tri- 
angles such  a%  isosceles,  equilateral.  30°-6()°-90° 
is  also  assumed.  (See  question  20.)  Unusual  nota- 
tion is  used  only  when  it  is  explicitly  defined  for  a 
particular  question.  (See  question  17.) 

Certain  questions  emphasize  nonroutine  prob- 
lem-solving approaches.  For  example,  the  cor- 
rect solution  to  problem  15  .  .  .  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained once  an  appropriate  nonroutine  approach 
is  discovered,  but  could  be  obtained  only  at  the 
cost  of  much  lime  and  thought  if  a  routine  ap- 
proach were  used.  When  you  take  the  .sat.  how- 
ever, do  not  spend  too  much  lime  searching  for 
a  nonroutine  solution.  If  you  cannot  think  of 
such  a  solution,  try  a  rouline  approach  or  go  on 
to  the  next  question. 

Two  kinds  of  multiple-choice  questions  appear 
in  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  sat: 
1  ■  .Standard  rnultiple-choice  questions 
(approximately  two-thirds  of  the  test) 
2.  Quantitative  comparison  questions 
(approximately  one-third  of  the  test) 
Each  of  the  quantitative  comparison  questions 


presents  two  quantities  to  be  compared,  one  in 

Column  A  and  the  other  in  Column  B  In 

general,  this  type  of  question  takes  less  lime  to 
answer,  involves  less  reading,  and  requires  some* 
what  less  computation  than  the  usual  multiple- 
choice  mathematics  question.  In  deciding  on 
your  answer,  you  must  use  concepts  of  greater 
than  (>).  less  than  (<).  and  equal  to  (=)  to  de* 
cide  which  choice  is  correct.  Please  analyze  care- 
fully example  27.  .  .  .  as  this  illustrates  compari- 
sons in  which  the  relationship  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. . . . 

Practice  Questions? 

1.  The  number  which  is  one  hundred  less  than  one 
million  is 

(A)  990,900   (B)  900,900   (C)  999,990 
(0)999,900   (E)  1,000,900 


15.  The  figure  above  represents  a  networit  of  one-way 
traffic  lanes.  If  the  traffic  divides  equally  at  inter- 
sections where  there  are  alternative  directions 
and  in  one  hour  512  cars  enter  the  traffic  pattern 
at  point  B,  how  many  of  these  cars  will  lesve  via 
Y? 

(A)  128   (B)192    (C)256   (D)320  (E)S84 
Question  17  refers  to  the  following  definition. 

For  all  positive  integers  x.("x  |—  x  If  x  is  even 

[T]'=«+  1  Ifxisodd 

17.  [79]+ [21] » 

(A)S8    (B)99    (C)40    (D)41  (E)42 


20.  The  figure  above  shows  a  pieccof  paper  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram  with  measurements  as 
indicated.  If  the  paper  is  tacked  at  its  center  to  a 
large  fiat  surface  and  then  routed  about  its  center, 
the  points  covered  by  the  paper  will  be  a  ctrculur 
region  of  diameter 

(A)\/r   (B)2   (C)5   (D)\/28  (E)\^ 
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Directions;  Each  of  the  following  questions  con- 
sists of  two  quantities,  one  in  Column  A  and 
nne  in  Column  B.  Vou  are  tn  compare  the  twn 
quantities  and  on  the  answer  sheet  blacken 
space 

A  if  the  quantity  in  Column  A  is  greater; 

B  if  the  quantity  in  Cnlumn  B  is  greater; 

C  ifthe  twn  quantities  are  equal; 

D  ifthe  relationship  cannot  be  determined  from 

the  information  given. 
Notes: 

1.  In  ceruin  questinns,  information  concerning 
nne  or  both  nf  the  quantities  lo  be  compared  is 
centered  above  the  twn  columns. 

2.  A  symbol  that  appears  in  both  columns  repre- 
senU  the  same  thing  in  Column  A  as  it  does  in 
Column  B. 

S.  LctlerH  such  as  x,  n,  and  k  stand  for  real  num* 
bers. 

4.  Since  there  are  only  four  choices, 
NEVER  MARKj^E). 


Answer  Key 


■  ,  Column  A. 

El.  '2x6 


Column  B  |  Answers 
2  +  6  .#®0©0 


E2. 
E3. 
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Prepared  Testimony  of  Ronald  R.  Edmonds.  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
FOR  Instruction,  Lecturer  and  Research  Associate.  Harvard  University 

"Effective  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Secondary  Schools" 

For  the  record,  I  am  submitting  2  written  documents.  The 
first  is  entitled  "Alternative  Patterns  for  the  Distribution  of 
Social  Services."    That  is  a  conceptual  description  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  publicly  supported  Social  Service  institutions 
are  most  successful  in  serving  a  heterogeneous  clientele.     The  second 
document  is  a  description  of  a  research  project  analyzing  the 
characteristics  of  instructionally  successful  city  schools.    What  I 
will  be  doing  this  morning  is  a  summary  of  our  major  insights  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  secondary  schools  are  most  likely  to 
be  instructionally  effective.     In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
combine  the  major  conclusions  from  each  document. 
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RONALD  R.  EDMONDS 


Alternative  Patterns  for  the  Distribution 
of  Social  Services 


Institutions  of  social  service  arc  nonprofit  agencies  whose  purposes 
are  to  assist  groups  and  individuals  to  maintain  or  advunce  them- 
selves in  the  social  order.  Schools,  adoption  agencies,  welfare  agen- . 
cics,  and  counseling  centers  are  all  examples  of  social  service 
settings. 

We  now  know  that  as  a  social  order  we  arc  least  cirective  in  * 
delivering  social  service  to  those  who  arc  impoverished,  of  color, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  diffcrenf:  in  ways  that  arc 
observable.  The  literature  that  describes  the  social  pathology  of 
our  responsc.lo  sUcK^individuals  is  both  substantial  and  persuasive. 
Perusing  that  literature  from  the  perspective  of  my  own  cxijcricnccs 
as  teacher,  researcher,  and  administrator  persuades  me  that  our 
"bad"  social  service  institutions  are,  for  the  most  port,  staffed 
by  "good"  men  and  women.  Certainly  there  are  teachers,  social 
workers,  doctors,  and  administrators  who  are  racist,  autocratic, 
ethnocentric,  and,  in  general,  personally  and  professionally  re- 
pulsive. 1  do  not  believe  such  individuals  constitute  the  norm  among 
social  servants.  I  rather  believe  that  most  social  servants  nrc  decent 
men  and  women  who  work  hard  and  conscientiously  strive  to  bene- 
fit the  needful  portions  of  our  population.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  such  a  characterization  of  social  service  settini's  and  the 
people  who  staff  them,  you  must  acknowledge  the  paradox  of  bad 
social  service  being  delivered  by  good  people. 

This  discussion  is  principally  directed  to.  those  of  gooti  intention 
and  thwarted  purpose  who  daily  participate  in  the  paradox  that 
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is  the  object  of  these  remarks.  The  paradox  need  not  continue; 
my  own  experience  illustrates  that  social  service  settings,  which 
serve  all  manner  of  American  minorities,  can  be  clYcciive,  cITicient, 
and,  most  important,  respectful  of  those  to  be  served. 

I  make  this  last  point  because  being  respectful  of  those  to  bo 
served  is  the  minimal  prerequisite  to  effective  social  service.  A 
technically  competent  teacher  who  is  disrespectful  of  students  and 
parents  cannot  create  or  maintain  that  mood  of  consensus  and  co- 
operation that  characterizes  a  good  school.  Effective  social  service 
reform  must  be  characterized  by  both  technical  proficiency  and  an 
institutional  climate  that  acknowledges  and  respects  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  client  population. 

My  design  for  betterment  has  three  part:i  which,  taken  together, 
describe  a  method  of  successful  intervention  in  social  service  de-;^ 
livery.  First,  clients  must  become  as  influential  as  constituents  in 
defining  the  uses  to  which  the  social  service  setting  will  be  put; 
second,  the  social  servants,  as  internal  advocates  for  reform,  must 
develop  and  articulate  a  "maximal"  concept  of  effective  social  ser- 
vice; third,  the  community  to  which  the  service  is  to  be  delivered 
must  adopt  the  "utility  of  minimums"  ai  the  conceptual  basis  for 
describing  improved  social  service. 

Clients  are  those  individuals  with  whom  the  institution  has  direct 
contact,  those  who  arc  present  to  rccci'^.c  the  social  service.  Con- 
stituents are  those  on  whose  behalf  the  social  service  is  made  avail- 
able. When  a  teacher  is  teaching,  the  students  arc  clients.  When 
an  adoption  worker  arranges  permanent  parentage,  the  child  being 
placed  is  a  client. 

Identifying  constituents  is  more  difficult,  but  may  le  made  easier 
by  putting  the  question,  to  whom  do  the  teacher  and  other  social 
servants  think  they  must  answer  for  their  professional  conduct? 
The  teacher's  answer  may  describe  a  croup  as  small  as  an  elected 
board  of  education  or  as  large  as  the  entire  population  of  the  school 
district.  The  group  to  wIuhu  the  teacher  feels  accountable  is  a  con- 
stituency. Of  particular  importance  in  this  discussion  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  social  servants  answer  ihis  hypothetical  query 
by  describing  a  population  that  does  not  include  their  clients. 
Constituency  is  a  dynamic  concept  and  may  vary  from  social 
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servant  to  social  servant.  At  the  core  of  the  concept  of  constituency 
is  the  notion  of  representing  interests  and  standards.  The  social 
servant  who  seeks  internal  reform  must  come  to  understand  that 
the  aura  of  respect  I  mentioned  earlier  requires  perceiving  clients 
as  synonymous  with  constituents  when  interests  and  standards  are 
being  articulated. 

Effective  social  service  settings  need  not  perceive  all  constituents 
as  clients,  but  all  clients  must  be  perceived  as  constituents.  It  is 
a  general  principle  of  good  social  service  that  the  constituent  popu- 
lation is  larger  than  the  client  population.  Thus  any  institution  that 
serves  large  numbers  but  is  answerable  to  small  numbers  cannot 
effect  good  social  service. 

By  its  very  riature,  social  service  requires  a  norm.  Whether  the 
social  servant  Ts  a  teacher,  social  worker,  or  counselor,  there  must 
be  a  standard  of  personal  attainment  toward  which  the  client  is  to 
move.  In  the  instance  of  schooling,  the  norm  may  be  as  taiij^ible  as 
minimal  competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing  or  as  in- 
tangible as  the  teacher's  perception  of  pupil  behaviors  thai  demon- 
strate socialization.  "Good"  school  districts  confer  school  skills  that 
are  explicitly  or  implicitly  a  response  to  parental  consensu!,  on  the 
school  skills  prerequisite  to  mastery  of  the  successive  Uivtls  of 
schooling.  Such  socialization  as  may  occur  in  a  good  school  derives 
its  description  of  socialized  behaviors  from  educator  perception  of 
parental  behavior  norms.  School  districts  that  are  "bad"  or  that  be- 
come "bad"  do  so  largely  because  of  failure  to  effect  or  maintain  a 
community  dynamic  characterized  by  responsiveness  to  i!ie  com- 
munity such  as  I  have  described  for  "good"  school  districts. 

In  adoption,  the  norm  may  be  placing  a  child  in  a  family.  In 
counseling,  the  norm  may  be  full,  useful,  and  gainful  employment. 
These  personal  attainments  are  the  objects  of  social  service  and  the 
end  toward  which  the  social  servant  strives  as  he  works  with  clients. 

A  basic  issue  in  social  service  reform  is  the  origin  of  thi*  worm  of 
personal  attainment  that  descriHes  successful  social  service.  It  is  a 
premise  of  this  discussion  that  successful  social  serx'ice  can  never  be 
managed  in  a  setting  in  which  the  norms  are  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  constituents  but  not  with  clients.  In  the  instance  of  piimary 
schooling,  for  example,  the  teacher  can  never  be  in.structionally  sue- 
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cess'ful  when  the  standards  of  pupil  performance  arc  derived  from 
groups  that  do  not  include  a  preponderance  of  ihc  parents  of  the 
pupils. 

Adoption  agencies  whose  placement  \.  ;cticcs  are  designed  to 
serve  the  parenting  needs  of  adults  w'th  only  modest  atiention  to 
the  parental  needs  of  . children  cannot  manage  efTcctive  placement 
for  all  children  who  are  adoptable.  In  the  same  way,  counselors  who 
define  useful  and  gainful  employment  in  exclusive  consultation  with 
employers  can  never  offer  employment  counseling  that  will  be  in. 
the  best  interests  of  clients.  In  each  instance,  the  social  service's 
disability  has  its  origin  in  the  social  servant's  perception  of  a  con- 
stituency that  need  not  include  clients. 

The  iocia!  servants  who  do  not  perceive  of  clients  as  constitueiits 
usually  develop  a  set  of  professional  behaviors  that  are  proprietary 
and  culturally  autocratic.  One  of  the  cliches  in  social  service  rhetoric 
is  that  "we  must  help  our  clients  to  help  ihcmsclvcs."  That  is  a  good 
clich6  and  forms  a  simple  and  proper  basis  for  evaluating  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  social  servant's  professional  behavior.  Clients  in 
social  service  aru  being  helped  most  when  they  are  provided  the 
means  to  greater  appreciation  and  utilization  of  iheir  own  skills  and 
resources.  Recognizing  client  :.kills  and  resources  thai  can  be  culti- 
vated requires  respectful  api^recialion  of  tlv!  unique  cluiraeteristics 
that  describe  all  individuals.  Interacting  with  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  definition  and  standards  that  are  not  developed  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  those  individuals  precludes  insight  into  the  skills  and  re- 
sources that  they  n^ay  posses.'^. 

First,  th^  definitions  often  turn  out  to  be  inaccurate.  That  there 
arc  impoverished  Americans  of  color  who  arc  culturally  deprived, 
cognitivcly  deficient,  and  otherwise  pathological  is  certainly  true. 
That  the  incidence  of  such  individual  disability  is  as  great  as  social 
service  institutions  would  like  to  believe  is  certainly  not  true.  Social 
service  programs  predicated  on  such  a  profound  misrepresentation 
are  bound  to  be  ineffective. 

Tic  second  mischievous  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  a 
df^iinition  of  client  need  is  the  effect  on  the  social  service  milieu. 
'  iicn  institutions  compel  individuals  to  conform  to  a  set  of  capri- 
cious and  autocratic  expectations,  abrasive  interaction  invariably 
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occurs.  If  the  social  servant  does  not  question  the  imposing  of  defi- 
nitions of  client  need,  then  the  social  servant  behaves  as  a  stereo- 
typical, rigid  bureaucrat,  with  a  n»anner  that  is  offensively  arrogant. 
If  the  social  servant  has  misgivings  ahout  the  autocracy  of  his 
institution,  then  his  behavior  is  either  defensive  or  ambiguous  and 
otherwise  not  helpful  to  the  social  service  needs  of  the  client. 

Improving  the  quality  of  interaction  in  social  service  settings  that 
impose  definitions  of  need  is  a  virtually  impossible  task.  Neither 
staff  courses  in  group  dynamics  nor  sensitivity  sessions  can  alter 
the  fundamental  inappropriateness  of  institutional  practice  that  is 
not  mindful  of  the  unique  character  of  those  to  be  served. 

Defining  clients  as  constituents  creates  a  process  of  institutional 
decision  making  that  can  avoid  or  overcome  these  dangers.  In  the 
instance  of  schooling,  educator  consultation  with  parents,  when 
such  consultation  is  instrumental  in  defining  instructional  put  poses, 
may  profoundly  alter  the  standard  to  be  used  in  measuring  satisfac- 
tory pupil  progress.  Since  standards  of  pupil  progress  must,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  remain  normative,  it  is  essential  that  the  parents 
of  pupils  be  instrumental  in  t'  .e  establishment  of  the  norm  if  .schools 
wish  to  work  in  a  milieu  characterized  by  community  acceplancc  of, 
and  support  for,  the  instructional  goals  of  the  school.  Tlir  most 
singly  pervn^ive  characteristic  of  successful  schooling  is  consensus 
within  and  between  school  and  community  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  school  is  to  be  pi't,  Parent  accusations  of  teacher  arn^gance, 
indifference,  or  anti;  /hy  can  be  avoided  only  when  parents  can 
observe  the  sitivc  relationship  between  their  interests  :\\\d  the 
school's  bclKwior, 

Institulioroi  response  to. parental  interests  cannot  occur  unless 
one  of  two  circumstances  prevail.  The  school  can  be  in  cultural 
conformity  to  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  often 
occurs  in  middle-class  suburbs  or  rural  settings  characterized  by 
rnnimally  satisfactory  irxome  and  cultural  homogeneity.  In  cir- 
cumstances of  cultural  homogeneity  and  consensus,  the  school's 
policies  and  procedures  are  rarely  distant  from  the  interests  and 
expectations  of  the  community.  Teachers  arc  so  like  the  rauiilics 
they  serve,  and  so  attuned  to  the  social  dynamic  and  coninumity 
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milieu  that  describes  the  coiumunity,  that  ihcy  invariably  reflect 
the  interests  and  disposition  of  Ihc  families  of  the  children  ihcy  serve. 

In  instances  in  which  the  community  to  be  served  is  ethnically, 
racially,  culturally,  or  economically  dilTcrcnl  U'on\  tlie  middlc-class 
milieu  that  characterizes  teachers  and  schools,  teachers  cannot  rely 
on  their  intuitive  underistanding  of  the  community  to  know  how  best 
to  proceed  when  the  purpose  is  pupil  progress  thai  is  both  accept- 
able to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  community.  Such  a  circumstance 
requires  school  personnel  to  make  parents  and  community  represen- 
tatives explicitly  instrumental  in  determining  the  programs  and  in- 
structional activities  of  the  school.  The  community  must  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  school's  perception  of  which  bodies  of  knowledge 
and  sets  of  skills  will  best  prepare  students  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Thus  clients  become  synonymous  with  constituents  when,  and 
only  when,  the  social  servant's  definition  of  community  need  is 
principally  determined  by  information  provided  by  those  to  be 
served.  Teachers  thus  develop  standards  of  pupil  performance  prin- 
cipally as  a  function  of  interaction  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 
When  this  happens,  the  probability  of  misdiagnosis  of  instructional 
need  is  dramatically  reduced.  Of  equal  importance,  parents  can 
observe  the  consequences  of  their  willingncv*;  to  share  with  instruc- 
tional personnel  parental  standards  for  instruction  and  parental  defi- 
nition of  the  schooling  needs  of  their  children. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  design.  In  recent  years, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  at  institutional  reform.  Substantial 
numbers  of  social  servants  have  pursued  a  variety  of  strategies  in- 
tended to  alter  the  basis  on  which  their  institutions  operated.  These 
efforts  have  produced  only  modest  gains  in  relation  to  need  and 
effort.  These  tactical  failings  have  most  often  occurred  because  of 
a  failure  to  identify  those  fundamer  il  institutional  characteristics 
from  which  the  disability  flows.  The  n\ost  effective  internal  advocacy 
of  reform  depends  on  the  advocate's  addressing  himself  to  the 
basic  premises  that  describe  the  institution. 

Social  service  practice  is  dictated  by  administrative  rules  and 
regulations.  Institutional  rules  and  regulations  proceed  from  policy. 
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Policy  proceeds  from  premises  \\\\kh  are  a  function  of  the  policy 
maker's  values  and  altitudes.  This  reform  effort  within  an  institution 
should  be  directed  to  those  decisions  that  are  of  the  most  importance 
because  their  consequences  are  pervasive,  Reform  efforts  that  are 
exclusively  invested  in  administration  or  policy  rarely  yield  the 
gains  that  are  sought, 

Adoption  agencies  are  a  case  in  point.  Substantial  numbers  of 
social  workers  in  adoption  agencies  have  struggled  to  alter  the  nature 
of  service  in  their  agencies.  These  internally  generated  reforms  have 
usually  consisted  of  activities  such  as  recruitment  of  minority  pro- 
fessional personnel,  increased  community  contact  in  the  form  of 
addresses  to  civic  groups  and  media  descriptions  of  the  agencies' 
services,  and  an  effort  to  streamline  the  processing  of  prospective 
puK-nis.  These  activities  are  usually  intended  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  placed,  especially  those  defined  as  "hard  to  place,"  The 
"hard  to  place"  are  children  of  color,  children  with  phy;.ital  or 
mental  liiuidicaps,  or  children  over  six  months  of  age.  The  kinds 
of  activities  described  rarely  generate  levels  of  gain  thai  satisfy 
the  expeciiitions  of  the  internal  reform  advocates.  More  iniporiant, 
the  gains  do  not  bring  the  agency  to  levels  of  service  that  meet  the 
needs  of  children  who  are  not  being  served.  This  discussir)n  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  no  child  in  the  custody  of  an  ailoption 
agency  should  wait  more  than  six  months  for  permanent  placement. 

The  tactical  failure  of  many  internal  reform  efforts  is  a  function 
of  their  siiperficial  relationship  to  the  origin  of  the  institution's 
behavior,  Hoth  administrative  practice  and  policy  proceed  frum  the 
institution's  basic  notions  of  the  uses  to  which  the  settinj»  should 
be  put.  Thus  one  can  manage  considerable  change  in  administrative 
practice  only  to  discover  that  new  policies  and  their  suKstciucnt 
administration  recreate  the  negative  circumstances  that  initially 
prompted  the  effort  at  internal  reform. 

The  social  servant  is  in  a  unique  position  to  discern  the  funda- 
mental premises  to  which  I  refer.  Participation  in  the  internal  life 
of  an  instiiujion  offers  one  the  opportunity  to  observe  ilvM  staff 
respond  to  behaviora.1  parameters  set  forth  in  institutional  policy. 
Access  to  policy  makers  in  a  context  of  shared  understanding  of 
the  institution  and  shared  information  that  precisely  describes  insti- 
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tutionai  behavior  lends  itself  to  pursuit  of  the  qucsiicMi.  What  is  • 
the  origin  of  the  policy  makers'  disposiiion  to  implement  certain 
goals  and  standards  of  institutional  behavior? 

In  the  instance  of  adoption,  for  example,  recruitment  of  minority 
staff  is  a  modest  reform  because  staff  of  an  institution  usually  be- 
have in  conformity  to  institutional  policy.  If  policy  is  defective,  the 
mere  presence  of  minority  staff  will  not  improve  administrative 
behavior.  Minority  staff  may  be  sought  to  encourage  applications 
from  prospective  minority  parents,  to  make  processing  more  com- 
fortable, etc.  If  the  criterion  for  successful  service  is  the  placement 
of  more  '^hard-to-placc"  children,  minority  staff  may  discover  that 
they  are  participating  in  a  process  that  neither  increases  minority 
applications  nor  makes  parent  processing  more  comfortable.  Thus, 
despite  the  presence  of  minority  staff,  placement  for  children  of 
color  may  not  improve. 

This  discussion  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  most  adoption 
agencies  have  premises  that  are  profoundly  unresponsive  to  children. 
We  come.  then,  to  the  basic  perspective  that  describes  the  institu- 
tional approach  to  adoption  and  the.  impact  of  that  premise  on 
serving  children.  In  the  United  States,  the  function  of  adoption  is 
to  serve  adults  who  wish  to  have  children.  Adoption  agencies  de- 
fine their  puqjosc  as  "creating  families."  ;^*placing  children  in  ap- 
propriate homes,"  etc.  Such  language  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  approach  to  placement  that  describes  adoption 
agencies.  In  general,  adults  are  being  evaluated  lo  discover  whether 
or  not  they  are  deserving  of  the  service  the  agency  has  to  offer. 
Hence,  rigorous  and  extensive  tests  must  be  passed  if  one  is  to 
qualify  as  a  parent.  The  emphasis  in  the  wliole  of  this  is  on  adults, 
not  children. 

Most  adoption  agencies  prefer  prospective  parents  who  are  bio- 
logically incapable  of  parentage.  That  is  so  because  American 
adoption  came  into  being  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  ideology 
that  produced  compensatory  education.  The  American  norm  is 
observable  virility  in  men  and  maternity  in  women.  The  observable 
proof  of  one's  passing  the  test  of  manliness  and  womanliness,  thus 
defined,  is  biological  offspring.  Failure  to  produce  offspring  de- 
prives society  of  its  superficial  test  of  sexual  acceptability  and  con- 
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formity.  Individuals  who  cannot  pass  the  test  thus  seek  the  means 
to  mask  their  failure.  It  is  in  this  context  that  one  should  consider 
adoption  workers'  preoccupation  with  physical  matching.  Further, 
the  purpose  of  the  historic  secrecy  surrounding  adoption  was  not 
to  benefit  the  child  but  to  assist  the  adoptive  parents  in  tlicir  mas- 
querade as  virile  man  and  fertile  woman. 

The  preceding  is  descriptive  of  certain  early  premises  that  char- 
acterized adoption.  The  rhetoric  of  adoption  has  evolved  sufficiently 
to  emphasize  children,  but  that  rhetoric  does  not  proceed  from  a 
decision  to  make  adoption  a  child-dcntered  service.  Thus  adoption 
policies  and  practices  continue  to  flow  from  an  adult-oriented  prem- 
ise of  .service  while  social  servants  struggle  to  develop  practices 
that  will  better  serve  children.  One  should  consider  the  language 
that  is  used  to  describe  any  agency  that  lacks  children  for  place- 
ment. Great  lamentation  is  raised  because  needful  adults  arc  being 
deprived  of  the  trappings  of  manliness  and  womanliness.  An  agency 
defining  itself  as  child-centered  would  rejoice  that  there  seemed  to 
be  fewer  needful  children  than  at  an  earlier  moment. 

One  further  point  should  be  made  in  this  regard.  When  agencies 
say  they  lack  children,  they  usually  mean  they  lack  normal,  white 
infants.  Consider  the  ideology  of  service  and  cultural  pi-r.spectivc 
that  allows  a  social  service  agency  to  say  it  has  insufficient  children 
for  placement  while  retaining  custody  of  great  numbers  of  children 
who  arc  of  color,  over  six  months  old,  or  physically  or  emotionally 
handicapped.  The  agency's  dismissal  of  such  children  as  "hard  to 
place"  or  "uiiadoptablc"  is  illustrative  of  cultural  autocracy  in  two 
ways.  First,  there  is  the  bias  against  peoples  of  color  which  makes 
scrying  children  of  color  less  urgent  than  serving  children  who  are 
white.  Second,  placement  of  children  who  are  dilfe.rent  in  (ho  ways 
described  doe.s  not  facilitate  masking  the  infertile  adult  by  placiiig 
a  child  who  is  "matched"  so  as  to  seem  a  biological  ofFsprinj'.  of  the 
infertile  adult.  Each  of  these  culturally  autocratic  illustrations  pro- 
ceeds from  an  ethnocentric  perception  of  constituency.  That  social 
servants  deline  their  constituents  as  white,  even  when  scrviny  clients 
of  color,  is  fairly  easy  to  discern.  In  the  same  sense,  the  ellort  to 
aid  the  infertile  in  seeming  fertile  proceeds  from  perceiving  of 
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constituents  as  normal  by  virtue  of  their  biological  parentage  while, 
the  clients  are  deficient  by  virtue  of  their  infcrlilily. 

Observation  of  these  and  other  behaviors  of  any  institution  ougat 
to  raise  serious  questions  about  the  uses  to  which  the  setting  is 
being  put.  More  important,  internal  reformers  should  proceed  from 
the  general  principle  that  effective  reform  depends  on  access  to 
those  who  define  the  uses  to  which  a  setting  is  being  put.  Given, 
limited  energies  and  resources,  reform  effort  should  bypass  ascend- 
ing levels  of  administration  and  decision  making  in  pursuit, of  those 
individuals  or  that  group  from  whom  the  institutional  definition 
flows. 

Every  institutional  behavior  that  has  its  origin  in  the  culturally 
autocratic  premises  described  earlier  must  be  eliminated.  More- 
over, the  adoption  agency  must  so  define  itself  as  to  preclude  further 
policies  and  practices  that  proceed  from  cultural  autocracy.  This  re- 
quires analysis  that  goes  beyond  particular  policy  practice  to  a  basic 
premise  such  as  the  adoption  agency's  perception  of  constituency.  , 

The  language  of  internal  change  should  be  grand.  My  intent  in 
making  this  suggestion  is  that  the  social  servant  engage  in  an  anal- 
ysis of  his  role  as  a  social  servant  that  will  bring  him  to  a  subservient 
and  receptive  frame  of  mind.  The  proper  interaction  between  a 
social  servant  and  the  community  he  scarves  is  one  in  which  the 
social  servant  strives  to  understand  how 'his  professional  resources 
can  best  advance  the  interests  and  needs  of  those  he  seryes.  The 
scenario  I  seek  in  my  reference  to  "grand"  is  as  follow.s. 

The  social  servant  begins  by  committing  himself  to  the  most 
auspicious  standard  of  service.  For  example,  the  teacher  vows  "to 
prepare  each  student  for  the  fullest  rcali/.ation  of  his  intellectual 
and  academic  potential  and  the  most  positive  participation  in  his 
community.*'  Implementing  such  a  standard  necessitates  criteria  u  r 
judging  academic  and  intellectual  progress.  Thoughtful  social  ser- 
vants will  soon  recognize  that  "academic  and  intellectual  potentiaK' 
has  no  meaning  outside  of  a  community  context.  Realizing  potential 
requires  having  some  sense  of  the  range  of  community  need  that 
■should  be  addressed.  It  may  well  be  that  urban,  black  communities 
have  greater*  need  for  architects  than  veterinarians.  What  this  is 
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intended  to  suggest  is  that  parental  and  community  perception  of 
pupil  progress  is  bound  to  be  more  tangible  than  the  abstract  goals 
to  which  schools  commit  themselves. 

In  such  a  context  of  analysis,  the  social  servant  is  brought  to  the 
question,  what  does  the  community  need?  Answering  such  a  ques- 
tion identifies  the  social  frame  within  which  academic  and  intellec- 
tual progress  can  be  assessed.  When  the  community  in  question  is 
of  color,  or  otherwise  different  from  the  cultural  context  that  de- 
scribes a  school,  it  becomes  necessary  to  develop  intimate  insight 
into  the  community  to  answer  the  question  of  community  need. 
Once  community  enters  into  the  social  servant's  implementation 
of  the  auspicious  standard  to  which  he  has' committed  himself, 
representatives  of  the  community  begin  to  be  perceived  as  the 
sources  of  intimate  insight  needed  to  ascertain  community  need. 

The  particular  bodies  of  knowledge  and  sets  of  skills  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  students  derive  from  intimate  interaction  between 
the  teacher,  the  parents,  and  other  representatives  of  the  community. 
The  social  servant's  own  analysis  has  thus  moved  from  the  grandiose 
and  the  abstract  to  the  tangible  and  the  practical.  Equally  im- 
portant, (he  social  servant  has  come  to  understand  that  best 
social  service  requires  definition  by  those  to  be  served.  Once  the 
teacher  is  brought  to  the  realization  that  he  cannot  do  his  job 
to  his  own  satisfaction  without  the  help  and  guidance  of  those  he 
is  to  serve,  there  comes  into  being  the  accepting  frame  of  mind  that 
can  make  clients  become  constituents. 

The  substance  of  this  process  should  be  interest  in  a  more  cul- 
turally neutral  setting.  Blaming  the  victim  and  requiring  individuals 
to  meet  institutional  expectations  are  manifestations  of  cultural 
autocracy.  The  process  of  utilizing  a  description  of  the  maximum 
social  service  outcome  of  institutional  behavior  eventually  brings 
one  to  the  substantive  concept  of  cultural  democracy  as  the  basic 
premise  from,  which  an  institution  proceeds.  The  parent-teacher 
consuhation  described  above  is  culturally  democratic.  Cultural  de- 
mocracy i^  a  circumstance  in  which  diflerence  is  acknowlaljjcd, 
understood,  and  appreciated. 

The  preceding  is  directed  to  internal  institutional  change.  1  turn 
now  to  exlernally  imposed  institutional  change,  which  is  the  Ihird 
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part  of  my  design.  The  nature  of  external  intervention  in  the  life 
of  an  institution  imposes  dramatically  dilfcrcni  perspectives  on 
how  best  to  make  progress.  The  recommendnlions  made  earlier  re- 
garding tactical  perspectives  on  internal  change  have  disastrous 
consequences  when  used  by  community  advocates. 

However,  community  demands  are  often  couched  in  the  language 
of  maximums.  Black  students  often  demand  *'education  that  is ' 
responsive  to  black  needs/*  Black  parents  often  demand  "education 
that  will  help  our  children  realize  their  potential."  Such  language 
is  tactically  disastrous  when  the  goal  is.  institutional  improvement. 
Abstract  and  grandiloquent  description  of  the  desirable  outcomes 
of  institutional  behavior  deprives  the  intervener  of  unambiguous 
measures  for  assessing  institutional  behavior. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  concept  of  institution-intervener  interaction 
that  will  describe  proper  behavior  for  both.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  institution  to  pursue  lofty  goals  and  to  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  bodies  of  knowledge  and  sets  of  skills  the  staff  represent. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  know  precisely  what 
service  it  seeks  and  to  have  criteria  for  determining  whether  or  not 
that  service  is  being  made  available. 

For  example,  schools  describe  themselves  as  teaching  citizenship, 
civility,  respect  for  others,  and  equally  insubstantial  characteristics. 
The  words  describe  the  maximum  of  institutional  attainment.  By 
their  very  nature,  such  goals  preclude  external  observation  and 
evaluation.  Institutional  decision  makers  in  a  comnninity  exchange 
based  on  such  language  arc  protected  from  accountability,  partly 
because  the  nature  of  the  dialogue  does  not  require  the  decision 
makers  to  precisely  articulate  the  service  that  is  being  delivered. 
Who  knows  whether  or  not  citizenship  is  being  taught?  Parental 
interest  in  other  services,  such  as  reading,  can  be  shunted  aside  by 
being  placed  in  the  larger  context  of  the  institution's  presumed 
teaching  of  citizenship  and  equally  abstract  skills. 

Allowing  an  institution  to  publicly  commit  itself  only  to  grand 
and  abstract  goals  leaves  the  institution  free  to  use  its  own  judgment 
of  how  best  to  pursue  its  goals  and  to  describe  whether  or  not  prog- 
ress is  being  made  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  social  ser- 
vants' feelings  about  what  is  going  on.  I  use  the  word  feelings 
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to  emphasize  the  imprecise  and  subjective  language  that  must  be 
used  in  discussing  the  abstract  language  of  maximum  institutional 
outcome. 

The  above  may  seem  to  contradict  my  earlier  suggestion  that  the 
internal  change  agent  should  be  grand  in  articulating  his  concept  of 
social  service.  The  purpose  of  the  internal  change  agent's  exercise 
is  to  identify  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  uses  to  which  the  setting 
should  be  put.  Having  done  that,  clients  should  be  instrumental  in 
determining  the  appropriateness  of  the  definition.  Using  grand  lan- 
guage in  community-institution  dialogue  is  .inappropriate  unless  all 
parties  in  the  dialogue  agree  that  acceptable  levels  of  service  are 
being  attained.  Such  is  rarely  the  case.  Institution-community  dia- 
logue usually  occasions  community  effort  to  improve  service.  Thus 
linse  who  staff  the  social  service  setting  should  enter  the  dialogue  in 
a  subservient  frame  of  mind,  prepared  to  respond  to  the  description 
tha^     put  forward  by  community  spokesmen. 

.>iow  consider  the  tactical  efficacy  of  community  use  of  (lie  lan- 
guage of  minimums  in  discussing  whether  or  not  a  social  service 
institution  is  fulfillir  ^'  its  obligation  to  serve  community  nerds.  The 
community  advocate  faces  four  distinct  tactical  necessities.  First, 
he  must  generate  consraiiency  or  coalition  to  be  able  to  prolil  from 
describing  himself  as  rt^-  esenting  Substantial  numbers,  or  the  in- 
terests of  .substantial  nunu  -s.  Second,  he  must  effectively  manage 
the  public  process  of  making  demands  of  the  institutional  decision 
makers.  Third,  he  must  have  .criteria  for  evaluating  institutional 
response  to  his  demands,  which  criteria  must  meet  the  test  of  being 
acceptable  to  his  constituency  or  coalition.  Fourth,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  articulate  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  communily,  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  the  demands  that  are  made  of  the  insti- 
tution. Each  of  these  processes  recommends  the  utility  of  miniinums 
as  the  most  effective  tactical  instrument. 

Ordinarily,  constituency  or  coalition  grows  out  of  coininunity 
response  to  a  visible  spokesman  v  ho  uses  language  that  is  dramatic, 
general,  and- vaguely  responsive  to  such  disquiet  as  may  exist  in 
the  community  in  response  to  inadequate  social  ser\'ice.  Coalescing 
around  vajjue  demands  such  as  "the  schools  should  communicate 
with  parents  better"  or  "kids  should  get  more  out  of  being  in  school" 
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is  a  very  superficial  and  potentially  disabling  basis  on  which  to 
generate  constituency  or  coalition.  The  parlies  to  this  process  have 
little  sense  of  whether,  and  at  what  level,  their  interests  coincide. 
Such  groups  often  flounder  when  compelled  to  deal  with  specific 
institutional  response  to  vague  community  demands. 

This  discussion  suggests  that  it  is  better  to  postpone  community 
coalition  than  establish  it  on  the  basis  of  abstract  maximums  that 
will  not  survive  confrontation.  Community  dialogue  that  seeks 
minimum  and  precise  description  of  acceptable  institutional  ht- 
havior  constitutes  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  found  constiliicncy  and 
coalition.  For  example,  few  parents,  would  resist  reading,  writing, 
and  computation  as  a  minimal  description  of  proper  educational 
outcome.  The  sophisticated  community  advocate  will  discern  the 
fadical  implications  of  community  consensus  on  the  desirability  of 
Universal  primary  pupil  acquisition  of  thc^e  basic  school  skills.  In 
fact,  schools,  as  presently  constituted,  cannot  effect  universal  pri- 
mary pupil  acquisition  of  these  basic  schoo!  skills. 

There  will  be  many  in  the  group  who  will  articulate  interest  in 
discipline,  human  relations,  group  dynamics,  and  a  variety  of  other 
interesting,  but  imprecise,  educational  outcomes.  Such  goals  should 
be  resisted  on  the  grounds  that  schools  might  well  accept  any  or  all 
of  them  \/ithout  incurring  the  obligation  to/lelivcr  observable  and 
«valuable  institutional  behavior. 

If  the  community  advocate  has  been  persuasive  in  his  advocacy 
of  universal  primary  pupil  acquisition  of  basic  school  skills  as  the 
definition  of  the  community's  standard  of  schooling,  then  the  stage 
is  set  for  making  good  use  of  the  confrontation  that  should  occur. 
The  central  substantive  issue  is  the  commimity's  response  to  "uni- 
versally" successful  primary  pupil  mastery  of  schooling.  That  means 
that  no  child  free  of  certifiable  handicap  will  be  expected  to  acquire 
less  than  the  community's  definition  of  basic  school  skills. 

Educator  rejection  of  such  a  notion  proceeds  from  two  culturally 
autocratic  premises.  First,  there  is  the  widespread  educator  belief 
that  pupil  home  life  and  social  milieu  arc  the  principal  causes  of 
pupil  performance.  Second,  there  is  the  educator  rejection  of  com- 
munity definition  of  schooling  when  the  community  does  not  fulfill 
the  educator's  cultural  expectations  of  what  a  community  should  be. 
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Both  premises  have  ihe  effect  of  placing  the  burden  of  per- 
formance oi>  pupils  with  no  concomitant  responsibility  for  teachers. 
It  is  in  such  a  context  that  educators  reject  universally  successful 
primary  pupil  mastery  of  basic  school  skills  as  a  standard,  Assume 
ing  that  parents  have  a  more  accurate  perception  of  their  children's 
abilities  than  such  educators,  there  will  be  dramatic  educator- 
community  disagreement  on  the  utility  of  universal  primary  pupil 
acquisixiori  of  basic  school  skills. 

The  community  advocate  can,  therefore,  predict  dramatic  con- 
frontation based  on  either  the  school's  refusal  to  accept  such  a  goal 
or  its  inability  to  meet  it.  As  a  result,  as  time  goes  on  the  coalition 
or  constituency  will  grow  more  cohesive,  partly  because  of  the  pre- 
cision of  their  shared  interests  and  partly  because  of  their  shared  re- 
jection of  the  institution's  inability  or  refusal  to  meet  so  reasonable 
and  seemingly  modest  a  demand  as  universal  primary  pupil  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  school  skills.  If  such  demands  can  be  extraclctl  from 
community  and  coalition  dialogue,  the  opportunity  for  a  deceptively 
dramati  presentation  to  institutional  decision  makers  I  hen  pre- 
sents itself.  Extensive  public  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  presenta- 
tion, mor  *  because  of  the  advocate's  representation  of  suh:itantial 
numbers  than  because  of  the  initial  drama  of  the  substance  of  the 
demands  that  are  being  made. 

The  tactical  value  of  external  institutional  intervention,  predi- 
cated on  the  tangible  nature  of  the  language  of  minimums,  allows 
a  calendar  of  response  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  presentation.  The 
schools  might  be  given  an  academic  year  in  which  to  demonstrate 
substantial  progress  toward  the  goals.  In  Michigan,  each  com- 
munity is  annually  provided  with  a  public  description  of  pupil 
performance.  Such  public  information  lends  itself  to  the  |)rocess 
that  is  being  suggested.  Any  community  that  can  agree  on  what 
constitutes  minimally  successful  schooling  has  accomplished  the 
first  major  step  toward  annual  description  of  the  primary  school's 
competence. 

The  nature  of  the  community  demand  being  made  logiciilly  pro- 
ceeds to  subsequent  objective  evaluation  of.  the  nature  of  move- 
ment toward  the  goal.  Evaluation  of  minimal  and  precise  insti- 
tutional outcome's  predicts  two  possibilities.  There  may  be  school 
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systems  that  do,  in  fact,  manage  universal  primary  pupil  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  school  skills.  Such  an  event  could  occur  an!>  as  a 
consequence  of  radical  alteration  in  institutional  behavior  There 
is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  in  the  United  States,  a  school 
district  that  has  managed  to  teach  all  primary  pupils  free  of  certi- 
fiable handicap  to  read.  Write,  and  compute  to  demonstrable  levels 
of  minimal  competence.  Therefore,  any  societal  circumstances  caus- 
ing such  a  school  district  to  come  into  being  would  be  a  success  of 
the  first  order. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  school  district  will  not  have  attained 
universal  pupil  acquisition  of  basic  school  skills,  and  that  failure 
will  have  occurred  substantially  along  class  lines.  Sucli  a  moment 
confronts  a  community  with  the  flagrantly  discriniinatory  concept 
of  social  service  that  describes  its  schools  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. The  confrontation  cannot  occur  in  the  absence  of  unam- 
biguous evaluation  of  institutional  response  to  reasonable  commu- 
nity expectations.  The  predictable  school  response  to  such  a  confron- 
tation will  consist  of  blaming  the  victim.  The  struggle  is  thus  defined 
between  the  community  advocate  and  his  institutional  protagonist. 
At  issue  will  be  a  basic  question  such  as  can  schools  be  held  respon- 
sible for  children  who  violate  institutional  expectations  by  reason 
of  culture,  class,  or  color? 

The  community  advocate,  in  articulating  minimal  performance 
standards  to  be  applied  to  the  institution,  has  engaged  in  a  reform 
effort  with  auspicious  cultural  and  political  implications.  Culturally, 
the  language  of  minimums  seeks  to  neutralize  a  hostile  social 
service  setting.  The  neutrality  occurs  because  the  institution  is  being 
made  to  do  the  community's  bidding. 

Three  important  factors  relating  to  this  discussion  should  be 
emphasized.  First,  the  community  advocate  now  represents  the 
community  with  a  set  of  specific  and  measurable  institutional  goals. 
Second,  all  resources  for  change  can  gravitate  toward  the  precise 
and  minimal  reform  agenda  that  has  been  articulated.  Third,  and 
•  most  important,  the  tactics  under  discussion  offer  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility of  success  in  making  social  service  institutions  more  re- 
sponsive to  poor  and  minority  communities.  What  is  wanted  is 
eventual  success  that  will  persuade  poorly  served  communities  that 
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they  need  not  despair  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  social  ser- 
.vice  now  available  to  them.  What  is  being  tactically  recommended 
•is  that  such  communities  initially  concentrate  their  reform  energies 
on  precise  agreement  and  definition  of  minimally  acceptable  school- 
ing and  other  social  services, 

7n  sum,  my  purpose  has  been  to  articulate  a  set  of  behaviors 
which  might  profitably  engage  the  energies  of  a  substantial  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  social 
scnice.  The  process  I  have  proposed  combines  elements  of  partici- 
patory decision  making,  community  control,  and  organized  com- 
munity action.  The  substance  of  my  suggestions  is  that  cultural  and 
institutional  autocracy  be  replaced  by  an  appreciation  for  difference 
that  is  best  summarized  as  cultural  democracy.  Thus  might  our 
social  service  settings  become  instruments  of  equity  for  us  all. 
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E^ez&re  Schools 
the 

Urban  Poor* 

Ronald  Edmonds 


Urban  schools  that  teach  poor  children  successfully  have  sfrong  leadership  and  a  climate  of  ex- 
pectation that  students  will  learn. 


It  seems  only  fair  lh»t  the  reader  know  what 
biases,  Lf  any,  inform  the  summary  remarks  1  pl*n  to 
m*ke.  Equity  will  be  the  focus  of  my  discuiiion.  By 
eauity  1  mean  a  simple  sense  of  falmesn  In  the  dis  • 
tribution  of  the  primary  goods  ind  services  that 
characteriie  our  social  order.  At  issue  Is  the  efficacy  of 
a  minimum  level  of  goods  and  services  to  which  we 
are  all  entitled.  Some  of  us,  rightly,  have  more  goods 
tr.i  5ervices  than  others,  and  my  sense  of  equit>*  is 
not  disturbed  by  that  fact  Others  of  us  have  almost 
no  goods  and  access,  to  only  the  most  wretched  serv- 
ices, »nd  tha:  deeply  offends  my  simple  sense  of  fair- 
ness i'd  violates  the  standards  of  equity  by  which  1 
jucjt  jur  social  o?de?. 

1  measure  our  progress  as  a  social  order  by  our 
willir.gness  to  advance  the  equity  interests  of  the 
least  among  us.  Tnus,  Increased  wealth  or  education 
fo:  the  top  of  our  social  order  is  quite  beside  the 
point  of  my  basis  for  assessing  our  progress  toward 
greater  equit>-.  Progress  requires  public  policy  that 
begins  by  making  the  poor  less  poor  and  ends  by 
making  them  not  poor  at  aU.  This  discussion  of  edu- 


cation will  apply  )ust  such  »  standard  •  j  public  school- 
ing. Equitable  public  schooUns  be<in»  W  teaching 
poor  chiidren  what  their  parents  want  them  to  know 
and  ends  by  teaching  poor  children  «t  least  as  weU  as 
It  teaches  middle-class  children. 

Inequity  in  American  education  derives  first  and 
fortmost  from  our  faUure  to  educate  the  chUdrcn  of 
the  poor.  Education  In  this  context  refers  to  early 
acquisition  of  those  bjsic  school  skiUs  that  «««ure 
pupUs  successful  «cess  to  the  next  level  of  sdiooUng. 
If  that  »eems  too  modest  *  standard,  note  that  as  ot 
now  the  schooU  that  teach  the  children  of 
are  dismal  fiUures  even  by  such  »  modest  standard. 
Thus,  to  raUe  »  generation  of  chUdren  whose  schools 
meet  such  «  standard  would  be  an  advance  In  equity 
of  the  first  order.  !  offer  thU  standard  «t  the  outset 
to  note  that  its  attainment  U  f*r  more  «  matter  ol 
politics  than  of  social  science.  Social  science  refers  to 
those  formal  experiments  and  inquiries  carried  out  by 
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sociologists,  psychologists,  educationil  researchers. 
And  other  academicians  whose  inquiries  are  described 
as  seeking  the  relationship  among  school  characteris- 
tics, pupil  performance,  pupil  family  background,  and 
pupil  sodal  class.  Politics  in  this  case  refers  to  the 
substantive  and  procedural  bases  for  deciding  the 
distribution  of  educational  resources,  defixUng  the. 
uses  to  which  the  schools  are  to  be  put  and  esUbllsh- 
ing  the  criteria  by  which  school  personnel  ve  to  be 
evaluated. 

Specifically,  I  require  that  an  eHective  school 
bring  the  children  of  the  poor  to  those  minimal 
masteries  of  basic  school  skills  that  now  describe 
minimally  successful  pupil  performance  for  the  chil- 
dren of. the  middle  class.  My  subsequent  discussion 
of  certain  of  the  literature  on  school  effects  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  whether  or  not  schools  are 
effective  derives  from  matters  of  research  or  sodal 
science.  Such  is  not  the  case.  SchooU  teach  those  they 
think  they  must  and  when  they  think  they  needn't, 
they  don't.  That  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  sodal 
science,  except  that  the  children  of  social  scientists 
are  among  those  whom  schools  feel  compelled  to 
teach  effectively. 

Tnere  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  life  of  the 
.A.T.er;cdn  public  school  when  we  ha\'e  not  known  all 
ue  needed  to  in  order  to  teach  all  those  whom  we 
chose  to  teach.  The  discussion  of  research  hterature 
that  follows  may  illuminzte  ihit  fact,  but  it  cannot 
c'-  .r.g* 

We're;  was  an  early  contributor  to  :he  literature 
cn  the  school  deterninants  of  achievement.  In  his 
1971  s:u::y  of  four  instnictionally  effective  inner-city 
schools,  Weber  intended  his  study  to  be  explicitly  al- 
:crr.-:.vt'  :o  Coleman  (1966;,  Jensen  (1969),  and  other 
r?seir:hers  who  had  satisfied  themselves  that  low 
AZT.:c  .srr.tr.:  by  poor  children  derived  principjlly 
rrom  inherent  disabilities  characterizing  thf  poor, 
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Weber  focused  on  the  characteristics  of  four  inner- 
city  schools  in  which  reading  achievement  was  clearly 
successful  for  poor  children  on  the  basis  of  national 
norms.  All  four  schools  had  "strong  leadership"  in 
that  their  prindpal  was  instrumental  in  setting  the 
tone  of  the  school;  helping  dedde  on  instnicHonal 
strategies;  and  '  organizing  and  distributing  the 
schools'  resources.  All  four  schools  had  "high  expecU- 
tions"  for  all  their  students.  Weber  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  high  expectations  are  not  suffident  for 
school  success,  but  they  are  certainly  necessary.  AH 
four  schools  had  an  orderly,  relaHvely  quiet,  and 
pleasant  atmosphere.  All  four  schools  strongly  em- 
phasUed  pupli  acquUlUon  of  reading  $kills  and  rein- 
forced that  emphasis  by  careful  and  frequent  evalua- 
tion of  pupil  progress. 

Weber  \vent  on  to  identify  and  discuss  additional 
reading  pers6nnel,  phonics,  and  individualization  as 
important  to  the  instructional  success  of  the  four 
schools.  I'll  not  endorse  or  pursue  these  latter  Weber 
findings— first,  because  subsequent  research  does  not 
sustain  their  relevance  as  it  does  leadership,  expecU- 
tions,  atmosphere,  reading  emphasis,  and  assessment; 
and  second,  my  own  research,  of  wldch  more  will  be 
said  later,  gives  greater  wdght  to  the  variables  noted 
first  rather  than  later.  Despite  these  reservations,  my 
own  view  is  that  Weber  was  essentUlly  correct  both 
in  concept  and  basic  research  design,  considering  the 
relative  modest)-  of  his  enterprise. 

•.  In  1974,  the  State  of  New  York's  Office  of  Edu- 
calicr.  Performance  Review  published  a  study  that 
confirmed  ccricin  of  Weber's  major  findings.  New 
Y  )rk  identified  two  Inner-dty  New  York  Qty  public 
sc  hools,  both  of  which  were  serving  an  analogous, 
predominantly  poor  pupil  population.  One  of  the 
schools  was  high-achieving,  tnd  the  other  was  low- 
achieving.  Both  schools  were  studied  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  those  differences  that  seemed  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  achievement  variation  between  the  two 
schools.  The  following  findings  were  reported: 

*  The  differences  in  student  performance  in 
these  two  schools  seemed  to  be  attributed  to  factors 
under  the  schools'  control, 

*  Administrative  behavior,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices in  the  schools  appeared  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  school  effectiveness. 

■  The  more  effective  inner-city  school  \\'as  led 
by  an  administrative  team  that  provided  a  good  bal- 
ance between  both  management  and  instructional 
skills. 

■  The  administrative  team  in  the  more  effective 
school  had  dc\'e]oped  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
reading  problem  and  had  implemented  the  plan 
throughout  the  school. 

*  Classroom  reading  instruction  did  not  appear 
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to  d^'T  between  the  two  schools  since  class-oom 
tMcheri  in  both  schools  had  problems  in  {^^hing 
r«d;r.5  and  aiiess-.r.g  pupils'  reading  skills. 

•  Manv  professional  personrel  in  the  less  effec- 
tive school  attributed  children's  reading  problems  to 
nonschool  factors  *nd  we:e  pessimistic  about  their 
ability-  to  have  an  impact,  creating  an  environment  In 
which  children  failed  because  they  were  not  expected 
10  succeed.  However,  Ln  the  more  effective  school, 
teachers  were  less  skeptical  about  their  abUity  to  have 
an  impact  on  children. 

•  Children  responded  to  unstimulating  le^ming 
experiences  predictably — they  were  apathetic,  disrup- 
tive, or  absent. 

Admitiedly  this  »!udy  his  not  jdeniified  all  fictorj 
relating  to  itudent  reading  achievement.  However,  these 
preliminary  findings  are  consistent  with  a  significant  body 
of  ether  research.  \N'V.ile  more  research  khould  be  en- 
couraged, it  is  even  more  important  that  we  begin  to 
apply  whit  is  already  kiiown. 

This  study  has  shown  that  school  practices  have  *n 
effect  on  reading  achievement.  At  the  very  least,  the  chil- 
dren in  low  achieving  schools  should  have  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  the  children  of  the  high  achieving  sdiools. 
These  opportunities,  which  do  not  result  from  higher 
overall  expenditures,  are  clearly  within  the  reach  of  any 
school  tuday  (pp.  vi.  vU). 

For  our  purposes,  these  findings  reinforce  the 
relevance  to  pupil  performance  of  the  institutional 
elements  of  leadership,  expectations,  and  atmosphere. 
If  further  evidentiary  support  for  these  findings  is 
.  wanted,  the  reacJer  is  invited  to  close  scrutiny  of  the 
1976  Madden,  Lawson,  and  Sweet  study  of  school 
effectiveness  in  California  (Note  1),  In  a  more  rigorous 
and  sophisticated  version  of  the  Weber  and  New  York 
studies.  Madden  and  his  colleagues  studied  21  P»irs 
of  California  elementary  schools,  matched  on  the 
basis  of  pupil  charsctertstics  and  differing  only  on  the 
basis  of  pupil  performance  on  standardized  achieve- 
ir.er.t  measures.  Tr.e  21  pairs  of  schools  were  studied 
in  an  erturt  to  identify  those  institutional  characteris- 
tics that  seemed  most  responsible  for  the  achievement 
cif:;r?n:es   that   iescribed  the  21  high-achieving 


schools  and  the  21  low-achieyjng  schools.  The  major  . 
findings  are  the  following  ten: 

1.  In  comparison  to  teachers  at  lower-achieving 
schools,  teachers  at  higher-achieving  schools  report 
that  their  principals  provide  them  with  a  significantly 
greater  amount  of  support 

2.  Teachers  In  higher-achieving  schools  were 
more  tzsk-oriented  in  their  classroom  approach  and 
exhibited  more  evidence  of  applying  appropriate  prin- 
ciples of  learning  than  did  teachers  In  lower-achieving 
schools. 

3.  In  comparison  to  classrooms  in  lower-achiev- 
ing schools,  classrooms  in  higher-achieving  schools 
provided  more  evidence  of  student  monitoring 
process,  student  effort,  happier  children,  aiul  an  at- 
mosphere coiulucive  to  learning. 

4.  In  comparison  to  teachers  at  lower-achieving 
schools,  teachirs  at  higher-achieving  schools  reported 
that  they  spent  relatively  more  time  on  sodal  Studies, 
less  time  on  mathematics  and  physical  education/ 
health,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  time  on  read- 
ing/language development  and  science. 

5.  In  contrast  to  teachers  at  lower-achieving 
Khools,  teachers  »t  higher-achieving  schools  report: 
(a)  a;  larger  number  of  adult  volunteers  in  mathema- 
tics classes;  (b)  fewer  paid  aides  in  reading;  and  (c) 
they  are  more  apt  to  use  teacher  aides  for  nonteaching 
tasks,  such  as  classroom  paperwork,  watching  children 
on  the  playground,  and  maintaining  classroom  dis- 
cipline. 

6.  In  comparison  to  teachers  at  lower-achieving 
schools,  teachers  at  higher-achieving  schools  reported 
higher  levels  of  access  to  "outside  the  classroom" 
materials. 

7.  In  comparison  to  the  teachers  of  lower-achiev- 
ing schools,  teachers  at  higher-achieving  schools  be- 
lieved their  faculty  as  a  whole  had  less  Influence  on 
educational  decisions. 

;  8.  In  comparison  to  teachers  at  lower- achieving 
schools,  teachers  at  higher-achieving  schools  rated 
district  admir.istration  higher  on  support  services. 
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0.  In  comparison  to  grouping  practices  at  lower- 
j;h«ev:rg  schools,  the  higher-achieving  schools  di- 
tied  cIjsirQO.Tis  into  fewer  groups  for  purposes  of 
•.nsjruction. 

10.  In  comparison  to  teachers  in  lower-achieving 
(wHools,  teachers  in  higher-achieving  schools  reported 
being  more  satisfied  with  various  aspects  of  their  work 
(pp.  4-9). 

My  own  conclusion  is  that,  aside  from  instrinsic 
merit,  the  California  study  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
reinforcement  of  leadership,  expectations,  atmosphere, 
aTti  instructional  emphasis  as  consistently  essential 
institutional  determinants  of  pupil  performAnce. 

The  Brookovrr  and  Lezotte  Study 

I  want  to  dose  this  part  of  the  discussion  with 
summary  remarks  about  a  recent  and  unusually  per- 
suasive study  of  school  effects.  In  1977,  W.  B.  Brook- 
over  and  L  W.  Lezotte  published  their  study,  Chang^i 
In  School  Characteristics  Coincident  With  Changes 
In  Student  Achievement.  We  should  take  spedal  note 
of  this  work  partly  because  it  is  a  formal  extension 
of  inquiries  and  analyses  begun  ii;  two  earlier  studies, 
both  of  which  reinforce  certair.  of  the  Weber,  Mad- 
den,  et  al.  and  New  York  findings.  The  Michigan 
Department  of  Education's  Cost  Effectivenest  Study 
(1976)  and  the  Brookover,  et  al  study  of  Elementary 
School  Climate  and  School  Achievement  (1976)  are 
both  focused  on  those  educational  variables  that  are 
liable  to  school  control  and  important  to  the  quality 
of  pupil-  performance.  In  response  to  both  of  these 
studies,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  askpd 
Brookover  and  Lezotte  to  study  a  set  of  Michigan 
schools  characterized  by  consistent  pupil  performance 
improvement  or  decline.  The  Brookover  and  Lezotte 
study  is  broader  in  scope  than  the  two  earlier  studies 
and  explicitly  intended  to  profit  from  methodological 
and  analytical  lessons  learned  in  the  Cost  Effective- 
ness and  Elementary  School  Chmate  studies. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  EcLration  his  annually  tested  all  Michigan  pupils 
m  public  schools  in  grades  four  and  seven.  The  tests 
are  criterion-referenced  standardized  measures  of 
pupil  performance  in  basic  schoo!  skills.  Over  time 
these  data  were  used  by  the  Michigan  Department 
.  Education  to  identify  elementary  schools  charac- 
leriied  by  consistent  pupil- performance  improvement 
or  decline.  Brookover  and  Lezotte  chose  eight  of 
these  schools  to  be  studied  (six  improving,  two  de- 
clining), Thr  schools  were  visited  by  trained  inter- 
viev.TS  who  conducted  interviews  and  administered 
questionnaires  to  a  great  many  of  the  school  person- 
nel The  interviews  and  questionnaires  were  designed 
to  identify  differences  between  the  improving  and 
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dedmmg  schools,  and  whidi  differences  seemed  most 
important  to  the  pupil  performance  variation  be- 
tween  the  two  sets  of  schools.  The  following  list  gives 
the  summary  results : 

1.  "Hie  improving  schools  «re  clearly  different 
from  the  declining  schools  in  the  emphasis  their 
staff  places  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  basic  read- 
ing and  mathemaHcs  objectives.  The  improving 
schools  accept  and  emphasize  the  importance  of 
these  goals  and  objectives  while  dedining  gchools 
give  much  less  emphasU  to  such  goals  and  do  not 
specify  them  as  fundamenUL 

Z.  There  is  a  clear  contrast  in  the  evaluations 
that  teachers  And  principals  make  of  the  students  in 
the  improving  and  declining  schools.  The  staffs  of 
the  improving  schools  xend  to  believe  that  all  of  their 
students  can 'master  the  basic  objectives;  and  further- 
more, the  teachers  ^rceive  that  the  prindpal  shares 
this  belief.  They  tend  to  report  higher  and  increasing 
levels  of  student  abUlty,  while  the  dedining  school 
teachers  project  the  belief  that  students'  ability  levels 
are  low,  and  therefore,  they  cannot  master  even  these 
objectives. 

3.  The  sUff  members  of  the  improving  schools 
hold  deddedly  higher  and  apparently  iiicreasing  levels 
of  expectations  with  regard  to  the  educational  accom- 
plishments of  their  students.  In  contrast,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  declining  ichools  are  much  less  likely  to 
believe  that  their  students  will  complete  high  school 
or  college. 

i.  In  contrast  to  the  declining  schools,  the  teach- 
ers and  prindpals  of  the  Improving  schools  are  much 
more  likely  to  assume  responsibility  for  teaching  the 
basic  reading  and  math  skills  and  are  much  more 
committed  to  doing  so.  The  staffs  of  the  declining 
schools  feel  there  is  not  much  that  teachers  can  do 
to  influence  the  achievement  of  their  students.  They 
tend  to  displace  the  responsibility  for  skill  learning 
on  the  parents  or  the  students  themselves, 

5.  Since  the  teachers  in  the  declining  schools 
believe  that  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  influence  basic 
skill  learning,  it  follows  they  spend  less  time  in  direct 
reading  instruction  than  do  teachers  in  the  improving 
schools.  With  the  greater  emphasis  on  reading  and 
math  objectives  in  the  improving  schools,  the  staffs 
in  these  schools  devote  a  much  greater  amount  of 
time  toward  achieving  reading  and  math  objectives. 

6-  There  seems  to  be  a  clear  difference  in  the 
principal's  role  in  the  improving  and  declining  schooU. 
In  the  improving  schools,  the  principal  is  more  likdy 
»o  be  an  instructional  leader,  more  assertive  in  his/her 
institutional  leadership  role,  more  of  a  disciplinarian, 
and  perhaps  most  of  all,  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  achievement  of  basic  objectives. 
The  principals  in  the  dedining  schools  appear  to  be 
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perni$$ive  and  to  empluiire  informal  and  coUegul 
Vai.or.jh;?j  with  the  teachers.  They  put  more  em- 
phusii  on  general  public  relations  and  less  emphasis 
upon  evilujticn  of  the  ichool's  effectiveness  In  pro- 
v.a:rg  t  basic  education  for  the  students. 

7.  Tr.e  •.r.proving  school  «tafts  appear  to  show  * 
greater  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  ac- 
countability and  are  further  along  In  the  development 
of  an  accountability  model.  Certainly,  they  accept  the 
ME.-ik?  iti'.i  as  one  indication  of  their  effectiveness  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  declining  school  suffi. 
The  latter  tend  to  reject  the  relevance  of  the  MEAP 
tcs'.i  and  make  little  use  of  these  assessment  devices 


"There  hiij.  r.ever  been  a  time  in  the  life  of  the 
American  public  school  when  we  have  not 
known  all  we  needed  to  in  order  to  teach  all 
those  whom  we  chose  to  teach," 


as  a  reflection  of  their  Instruction.  (MEAP  refers  to 
Michigan  Educational  Assessment  ProgTAm.) 

e.  Generally,  teacheri  In  the  Improving  ichooli 
are  less  satisfied  than  the  itaffs  in  the  declining 
schools.  The  higher  levels  of  reported  staH  latiifac- 
tion  and  morale  in  the  declining  schools  seem  to  re- 
flect a  pattern  of  complacency  and  satisfaction  with 
the  current  levels  of  educational  attainment  On  the 
other  hand,  the  improving  school  staff  members  ap- 
pear more  likely  to  experience  some  tension  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  condlHcn. 

9.  Differences  in  the  level  of  parent  Involvement 
in  the  improving  and  declining  schools  are  not  clear 
cut.  It  seems  that  there  is  less  overall  parent  involve- 
ment in  the  improving  schools;  however,  the  im- 
proving school  staffs  indicated  that  their  schools  have 
higher  levels  of  parent  iniiiattd  involvement.  This 
suggest  thit  we  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
nature  o:  the  involvement  exercised  by  parents.  Per- 
S^p-s  p2:?n!  ir.-tiated  ccr.tjc;  with  the  schools  repre- 
sents in  efrecnve  instrument  of  educational  change. 

10.  The  compensatory  education  program  data 
suggests  differences  between  improving  and  dedbing 
rhcc'.s.  r  jt  tr.ese  differences  may  be  distorted  by  the 
tr  2:  one  c:  the  declining  schools  had  jus:  initiated 
i  coTper.sa»orv  education  program.  In  general,  the 
■.mrrov.rg  fchools  are  not  characterized  by  a  high 
cMpr.jiis  upon  paraprofessional  staff  or  heavy  in- 
\  'verr.er.l  o5  the  regular  teachers  In  the  selection  of 
fludenti  to  be  placed  in  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. The  declining  schools  seem  to  have  a  greater 
numbe.-  of  different  staff  involved  in  reading  instruc- 


tion and  more  teacher  involvement  in  Identifying 
students  who  are  to  be  placed  in  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs.  The  regular  classroom  teachers  in 
the  declining  schools  report  spending  more  time  plan- 
ning for  noncompensatory  education  reading  activi- 
ties. The  dediners  also  report  greater  emphasis  on 
programmed  instruction  (pp.  79-82). 

The  Search  for  Efifeclive  Schools  Pro|ect 

Before  nuking  summary  remarks  about  the 
policy  Import  of  these  several  iludies,  I  want  to  say 
something  of  my  own  research,  Searclt  for  Effecfive 
Schooh:  The  Identification  and  Analyiii  of  City 
Schools  That  Art  JnstructionaHy  Effechce  for  Poor 
Children  (Edmonds  and  Frederiksen,  1978).  ThU  dis- 
cussion will  describe  our  ongoing  efforts  to  identify 
and  analyze  city  schools  that  are  Instructionally  effec- 
tlve  for  poor  and/or  minority  children.  1  *in  pleased 
to  note  that  we  have  already  developed  unusually 
persuasive  evidence  of  the  thesis  we  seel^  to  demon- 
strate in  the  research  under  discussion.  Our  thesis  is 
that  all  children  are  eminently  educable  and  that  the 
behavior  of  the  school  i*  criHcal  in  determining  the 
quality  of  that  education. 

The  Search  for  Effective  Schools  project  began 
by  answering  the  question:  Are  there  schools  that  are 
instructionally  effective  for  poor  children?  In  Septem- 
ber 1974,  Lezotte,  Edmonds,  and  Ratner  described 
their  analysis  of  pupil  performance  in  the  elementary 
schools  that  make  up  Detroit's  Model  Qtics  Neigh- 
borhood. All  of  the  schools  are  located  in  inner-dty 
Detroit  and  serve  a  predominantly  poor  and  minority 
pupil  population.  Reading  and  math  scores  were 
analyzed  from  Detroit's  spring  1973  use  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  and  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills.  Of  the  10,000  pupils  in  the  20  schools  in  the 
Model  QHes'  Neighborhoo<?.,  2^00  were  randomly 
sampled.  With  minor  variation,  the  sample  included 
eight  pupils  per  classroom  In  each  of  the  20  schools. 
The  mean  math  and  reading  scores  for  the  20  schools 
were  compared  with  cltywide  norms.  An  effective 
school  among  the  20  was  defined  as  being  at  or  above 
the  city  average  grade  equivalent  in  math  and  reading. 
An  ineffective  school  was  defined  as  one  below  the 
city  average.  Using  these  criteria,  eight  of  the  20 
schools  were  judged  effective  in  teaching  math  Nine 
were  judged  effective  In  teaching  leading,  and  five 
were  judged  effective  in  teaching  both  math  and 
reading. 

We  fumed  next  to  the  problem  of  establishing 
the  relationship  between  pupil  family  background  and 
building  effectiveness.  Two  schools  among  the  20, 
Duffield  and  Bunche  were  matched  on  the  basis  of  11 
social  indicators.  Duffield  pupils  averaged  nearly  four 
months  above  the  city  average  in  reading  and  math 
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Bunche  pupilf  averaged  nearly  three  months  below 
the  cit\'  reading  average  and  1.5  months  below  the 
cit\-  math  average. 

The  limilarity  in  the  characlerisHcs  of  the  two 
pupil  populatior»  permits  uk  to  infer  the  importance 
of  school  behavior  in  making  pgpLl  performance  in- 
dependent of  family  background.  The  overriding 
point  here  is  that.  In  and  of  itself,  pgpil  family  back- 
ground neither  causes  nor  precludes  elementary 
school  instructional  effectiveness. 

Despite  the  value  of  our  early  work  In  Detroit, 
we  recognized  the  UmlUtions  of  the  Model  Cities' 
Neighborhood  analysis.  Our  evaluaUon  of  school  suc- 
cess with  poor  children  had  depended  on  evaluating 
schools  with  relatively  homogeneous  pupil  popiila- 
tions.  The  numbers  of  schools  were  too  few  to  justify 
finn  conclusions.  Finally,  the  achievement  tests  were 
normative,  as  was  the  basis  for  determining  building 
effectiveness  among  the  20  schools.  Even  so,  valuable 
lessons  were  learned  in  Detroit  from  which  we  would 
later  greatly  profit 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  was  a  rearulysis 
of  the  1966  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Survey 
(EE05)  daU  (Frederiksen,  1975).  Our  purpose  was  to 
answer  a  number  of  research  ques tions  that  required 
a  daU  base  both  larger  and  richer  than  had  been  avail- 
able to  use  in  the  Model  Cities'  Neighborhood  analy- 
sU.  We  retained  our  interest  in  identifying  Ipstruc- 
tionally  effective  schools  for  the  poor,  but  In  addition, 
we  wanted  to  study  the  effects  of  schools  on  children 
"having  different  social  backgrounds.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  permit  us  to  evaluate  school  contribuHons  to 
educational  outcomes  Independent  of  our  ability  to 
match  schools  on  the  basU  of  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  their  pupils. 

Summarizing  and  oversimplifying  results,  we 
found  at  least  55  effective  schools  In  the  Northeast 
quadrant  of  the  EEOS.  Our  summary  definihon  of 
school  effecHveness  required  ihat  each  school  elimi- 
nate the  relaHonship  bet^veen  successful  performance 
and  famUy  background.  The  effecHve  schools  varied 
widely  in  racial  composihon,  per-pupil  expenditure, 
an-  other  presumed  determinants  of  school  quility. 

In  our  rean^iysis  of  the  EEOS,  separate  evalua- 
tions of  the  fchools  were  made  for  subgroups  of  pu- 
pils of  different  races  and  home  backgrounds.  Schools 
were  found  to  be  consistently  effective  (or  ineffective) 
in  '  : thing  subgroups  of  their  popuUiions  thai  were 
-cnioge.-.eous  Ln  r.!ce  and  econoniic  condition.  These 
$:r.oo;j  were  not  iound  to  be  consistently  effective  in 
tejcning  children  of  differing  economic  condition  and 
race  School  e.^rectiveness  for  a  given  level  on  Cole- 
rr.i.-.'s  hcrr.e  iiems  sc^Ie  et»endei  across  racial  lines. 
Tr.e  pr:me  factors  that  condition  a  school's  instruc- 
::or.i!  err'ectiveness  appear  to  be  principally  economic 
and  social,  rather  than  racial. 


Without  seeking  to  match  effective  and  ineffec- 
tive schools  on  mean  socUl-Uckg round  variables,  we 
found  that  schooU  that  were  instructionally  effective 
for  poor  and  black  children  were  indistinguishable 
from  mstruclionally  less  effective  schools  on  measures 
of  pupU  social  background  (mean  father's  and  moth- 
er's education;  category  of  :>ccupation;  percentage  of 
white  students;  mean  famUy  ,Ue;  and  percenuge  of 
intact  families).  The  large  difference,  in  performance 
between  the  effecHve  and  ineffecHve  schools  could 
not  therefore  be  attributed  to  differences  In  the  social 
class  and  family  background  of  pupils  enrolled  In  the 
schools.  This  finding  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 


''Thus,  one  pf  the  cardinal  characteristics  of 
effective  schools  is  that  they  are  as  ea$er  to 
avoid  things  that  don't  work  as  they  are  com^ 
mitted  to  implementing  things  that  do.': 


other  analyses  of  the  EEOS,  which  have  generally 
concluded  that  variability  In  performance  levels  from 
school  to  school  is  only  minimally  related  to  Institu- 
tlomU  characteristia. 

A  very  great  Proportion  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  famUy  background  and  home  environ- 
ment are  principal  causes  of  the  quality  of  pupil  per- 
formance.  In  fact,  no  noHon  about  schooling  is  more 
widely  held  than  the  belief  that  the  family  is  some- 
how the  principa.'  determinant  of  whether  or  net  a 
dii.d  will  do  well  In  school.  The  popularity  of  that  be- 
lief continues  partly  because  many  sodal  sdenHsts 
and  opinionmakers  continue  to  espouse  the  belief  tKat 
family  background  is  chief  cause  of  the  quality  of 
pupi^  performance.  Such  a  belief  has  the  effect  of 
absolving  educators  of  their  professional  responsi- 
bility to  be  instructionally  effective. 

Basic  Skills  for  All  Children 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  family  back- 
ground in  developing  a  child's  character,  personality, 
and  intelligence,  I  cannot  overemphasize  my  rejection 
of  the  notion  that  a  school  is  relieved  of  its  instruc- 
ilonal  obligations  when  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor.  I  reject  such  a  notion  partly  because  I  recognize 
the  existence  of  schools  that  successfully  teach  basic 
school  skills  to  all  children.  Such  success  occurs  partlv 
because  these  schools  are  determined  to  serve  all  of 
their  pupil,  without  regard  to  family  background. 
At  the  same  time,  these  schools  recognize  the  neces- 
sity  of  modifying  curricular  design,  text  selection. 
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«2;r.in'  stritegv.  2nd  so  on.,  in  response  to  differ- 
erVfi*  in  fir:>  K'  background  among  pupils  in  the 

Ou'  i'.f.iing*  s*,:ong!v  recomnr^end  that  all  schools 
r<  held  responsible  for  effectively  teaching  basic 
L'-cjI  SKlIii  '^o  ill  children.  We  recommend  that  fu- 
ture scuiies  0:  school  ar.d  teacher  effectiveness  con- 
sider the  stratification  design  as  a  means  for  Investi- 
crir.g  the  separate  relationship  of  programs  and 
policies  for  pupils  of  diftering  family  and  social 
background.  Information  about  individual  student 
family  background  and  social  class  is  essential  in  our 
ATI.  ^.'i  .:  '■  ■i  arc  to  disentangle  the  separate  effects 
of  pupil  background  and  school  social  class  makeup 
on  pupil  achievement.  Moreover,  studies  of  school 
erTe:tiveness  should  be  muhivariate  in  character  and 
e~.;!oy  lor.girud-.nal  records  of  pupil  achievement  in 
a  variety  of  areas  of  school  learning. 

Thf  ch  for  Effective  Schools  Project  Is  now 
ccmpletir.g  its  analysis  of  social  class,  family  back- 
ground, and  pupil  performance  for  all  Lansing, 
Michigan,  pupils  in  grades  three  through  seven.  We 
have  identified  five  Lansing  schools  in  which  achieve- 
ment seems  independent  of  pupil  social  class.  The 
achievement  data  are  local  and  normative,  and  state 
and  criterion.  We  use  both  sets  of  data  to  Identify 
schools  in  which  all  pupils  are  achieving  beyond 
minimum  objectives,  including  most  especially  those 
children  of  lo>v  social  class  and.  poverty  Family  back- 
ground. We  are  now  gathering  similar  data  for  De- 
troit pupils  in  Ihe  elementary  grades  in  schools  whose 
pupil  population  is  at  least  15  percent  poor. 

The  onsite  study  of  Lansing's  effective  schools 
as  compared  to  ineffective  schools  is  scheduled  to 
beg-.n  during  the  1976-79  school  year.  Our  basic  no- 
tions of  the  character  and  origin  of  effective  and  in- 
effective school  differences  derive  from  work  we've 
alrfady  done  in  combination  with  ideas  on  school 
cfrecti  that  I've  held  for  a  long  time  (R.  R.  Edmonds, 
its;.  On  the  bisis  or  the  review  of  the  literature 
;h-.s  p.jper  and  ;he  Ettective  Schools  project's  earlier, 
'fjiv  ir  Detroit  Mode!  Cities  and  EEOS's  Northeast 
.  -.iriT  :  r?:  :r.e  r'.illowir,:;  i.stmgui-hiPR  .har- 
acteristus  or  schools  that  are  instructionally  effective 
tor  poor  children: 

•  Whaf  effective  schools  share  is  a  climate  in 
r.:'r  ••.  ;>  .."cuTiber.t  on  all  personnel  to  be  instn^c- 

■  c"'. ::;  .'J  'rr  a!!  p-F  !^  That  is  not.  of  course. 

•  e.'-.  r:c:o-rJ  ir^Sipr.;,  but  it  does  define  the  proper 
.  r.:j  cr  rt7?.i::h  inquiry, 

•  -a;  ought  to  be  focusec*  on  are  questions 
.IS  '.■/h.it  IS  :hc  origin  of  th^  climate  of  instruc- 

:.rr..i:  re.ror.sibil.ty'  If  H  dissipates,  »vhat  causes 
•  to  !r  it  rerr.a;n$,  what  keeps  il  functioning? 

O.r  icr.ti'.ive  answers  are  these:  Some  schools  are 
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instructionally  effective  for  the  poor  because  they 
have  a  t>'rannical  principal  who  compels  the  teachers 
to  bring  all  children  to  a  minimum  level  of  mastery 
of  basic  skills.  Some  schools  are  effective  because 
they  have  a  self-generating  teacher  corps  that  has  a 
critical  mass  of  dedicated  people  who  are  committed 
to  being  effective  for  all  children  they  teach.  Some 
schools  are  effective  because  they  have  a  highly 
politicized  Parent-Teacher  Organization  that  holds  the 
schools  to  close  instructional  account.  The  point  here 
is  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  no  one  model  ex- 
plains school  efifcctiv^ness  for  the  poor  or  any  other 
social  class  subset.  Fortunately,  children  know  how  to 
learn  in  more  ways  than  we  know  how  to  teach,  thus 
permitting  great  latitude  in  choosing  Instructional 
strategy.  The  great  problem  in  Khooling  is  that  we 
know  how  to  teach  in  ways  that  can  keep  some  chil- 
dren front  learning  almost  anything,  and  we  oftexx 
choose  to  thus  proceed  when  dealing  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 

One  of  the  cardinal  characteristics 'of  effective 
schools  is  that  they  are  as  eager  to  avoid  things  that 
don't  work  as  they  are  committed  to  implementing 
things  that  do. 

Summary 

I  want  to  end  this  discussion  by  noting  as  un- 
equivocally as  I  can  what  seem  to  me  the  most  tangi- 
ble and  Indispensable  characteristics  of  effective 
schools:  (a)  They  have  strong  administrative  leader- 
ship without  which  the  disparate  elements  of  good 
schooling  can  neither  be  brought  together  nor  kept 
together;  (h)  Schools  that  are  instructionally  effective 
for  poor  children  have  a  climate  of  expectation  In 
which  no  children  are  permitted  to  fall  below  mini- 
mum but  efficacious  levels  of  achievement;  (c)  The 
school's  atmosphere  is  orderly  without  being  rigid, 
quiet  without  being  oppressive,  and  generally  con- 
ducive to  the  Instructional  business  at  hand;  (d)  Ef- 
fective schools  get  that  way  partly  by  making  it  clear 
that  pupil  acquisition  of  basic  school  skills  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  school  activities;  (e)  When 
neccssjry,  school  energy  and  resources  can  be  divertri 
from  other  business  in  furtherance  of  the  fundamen- 
tal objectives;  and  (f)  There  must  be  some  means  by 
which  pupil  progress  can  be  frequently  monitored. 
These  means  may  be  as  traditional  as  classroom  test- 
ing on  the  day's  lesson  or  as  advanced  as  criterion- 
referenced  syslemwide  standardized  measures.  The 
point  is  that  some  means  must  exist  in  the  school  by 
which  the  principal  and  the  teachers  remain  constantly 
aware  of  pupil  progress  in  relationship  to  instruc- 
tional objectives. 

T»vo  final  points:  First,  how  many  effective 
schools  would  you  have  to  see  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
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eiur^bility  of  poor  children?  If  your  answer  is  more 
than  one,  then  I  submi!  that  you  have  reasons  of  your 
own  for  preferring  to  believe  that  basic  pupil  per* 
frrmance  derives  from  fjmily  background  instead  of 
school  response  to  family  background.  Second, 
whether  or  not  v\e  will  ever  effectively  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  is  probably  far  more  *  mailer  of 
poliHcs  than  of  social  science,  and  that  U  as  it  should 
be. 


Ronald  EJmondt  is  Lecturtr, 
Re.'ejrch  Atscriait,  and  Pro- 
ject Director,  CraduattSzhool 
of  Education,  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  Harvard  Unh 
vert'.ly,  Cambridge,  Moiid- 
chutettt.  He  it  aho  Senior 
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While  it  may  be  improbable  that  our  politics  will 
ever  bring  us  to  educational  equity  for  the  poor,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  NIE  (National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion) or  AERA  (American  Educational  Research  A»- 
sociation)  should  do  so.  What  I  am  therefore  suggest- 
ing  is  that  IF  you  genuinely  seek  the  means  to  educa- 
tional equity  For  all  our  people,  you  must  encourage 
parents'  attention  to  politics  as  the  greatest  Instru- 
ment of  Instructional  refonn  extant.  You  must  not 
for  an  instant  suggest  that  social  science  as  practiced 
in  AERA  or  as  subsidized  at  NIE  will  advance  the 
equity  interests  of  the  poor,  I  mention  AERA  and  NIE 
in  this  slightly  disparaging  manner  for  a  particular 
reason.  Their  contribution  to  our  national  discourse 
on  educarional  equity  graphically  Illustrates  my  point 
that  the  poor  are  far  more  likely  to  be  served  by 
politics  ihin  by  any  equity  interests  to  be  found  in 
the  educational  research  establishment.  That  is,  social- 
service  enterprises  like  ME  are  not  substantively  dif- 
ferent from  the  schools  v\hose  study  has  been  the 
objert  of  this  paper.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  social 
ser.ices  serNe  t-.ose  they  think  they  must,  and  that 
d:^-  not  of  •or  tnp  ;h::dren  of  tne  poor  Thif 

is  no;  mean;  to  suggest  that  NIE  does  not  support 
socially  useful  projects,  carried  out  by  men  and 
women  of  substance  and  merit.  It  is  riefely  meant  to 
^■jp^-cit  tS-J  t,'^ose  who  get  NIE  money  wUl,  more 
L  -  :r.in  ii  holpf-j;  ::r  o-r  purports  be  wh:te,  and 
or  verv  conventional  social  science  wisdom.  Being 
•••..h.tc  jnd  of  ccn\er.ticr:il  v.ieJom  is  not,  of  course,  an 
•.r.tr.Miz  c-.sihiU'.y  H?wever.  the  combination  does 
preclude  rep'jdiJtior^  of  thoie  of  our  social  science 
rrt-ons  :hj'  are  most  pernicious  .vhen  diicussing 
s-.-jol  reform  P^tpudution  of  the  social  science  no- 
t  r-  t.-.Jt  fjm;lv  bjclcground  is  iKe  principal  cause  of 
pjp.I  acquisition  of  basic  school  skills  is  probably 


prerequisite  to  successful  reform  of  public  schooling 
for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  what  is  left  of  this 
discussion  are  three  declarative  statements;  (a)  We 
can,  whenever  and  wherever  we  choose,  successfully 
teach  all  children  whose  schooling  is  of  interest  to  us; 
(b)  We  already  know  more  than  we  need  to  do  that! 
»nd  (c)  Whether  or  not  we  do  it  must  finally  depend 
on  how  we  feel  about  the  fact  that  we  haven't  so  Far. 
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Schools  Alone  are  Insufficient;  A  Response  lo  Edmonds         Ralph  Scott  and  Herbert  J.  Walberg 

Schooh  mttst  provide  quality  instruction  to  poor  children,  but  the  home  and  the  individual  student 
are  also  important  factors. 


Ronald  Edmonds  wants  to  promote  school 
changes  that  produce  the  greatest  learning  benefits 
;or  poor  and  minority  children  \\ho  are  likely  to  fail 
in  school  and  become  vulnerable,  dependent  adults.'* 
We  sjpto:^  tr.i?  goal.  Edmcnds  contends  that  some 
»:>:o".i  ?:rc  :v*i:rers  i  :<::e:  job  tr.an  others 
and  that  many  educational  inputs  analyzed  by  eco* 
nomists  and  sociologists  such  as  school  siie,  teacher 
salaries  and  expe;ience,  teacher  race,  per-pupil  ex- 
rerdiVjre.  ird  scr.ool  facilities  are  not  strong  de- 
:^:mir.ir:r     -:--e.T,  per;o:r.ir.Ci.  He  ilso  recognizes 

:r.e  fir..".-,  contributes  ^o  rr.e  shaping  of  a  stu- 
d?.-:'s  chjra::er.  personility,  ar.d  intelligence.  We 
concur 

\  Parting  of  the  Ways 

Not  or.!y  do  we  suppor:  the  goal  and  these  con- 
tentions, but  we  believe  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
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identify  three  seti  of  factors  that  are  strongly  and 
consistently  productive  of  academic  learning;  student 
ability  and  motivation,  amount  and  quality  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  social-psychological  morale  of  the 
classroom  group,  and  the  educationally  stimulating 
qualities  of  the  home  environment  (Walrerg.  in 
press).  The  student  as  an  individual,  the  school,  and 
the  home  are  like  a  three-legged  stool;  it  is  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  leg;  strengthening  the  stronger  legs  is 
far  less  productive  than  strengthening  the  weakest.- 
Therefore,  we  must  part  company  from  Edmcnds  ar.d 
others  to  the  extent  that  they  single  out  the  schools 
alone  for  Improvement. 

'Ronald  Edmonds  graciously  shaf«d  two  of  his  more 
lengthy  unpublish«d  research  papers  with  us,  which  permilHd 
us  to  discuss  th«  research  that  is  th«  basis  for  his  pr«s«nl, 
necessarily  condensed,  paper. 

'This  i».nol  lo  rule  out  surh  faciofs  as  the  community, 
tht  mass  media,  and— particularly  for  adolesc«nts— lh«  pftf 
gfoup  in  having  some  effect  on  learning. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Herbert  A.  Sang,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  doomstyers  have  predicted  an  eariy  demise  for  public  education  in  the  large  urban 
school  districU  of  America.  My  goal  today  is  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  urban  education  is  not  only  alive  and  well,  but  is  progressing  beyond  reasonable 
expectations  for  districU  of  similar  size  and  situation.  The  public  school  system  in 
Jacksonville,  Rorida  is  one  of  the  25  largest  school  districts  in  the  country  with  an  enrollment 
exceeding  102,000  students.  Jacksonville  public  schools  have  experienced  many  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  other  large  urban  school  districts.  In  1969  the  district  was  embroiled 
in  court-ordered  desegregation  and  later  confronted  with  the  problems  of  a  declining  student 
enrollment,  an  increasing  black  minority  population,  decreasing  student  achievement  test 
scores,  increased  teacher  militancy,  and  a  general  disenchantment  of  the  public  and  parents 
with  the  performance  of  graduates  from  public  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  present  general  situation  in 
public  education.  Among  these  are  a  lack  of  consensus  among  educators  regarding  an 
appropriate  methodology  of  instruction,  a  preoccupation  with  gadgetry  and  innovation,  and 
a  lack  of  clearly  identified  instructional  objectives  with  well-defined  procedures  for 
accomplishing  those  objectives.  Faced  with  this  same  dismal  situation,  in  1976  the  Duval 
County  School  Board  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  program  to  establish  the  Duval  County 
public  school  system  as  a  leader  in  urban  education.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal  in  a  three  to  four  year  period.  In  addition  to  obvious  factors 
such  as  a  strong  School  Board  with  a  commitment  to  an  accepted  goal,  and  compatibility 
between  the  elected  School  Board  and  administration  were  more  important  factors  such  as 
the  identification  of  specific  educational  objectives  for  each  grade  level  and  the  correlation 
of  all  instructional  materials  to  accomplish  the  objectives  identified. 

In  addition,  I  am  convinced  that  the  success  achieved  in  Duval  County  has  been  a 
direct  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  pupil  progression  plan  for  the  district  with  minimum 
promotional  standards  for  students  from  kindergarten  through  graduation.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  students  will  rise  to  the  level  of  expectation.  Experience  has  also 
demonstrated  that  meaningful  participation  of  parents  as  partners  in  the  educational  process 
is  necessary  if  students  are  to  achieve  their  full  potential.  With  these  factors  in  mind,  permit 
me  to  indicate  several  measures  of  the  success  achieved  in  Duval  County. 
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The  phenomenon  of  social  promotion  has  resulted  in  many  students  moving  from  grade 
to  grade  without  mastering  the  necessaiy  skiUs  for  success  at  the  next  highest  grade  level. 
In  JaclcsonviUc.  we  have  effectively  eliminated  social  promotion.  Two  years  prior  to  the 
State  of  Florida  mandated  competency  testing  program,  locally  developed  and  validated  math 
and  functional  literacy  tests  were  made  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  all  Duval  County 
public  high  schools.  A  recent  court  decision  delaying  the  implementation  of  the  State 
Functional  Literacy  Test  untU  1982  prompted  the  administration  and  the  Duval  County 
School  Board  to  reinstate  the  county  test  as  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

In  1977  a  pupil  progression  plan  was  adopted  for  aU  grades  and  a  new  elementary 
report  card  was  implemented  to  reflect  grading  on  achievement  rather  than  aptitude  and 
effort. 

TESTING  AND  DISTRICT  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Essential  skills  objectives  and  essential  skills  tests  were  developed  by  teachers  and 
administrators  to  help  insure  student  mastery  of  basic  skills  at  each  grade  level.  These  tests 
are  administered  to  all  students  in  Grades  K  -  6  as  a  part  of  the  promotional  criteria  for 
elementary  students.  During  the  first  year  of  implementation  of  this  test,  some  11.500 
students  failed  with  6.418  promoted  after  attendance  in  remedial  programs  conducted  during 
summer  school.  A  comparable  testing  program  was  developed  and  implemented  at  the 
secondary  level.  Successful  passage  of  a  minimum  level  skills  test  in  each  required  course, 
along  with  teacher  judgment  and  teacher-made  tests,  constitute  the  promotional  criteria  for 
all  secondary  students.  In  addition  to  the  testing  program,  a  renewed  emphasis  was  placed 
on  basic  skills  in  our  schools.  Graduation  requirements  were  increased  from  15  credits  to 
17  credit'  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  academics  such  as  English,  math,  social  studies 
and  science.  With  these  changes,  test  scores  began  to  increase  dramatically.  These  increases 
have  continued  since  1976  to  the  present. 

Table  1  Ulustratcs  a  significant  change  that  has  occurred  during  the  period  of  1976 
-  79  for  Grades  1  -  5  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  a  nationally  normed  test. 
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TABLE  1 
SAT  RESULTS  1976  •  79 
DISTRICT-WIDE  PERCENTILES 


Grades 

1976 

W1 

im 

l97^ 

INCREASE 

I  •  5 

39.5 

45.3 

51.8 

52.4 

12.9 

Similar  increases  have  been  noted  at  the  other  grade  levels.  Duval  County  public  school 
students  now  score  higher  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  than  any  other  large  urban 
school  district. 

Since  the  1976  school  year,  Duval  County's  average  verbal  score  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test,  another  nationally  normed  test,  has  increased  at  a  rate  three  times  greater 
than  the  State  of  Rorida  average,  thirteen  times  that  of  the  southern  states,  and  fifteen 
times  as  great  as  the  national  average,  which  has  actually  declined. 

The  State  of  Florida  instituted  a  State  Educational  Accountability  Act  in  1976.  This 
Act  established  a  statewide  assessment  testing  program.  One  of  the  main  components  of 
this  program  was  a  functional  literacy  test.  Although  full  implementation  of  the  program 
has  been  delayed  until  1982  by  court  order,  it  ii  significant  to  note,  however,  Duval  County 
eleventh  grade  scores  during  the  two-year  period  in  which  the  test  was  administered.  In 
the  first  year,  our  students  did  not  do  well,  some  45  percent  failed  the  math  portion  of 
the  test  and  14  percent  failed  the  communication  section.  Remedial  programs  were  established 
and  now  Jacksonville  students  score  at  the  top  of  the  State  with  98  percent  passing 
communication  and  77  percent  passing  math.  Teachers  and  students  took  great  pride  in  the 
increased  test  scores.  These  tests  have  served  to  stimulate  a  revitalization  of  public  education 
in  Florida.  A  comparison  of  assessment  test  results  for  the  seven  largest  counties  in  Florida 
is  presented  in  Table  2. 
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The  State  Assessment  Tests  for  the  Basic  SkiUs  are  given  to  public  school  students 
in  October  in  grades  3,  5,  8  and  M.  They  measure  how  well  each  student  has  mastered 
the  basic  skills  of  communication  (reading  and  writing)  and  mathematics.  These  tests  are 
divided  into  several  standards  and  there  are  basic  skills  within  each  standard.  (For  example, 
the  standard  Rounding  Numbers  might  have  three  skills:  rounding  whole  number.,  rounding 
mixed  numbers  and  rounding  decimals.)  Several  test  questions  arc  designed  to  measure  each 
skill.  To  master  a  skill,  the  student  must  correctly  answer  70%  of  the  items  measuring  thai 
skill.  To  pass  a  standi.^!,  the  student  must  master  50%  of  the  skills  and  correctly  answer 
70%  of  all  of  the  items  within  the  standard. 


TABLE  2 

FLORIDA  STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 
COMPARISON  OF  SEVEN  LARGEST  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  TEST,  PART  U 
OCTOBER  1979  RANK  ORDER 


Percent  PMsing 


County 


Rank 


Duval 
Pinellas 
Broward 
Dade 

Hillsborough 
Orange 
Palm  Beach 


STATEWIDE 


Pinellas 

Broward 

Duval 

Hillsborough 
Dade 
Orange 
Palm  Beach 


Standard 


STATEWIDE 


Communication 
Communication 
Communication 
Communication 
Communication 
Communication 
Communication 

Communication 

Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 


bet,     6ct.  w 


96 
98 
96 
96 
97 
% 
96 

97 

75 
73 
73 
72 
72 
69 
68 


98 
98 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 

97 

81 
78 
77 
77 
76 
73 
71 

78 
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MINORITY  STUDENTS  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
A  persistent  problem  facing  urban  education  has  been  the  academic  performance  of 
minority  students.  The  Jacksonville  public  school  system  currently  has  a  black  minority 
student  population  of  34  percent.  This  percentage  compares  to  23  percent  statewide  and 
is  higher  than  any  of  the  seven  largest  school  districts  in  the  state. 

TABLE  3 

PERCENTAGE  BLACK  MINORITY  STUDENTS 
FLORIDA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Duval  34.34 

Dade  29.92 

Palm  Beach  29.76 

Broward  22.75 

Orange  22.13 

Hillsborough  20.03 

Pinellas  I6.97 
TOTAL  FLORIDA 

BUck  23.13 

Other  7.70 

White  69.17 


Wendell  P.  Holmes,  minority  member  of  the  Duval  County  School  Board,  presented 
the  Board's  philosophy  on  minority  student  achievement  most  adequately  in  regular  session 
on  August  20,  1979,  as  follows: 

.    .  "Fi«t  of  all.  let  me  emphasize  that  I  fully  support  and  applaud  the  settine 

sch^rw  Ihnl'^V^'^'^H""  ^'^'^  '""u^^  »^  gradUon  f  o^ou? 

fn  r^.  L  '^K^.^  "^"^  emphasize  that  teachers,  students,  and  parents  share  equally 
.K^^"''*''^  of  meeting  those  expectations.  Philosophically.  I  tend  to  agree 
w^h  the  Court  that  the  broad  spectrum  of  those  things  which  impact  upon^^e 
H  ?  "^^^^'^.a^ -''O"^  W^ck  youngsters  who  have  been  obliged  Tbar^ 
an  inordinate  share  of  the  burden  of  the  desegregation  process  suggests  that  a 
reasonable  waiting  penod  before  implementation  of  plans  such  as  that  which  we 

SJuLn.  L"?k'°'^**''  "^"^^  ^  '■^^  ^^">^*We.  But  how  long  is Trand 
equitable  At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  recognize  the  carryover  evidence  of 
T^erT/rf  •.^rhlf.l'r  our  school  system  just  as  they  persist  in  the  hfe  of  society. 
There  are  teachers  as  well  as  administrators  who  are  incapable  of  or  are  unwiUine 
LT^f?r''^T"^  '''[""^^  ''"^^  background  and  d^cse  students  natS 
have  difficulty.  Now.  we  have  -  and  I'm  speaking  about  the  Board  and  thi^ 

a^oS         !v  °'  '^^'^^^        '"^'^  P'^*^*^'"'  Studenu,  too.  have 

an  obligation  in  this  matter;  they  need  to  leam  by  way  of  a  counselor  or  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and,  in  particular,  their  parents  what  is  important  J  t^^^^^^ 
develop  through  the  educational  process.  They  must  undentand  V^mportance 
of  taking  advantage  of  those  opportunities  which  are  presented  to  them  to  reach 
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those  levels  of  competence  required  for  graduation.  It  B  d.»tr«s.ng  that  many  of 
o^rltudents.  irrespecUve  of  color,  appear  to  lack  this  undentand.ng  »d  even  more 
than  that  parents,  again  Inetpective  of  ethnic  ongin.  are  going  to  have  to  insis 
thl?  their  Sudren  sUy  away  from  the  T.V.  sets  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  ge 
ofT  the  telephone  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  study  for  a  couple  "f  hours  All 
of  us  need  to  recognize  the  importance  of  bands,  and  choral  groups  and  the  like 
Sut  therTa^fo  hLlTbe  a  aacking  of  the  books.  1  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
educato"  concerning  this  matter  of  the  tests  and  they  tell  me  the  students  need 
'his  cJSuenw  tC  it  would  be  a  drastic  mistake  to  revert  to  those  days  of  prehbnry 
coMdenS.  We  are  real  concerned  that  certain  things  had  to  be  done  before 
tSe  rprinTw^k  across  the  stage  to  receive  their  diplomas.  >  «P««  «°  «"PP°; 
the  reinsUtution  of  reasonable  tests  to  make  sure  our  graduates  are  functioning 
at  certain  minimal  leveU  but  I  want  to  be  certain  that:    (1)  ifs  cleariy  understood 
Lt  Snea™  teach  aU  students  entrusted  to  their  care  and  that  all  admimstrators 
mfde"  and  th"  basic  equality  of  opportunity  which  is  supposed  to  exist  for  all 
^Tudents  in  our  system;  (2)  that  students  understand  that  |heir  pnm^  P^^^^^^ 
for  being  in  school  is  to  be  Uught  academic  or  vocationally  onented  !*>Us  and 
hit  extracurricular  activities  are  secondary;  (3)  that  parents  recognize  U^eir 
«ponsibUity  of  insisting  that  their  children  place  fint  thinp  Tirst  and  that  their 
chiWren's  education  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  school  and  home,  teachers 
and  parents;  (4)  most  importantly,  that  the  administration  aggressively  addr«s  a 
"mSn  made  in  April.  1978  toward  the  increased  applicatio,  of  time  and 
Sources  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  unproved  programmatic 
S  expanded  and  meaningful  programs  for  students  who  presently  fail  to  meet 
fhT^dic^S  systeS^s  standards,  the  development  of  meaningful  compensato^ 
education  programs  and  progression  for  students  witii  academic  defic  encies.  the 
eStion  of  crash  proems  and  initiation  of  programs  systematically  planned, 
the  allocation  of  additional  funds  from  our  operating  budget  for  piopam 
delelopS  "cognition  in  the  budgeury  proce«  that  certain  schools  have  «pecid 
nHds  based  on  their  students'  academic  needs  and  therefore  require  additional 
?^SlgTmSt  «dd  here,  parenthetically,  that  the  Superintendent  h||s  moved  m 
this  direction  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  present  thrust  of  RitaiUt  Senior 
High  School.  One  final  comment,  my  position  U  that  in  spite  of  the  problems 
that  are  presented  to  some  youngstere  in  our  system  I  m  gomg  to  recommend 
to  those  students  with  whom  I  can  talk  that  as  they  look  around  at  their  peeR 
that  they  take  the  attitude  that  if  you  can  do  it.  I  tan  do  it  as  well  or  I  cm 
it  l2(ter  Now  that's  the  way  I've  tried  to  live  my  life.  I'm  going  to  take 
your  challenge.  If  there  is  learning  going  on  in  that  classroom.  I  m  -toing  to  get 
Lme  of  it  If  you  teach  it.  I'm  going  to  get  some  of  it  regardless  c  what  you 
do  You  can  piih  me  in  a  comer  if  you  want  to  but  I'm  still  goinf,  to  get  wme 
of  it  If  you  open  your  mouth.  I'm  going  to  hear  you.  That  s  ihe  chaUenp  I 
La  iLt  some  people  need  to  accept  and  we  just  have  to  move  «he 
ex^es.  There  are  some  things  we've  got  to  do  and  one  of  them  «  that  when 
youngsters  come  out  of  these  classrooms  they've  got  to  be  able  to  perform  at 
certain  levels  of  competency." 
An  examination  of  assessment  daU  for  Duval  County  indicates  that  black  minority 
students  have  surpassed  the  State  average  for  minority  students  passing  the  State  Assessment 
Test.  Analysis  of  Table  5  reveals  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Duval  County  black 
minority  students  passing  the  test  for  the  three-year  period  1977  -  79.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  although  the  percentage  of  minority  students  passing  is  below  that  of  their  white 
counterparts  the  percentage  gained  is  considerably  above  that  for  white  students. 
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TABLE  4 

FLORIDA  STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  TEST 
PART  II.  ELEVENTH  GRADE  -  DUVAL  COUNTY 


COMMUNICATION 


Percent  Passins 
1977  1979 

Gain 

White 
Bbck 

94.9 
67.2 

99.3 
94.3 

5.6 
27.1 

Total  Duval 

86.0 

98.0 

STATEWIDE  (Minority) 

74.0 

91.0 

17.0 

MATHEMATICS 

Percent  Passins 
1977  1979 

Gain 

White 
Black 

71.5 
20.6 

87.1 
87.1 

15.6 
34.8 

Total  Duval 

55.2 

77.0 

STATEWIDE  (Minority) 

23.0 

47.0 

24.0 

An  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  minority  students  in  urban 
school  districts  are  the  results  achieved  at  Ribault  Senior  High  School  in  Jacksonville.  This 
school  has  shifted  from  a  predominantly  white  school  to  predominantly  black  following 
court-ordered  desegregation  in  1970.  The  school  currently  has  1,611  students  of  which  99 
percent  are  black.  Ribault  Hi^  School  had  a  record  and  reputation  for  low  achievement, 
poor  discipline,  and  low  student  morale.  The  local  media  referred  to  the  school  as  a  "zoo" 
and  teachen  spoke  of  the  "Ribault  Jungle." 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1979  -  80  academic  year,  all  Ribault  faculty  members 
who  desired  teaching  assignments  in  another  school  were  reassigned.  Given  the  option  of 
reassignment.  40  teachers  of  the  80  member  faculty  requested  reassignment. 
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Parent  participation  at  Ribault  was  unusually  low  prior  to  1978.  However,  as  a  result 
of  an  intensive  media  campaign  entitled  "Education  Is  A  Family  Affair"  parental  participation 
increased  from  300  parents  in  1978  to  1.000  in  1979.  With  this  increase  in  parent  participation 
come  corresponding  improvements  in  academic  achievement,  student  discipline,  dress, 
and  school  morale.  Table  5  relates  achievement  test  increases  for  RSbault  High  School  students 
for  the  period  of  1977  -  1979. 


TABLE  5 

PERCENTAGE  RIBAULT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
PASSING  STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  TEST,  PART  II 


1977 

1979 

Gain 

MATHEMATICS 

Ribault  (Grade  11) 

20 

62 

42 

STATEWIDE 
MINORITY  STUDENTS 

23 

47 

24 

COMMUNICATION 

Ribault  (GiBde  II) 

57 

97 

40 

STATEWIDE 
MINORITY  STUDENTS 

74 

91 

17 

In  math  competition  between  JacksonviUe  public  and  private  schools,  Ribault  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  both  public  predominately  black  schools,  tied  for  first  place, 
schools  placed  fourth  and  eighth. 
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ACCREtMTAnON  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTU>aTY 
Rdtted  to  the  issue  of  minority  student  pcrfonnance  is  the  question  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  aU  students.  Jacksonville,  like  many  school  districtt  in  the  past,  operated 
a  dual  school  system.  Although  court-mandated  integration  became  a  reality  in  1970.  remnants 
of  the  dual  system  persisted  in  facilities  and  the  availability  of  flnancial  resources  and 
educational  opportunities  in  general. 

In  1976.  the  Duval  County  Schod  Board  and  administration  jointly  committed 
themselves  to  fuU  accreditation  of  aU  public  schools  in  Duval  County  by  the  Southern 
AssocUtion  of  CoUegcs  and  Schools,  Grades  Kindergarten  through  Twelve.  The  rationale  for 
this  commitment  being  that  accreditation  by  an  objective  third  party  organization  would 
assure  compUancc  with  certain  minimum  standards  in  all  schools.  December  1 1.  1979.  the 
fmal  thirty-four  schools  in  the  JacksonviUe  system  received  accrediution  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  CoUeges  and  Schools.  This  accomplishment  means  that  JacksonviUe's  public 
school  system  is  now  the  nation's  largest  fuUy  accredited  school  system.  The  real  significance 
of  this  fact  is  that  it  required  over  five  million  dollars  worth  of  improvements  to  facUitics 
and  related  items.  This  money  would  have  been  spent  in  any  case,  but  probably  not  on 
the  same  schools.  Full  accrediution  of  all  schools  in  the  system  required  that  priority  be 
placed  on  those  schools  with  inadequate  facilities  and  programs  to  meet  Association  standards. 

DISaPUNE,  ATTENDANCE  AND  THE  DISRUPTIVE  STUDENT 
A  crackdown  on  discipline  in  Duval  schools  is  meeting  with  overwhelming  public 
approval.  Schools  are  not  patrolled  by  policemen  and  classes  are  not  fiUed  with  disruptive 
students.  A  new,  strict  code  of  student  conduct  was  adopted  by  the  School  Board  in  August. 
1978.  Enforcement  of  the  code  has  assisted  in  removing  disruptive  students  and  making 
our  schools  a  place  for  learning. 

To  help  control  truancy  and  reduce  the  drop-out  rate,  four  attendance  centers  were 
established  to  work  with  truant  students.  These  centers  are  staffed  by  a  police  officer  who 
picks  up  truants,  an  attendance  center  coordinator,  and  a  school  social  worker  who  counsels 
with  students  about  their  problems.  The  attendance  centers  work  in  cooperation  with  other 
community  agencies  so  that  the  student's  problems,  whether  social  or  educational,  can  be 
alleviated. 
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JacksonviUe  public  school  students  adhere  to  a  nine-day  attendance  poUcy  in  secondary 
schools.  When  a  student  misses  more  than  nine  days  in  any  class  during  a  single  grading 
period,  he  or  she  automaticaUy  faUs  the  class  for  that  grading  period.  This  poUcy  has  increased 
dramatically  the  daily  attendance  rate. 

At  the  junior  high  level,  an  in^hool  suspension  program  was  estabUshed  to  provide 
continuing  instruction  for  students  who  normally  would  be  suspended  from  school.  These 
students  arc  isolated  from  other  students  during  the  day  and  receive  remedial  instruction 
so  that  they  can  keep  up  with  their  class  work.  This  program  serves  as  a  disciplinary  measure 
without  disrupting  the  student's  academic  program. 

The  nine-day  attendance  policy  and  the  in-^hool  :u5??nsion  program  have  increased 
the  daUy  attendance  rate  by  1,682  pupils  per  day.  This  is  an  annual  pupU  attendance  increase 
of  more  than  302,000  studenu. 

TOWARD  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 
There  U  a  need  today  at  aU  levels  of  public  education  for  systematic  continuous 
long-range  planning,  based  upon  a  defensible  rationale  for  educational  improvement.  Local 
educators  too  often  are  caught  up  in  the  desire  to  be  Uke  other  schools  or  districts.  This 
attitude  wiU  inevitably  result  in  mediocrity.  Open-space  schools,  the  extended  school  year, 
modular  scheduUng.  instructional  television,  individualized  instruction,  and  a  host  of  oflier 
instant  innovations  are  often  implemented  solely  on  the  basis  of  teacher  or  alministration 
desires  to  have  the  newest  gadget  available.  This  is  not  to  stifle  creativity,  but  the  '^monkey 
see.  monkey  do"  syndrome  will  never  produce  an  effective  environment  for  learning. 

Planned  change  in  education  will  require  that  more  attention  and  more  effort  be 
devoted  to  the  identification  of  both  short  and  long-teim  goals  and  education  objectives 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  society.  Once  goals  and  objectives  have  been 
identified  teachers  and  other  educators  must  be  involved  in  the  development  of  programs 
which  arc  coordinated  for  each  grade  level  and  then  communicated  to  citizens  whose  taxes 
operate  the  public  schools. 
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In  the  Duval  County  puUic  ichool  lyitem  we  hive  adopted  the  philotophy  that 
-Education  b  A  FamUy  Affair/  That  family  may  be  so  narrow  as  to  include  the  individual 
student*!  immediate  family  or  as  broad  as  the  local,  sute,  and  federal  partnenhip.  We 
commend  the  committee 'i  efforts  on  behalf  of  an  important  part  of  this  family,  urban 
education.  Student  achievement  repreienU  only  the  end  result.  We  must  carefully  examine 
cunmt  practices  that  demonstrate  succeu  if  we  aie  to  develop  an  appropriate  model  to 
guide  public  education  in  America  through  the  decade  of  the  Eighties. 
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Chairman  Pkrkins,  You  go  ahead»  Dr.  Hanford. 

PANFL  PRESENTATION:  DR.  GEOR(;E  HANFORD,  PRESIDENT, 
THE  COLLEGE  BOARD;  GEORGE  WEBER,  FREELANCE 
WRITER,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.;  DR.  RONALD  EDMONDS,  SENIOR 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  NEW 
YORK  CITY  PI  BLIC  SCHOOLS;  AND  HERBERT  SAN(;,  SUPER- 
INTENDENT, DUVAL  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  HANFORD,  PRESIDENT,  THE 
COLLEGE  BOARD 

Dr.  Hanford.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  George  Hanford,  president  of  the  College  Board,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  testify  before  you  on  the  subject  of  student  achievement  as  it 
relates  to  the  school  curriculum. 

Both  topics  are  generally  germane  to  the  work  that  we  do  as  an 
association  of  schools  and  colleges  that  worry  about  students  gomg 
from  secondary  to  higher  education.  Both  topics  were  specifically 
addressed  on  our  behalf  by  a  panel  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1975  to 
assess  the  implications  of  declining  SAT  scores.  ,»   r-  j 

My  written  testimony  deals  in  large  part  with  the  panel  s  frnd- 
ings  which  were  published  in  the  summer  of  1977.  But  a  number  of 
things  have  happened  to  the  world  of  the  college  boards  since  the 
panel  published  its  findings,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  this 
morning  on  a  couple  of  circumstances  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
particularly  relevant  to  your  subcommittee's  general  interest  and 
your  specific  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  SAT 
scores  between  1963  and  1977. 

For  one  thing,  the  Bakke  case  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
broader  definition  of  talent,  which  the  board,  among  others,  has 
been  exploring  for  years,  an  exploration  which  is  conducted  in  the 
full  realization  that  verbal  and  mathematical  reasonability  meas- 
ured by  the  SAT  constitute  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  college 
admissions  assessment  process. 

Bakke  also  reminded  us  that  minority  and  poor  students  do  less 
well  on  tests  like  the  SAT  than  do  majority  students,  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  my  opinion,  reflects  not  bias  in  the  tests  so  much 
as  conditions  in  society.  .    v  i 

You  should,  of  course,  also  consider  the  panel  s  findings  in  light 
of  the  attacks  that  have  been  mounted  on  standardized  tests  re- 
cently, the  SAT  in  particular,  through  legislative  initiatives  and 
consumer  movement  rhetoric.  In  this  regard,  I  can  only  point  to 
the  timing  of  events  and  suggest  that  the  SAT  is  being  treated  by 
its  detractors  like  the  messenger  who  brought  the  bad  news. 

And  finally,  before  all  too  briefly  summarizing  the  findings  ot 
that  panel,  let  me  make  a  point  thet  was  much  emphasized 
throughout  its  deliberations.  The  scholastic  aptitude  test,  the  bAT, 
was  and  is  designed  to  do  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  predict  how 
well  young  people  will  do  in  college  academically.  ^ 

It  was  not  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation  s 
schools;  and  yet,  that  connection  was  made  by  others.  The  panel 
found  the  connection  was  not  totally  without  substance.  In  any 
event,  in  October  of  1975,  in  response  to  a  steady  decline  in  scores 
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which  had  begun  in  1963,  the  College  Board,  in  cooperation  with 
Educational  Testing  Service,  appointed  a  special  advisory  panel  on 
score  decline  to  take  a  look  at  the  situation,  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz. 

The  panel's  22  members  included  some  of  the  country's  top  ex- 
perts in  measurement,  education,  sociology,  and  other  fields,  as 
well  as  some  practicing  school  administrators  and  class- 
room teachers. 

Between  1963  and  1977,  the  average  scores  on  the  verbal  section 
of  the  test  dropped  49  points,  from  478  to  429.  On  the  mathematical 
section,  the  scores  droppped  from  502  to  470,  32  points. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Briefly  give  us  your  explanation  for  that 
tremendous  drop. 

Dr.  Hanford.  The  panel  found  that  the  declines  were  real.  They 
came  in  two  parts.  And  they  felt  that  about  half  of  the  change 
could  be  attributed  to  the  changes  in  the  group  of  students  who 
were  taking  the  tests.  They  attributed  the  remainder  to  problems 
in  the  schools  and  pervasive  factors  in  society,  including,  for  in- 
stance, less  emphasis  on  critical  reading  and  careful  writing,  exces- 
sive television  viewing,  changes  in  the  family's  role,  and  the  social 
disruption  that  took  place  during  most  of  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  the  decline  really  took  place  between  1963  and 
1970,  which  really  produced  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
cross-section  of  students  taking  the  SAT.  There  were  more  students 
with  lower  high  school  grades,  more  students  from  low  income  and 
minority  groups  who  traditionally  score  lower  on  tests  like  the 
SAT,  and  more  women,  whose  math  scores  tend  to  be  lower  than 
those  of  men. 

In  the  second  stage,  from  1970  on,  they  found  it  was  due  less  to 
changes,  while  there  continued  to  be  some  change  in  the  composi- 
tion, but  there  were  successive  developments  that  were  covered 
more  fully  in  the  written  testimony.  These  were  changes  in  the 
high  schools'  courses  of  study,  such  things  as  more  electives  and 
fewer  required  courses. 

They  felt  a  lowering,  a  changing  of  learning  standards  in  school 
and  in  society,  changes  in  the  family  structure  and  the  family's 
role  in  education;  again,  the  impact  of  television,  the  decade  of 
national  turmoil,  and  some  diminished  motivation  for  learning. 

TTie  panel  cautioned,  however,  that  these  factors  could  not  1^ 
assigned  exact  degrees  of  influence,  and  the  evidence  from  any  of 
them  was  simply  circumstantial:  they  happened  at  the  same  time. 

In  reflecting  on  what  the  panel  found,  I  am,  frankly,  struck  by 
the  wisdom  of  your  subcommittee  in  undertaking  its  current  explo- 
ration at  this  time.  The  decline  in  the  SAT  scores  may,  indeed,  and 
I  think  they  did  signal  a  change  in  the  Quality  of  American  educa- 
tion; but  the  change,  in  my  own  personal  judgment,  was  worth  the 
price. 

People  tend  to  forget  the  history  of  the  American  educational 
enterprise  from  World  War  II  into  the  1970's.  It  was,  in  my  book, 
one  of  remarkable  success,  not  only  accommodating  an  age  group 
that  grew  by  40  percent  in  1  year  and  then  stayed  at  that  level,  but 
al!>o  managing  to  keep  more  poor  and  minority  young  people  in 
school  longer. 
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That  this  result,  so  many  more  students,  so  many  different  kinds 
of  students  accommodated,  could  be  achieved  with  so  little  change 
in  quality  is,  to  me,  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  American  people. 
But  I  entirely  agree  with  the  panel  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
quality  of  education. 

Now  the  pressure  of  numbers  is  off  and  we  have  a  breathing 
spell,  a  time  when  we  can  take  stock  and  adjust  quality  if  it  needs 
adjusting,  in  ways  that  will  reflect  society's  values  now  in  the 
1980's.  So  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  on  the  task. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Weber. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  WEBER.  FREELANCE  WRITER, 
ALEXANDRIA  VA. 

Mr.  Weber.  My  name  is  George  Weber.  For  15  years  I  was 
associate  director  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education,  which  is  a 
national  nonprofit  membership  organization  working  for  better 
public  schools.  I  am  also  the  author  of  a  monograph  that  I  think 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  may  have  read,  called 
"Uses  and  Abuses  of  Standardized  Testing  in  the  Schools.'  I  am 
now  a  freelance  writer. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  today  about  student  achievement  at  the 
secondary  level.  Unfortunately,  whenever  this  subject  is  men- 
tioned, everyone  seems  to  jump  into  the  SAT  score  decline,  which 
is  a  decline  of  the  scores  on  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  that  is 
given  for  college  admission. 

We  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  remarks  about  it  from  Mr.  Hanford. 
This  attention,  in  my  opinion,  given  the  SAT,  is  regrettable  even 
though  it  is  understandable.  It  is  regrettable  because  the  SAT 
scores  are  not  a  measure  of  overall  U.S.  academic  achievement,  as 
I  will  explain  later;  but  it  is  understandable  because  the  SAT 
scores  are  represented  by  two  sets  of  simple  numbers,  three  for  the 
verbal  part  and  three  for  the  math  part. 

Because  the  SAT  is  national  in  scope  and  because  of  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  the  test,  it  makes  such  a  good  story  in  the  press, 
those  numbers  falling  year  after  year.  But  it  almost  is  never  given 
any  proper  interpretation.  j 

In  order  to  see  just  why  the  SAT  score  decline  is  of  very  limited 
significance,  we  must  define  what  the  SAT  score  is,  what  its  pur- 
pose is,  and  the  extent  of  the  decline.  Mr.  Hanford  has  discussed 
some  of  these  things,  but  my  statement  is  brief  and  I  would  like  to 
go  over  what  I  have  to  say  about  it.  j  j 

The  SAT,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  norm  referenced  test  designed  to 
differentiate  among  individuals  who  are  applving  for  admission  to 
college.  It  measures  general  verbal  and  math  aptitude  or  ability, 
and  it  does  a  reasonably  good  job  of  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  which  is 
measure  the  relative  ability  of  able  students  to  do  college  work. 

There  are  a  lot  of  important  things  that  it  does  not  measure.  It 
does  not  assess  writing  ability,  for  example,  and  that  deficiency 
was  forcefully  pointed  out  not  so  long  ago  by  college  officials  who 
were  concerned  about  the  decline  in  writing  ability  among  students 
who  scored  high  on  the  verbal  part  of  the  SAT. 

After  all,  if  you  score  high  on  the  verbal  part  of  the  SAT— you 
will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hanford— by  picking  out  one  of  four  answers 
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and  checking  a  box,  that  does  not  vmte  anything.  And  in  doing 
that,  you  don't  write  anything. 

The  SAT  also  does  not  measure  science  or  history  knowledge,  or 
foreign  language  facility,  or  accomplishment  in  advanced  math- 
ematics, and  I  mean  mathematics  beyond  algebra  or  geometry,  or 
many  other  things.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  achievement  test  at  all  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  declining  numbers  were 
taken  as  a  mark  of  declining  overall  achievement  on  the  part  of 
our  students,  because  further,  the  SAT  is  taken  by  only  a  fraction 
of  the  senior  high  age  group.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  age 
group  take  the  SAT,  and  only  about  one-third  of  those  who  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  do. 

It  is  a  test  taken  by  individuals  more  or  less  at  their  initiative.  It 
is  not  given  to  a  constant  group  of  people.  Thus,  the  composition  of 
the  tested  group  ctoi  change  from  year  to  year.  And  according  to 
the  Wirtz  Commission  Study,  which  you  have  already  referred  to, 
it  did  from  1963  to  1970. 

It  took  the  Wirtz  Commission  to  be  sure  of  this,  but  it  certainly 
did.  Some  of  us  suggested  that  that  might  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  decline  before  the  Wirtz  Commission  met.  But  the  important 
point  here  is  that  the  SAT  is  testing  only  part  of  an  age  group, 
roughly  the  top  one-fourth.  It  tells  us  nothing  about  the  other 
three-quarU>rs. 

Finally,  the  SAT  score  decline  is  not  very  large.  This  gets  into  a 
lot  of  technical  material  which  I  am  not  going  into,  but  the  Wirtz 
Commission  found  that  the  decline  between  1963  and  1970  was 
accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Hanford  has  already  said,  almost  entirely  by 
a  change  in  the  group  taking  the  test. 

Largely  because  of  the  greater  opportunities  available  to  them,  a 
greater  proportion  of  lower  income  students,  minorities,  and 
women  took  part  in  the  testing  program.  On  the  average,  these 
groups  earn  lower  scores.  It  was  their  lower  scores  that  largely 
accounted  for  the  overall  decline  in  that  period. 

The  Wirtz  panel  found  that  since  1970,  the  composition  of  the 
test  group  has  remained  about  the  same,  and  from  1970  to  1977, 
the  average  verbal  score  fell  31  points  on  a  range  of  200  to  800, 
which  is  a  standardized  range,  which  is  rather  complicated  to 
explain,  and  the  math  score  fell  18  points. 

These  are  not  large  declines.  Even  the  larger  verbal  score  decline 
represents  four  or  five  fewer  correct  answers  on  a  fairly  tough  85- 
item  test.  The  Wirtz  Commission  could  not  pinpoint  the  causes  for 
this  decline,  and  their  speculation  has  already  been  referred  to  bv 
Mr.  Hanford.  ^ 

But  it  was  speculation.  It  would  not  take  much  to  cause  such  a 
small  decline  in  the  SAT  scores.  If  you  want  my  opinion,  the  mayor 
cause  was  a  change  in  motivation.  If  it  is  not  so  hard  to  get  into 
the  college  of  your  choice,  you  don't  work  quite  as  hard  and  you 
don't  have  to  ease  up  very  much  to  miss  one  or  two  questions  out 
of  eighty-five. 

To  conclude  my  remarks  on  SAT  score  decline,  it  may  indicate  a 
slight  fall  in  the  achievement  of  the  top  quarter  of  our  young 
people,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  significance  of  the 
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decline  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  this  SAT  score  data  tells 
us  little  about  overall  achievement. 

Getting  away  from  the  SAT,  do  we  have  any  other  information 
that  might  tell  us  about  changes  in  secondary  school  achievement? 
Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  that 
should  have  been  asked  before  people  got  so  excited  about  the  SAT 
score  decline.  These  questions  are  who,  what,  and  when. 

First,  who?  That  is,  whose  achievement  are  we  talking  about? 
Are  we  talking  about  all  young  people?  The  SAT  was  not.  Only 
those  in  school?  Only  those  who  graduate?  Only  those  who  go  to 
college?  Blacks?  The  best  students?  Only  those  in  South  Carolma? 
Who  are  we  talking  about?  «  ,„  .  .    «  o  . 

Next,  what?  Achievement  in  what?  Readmg?  Writmg?  Science? 
American  history?  Foreign  languages?  The  ability  to  juggle  six 
balls  in  the  air?  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

And  finally,  when?  That  is,  since  when?  This  is  very  important 
because  it  can  make  a  big  difference  in  the  answer.  For  example, 
basic  reading  achievement— what— in  the  primary  grades— who— 
has  gone  up  in  the  last  5  or  10  years.  But  before  that,  it  had  been 
declining. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  basic  question  about  data  on  changes  and 
achievement,  unfortunately  we  have  very  little  first  rate  data.  The 
best  is  probably  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  the  federally  financed  program  that  measures  academic 
achievement  in  10  different  fields:  reading,  science,  math,  and  so 
forth. 

The  National  Assessment  is  a  high-quality  enterprise  that  sam- 
ples all  children  and  young  people  in  four  age  groups:  9-year-olds, 
13-year-olds,  17-year-olds,  and  young  adults  from  26  to  35.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  the  assessments  began  only  relatively  recently. 
The  very  first  assessment  in  science  was  done  in  1970,  so  you 
cannot  tell  from  the  National  Assessment  whether  the  achieve- 
ment is  better  than  when  you  were  in  school. 

What  we  have  here  are  some  comparisons  over  4  to  7  years,  and 
for  the  17-year-old  group,  which  is  the  one  most  relevant  to  our 
discussion  here  today,  here  are  the  changes  in  achievement  for  the 
nationwide  sample.  Science  from  1970  to  1977,  down.  Math  from 
1973  to  1978,  down.  Reading  from  1971  to  1975,  no  change.  Writing 
from  1970  to  1974,  down.  And  social  studies  from  1970  to  1:)74, 
down. 

I  haven't  gone  into  how  much  they  are  down  because  that  is  a 
very  complicated  question  and  you  must  look  at  these  assessment 
reports,  which  I  commend  to  you  highly.  From  other  information, 
we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  foreign  language  achievement,  an  area 
not  covered  by  the  National  Assessment,  has  declined  nationally  in 
recent  years. 

You  have  the  Presidential  Commission  on  this  matter  which 
wrung  its  hands,  not  very  effectively,  if  I  may  say  so,  or  punctually, 
but  with  complete  justification.  Foreign  language  enrollments  have 
fallen  sharply,  and  it  does  not  require  any  great  analysis  to  con- 
clude that  average  facility  has  fallen,  too. 

As  a  general  rule,  people  do  not  learn  what  they  do  not  study.  So 
far  I  have  been  talking  about  changes  in  student  achievement  at 
the  secondary  level.  Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  what  I  believe 
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IS  a  more  important  subject,  the  level  of  student  achievement.  It  is 
also  a  more  fruitful  topic  because  we  know  a  lot  more  about  the 
present  level  of  achievement  than  we  do  about  whether  this  level  is 
higher  or  lower  than  at  some  prior  date. 

Here,  our  best  source,  again,  is  the  National  Assessment.  These 
reports  provide  information  on  the  level  of  achievement  of  17-year- 
olds  in  10  different  fields,  and  I  will  name  all  10.  They  are  reading 
math,  «;ience,  writing,  social  studies,  literature,  citizenship,  music,' 
art,  and  one  I  am  not  entirely  sure  what  it  is:  Career  and  occupa- 
tional development. 

Now,  this  information  is  too  extensive  and  detailed  to  recount 
here  It  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  many  others  that  the 
level  of  achievement  in  almost  all  fields  is  unmistakably  unsatis- 
tactory.  I  say  unmistakably  unsatisfactory  not  because  it  could  be 
better— It  could  always  be  better— but  because  I  believe  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  better  results  from  the  tremendous  amount  of 
resources  we  put  into— I  might  say  pour  into-elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

It  is  unsatisfactory,  too,  in  the  sense  that  many  of  the  students 
when  they  finish  this  education,  lack  the  rudimentary  knowledge 
skills,  and  understanding  that  living  in  our  contemporary  society 
requires.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples  from  the  1978  math 
assessment. 

Only  56  percent  of  our  17-year-olds  could  answer  this  problem 
correctly.  A  car  traveled  8  kilometers  in  5  minutes.  At  this  speed 
how  many  kilometers  could  it  travel  in  1  hour.  A  very  simple 
practical  problem.  One  has  to  know  how  many  minutes  there  are 
in  an  hour.  Big  deal  for  a  17-year-old,  isn't  it,  after  12  years  oi  10 
years  of  schooling.  And  one  has  to  know  how  to  do  a  simple 
division  and  smgle  multiplication.  Yet,  almost  half  could  not  do  it 

Only  52  percent  of  the  17-year-olds  could  answer  this  problem 
correctly.  A  hockey  team  won  5  of  the  20  games  it  has  played 
What  percent  of  the  games  did  it  win?  This  item  requires  under- 
standing of  what  percentage  is,  and  very  little  else.  Forty-eight 
P?l[u®"L'^S,"^'^  ^°  You  don't  get  this  kind  of  information  out 
ot  the  SAT  scores,  I  might  interpolate. 

Only  73  percent  of  the  17-year-olds  could  do  this  one,  and  this 
one  makes  me  blush.  What  does  two-thirds  of  9  equal?  The  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  fractions  is  all  that  is  required,  but  27 
percent  of  our  17-year-olds  could  not  do  this  in  1978.  I  don't  know 
what  the  i>ercentage  was  in  1910.  No  one  else  does,  in  my  opinion 
And  I  don  t  know  what  it  was  in  1935  either,  even  though  there 
have  been  some  attempts  to  find  out. 

Finally,  I  can't  resist  giving  you  an  example  from  the  1970 
citizenship  assessment;  65  percent  of  17-year-olds  could  not  name 
their  local  Congressman.  That  should  make  you  take  this  seriously 
[Laughter.]  ^' 

Iv  u^®,  j"®*         examples  from  hundreds  that  are 

published  in  National  Assessment  reports,  and  I  recommend  that 
you  or  your  staff  read  these  reports.  Only  by  reading  these  specific 
examples  in  terms  of  the  age  groups,  and  so  forth,  do  you  get  a  feel 
for  what  the  students  and  young  people  can  do  and  what  they 
cannot  do  in  these  10  different  basic  fields. 
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These  reports  reveal  that  the  achievement  of  our  lowest 
achievers,  not  the  highest  or  the  middle  achievers-I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  that  in  this  brief  statement-is  very  low  indeed  In  tact, 
about  15  percent  of  our  young  people  leave  our  schoo  s  as  function- 
al illiterates.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  And  the  toll  that  it  takes 
in  crime,  welfare  cost,  and  shriveled  lives  is  very  great. 

If  I  could  pick  only  one  message  to  have  you  remember  from  my 
appearance  here  today,  it  would  be  this:  Forget  the  small  decline  in 
the  SAT  scores;  concentrate  your  concerns  on  the  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  young  people  who  leave  our  schools  for  the  last  time 
every  year  as  functional  illiterates. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  good  statement.       ^  ^  ^, 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Ronald  Edmonds,  senior  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  for  instruction.  New  York  City  public  schools. 

Go  ahead.  Dr.  Edmonds. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RONALD  EDMONDS.  SENIOR  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Edmonds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairm^.  ,    ,    -  *  t  ^ 

I  am  really  here  in  two  capacities.  Since  most  ot  what  1  am 
talking  about  Jarives  more  from  one  capacity  than  the  other,  1 
probably  should  make  that  clear.  At  the  moment,  I  am  senior 
Lsistant  for  instruction  in  the  New  York  City  schools  As  such  I 
am  responsible  for  instructional  efforts  in  New  York.  That  has 
been  true  for  somewhat  more  than  1  year  now.  That  is  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  use  what  I  think  I  know  to  improve  some  of  the  thin^ 
Mr.  Weber  referred  to  and,  in  general,  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  r*u      i  „f 

As  I  told  my  wife  when  we  moved  to  do  that,  part  of  the  value  ot 
doing  it  in  New  York  was  I  would  only  have  to  do  it  once. 

But  the  other  reason  I  am  here,  which  is  the  m^or  onfjn  the 
substance  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  derives  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
also  a  researcher  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Education.  As  such,  for  most  of  the  1970s  I  have  spent  my  time 
doing  research  studies  that  collect  data  on  family  background,  on 
pupil  income  and  social  class,  on  achievement  of  pupils  in  public 
schools  in  big  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  analyzing  those  data 
in  ways  which  have  permitted  me  and  my  colleagues  to  identify,  in 
a  good  many  American  cities,  those  individual  schools  which  come 
eldest  to  the  model  of  instructional  effectiveness  that  was  at  least 
implied  in  Mr.  Weber's  remarks,  and  that  have  allowed  us  to  be 
able  to  say  with  some  certainty  and  with  some  specificity  that 
there  are  individual  schools  in  the  United  States  that  come  very 
close  to  what  all  of  us  want.  .  ,    u   i  *u  * 

And  more  important  than  that,  there  are  indiyid  .al  schools  that 
come  very  close  to  doing  what  we  want  for  all  of  f  le  children  that 
go  to  them,  and  that  is  probably  more  important  than  anything 
else  The  kind  of  analysis  that  I  nave  been  focusmg  on  is  one  that 
does  go  directly  to  the  question:  Are  there  circumstances  under 
which  American  public  schools  in  cities  can  be  reasonably  certain 
that  they  can  effectively  teach  precisely  those  children  in  cities 
who  are  presumed  to  be  most  difficult  to  teach. 
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And  specifically,  in  the  context  of  the  research  and  analysis,  that 
means  that  we  focus  our  analysis  of  achievement  most  especially 
on  children  who  are  poor.  That  is,  we  analyze  achievement  for  all 

.  schools  we  study  and  in  the  school  districts  we 

study,  but  we  do  fix  our  analysis  on  children  who  are  poor 

In  order  for  a  school  to  meet  our  standard  of  effectiveness,  no 
matter  how  effective  it  is  for  others,  it  must  be  effective  for  chil- 
dren who  are  poor.  So  that  when  we  make  the  remark  that  a 
school  IS  effective,  we  precisely  mean,  first,  that  it  is  a  school  that 
IS  instructional ly  effective  for  all  those  enrolled  in  it;  and  secondly 
and  more  particularly,  we  mean  that  it  is  a  school  which  is  instruc- 
tionaiiy  effective  for  precisely  those  children  who  represent  the 
lowest  portion  of  our  income  and  social  class  in  American  cities. 

My  testimony  this  morning  derives  from  two  documents  I  have 
reproduced  for  you.  The  first  document  is  a  conceptual  discussion 
ot  the  circumstances  under  which  all  social  service  institutions, 
including  schools,  are  most  likely  to  be  effective  when  they  are 
trying  to  serve  either  heterogeneous  populations  in  cities  or  when 
they  are  trying  to  serve  city  populations  that  are  homogeneously 
poor  and/or  minority. 

That  first  document  is  an  analysis  of  what  is  there  about  issues 
ot  governance  and  administration  and  the  interaction  between 
those  who  govern  social  service  enterprises  like  boards  of  education 
and  those  who  come  to  them  like  service,  like  parents  and  children- 
and  what  is  there  about  that  interaction  that  is  most  likely  to  lead 
you  to  the  kind  of  outcome  in  which  you  are  interested. 

That  is  a  more  conceptual  discussion  and  I  will  not  dwell  at  all 
on  that  because  it  was  intended  when  I  wrote  it  to  help  parents, 
policymakers,  and  others  know  what  sorts  of  analysis  to  engage  in 
and  what  sorts  of  changes  to  make  if  what  they  wanted  was  to 
improve  the  quality  of  social  service  that  they  derive  from  their 
local  social  service  institution,  whether  it  was  a  local  hospital  or  a 
school  or  so  on. 

Since  my  own  view  is  that  there  probably  isn't  all  that  much 
that  legislation  can  do  in  that  regard,  aside  from  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  information  is  useful  in  its  own  right,  I  don't  want  to 
dwell  on  that. 

But  the  second  document  I  have  reproduced  for  you  is  rather 
more  pointed  in  this  regard,  and  that  is  the  summary  of  the 
research  that  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  carrying  on  at  the 
university  since  the  early  1970's.  I  am  going  to  make  some  brief 
summary  remarks  about  that,  and  then  I  will  close  by  telling  you 
of  the  efforts  to  implement  those  research  findings  in  New  York 
City  in  precisely  the  sorts  of  schools  that  I  think  you  and  your 
colleagues  are  most  interested  in. 

This  research  does  have  its  origins  in  my  standing  as  a  faculty 
member  at  Harvard  University.  I  undertook  the  research  in  the 
first  place,  beginning  in  1973,  as  an  explicit  repudiation  of  the 
major  findings  which  at  that  time  were  represented  by  Mr  Ck)le- 
man  s  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Survey,  known  as  the  Cole- 
man report,  and  by  Christopher  Jencks,  "Inequality,"  which  had 
been  published  at  Harvard  University. 

The  part  of  those  two  works  I  was  explicitly  repudiating  was  the 
conclusion,  or  at  least  the  very  strong  inference,  that  pupil  per- 
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formance  had  its  origins  in  family  background:  that  is,  that  how 
well  children  did  in  school  did  depend  primarily  on  the  nature  of 
the  family  from  which  they  came. 

Since  I  knew  that  not  to  be  true  but  I  also  knew  that  merely 
making  that  statement  wouldn't  turn  out  to  be  particularly  persua- 
sive, what  I  set  out  to  do  was  to  accumulate  the  social  science 
evidence  that  could  match,  if  not  exceed,  the  research  methodolo- 
gies of  the  Coleman  report  and  ''Inequality,"  and  would  therefore 
permit  me  more  forcefully  and  with  a  greater  evidence  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  to  argue  that  the  explanation  for  how  well  chil- 
dren do  in  school,  at  least  in  their  acquisition  of  basic  school  skills, 
does  not  have  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  family  from  which 
they  come;  it  has  its  origin  in  the  way  schools  respond  to  the 
families  from  which  they  come.  And  that  is  something  we  can  do 
something  about.  .  . 

Since  I  presume  by  now  that  either  the  war  on  poverty  is  in 
some  kind  of  abeyance  or  we  have  lost  it  altogether,  what  that  says 
is  that  if  we  are  stuck  with  the  conclusion  that  you  can't  promise 
that  children  will  do  better  in  school  unless  you  raise  their  social 
standing  or  drastically  change  their  familial  circumstances,  that 
doesn't  turn  out  to  be  a  very  fruitful  line  of  discussion. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  have  concluded,  alternatively,  that  it  is 
not  the  family  itself  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  achievement  of 
basic  skills  acquisition  but  is  the  way  schools  respond  to  that,  that 
describes  the  line  of  research  inquiry  we  have  been  engaged  in 
since  1973.  ,    ,  .u-  ■ 

In  all  that  time,  we  have  accomplished,  I  think,  two  things  in 
summary  sense.  First,  we  have  succeeded  in  identifying  in  a  lot  of 
cities  individual  schools  that  defy  this  general  conclusion  that  city 
schools  do  not  work  well,  and  that  even  when  they  do  work,  they 
certainly  don't  work  for  children  who  are  poor. 

And  that  really  is  a  reference  to  an  increasingly  predominant 
population  to  be  found  in  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  American 
cities.  So  that  we  are  prepared  to  say  now,  faidy  forcefully,  that  if 
you  reproduce  the  methodology  we  are  responsible  for,  we  would  be 
able  to  predict  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  you  could  not  find  the 
sort  of  schools  we  found  in  almost  any  big  city  in  which  you  would 
care  to  look.  And  that  includes  New  York  City. 

The  second  major  conclusion  we  have  come  to  was  our  attempt  to 
sort  out  the  explanation,  the  institutional,  organizational  explana- 
tion of  why  some  schools  are  instructionally  effective  for  all  their 
pupils,  including  those  children  who  are  poor,  while  other  schools 
nearby,  serving  highly  analogous,  highly  similar  pupil  populations, 

are  not  successful.  .     ,  c  ^x. 

Doies  the  explanation  have  its  origin  in  the  difference  ot  the 
teachers,  in  the  differences  of  the  size  of  the  school,  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  from  whence  these  children  come,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth?  We  have  managed  two  conclusions  in  that  regard. 

The  first  conclusion  is  we  have  been  able  to  reject  the  long 
laundry  list  of  conventional  variables  that  have  historically  been 
presumed  to  be  the  explanations  for  achievement  in  schools.  That 
means  we  can  reject  racial  composition  of  the  pupil  population  and 
the  teacher  corps  and  the  neighborhood. 
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We  can  reject  per-pupil  expenditure  and  we  can  reject  neighbor- 
hood circumstances  and  size  of  the  school  and  higher  education 
origin  of  the  professional  population,  class  size  and  a  long  list  of 
fairly  conventional  explanations  that  are  ordinarily  resorted  to  in 
an  effort  to  explain  these  things. 

What  we  fixed  on  are  a  very  limited  number  of  characteristics  by 
the  simple  device  of  doing  consistent  analyses  of  these  groups  of 
schools  we  found  to  be  effective  when  compared  to  similar  schools 
we  found  to  be  ineffective. 

What  we  have  concluded  is  that  if  you  fix  your  attention  on  the 
style  of  leadership  of  the  principal  and  the  instructional  emphasis 
in  the  building  and  the  climate  that  prevails  in  the  halls  and 
laboratories  and  lunchrooms,  and  the  professional  expectation  that 
describes  the  teacher  behavior  in  the  classroom,  and  finally,  the 
presence  and  use  of  standardized  instruments  for  measuring  pupil 
progress  in  relationship  to  instructional  emphasis  of  the  building,  if 
you  fix  your  attention  on  those  five  things,  that  what  you  have  got 
onto  18  the  soundest,  the  most  defensible  and  apparently  the  most 
efficacious  explanation  of  why  some  schools  are  instruction  ally 
effective  for  the  full  range  of  their  pupil  population  while  others 
are  not. 

Now,  those  conclusions  are  discussed  with  rather  more  detail  in 
the  documents  that  I  have  reproduced  for  this  committee,  so  I  will 
not  dwell  over  long  on  them  except  to  invite  those  of  you  and  your 
staff  who  are  interested  to  peruse  them. 

What  I  will  tell  you  is  that  I  think  we  can  be  very  confident 
about  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  so  far,  especially  since  I 
have  recently  learned  the  extent  to  which  the  British  study  of  high 
schools,  the  book  entitled  "Fifteen  Thousand  Hours,"  from  Harvard 
University  Press,  which  is  a  book  very  recently  published  by  a 
group  of  researchers  headed  by  Rutter,  that  that  book  is  an  ex- 
traordinary reinforcement  of  the  conclusions  that  I  refer  to  here. 

I  have  had  conversations  and  fairly  sustained  consultations  with 
the  coauthors  of  that  book,  and  they  are  heartened  by  our  conclu- 
sions, as  I  am  prepared  to  say  we  are  heartened  by  their  conclu- 
sions. It  IS  fairly  clear  by  now  that  they  do  strongly  reinforce  each 
other. 

In  August  of  1978  when  my  colleagues  and  I  were  in  the  process 
of  going  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  published  some  of  these 
things  in  journals  and  were  prepared  then  to  talk  about  a  hard 
cover  manuscript  for  the  research,  I  was  asked,  in  response  to  the 
newly  chosen  reform  administration  in  New  York  City,  to  leave  the 
university  temporarily  and  go  to  New  York  City  in  order  to  imple- 
ment some  of  these  findings,  which  has  caused  the  postponement  of 
the  manuscript  that  I  am  talking  about. 

I  only  mention  that  to  you  because  I  did  want  to  say  that  since 
August  of  1978  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  translate  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  refer  here  into  actual  administrative  design 
and  school  practice  and  instructional  program  in  New  York  City, 
and  to  try  to  create  in  summary  terms  a  climate  in  a  school  system' 
that  would  allow  the  exploitation  and  reinforcement  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  refer. 

I  /"^ght  also  say  that  at  least  so  far,  I  think  that  is  going  very 
well.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  New  York  City 
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schools  that  are  designed  to  make  that  system  more  receptive  to 
the  school-based  changes  that  I  think  are  implied  by  the  work  I 
represent. 

The  most  direct  effort  at  intervention  is  in  a  project  in  New  York 
called  the  school  improvement  project,  which  has  been  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  directly  intervene  in  a  cross-section  of  New  York  City 
Schools  to  demonstrate  that  if  you  intervene  directly  in  any  school 
in  any  city  and  you  modify  its  institutional  organizational  charac- 
teristics in  response  to  the  brief  summary  of  characteristics  that  I 
gave,  that  the  outcome  will  be  that  you  will  raise  achievement  self- 
consciously for  precisely  those  children  who  ordinarily  do  least  well 
in  our  city  schools. 

Incidentally  and  happily,  I  can  also  report  that  if  you  do  that, 
the  inadvertent  outcome,  or  maybe  I  should  say  the  serendipitous 
outcome  will  be  that  when  you  raise  achievement  for  children  who 
are  poor,  whether  you  intend  to  or  not,  you  raise  it  even  more  for 
children  who  are  not.  That  means  that  if  you  are  a  middle  class 
parent,  as  some  people  in  cities  still  are,  not  only  are  there  no 
penalties  associated  with  raising  achievement  for  poor  children  in 
cities,  but  that  in  fact  it  turns  out  that  you  can  support  that  kind 
of  reform  for  very  selfish  reasons. 

It  is  already  fairly  clear  to  me  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
persuade  middle  class  people  to  keep  their  children  in  city  schools 
or  to  reenroll  their  chidren  in  city  schools  is  to  create  a  climate  of 
teaching  and  learning  for  all  the  children  that  are  in  the  city 
schools  that  does  not  exist  now. 

In  any  case,  I  think  these  conclusions  are  fairly  firm.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  am  not  the  only  person  who  represents  them.  Far  from  it.  And 
one  of  the  things  you  will  find  in  the  documents  I  have  reproduced 
for  you  is  a  very  substantial  bibliography  that  refers  to  a  number 
of  American  researchers  and  social  scientists  who  have  also  carried 
on  these  lines  of  inquiry  and  who  represent,  at  least,  happily,  from 
my  point  of  view,  conclusions  that  are,  if  not  identical  to  my  own, 
complementary  to  my  own. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  that  there  is  rather 
a  lot  of  compelling  evidence  to  support  the  propositiim  that  those 
who  argue  that  city  schools  do  not  do  well  and  couch  that  explana- 
tion in  the  income,  social  class,  racial,  familial  circumstances  that 
describe  American  cities  are  misleading  and  inaccurate  and  need- 
lessly pessimistic  in  the  public  policy  import  of  what  they  have  to 
say. 

We  have  it  within  our  means  right  now  to  make  American  city 
schools  as  instructionally  effective  for  all  of  the  children  who  go  to 
them  as  are  those  exceptional  schools  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
and  that  others  have  been  able  to  find.  While  it  is  true  that  at  the 
moment,  the  existence  of  those  individual  schools  is  a  statistical 
exception,  our  subsequent  analysis  of  the  characteristics  that  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  those  exceptional  schools  make  it  also  clear 
that  they  get  that  way  for  reasons  which  are,  in  my  judgment, 
fairly  ordinary. 

They  do  not  get  that  way  for  reasons  that  are  esoteric  or  super- 
human. They  get  that  way  because  they  set  out  self-consciously  to 
be  that  way  and  they  avoid  some  of  the  rather  wrong-headed 
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programs  of  reform  and  the  like  which  have  misled  some  of  our 
colleagues. 

But  the  summary  point  of  my  remarks  is  simply  meant  to  say  we 
know  now,  as  in  my  judgment  we  have  known  for  at  least  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  everything  that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to 
teach  any  group  of  children  in  our  public  schools  that  we  choose  to 
teach. 

The  explanation  for  why  some  children  as  groups  have  done 
consistently  better  in  American  schools  than  others  has  far  more  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  our  society  values  some  of  its  children  more 
than  It  values  others  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  enormous  body  of  knowledge  which  we  have  had  to  wait  on  in 
order  to  be  able  to  predictably  create  school  climates  that  are  going 
to  be  instructionally  effective  for  all  of  the  children  that  are  going 
to  school.  ^  ^ 

So  let  me  close  this  with  just  two  notes  of  caution.  The  first  note 
ot  caution  is  I  am  not  discussing  here  good  schools.  I  am  only  here 
discussing  instructionally  effective  schools.  Our  research  does  not 
purport  to  identify,  analyze  or  describe  good  schools  in  the  way 
that  word  is  ordmarily  used.  It  may  be  that  the  schools  that  we 
identify  as  instructionally  effective  are  good.  I  don't  know.  I  hone 
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I  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  what  they  are,  at  least  on  the 
basis  of  standardized  descriptions  of  achievement,  is  that  they  are 
instructionally  effective  in  their  ability  to  deliver  to  children  those 
schools  skills  their  parents  want  them  to  have  when  they  send 
them  to  school.  That  I  can  say  with  some  certainty. 

That  simply  means  that  when  I  encourage  parents  to  do  these 
things  or  to  support  these  things  or  to  encourage  these  things,  I  do 
not  thereafter  say  to  parents:  Once  you  get  this  done  you  can  relax 
ajid  go  away.  That  just  is  not  true.  Once  this  is  done,  it  does  mean 
that  the  school  is  going  to  be  more  instructionally  effective  than  it 
was,  but  It  also  means  that  thereafter  there  are  still  fairly  impor- 
^^^^^^  that  ought  to  be  attended  to.  So  that  is  one  caution. 
The  second  caution  is  I  am  not  talking  about  a  concept  of  either 
equity  or  egalitarianism  that  abolishes  the  achievement  gap  as 
between  people  who  are  poor  and  children  who  are  middle  class 
These  kinds  of  changes  do  not  do  that.  What  they  do  is  they  do 
raise  achievement  for  children  who  are  poor;  but  since  they  simul- 
taneously raise  achievement  for  people  who  are  middle  class,  an 
achievement  gap  remains. 

The  achievment  gap,  in  my  judgment,  is  acceptable  because  we 
are  under  those  circumstances  not  talking  about  a  situation  in 
which  some  children  are  learning  to  read  well  and  other  children 
are  not  learning  at  all.  Under  the  circumstances  I  am  talking 
about,  we  are  talking  about  a  situation  where  some  children  read 
acceptably  and  other  children  read  even  better. 

Raising  achievement  for  poor  children  simply  means  that  the 
advantages  that  middle  class  families  are  able  to  give  their  chil- 
dren allows  middle  class  children  to  take  even  greater  advantage  of 
this  improved  instructional  climate.  And  as  a  result,  it  means  that 
achievement  goes  up  for  all  of  these  groups  of  children. 

But  I  don't  think  that,  either  for  political  or  ideological  or  equity 
reasons,  our  various  constituencies  would  be  very  much  distressed 
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by  our  having  to  report  to  them  that  we  have  raised  achievement 
for  one  group  of  children,  and  as  a  result,  an  achievement  gap 
remains  because  performance  for  other  children  has  risen  even 
more. 

So  with  those  modest-— I  think  they  are  modest— cautions,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  defend  or  answer  questions  about  any  of  the 
remarks  I  have  made.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Herbert  Sang,  superintendent,  Duval  County 
Public  Schools,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Gro  ahead,  Mr.  Sang. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  SANG,  SUPERINTENDENT,  DUVAL 

COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Mr.  Sang.  I  am  Herbert  Sang,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

I  commend  your  committee  for  taking  a  look  at  the  academic 
achievement  which  I  feel  is  the  primary  purpose  of  education,  and 
also  looking  at  urban  education  at  the  time  the  doomsayers  are 
forecasting  the  demise  of  public  education.  It  is  very  timely  this 
morning.  i    .  . 

I  saw  the  new  Secretary  of  Education  on  national  television.  The 
very  subject  was  regarding  academic  achievement. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  say  that  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  education  is 
alive  and  we  are  excited  about  it.  Jacksonville,  Fla  has  approxi- 
mately 650,000  citizens.  We  have  x03,000  students,  which  makes  us 
the  23d  largest  school  district  in  the  United  States. 

Our  school  population  consists  of  some  34  percent  black  students. 
We  are  not  unlike  many  urban  districts  as  far  as  having  experi- 
enced some  of  the  problems.  In  1964  our  schools  were  disaccredited. 
In  1968  we  experienced  a  statewide  teachers  strike.  Then  in  1969 
we  received  a  desegregation  court  order. 

We  have  had  parents  who  have  been  unhappy  with  the  results  of 
the  schools.  We  have  had  the  business  community  that  has  been 
unhappy  with  the  schools.  And  then  we  had  a  State  assessment 
test  which  was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Florida,  which  was  given  in 
1977.  And  Jacksonville  had  the  distinction  of  being  recognized  as 
one  of  the  six  lowest  achieving  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  We  made  national  television,  and  we  were  not  proud  of  it. 

But  today  we  have  a  different  situation,  and  it  has  happened  in  a 
very  short  time,  in  some  2  years.  We  haven't  done  anything  fancy. 
We  just  get  results.  And  we  have  based  it  upon  a  philosophy  that 
children  will  rise  to  the  level  of  expectancy. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  established  standards.  We  have  a 
new  progression  plan.  We  have  eliminated  social  promotion.  There 
is  strictly  no  social  promotion.  In  order  for  a  youngster  to  move 
through  the  elementary  grades,  they  must  qualify  on  an  assess- 
ment evaluation  as  w(    as  teacher  judgment. 

We  have,  in  fact,  xound  youngsters  who  have  been  receiving 
"A's"  on  the  report  card  in  the  elementary  school  unable  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement.  On  the  secondary  level,  to  give  you  an 
example  of  what  we  took  a  look  at  when  the  test  was  given  in  1977, 
there  is  the  example  of  2  of  our  15  high  schools. 
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They  were  built  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  contractor.  They 
looked  just  exactly  alike.  The  only  difference  is  one  of  the  high 
schools,  Ribault  High  School,  has  99  percent  of  the  students  black, 
and  in  Terry  Parker  High  School,  the  majority  of  the  students  are 
white. 

On  the  State  assessment  test,  80  percent  of  Ribault  High  School 
failed  the  math  portion  of  the  State  assessment  test  for  11th  grad- 
ers. At  Terry  Parker,  80  pr^'cent  of  the  students  passed  the  math 
portion,  just  exactly  the  opposite.  So  I  asked  for  a  grade  distribu- 
tion. 

When  we  took  a  look  at  the  grades,  looking  at  the  math  courses 
that  had  the  identical  course  number,  we  found  that  more  A's  had 
been  given  to  the  students  at  Ribault  High  School  than  had  been 
given  to  the  students  at  Terry  Parker  High  School.  It  was  obvious 
that  we  had  double  standards.  Again,  students  will  rise  to  the  level 
of  expectancy. 

So  we  have  developed  what  we  call  a  minimum  level  skills  test.  I 
know  of  no  other  district  in  the  United  States  that  uses  this.  We 
developed  it  locally.  We  require  a  student,  no  matter  where  they  go 
to  school  in  Duval  County,  to  pass  this  in  any  required  course  they 
take  before  they  can  get  a  grade.  And  it  has  done  miracles  with 
wha*^  has  ^  opened. 

.^ar^ie.  Taking  a  look  at  what  our  achievement  has  been,  we 
have  ?ored  higher  on  the  Stanford  aptitude  test,  higher  than  any 
other  urban  district  in  the  United  States.  You  have  heard  these 
gentlemen  testify  to  3'ou  this  morning  regarding  the  scholastic 
aptitude  test.  Whether  or  not  it  is  meaningful,  we  take  a  look  at  it. 
And  where  the  scores  had  been  going  down  across  the  country,  in 
Florida  they  have  been  rising.  And  in  Jacksonville  they  )  risen 
three  times  the  rate  they  did  in  Florida. 

On  the  State  assessment  tests  given  by  the  State  of  Florida, 
where  in  1977  we  ranked  in  the  lowest  six  school  districts,  this  year 
we  tied  for  first  place  in  communications  among  the  major  districts 
m  the  State  of  Florida,  and  we  tied  for  third  place  in  mathematics 
among  the  districts  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

We  are  very  optimistic  about  what  is  taking  place  in  this.  And 
looking  at  our  black  students,  our  black  students  who  had  scored 
low  in  1977,  where  only  20  percent  of  the  black  students  passed  at 
the  Uth  grade  level,  this  year  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  55  percent  of 
our  black  students  passed  the  Uth  grade  math  p^irtion,  as  com- 
pared to  47  percent  for  the  State. 

And  97  percent  of  our  black  Uth  graders  passed  the  communica- 
tions portion.  Students  will  rise  to  the  level  of  expectancy. 

Another  ingredient  we  have  put  in  is  that  we  know  that  wheris 
parents  are  involved,  students  will  do  a  better  job.  So  we  have 
made  an  active  effort  and  we  have  involved  parents.  Last  year  we 
had  50,000  parents  come  to  school  at  open  house  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  We  have  coined  for  ourself  the  phrase  that  Educa- 
tion is  a  family  affair." 

We  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  change  that,  but  this  year  we 
had  over  60,000  parents  at  open  house.  One  of  those  schools,  the 
Ribault  High  School  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  what  is  happening  at  Ribault.  There  have  been  miracles  at 
Ribault  High  School. 
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Ribault  High  School  last  year  had  approximately  300  parents 
who  came  out  for  open  house.  This  year  in  talking  to  the  parents 
and  in  telling  them  that  if  you  really  care  you  will  come  to  school, 
they  had  1,000  parents  that  turned  out  at  open  house  at  Ribault 
High  School. 

This  year,  62  percent  of  the  11th  graders  at  Ribault  High  School 
passed  the  State  assessment  test  in  mathematics.  What  did  we  do 
there?  One  thing  we  did  was  we  told  the  teachers  that  if  you  don't 
want  to  teach  at  Ribault  High  School,  you  just  let  us  know.  The 
press  carried  an  article  which  said  that  one  of  the  teachers  said  the 
superintendent  had  better  bar  the  doors  because  they  are  going  to 
be  leaving,  and  about  half  of  them  did. 

So  we  changed  the  teachers  there.  The  atmosphere  in  that  school 
was  almost  unbelievable.  I  went  out  there  about  18  months  ago, 
and  I  saw  the  students  milling  all  over  the  place.  I  saw  them  lined 
up  going  up  the  steps  to  an  auditorium.  I  thought  they  were  buying 
tickets  to  something,  so  I  went  up  and  said,  ''What  are  you  buying 
tickets  to?*'  They  said,  ''We're  not  buying  tickets;  we're  getting 
admits  to  class." 

They  had  students  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  writing  the 
admits  back  to  class.  The  line  was  so  long  that  hy  the  time  they  got 
through  the  line  and  got  their  admit  back  to  class,  they  were  late 
and  they  had  to  go  back  through  it  again.  They  would  take  paper 
towels  and  stick  them  in  the  sinks.  They  would  turn  the  sinks  on 
and  water  would  go  all  over  the  place. 

We  have  adopted  a  conduct  code  where  we  spell  it  out.  We  tell 
exactly:  if  you  perform  a  certain  offense,  this  is  the  penalty  you  are 
going  to  get.  Students  will  rise  to  the  level  of  expectancy,  and  they 
know  we  mean  what  we  say.  As  a  result,  I  invite  anyone  to  go  and 
visit  that  school,  and  you  will  see  a  miracle. 

You  will  see  discipline.  You  will  see  dress.  You  will  see  attitude. 
And  the  bottom  line  is  when  those  students  said  this  year  we  might 
not  have  won  the  football  championship  nd  we  may  not  this  year 
have  football  power,  but  we  have  b  ^  r  wer.  And  one  of  our 
other  large  high  schools,  whenever  tl  h  Terry  Parker  for  the 
first  time,  which  had  been  our  acadt.  ly  high  achiever,  they 
announced  it  over  the  intercom  system  and  they  gave  a  yell  as  if 
they  had  won  first  place  in  the  basketball  tournament. 

That  is  what  we  have  got  to  get  excited  about.  We  have  got  to  get 
excited  to  the  point  that  we  get  teachers  who  jump  off  the  bench 
like  a  coach  does  when  they  get  really  excited  about  what  is 
happening  academically.  We  are  excited,  and  what  we  are  doing 
about  it,  where  this  is  a  free  enterprise  in  which  we  operate  in  our 
economy,  I  believe  in  competition. 

As  a  result,  we  have  established  competition  academically.  We 
enter  into  competition  with  the  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
the  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida  academically.  We  go  into 
what  we  call  a  math  field  day.  There  they  give  out  the  questions  in 
algebra,  geometry,  calculus,  all  of  the  different  areas.  You  get  so 
many  points  for  now  quickly  you  answer  and  the  accuracy. 

In  Jacksonville,  we  won  first,  second,  and  third  place  in  the  math 
competition.  The  private  and  parochial  schools  came  in  fourth  and 
eighth.  Believe  me,  if  that  doesn't  raise  some  eyebrows,  especially 
in  the  math,  when  we  found  that  the  first  two  teams  that  won  had 
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predominantly  blacks  on  the  team  in  competition.  That  makes 
some  of  those  people  who  are  paying  their  money  to  go  to  orivate 
and  parochial  schools  take  another  look.  ^      b       .  c 

We  won  first  place  in  Latin.  We  won  first  place  in  the  State  in 
torensics.  In  every  academic  area  in  which  we  entered  into  compe- 
tition this  year,  we  won.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  competing 
k)cally  We  have  been  on  our  educational  television  in  what  we  call 
brain  Brawl,   where  the  schools  are  competing  against  each  other 

We  are  now  down  to  four  teams.  They  will  be  on  commercia 
television  in  March,  in  which  they  will  compete  for  first  and  second 

K  o  •"?^"'"|i'?f««''°'"P.^"y  there  is  so  interested  in  this  that 
they  are  giving  $1,000  to  the  school  that  wins  first  place,  and  they 
will  give  $500  to  the  school  which  gets  second  place.  In  Iddition^ 
they  will  each  get  a  trophy. 

Now,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  schools  have  seen  trophies  in 
the  trophy  case  recognizing  academic  achievement  versus  athletics 
bo  we  are  excited  about  what  is  taking  place.  By  adding  to  the 
absSiteeism °"  ^"^"^^"^^^  we  have  established  the  standards  of 

We  found  for  academic  excellence  that  we  were  our  own  worst 
enemies.  Even  with  those,  and  we  are  not  overlooking  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  high  achievers,  we  found  that  we  would  take  the 
wnnH  Cheerleader  and  would  have  her,  even  though  she 

wou  d  be  in  school  showing  the  dignitaries  around  the  school  They 
would  go  down  and  sing  in  the  chorus,  would  have  their  cheerlead- 
ing,  pep  rallies,  and  so  forth. 

So  when  we  talk  about  absenteeism,  we  are  talking  about  any 
time  you  miss  a  class,  you  are  absent.  In  other  words,  if  you  go  on 
a  field  trip  and  it  is  a  science  field  trip,  you  are  only  present  in 
science.  In  all  of  the  other  courses,  you  are  absent. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  increased  over  1,000  youngsters  a  day 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  our  school  as  a  result  of  this  This 
past  year  we  had  19  national  merit  scholars  in  our  school  system. 
That  is  more  than  all  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools  around 
us  combined.  That  is  an  increase  of  nine  over  the  year  before,  and 
we  want  to  double  it.  uciuic,  aim 

We  are  a  firm  believer  that  students  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
expectancy,  and  we  know  also  that  we  adults  will  rise  to  the  level 
of  expectancy.  We  feel  that  education  is  a  family  affair,  and  in 
Jacksonville,  education  truly  is  a  family  affair.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that,  having  been  disaccredited  in  1964,  that  we  were  recog- 
Ga  .  in  December,  that  we  are  now  the  Nation^s 
largest  fully  accredited  school  system  in  thp  Nation 

We  have  had  every  one  of  our  schools,  our  elementary  schools, 
our  junior  high  schools,  our  senior  higl.  schools,  and  our  special 
education  schools  now  accredited.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  very 
pleased  about  that  and  we  are  excited  to  be  in  the  field  of  educa- 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  Dr  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sang,  both  of  you  may  be 
saying  somewhat  the  same  thing  in  that  you  are  describing  schools 
as  individual  entities  whic  h  don't  appear  to  be  molded  into  a  single 
form  across  the  New  York  City  school  system  or  the  San  Francisco 
school  system  or  the  L.A.  school  system,  but  that  they  take  on  a 
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personality  of  their  own,  they  take  on  leadership  of  a  principal, 
they  take  on  leadership  of  teachers,  coaches,  PTAs,  cafete- 
ria workers. 

They  take  that  on,  and  if  molded  together  in  some  type  of  leader- 
ship, they  can,  in  fact,  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
desires  of  their  parents.  And  you  are  suggesting  that  they  can,  in 
fact,  meet  those  needs  under  almost  any  circumstances  with  that 
desire,  if  that  is  the  desire. 

You  talk  in  your  paper  about  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
more  effective  schools  and  the  lesser  effective  schools,  and  it  seems 
like  it  has  a  lot  of  similarity  with  almost  any  other— I  am  not  sure 
this  word  holds  well  in  your  paper— social  service  institutions, 
where  you  find  very  successful  models. 

As  we  look  at  them  on  this  committee,  we  find,  again,  that  many 
times  they  are  based  upon  the  personalities  of  those  who  are  run- 
ning them.  In  our  desire  as  legislators  to  have  successful  models 
everywhere  in  435  districts,  we  say  replicate  one  of  those  for  me, 
and  we  find  out  in  many  cases  that  cannot  be  done  because  it  was 
the  dynamics  of  the  team  that  was  putting  together  that  suicide 
prevention  clinic,  that  abused  child  clinic,  that  medical  team,  that 
bilingual  instructional  team.  v       u  j 

And  my  concern  is  this.  In  our  previous  hearings  we  have  had 
people  discussing  secondary  education,  and  I  get  the  feeling  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  junior  high  schools  are  of  a  local 
political  nature;  that  a  principal  may  be  without  power  to  create 
that  team  or,  as  you  suggested,  to  open  the  doors  and  say  those 
teachers  who  are  dissatisfied  here  can  leave,  or  to  reward  good 
instructors,  or  to  provide  incentives  to  help  students. 

I  am  wondering  to  some  extent  what  we  do  here  as  we  try  to 
respond  to  the  criticisms,  if  you  will,  or  even  the  affirmative  de- 
sires that  have  been  expressed  by  parents  across  this  country  about 
the  students  when  you  describe  basically  a  system  of  local  control, 
subject  to  local  political  desires.  ,  . 

And  here  we  sit  at  the  national  level  looking  to  see  how  do  we 
improve  this  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Dr.  Edmonds.  I  think,  Mr.  Miller,  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that. 
The  analysis  to  which  I  refer  is  not  one  that  depends  upon  the 
personalities  of  the  participants.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has 
this  conclusion  in  the  field  of  educational  research.  If  we  have  a 
firm  conclusion,  it  is  this:  The  school  effect  is  more  powerful  than 
the  principal  effect,  and  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  teacher  effect, 
and  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  familial  effect,  and  it  is  even 
more  powerful  than  the  neighborhood  or  district  effect. 

That  remark  merely  means  that  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
schools  where  they  were  either  ineffective  or  traditionally  effective 
for  middle-class  children  while  not  being  effective  for  poor  children, 
when  placed  in  schools  that  have  the  characteristics  to  which  I 
refer,  will  themselves,  as  my  colleague  from  Florida  remarks,  rise 
to  the  level  of  expectation  in  the  new  setting  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  ^       .      ...    .  i 

And  you  can  also  reverse  the  trend.  The  point  of  it  is  simply  this. 
The  research  discussion  that  is  contained  in  the  article  you  have  is 
not  a  description  of  charismatic  personalities.  It  is  simply  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  set  of  minimum  institutional,  organizational  circum- 
stances that  must  prevail  in  order  to  have  what  you  want. 
.  If  we  have  a  conclusion  about  it,  it  is  that  almost  anyone  can  do 
it.  This  simply  means  I  think  we  know  for  sure  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  bad  schools  who  have  good  principals,  but  there  are  no  good 
schools  who  have  bad  principals,  which  is  simply  a  way  of  saying  a 
good  principal  is  a  necessary  but  clearly  insufficient  prerequisite  to 
a  good  school. 

So  it  is  something  that  you  can  do  something  about,  especially 
since  we  now  know  how  to  describe  for  principals  the  differences 
between  effective  leadership  and  ineffective  leadership.  A  part  of 
what  is  going  on  in  New  York  is  to  help  principals  profit  from 
what  we  know  in  that  regard  and  therefore  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  As  you  outlined,  you 
talked  about  teachers  in  high  achieving  schools  were  more  task 
oriented  in  their  classroom  approach  than  those  in  lower  achieving 
schools.  By  comparisons  to  classrooms  in  lower  achieving  schools, 
classrooms  in  higher  achieving  schools  provided  more  evidence  of 
student  monitoring  process,  student  effort,  happier  children. 

In  comparison  to  teachers  in  lower  achieving  schools,  teachers  in 
higher  achieving  schools  reported  they  spent  relatively  more  time 
on  social  studies,  less  time  on  mathematics. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  what  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  it  is  these  kinds  of  variables  and  the  variables  you 
just  described  again,  which  really  are  changed  at  the  local  level  or 
are  determined  at  the  local  level. 

We  are  sitting  here  having  hearings  on  the  successes  or  failures 
of  high  school.  I  just  came  upstairs  from  the  NIE  hearings,  and  I 
don't  see  any  promise  there.  I  was  just  wondering,  and  the  question 
is:  Is  there  a  role  or  isn't  there? 

Dr.  Edmonds.  The  Federal  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a  very 
substantial  effort  to  assist  public  schooling  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  effort  is  formidable  and  necessary.  Most  Federal  pro- 
grams are  predicated  on  a  set  of  conclusions  about  teaching  and 
learning  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  inequality  and  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  the  sixties  than  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
discussion  that  you  are  carrying  on  today. 

An  analysis  of  title  I,  an  analysis  of  most  of  the  major  titles  in 
federally  funded  programs  will  reveal  that  that  is  an  analysis 
predicated  on  the  assumption  of  how  well  pupils  do  in  school  does 
have  its  primary  origin  in  the  income  and  social  class  circum- 
stances from  which  they  come. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  mistake,  although  I  think  I  can  understand 
very  easily  where  it  came  from.  I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  sixties  were  giving  testimony  that  encouraged  legislation  just 
like  that,  but  I  do  think  Federal  legislation  is  moving  in  alternative 
directions  and  I  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  see. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  ask 
questions.  No  one  will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
there  are  many  times  I  leave  these  hearings  wondering  what  was 
discussed  and  what  relevance  it  had  to  what  we  were  supposed  to 
be  doing.  However,  the  testimony  I  heard  this  morning  was  not 
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only  very  interesting  but,  I  think,  very  revealing  and  very  impor- 
tant, to  the  concerns  of  this  committee. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First  of  all,  I  v/ill  ask  Mr.  Weber, 
may  I  duplicate  your  testimony?  I  think  the  administrators  and 
teachers  back  in  the  district,  would  do  well  to  read  it.  I  would  like 
to  encourage  them  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Weber.  Please  do. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in  relation- 
ship to  this.  You  indicated,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  unmistakable  that 
achievement  has  declined.  The  level  of  achievement  in  almost  all 
fields  is  unmistakably  unsatisfactory.  I  say  unmistakably  unsatis- 
factory not  just  because  it  could  be  better  but  I  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  better  results  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
sources we  have  put  into  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

My  question  comes  with  your  last  statement.  Forget  that  small 
decline  in  the  SAT  scores.  Concentrate  your  concerns  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  who  leave  our  school  every  year 
as  functional  illiterates.  I  guess  I  am  following  up  what  Mr.  Miller 
was  just  saying  and  what  Dr.  Edmonds,  I  believe,  was  responding 
to. 

From  the  Federal  level,  what  should  our  role  be  if  we  are  going 
to  concentrate  on  the  concerns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  leave  our  school  every  year  as  functional  illiterates? 
We  have  poured  more  and  more  and  more  in  each  year  at  the 
local.  State  and  Federal  level,  and  apparently  things  are  not  get- 
ting better.  Apparently  they  are  getting  worse. 

What  should  we  be  doing?  ^ 

Mr.  Weber.  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  Dr.  Edmonds  says.  I  don  t 
agree  with  what  he  says  about  the  Federal  role.  I  think  the  Federal 
role  has  largely  been  either  ineffective  or  negative.  The  Coleman 
report  that  Dr.  Edmonds  and  I  have  both  spent,  a  lot  of  time 
fighting  was  federally  financed,  federally  cheered,  and  would  not 
have  come  about  without  the  Federal  Government,  for  example. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent,  I  don't  know  how  many 
billion  it  is  now,  $40  billion,  in  title  I.  And  in  title  I  while  a  very 
few  schools  have  benefited  by  title  I,  I  don't  mean  benefited  by 
having  more  things  to  play  with.  I  am  talking  completely,  as  I 
always  am,  in  terms  of  student  achievement.  Of  course  they  have 
benefited  in  getting  money. 

But  as  few  schools  have  benefited,  most  have  not.  I  mean  we 
would  not  be  talking  about  the  level  of  achievement  in  1978,  1979, 
and  1980  the  way  we  can  talk  about  it  if  title  I  over  a  period  of  13 
years  had  done  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

As  I  said  several  years  ago  to  another  congressional  committee, 
the  Federal  Government's  role  is  a  very  difficult  role  if  what  the 
Federal  Government  hopes  to  do  is  improve  achievement  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  By  ''difficult," 
I  am  being  euphemistic.  I  think  it  may  well  be  impossible. 

To  get  it  down  to  a  specific,  to  improve  the  achievement  of  the 
children  in  elementary  schools,  in,  say,  the  inner  cities  of  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York  and  Kansas  City,  you  have  to  change 
what  goes  on  in  the  second  grade  classroom  in  Detroit  and  the 
third  grade  classroom  in  Cleveland,  a  kindergarten  in  Kansas  City. 
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Well,  what  can  you  do?  What  can  be  done,  sitting  on  Capitol  Hill, 
to  do  that?  It  IS  like  the  economists  used  to  say.  It  is  pushing  on  a 
string.  I  mean  you  can  make  money  available,  but  if  the  people 
who  receive  money  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  or  do  the  wrong 
things  with  It  or  are  kept  from  doing  what  they  would  like  to  do 
with  It  because  of  restrictions  which  are  quite  understandable,  I 
think  he  who  pays  the  piper  ought  to  call  the  tune. 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
other  government  putting  the  money  on  the  stump  and  disappear- 
ing, but  I  am  sorn^  to  say  that  in  my  opinion.  Federal  activity 
would  be  an  incredible  triumph  of  hope  over  experience.  [Laugh- 
Mr.  GooDUNG.  Dr.  Edmonds,  would  you  repeat  something?  You 
made  an  excellent  statement  that  I  would  like  to  quote  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  got  it  correctly.  It  was  something 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  family  they  came  from  but  how  the 
school  responds  to  them.  Just  how  did  you  say  that? 

Dr.  Edmonds.  I  said  that  conventional  social  science  has  conclud- 
ed up  to  now  that  how  well  children  do  in  school  has  its  primary 
origins  in  the  nature  of  the  family  from  which  they  come,  that 
familv  background  causes  basic  pupil  performance.  What  our  re- 
search has  concluded  is  that  at  least  in  basic  skills  acquisition,  that 
IS  not  true. 

Pupil  performance  has  its  primary  origins  in  the  way  schools 
respond  to  the  families  from  which  children  come.  I  think  that 
what  my  colleague  from  Florida  is  describing  and  what  is  a  very 
successful  program  of  reform  in  the  Florida  schools  is  that  he  and 
his  administration  have  intervened  in  a  set  of  Florida  schools  to 
modify  the  way  those  schools  respond  to  the  nature  of  the  families 
from  which  these  children  come. 

When  he  talked  about  the  fact  that  there  existed  a  double  stand- 
ard in  the  predominantly  black  school  as  contrasted  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  school,  and  then  he  said  he  had  abolished  that, 
what  he  had  done  was  not  change  the  families  from  which  these 
children  came,  and  he  certainly  did  not  change  their  race.  What  he 
changed  was  the  way  the  school  responded  to  those  two  groups  of 
children  and  their  families. 

And  the  outcome  has  been  an  increase  in  achievement  that  I 
think  he  can  be  justifiably  very  proud  of.  I  am  only  saying  that  his 
behavior,  although  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  grounded  it  in 
research  at  all,  the  truth  is  his  behavior  is  reinforced  by  the?  most 
up-t<Hiate  research  literature  that  is  trying  to  analyze  the  interac- 
tion between  pupil  performance  and  family  background. 

Mr.  G90DUNG.  I  appreciated  your  optimistic  presentation.  I  was 
reading  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning  a  very  pessimistic 
one  where  the  reporter  went  in— excuse  me,  George— to  a  Califor- 
nia  school  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  dismantling  our  schools  in  California. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  And  he  was  very  pessimistic  about  just  trying  to 
survive  during  the  day. 
Mr.  Sang.  May  I  say  something? 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  Mr 
bang.  You  talked  a  great  deal  about  raising  expectations  of  pupils, 
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and  you  have  talked  lightly  about  raising  expectations  of  teachers, 
but  I  would  imagine  that  is  tied  very  much  into  what  you  have 
done  through  your  testing  program.  Let  me  ask  you  two  questions 
about  the  testing  program. 

Are  all  of  these  minimal  level  tests  given,  the  same  test,  given  to 
all  of  the  children  in  that  particular  grade? 

Mr.  Sang.  Yes,  districtwide,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  differ- 
ence. ,  ,11 

And  speaking  to  Mr.  Miller's  comments  about  the  schools,  some 
are  good  and  some  are  bad,  I  would  have  trouble  going  to  sleep  at 
night  if  I  thought  that  one  of  our  schools  was  identified  as  being 
bad.  We  are  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  school  in  the  system.  So 
I  think  that  is  what  makes  a  difference. 

We  have  standardized  throughout  the  system,  even  to  the  text- 
book that  is  being  used.  You  see,  too  many  districts  say  these 
youngsters  over  here  come  from  this  type  of  an  environment,  they 
can't  handle  this  level  of  instructional  material.  I  say:  baloney. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Are  you  saying  that  seven  students,  say,  from  the 
same  family  are  all  equally  as  capable  and  will  be  able  to  do 
equally  as  well  academically  in  achievement? 

Mr.  Sang.  Oh,  no.  Each  child  has  his  own  capabilities.  And  out 
of  what  we  have  done,  I  thought  someone  might  ask,  is  we  failed 
11,000  students  the  first  year.  They  say  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  And  out  of  that  has  come  another  program  that  takes 
care  of  the  child  that  I  call  the  forgotten  child.  It  does  not  qualify 
by  psychological  testing  for  special  education,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  fit  into  that  mold  we  have  tried  to  create  and  say  you 
must  slip  through  there. 

We  have  identified  for  them  a  program  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  student  through  the  parent  can  go  into  the  program  and 
end  up  with  a  diploma  of  competency  but  not  a  regular  diploma.  So 
we  do  expect  certain  standards  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  diploma 
from  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Now  you  are  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Sang.  But  we  meet  the  need  of  every  child. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  did  that  20  years  ago  when  there  was  a  diploma 
of  achievement  and  a  diploma  of  competency.  But  what  I  was 
concerned  about  was  that  you  were  saying  that  every  youngster,  no 
matter  what  their  ability  may  have  been,  could  achieve  some  set 
level  that  you  were  going  to  set. 

Mr.  Sang.  We  are  obligated  to  meet  the  needs.  But  what  we  are 
saying  is  every  youngster,  no  matter  what  their  ability,  if  they  get 
a  diploma  will  have  to  meet  a  certain  standard  in  order  to  achieve 
it. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question.  Do  you  have 
any  fear  or  have  you  seen  any  possibility  of  teaching  to  tests? 

Mr.  Sang.  It  is  always  said  that  there  might  be  teaching  to  tests. 
We  teach  to  the  objectives  of  a  test  and  not  teach  the  test.  But  as 
we  have  said  so  many  times,  if  a  youngster  can  memorize  all  the 
answers  to  some  of  those  tests,  they  were  a  lot  better  off  than  what 
they  were  coming  out. 

The  true  test,  and  what  I  say  to  parents  every  time  I  talk  to 
them,  no  matter  what  the  test  reveals,  no  matter  whether  you 
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approve  or  disapprove  of  a  test,  the  true  measure  is  when  your 
child  comes  home,  is  your  child  reading  better?  Is  your  child  com- 
puting better?  Are  they  doing  those  things  you  would  expect  them 
to  do  better? 

And  in  the  business  community,  when  you  receive  our  graduates 
are  they  doing  a  better  job  of  filling  out  the  applications?  Can  they 
spell  better?  Can  they  write  better?  Can  they  do  those  things  you 
have  been  complaining  about?  And  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  they  are 
all  saying,  ^'Yes,  we  do  see  a  difference." 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr  Hanford,  you  said  that  in  the  period  from  1963  to  1970,  in 
eftect,  the  net  became  larger,  more  people  were  taking  the  test. 
Ihe  composition  of  the  population  taking  the  test  was  different, 
and  that  accounted,  to  a  degree  for  the  drop  in  scores.  Have  you 
computed  the  top  one-quarter  of  those  who  took  the  test  during 
those  years  from  1963  to  1970  to  see  whether  there  is  a  measurable 
drop  in  their  scores? 

Dr.  Hanford.  I  don't  remember  the  answer  to  that.  I  remember 
the  answer  to  whether  we  did  in  the  second  part  of  the  decline  to 
find  out  whether  it  did  affect  the  high  scoring  students,  and  it  did 
m  other  words,  the  decline  in  the  second  half,  from  1970  on,  was 
one  that  was  general. 

I  don't  recall  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 

Mr.  Kildee.  That  is  a  sufficient  answer  for  my  point  at  this  time 

Now,  did  you  try  to  analyze  why  that  would  affect  the  top  one- 
quarter,  because  you  could  not  say  the  composition  of  those  taking 
the  test  would  be  the  factor  there. 

Dr.  Hanford  No.  I  think  these  were,  in  a  sense,  the  six  factors 
the  panel  itself  felt  were  responsible.  One  had  to  do  with  lower 
standards  in  the  school,  a  change  in  the  curriculum,  more  in  the 
way  ot  electives,  fewer  required  courses,  television,  motivation, 
family,  and  the  period  of  turmoil. 

^ij^u^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      circumstantial  evidence  If  I 

could  be  permitted  a  more  general  comment  on  this  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking  about  here  are  factors  of 
quality  and  equality  in  education.  And  somehow  there  is  a  feeling 
abroad,  I  think,  that  these  two  are  somehow  incompatible. 

are  asking  about  the  high-scoring  students  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  their  performance  did  go  down.  It  happened 
there.  Ihe  emphasis  in  recent  years,  it  seems  to  me,  in  vz.ioi^al 
policy  has,  as  I  tried  to  say  in  my  comments,  been  focused  on 
f  more  students  the  year 

if  ?Q^A'   u  2.7  million  to  3.8  million  back  in  the 

late  1940s  but  also  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the  chvil 
rights  movement  and  brmg  more  students  into  the  system 

So  the  emphasis  has  been  on,  I  think.  Federal  policy  in  terms  of 
equality,  as  it  should  have  been.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  wha  w 
are  all  grasping  for  now  is  a  formula  by  which  we  caii  put  emt  ia- 
SIS  on  quality  m  education  and  join  it  with  an  emphasis  on  equaJity 
that  we  are  already  engaged  in. 

I  get  the  impression  from  Messrs.  Edmonds  and  Sang  that  ^-  ^ 
have  got  now  some  models  that  suggest  that  these  two  thing?  , 
be  done,  that  support  of  quality  as  they  ar.  i  dking  abo  in 
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education,  standards,  if  you  will,  expectations,  if  you  will,  but  how 
that  support  of  quality  is  not  going  to  threaten  equality  for  kids  in 
these  schools. 

What  it  is  really  doing  is  improving  their  chance  for  equality  in 
education.  So  that,  if  I  may  go  back  and  answer  the  question  Mr. 
Goodling  and  I  think  Mr.  Miller  have  raised  in  terms  of  Federal 
emphasis,  I  don't  presume  to  have  the  answer,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  in  terms  of  providing  an  emphasis  on  raising  standards,  qual- 
ity in  education,  and  keeping  on  with  the  struggle  for  equality, 
because  they  can  be,  I  am  sure,  joined. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  As  a  corollary  to  that,  do  you  think  those  top  one- 
quarter  students  who  took  the  test  they  felt  less  competitive  or 
more  competitive  in  placing  in  that  test  in  the  proper  position? 

Dr.  Hanford.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  SAT  is  a  very  small 
window  on  the  world,  but  it  does  provide  some  insight.  I  think 
there  is  less  competition.  There  has  been  for  some  years.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  the  early  part  of  the  decline  is  we  opened  up 
community  colleges  around  the  country.  We  made  higher  education 
accessible  to  a  great  many  more  people. 

At  the  same  time,  this  diminished  the  competition,  if  you  will, 
for  spaces.  But  I  think  society  demanded  less  in  that  period  of 
young  people.  I  think  this  was  shown  particularly  in  terms  of  their 
motivation. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  too,  and  I  think 
competition  does  play  a  role  in  it.  I  think  the  brief  answer  to  your 
question  was  **yes,  there  was  less  competition  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.'' 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 
Do  I  have  time  for  one  question  of  Mr.  Sang? 
Chairman  Perkins.  [Nods  affirmatively.] 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  You  mentioned  that  the  philosophy  in  your  school 
district  in  Jacksonville  is  that  the  students  would  rise  to  the  level 
of  expectancy,  and  that  you  had  somehow  fostered  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition and  achievement  in  the  school  systeni  even  between 
schools.  You  mentioned  cheering  when  the  comparison  between  the 
two  schools  was  announced. 

This  is  awfully  hard  to  achieve  since  I  think  it  is  a  societal 
problem,  too.  I  can  recall  when  a  school  millage  is  turned  down, 
usually  in  a  city  school  district,  they  say  they  are  going  to  end 
football  or  band  programs.  The  football  and  band  parents  really  get 
out  and  push  the  millage.  You  don't  very  often  see  English  litera- 
ture parents  for  millage  organized.  There  isn't  much  competition 
there. 

I  think  we  must  in  our  schools  show  that  there  should  be  a  spirit 
of  achievement  in  other  areas,  just  as  we  find  it  in  our  competitive 
sports.  That  problem  is  real.  I  have  never  seen  English  literature 
parents  organized  as  such  to  get  a  millage  passed. 

I  have  seen  football  and  band  parents  organized,  so  I  commend 
you  for  whatever  you  have  done  to  encourage  that. 

Mr.  Sang.  I  think  you  would  find  some  of  those  in  Jacksonville 
now,  and  the  reason  is  that  we  did  not  have  the  best  reputation. 
And  when  ^.hey  came  together  and  they  saw  that  we  came  from  a 
school  systv^m  that  had  been  disaccredited  to  being  the  only  large 
school  district  that  is  fuHy  accredited. 
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You  see,  when  they  are  talking  about  accredited  school  systems, 
they  are  not  talking  about  their  elementary  school.  So  what  we  did 
was  make  the  schools  equal.  If  we  didn't  have  to  make  them  equal, 
then  it  would  have  been  a  small  matter. 

For  every  school  district  who  have  their  schools  accredited,  what 
happens  is  some  schools  get  attention  and  the  others  don't  So  you 
see,  we  use  our  own  philosophy.  We  set  for  ourselves  a  level  of 
expectancy,  and  that  is  to  make  all  of  those  schools  equal.  So  by 
thi^  competition,  these  parents  are  proud  when  they  see  that 
Ihe  public  schools  came  in  first,  second,  and  third  place.  You  see, 
people  talk  about  how  poor  the  public  schools  are  and  how  good  the 
private  and  parochial  school  is.  You  see,  if  you  are  giving  $3,000  a 
year  or  $4,000  a  year  to  put  your  kid  in  a  private  school,  you  are 
not  going  to  go  out  and  say  that  is  a  poor  school  because  it  shows 
you  are  a  poor  judge  by  spending  that  amount  of  money.  So  you 
are  going  to  talk  in  favor  of  it. 

But  when  we  come  out  in  academic  competition  and  can  show 
that  we  win  just  like  in  football  or  basketball,  this  does  get  the 
excitement  going  and  the  youngsters  get  caught  up  into  it 

i^t  me  just  point  out  one  thing  about  the  programs.  You  asked 
earlier  about  the  Federal  programs.  I  think  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems IS  that  too  much  of  it  is  given  away.  It  doesn't  require  some- 
thing to  happen  on  the  part  of  the  person.  We  know  that  an 
individual  who  gets  involved  in  an  organization.  Congressmen  who 
get  involved  in  their  committee,  are  better  committee  members 
than  those  who  just  show  up. 

Well,  the  same  is  true  of  youngsters.  So  we  have  set  up  with 
these  youngsters  that  they  receive  their  compensatory  education 
after  school.  They  have  got  to  do  it  on  their  own.  Someone  said  how 
are  they  going  to  get  transportation?  They  get  transportation  down 
to  the  pool  hall  and  over  to  these  other  places  they  want  to  go,  so  if 
they  want  to  get  a  diploma  out  of  our  school,  then  they  get  over 
here  and  get  some  compensatory  education. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  those  schools  I  was  talking  about  which 
have  a  majority  of  black  students,  we  have  the  highest  after-school 
enrollment  in  those  schools  than  in  any  of  them  we  have.  And  that 
is  why  miracles  are  happening.  The  grades  that  they  are  making, 
they  have  learned  more— and  we  have  been  able  to  document 
this— out  of  those  classes  after  school  where  they  are  there  for  a 
purpose  than  they  had  over  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

We  can  document  it.  And  if  we  have  accomplished  anything 
today,  we  would  like  to  invite  you  to  Jacksonville  to  visit  us.  We 
would  just  hke  to  place  some  question  in  your  mind  as  to  is  what 
this  guy  IS  saying  really  true.  We  say  it  is  true.  It  is  there  and  it 
can  happen,  and  we  would  like  for  some  to  come  and  share  with  us 
what  IS  taking  place. 

Some  people  still  think  blacks  can't  learn.  That  is  ridiculous.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  provide  the  opportunity  and  place  the  motivation 
there.  Just  providing  the  opportunity  isn't  enough.  They  must  be 
motivated  in  order  to  achieve,  and  that  is  what  is  happening  We 
don  t  expect  a  thing  less  of  a  black  child  or  a  poor  child  than  we  do 
froni  a  white  child  or  a  rich  child.  Our  standards  are  all  the  same 
I  have  just  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Hampton  Institute  in 
Hampton,  Va.,  which  is,  I  feel,  one  of  the  best  academically  black 
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schools  in  the  country.  The  president  visited  me  recently,  and  we 
have  agreed  that  we  will  enter  into  an  agreement  where  we  will 
compare  the  grades  of  the  students  coming  out  of  Jacksonville— 
and  let's  first  qualify  it.  From  our  two  major  black  schools,  the 
students  have  gone  to  Hampton  Institute,  haven't  done  as  well  at 
Hampton  as  the  black  students  coming  from  the  North, 

So  we  made  an  agreement  that  we  are  going  to  run  a  correlation 
between  the  grades  that  the  students  make  in  our  schools  with  the 
grades  they  make  at  Hampton  Institute,  In  other  words,  if  they 
make  A's  for  us,  we  will  expect  them  to  make  A's  at  Hampton 
Institute;  if  they  make  B's  for  us,  B's  at  Hampton  Institute, 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  stopping  with  the  minimum  level.  We 
are  going  to  the  top.  That  is  what  has  happened.  And  it  is  true,  in 
my  opinion,  that  in  some  of  our  black  schools  where  we  did  not 
expect  as  much,  we  had  this  high  10  percent  that  could  score  but 
they  didn't  have  that  extra  push.  It  was  like  a  golfer  who  goes  out 
on  the  golf  course  who  will  play  well  with  someone  who  doesn't 
play  well,  but  he  doesn't  play  his  best.  He  gets  to  flubbing  around. 
But  when  he  goes  out  against  someone  who  is  real  good,  he  goes  up 
to  his  maximum. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  creating  there  by  establishing  the  high 
standards  where  the  students  will  rise  to  it.  We  feel  that  we  will 
get  good  results  out  of  what  we  have  agreed  to  do  with  Hampton 
Institute. 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman, 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller,  we  have  another  panel.  Do  you 
want  to  go  ahead? 
Mr,  Miller,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Miller, 

Mr,  Miller.  What  happens  to  the  45  percent  of  students  who  did 
not  pass  the  test  in  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Sang.  We  try  to  counsel  those  students  into  the  compensa- 
tory program.  We  don't  put  them  into  it  because  they  must  put 
themselves  into  it,  but  we  try  to  counsel  them  into  the  remediation 
classes  we  have  after  school. 

The  majority  of  the  students  go  into  them,  and  as  a  result,  by 
getting  support  and  training,  they  retake  the  test  and  pass  the  test. 
We  have  just  a  small  percentage  who  end  up,  by  the  time  they  get 
to  their  senior  year,  who  are  not  able  to  accomplish  it.  Some  just 
do  not  put  forth  the  effort, 

Mr.  Miller.  But  you  are  talking  about  11th  grade  students.  That 
is  45  percent  of  your  11th  grade  students  who  didn't  pass  it. 

Mr.  Sang,  That  is  right.  In  the  future,  since  we  have  our  new 
requirements  which  have  been  in  operation  the  last  2  years,  we 
expect  that  by  the  time  they  get  there  in  the  future,  they  better 
not  under  social  promotion,  and  we  won't  have  that  problem.  But 
we  have  them,  and  these  youngsters,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  it  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  you  could  take  a  youngster  after  school  or 
you  could  take  a  youngster  in  the  6  weeks  between  11th  and  12th 
grade  and  teach  him  to  do  the  things  he  hasn't  learned  to  do  in  the 
prior  11  years. 

But  I  am  telling  you  it  is  happening.  The  difference  is  there  is  a 
motivation  there.  We  have  set  a  standard  and  they  know  they  meet 
it  or  they  do  not  graduate. 
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Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  don't  understand.  At  least,  I  am  not  clear  on  the 
second  diploma  system.  You  have  two  systems  of  diplomas  or  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Sang.  Yes.  Actually  we  have  three.  We  have  one  which  can 
be  obtained  by  children  who  are  in  special  education  programs 
where  they  meet  the  requirements  of  special  education,  so  they 
graduate  with  a  special  education  diploma.  We  have  the  regular 
diploma  that  meets  the  regular  expectation  for  graduation. 

The  new  program  we  have  is  for  these  youngsters  who,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try,  if  they  have  been  properly  diagnosed  they 
cannot  meet  all  of  the  requirements  which  would  be  expected  for 
graduation  from  high  school.  They  do  not  qualify  for  special  educa- 
tion. They  are  right  above  that  mark.  But  they  just  cannot  read  at 
the  rate  or  compute  or  do  those  things  we  expect  from  them,  so  we 
have  developed  this  program  where  they  may  become  competent  in 
art,  they  may  become  competent  in  music,  they  may  become  com- 
petent in  plumbing,  welding,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  we  are 
gomg  beyond  just  the  typical  schools  like  a  school  center  might 
give  out  in  vocational  education  but  these  youngsters  cannot  meet 
it.  What  has  been  happening  in  the  past  is  if  they  couldn't  meet  it, 
they  just  promoted  them.  And  those  youngsters  became  frustrated 
and  dropped  out.  It  may  be  true  that  they  are  moved  to  the  next 
grade  without  having  done  anything,  but  once  they  get  there  they 
sit  there  and  cannot  read,  and  there  is  no  way  they  can  pass  their 
science. 

Most  school  districts  really  don't  have  nonsocial  promotion.  Oh, 
they  will  say  they  don't  have  social  promotion  any  longer,  but  what 
they  are  doing  is  they  will  keep  a  youngster  back  for  2  years  and 
go  ahead  and  promote  him.  We  do  not.  They  must  meet  the  stand- 
ard before  they  move. 

Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  Edmonds,  in  the  summary  of  your  paper,  "Effec- 
tive Schools  for  the  Urban  Poor,"  you  describe  some  qualities  of 
schools  and  you  also  have  heard  some  suggestion  here  that  all  of 
the  Federal  money  that  we  have  been  providing  has  really  not 
done  what  we  would  have  liked  it  to  do. 

I  understand  there  is  a  proposal  in  part  of  the  jobs  proposal  in 
the  President's  budget  to  put  additional  money  in  the  schools  to 
teach  in  theory  the  students  who  have  been  left  behind.  Why  would 
we  put  money  into  schools  that  don't  possess  these  qualities,  three 
out  of  five  of  them? 

Dr.  Edmonds.  If  you  did  it,  I  would  hope  you  would  do  it  to 
encourage  them  to  acquire  these  characteristics.  You  asked  earlier 
the  question  what  might  the  Federal  Government  consider  doing  in 
this  regard.  The  first  is  I  do  think  the  Federal  Government  needs 
much  better  measures  of  the  achievement  levels  it  gets  for  the 
money  it  spends.  You  need  much  better  instruments  for  assess- 
ment. 

Second,  you  do  need  much  better  rules  and  regulations  for  re- 
sponding to  the  evaluation  you  get.  And  finally,  I  think  you  do 
need  programs  that  become  less  categorical  than  they  have  been 
and  focus  more  on  school-based  intervention  in  a  set  of  circum- 
stances that  can  encourage  that  and  can  exploit  what  I  think  we 
know  now  and  can  put  you  in  a  much  better  position  to  hold 
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educational  decisionmakers  responsible  for  the  outcomes  they  get.  I 
hope  that  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  school-based  intervention,  again,  the  various 
descriptions  you  provide  of  the  effective  schools,  I  am  a  little  lost 
how  we  would  do  that  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Edmonds.  For  example,  you  made  reference  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  the 
m^'or  instrument  of  the  dissemination  of  Federal  conclusions  with 
respect  to  teaching  and  learning  of  any  organization  extant  in  the 
United  States,  including  any  private  or  public  university  or  college. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  could  become,  with  congres- 
sional encouragement,  much  more  aggressive  than  it  has  been  in 
the  dissemination  of  its  own  conclusions  about  what  do  we  think 
now  is  the  state  of  art  of  teaching  and  learning. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  does  not  do  much  of  that.  It 
encourages  inquiry,  it  encourages  research,  and  it  accumulates  that 
information.  But  it  is  not  particularly  forceful  because  it  has  not 
been  asked  to  be  in  representing  such  a  perspective  as  congression- 
al consensus  might  generate,  assuming  congressional  consensus 
might  be  possible  in  such  an  area. 

The  only  reason  I  am  giving  these  abbreviated  answers  

Mr.  Miller.  In  your  remarks,  the  suggestion  is  they  have  gone 
*  e  other  direction.  The  NIE  has  developed  the  conclusions  with 
which  you  disagree,  in  that  sense,  on  family  backgrounds  and 
expectations  of  students  lather  than  what  schools  can  positively  do. 
You  are  talking  about  a  $90  million  institution. 

Dr.  Edmonds.  Part  of  the  reason  I  make  optimistic  remarks  is 
Mr.  Weber  referred  to  the  fact  that  both  of  us  have  spent  a  devil  of 
a  lot  of  energy  in  the  last  10  years  trying  to  undo  what  we  saw  as 
the  damage  of  the  Coleman  report.  He  may  be  happy  to  know  that 
in  my  most  recent  public  meeting  with  Jim  Coleman  in  New  York 
City,  Jim  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  anyone  used  the 
Coleman  report  any  more  to  argue  that  poor  children  in  cities  were 
not  as  educable  as  anyone  else,  then  he  was  ready  to  repudiate  any 
such  interpretation. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  final  question.  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  your 
description  of  the  role  of  the  family.  I  read  it  as  you  saying  that 
educators  or  policymakers  look  to  the  family  and  make  the  decision 
about  what  level  of  attainment  children  from  that  kind  of  family 
can  reach. 

You  are  suggesting  that  that  is  not  the  case  at  all;  that  what 
should,  in  fact,  be  done  is  it  is  a  question  of  how  you  develop 
resources,  about  children  within  that  specific  school.  But  what  is 
the  relationship  of  the  family  to  success? 

Obviously,  we  like  to  see  our  children  in  a  beautiful  light  and  a 
successful  light,  and  we  may  be  more  inclined  to  talk  to  them  and 
spend  time  with  them  if  we  think,  in  fact,  they  are  developing  in 
that  fashion.  So  there  must  be  some  role,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the 
family  in  this  encouragement  process,  in  this  learning  process. 

I  just  wondered  if  I  am  understanding  your  suggestions  about 
what  is  not  the  role  or  what  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn. 

Dr.  Edmonds.  Some  things  we  know  about  the  family  affirm  and 
others  null.  First,  the  family's  primary  job  is  to  inform  the  schools 
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what  they  want  their  children  to  learn  when  they  send  them  there 
That  18  the  first  role  of  the  family. 

The  second  role  of  the  family  is  to  encourage  what  children  do  in 
school  as  much  as  possible.  And  when  families  do  that,  pupil  per- 
formance is  easier  However,  the  last  part  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant ot  all.  bchool  improvement  and  school  reform  cannot,  must 
not,  ought  not,  should  not  depend  upon  parent  participation  in 
*^j^ational  decisionmaking,  for  three  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  because  the  analysis  of  parent  participation  in 
^ucational  decisionmaking  does  not  reveal  that  it  always  works 
Poor  schools  often  turn  out  to  have  levels  of  parent  participation  at 
ouTy^  ^^^^  ^  schools.  I  don't  think  we  have  sorted  that 

I  think  I  would  encourage  NIE  to  pursue  that.  My  own  analysis 
IS  that  the  role  of  parents  in  educational  decisionmaking  has  more 
to  do  with  whose  idea  it  was.  That  is,  in  and  of  itself,  having 
tamilies  participate  in  schooling  is  not  necessarily  a  way  to  raise 
achievement  for  children  who  don't  do  well. 

But  I  do  in  general  terms  encourage  parent  participation  for 
reasons  of  citizenship  and  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  a  real  mixed  bag 
nnally  and  most  importantly,  public  school  systems  in  the  United 
btates,  in  my  judgment,  are  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  the 
prerequisite  to  raising  achievement  for  poor  children  is  to  compel 
their  families  to  participate  in  their  schooling  more  than  they  do 

We  have  many  national  rhetorical  campaigns  predicated  on  that 
gumption.  It  does  cause  me  to  ask  a  disquieting  question:  V/hat 
the  devil  do  you  do  for  children  whose  families  either  are  not 
interested  in  or  do  not  respond  to  their  schooling?  What  we  do  now 
IS  we  explain  their  low  achievement  away  by  saying  that  is  all 
you  can  expect  of  families  who  do  not  support  their  children's 
schooling. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  I  encourage  parent  participation  in  educa- 
tional decisionmaking.  On  the  other  and,  I  think  it  is  given  an 
altogether  exaggerated  attention.  It  is  too  tempting  for  educational 
decisionmakers  and  the  like  to  explain  away  the  lack  of  achieve- 
ment for  poor  children  by  the  fact  that  many,  many  American 
tamilies  do  not  now,  nor  do  they  plan  in  the  immediate  future,  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  their  children's  schooling. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  I  have  many 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  myself.  The  testimony  has  been  most 
interesting. 

I  would  like  to  wind  up  the  questions  by  asking  Mr.  Sang.  Do  you 
teel  you  have  value  received  from  the  compensatory  education 
program,  from  title  I  money  in  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Sang.  Yes,  I  do.  The  reason  I  do  is  because  of  the  way  we 
have  managed  it.  I  think  in  the  beginning  we  did  not  receive  the 
value  from  taking  in;  namely,  the  title  I  money.  But  I  think  it  was 
our  lault.  We  had  not  applied  it.  What  we  were  doing  was  actually 
moving  youngsters  out  of  the  class  into  special  laboratories,  and 
when  we  did  that,  they  were  missing  what  was  happening  in  their 
classrooms. 

So  we  have  been  evaluating  what  we  are  doing,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  own  management  and  planning,  I  think  too  many  times  in 
public  schools  things  that  happen  are  just  a  happening  and  it  isn^t 
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done  by  good  managerial  planning.  So  we  cleaned  up  our  act,  and 
as  a  result,  in  answer  to  your  question,  yes,  I  think  we  are  getting 
good  results  based  upon  what  we  have  done  in  using  that  money 
properly. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  do  you  think  it  is  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Sang.  No  question  about  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  niuch,  all  of  you  gentlemen. 
You  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Our  next  panel  is  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Goodman,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Dennis  Gray,  associate  director. 
Council  for  Basic  Education;  Dr.  David  Cavanaugh,  principal  of  the 
Worthington  High  School;  Mr.  William  Rosenbloom,  who  is  a 
parent  from  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

You  are  all  going  to  talk  about  curriculum  in  the  high  school,  as 
I  understand. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Kenneth  S.  Goodman,  Dennis  Gray, 
David  Cavanaugh,  and  William  Rosenbloom  follow:] 
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Prkpared  Statkmknt  ok  Kbnnkth  S.  Goodman,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Arizona 

The  major  edncatlonal  achievement  of  the  last  decade  was  the  rededlcatlon 
of  our  schools  to  equal  educatlc  il  opportunity  for  all  American  children  re- 
gardless of  race,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  background  of  parental  status.  The 
legal,  social,  and  moral  barriers  have  largely  been  knocked  down.    We've  re- 
moved some  of  the  de  facto  racial  and  ethnic  segregation  by  moving  children 
by  bus  out  of  racially  and  economically  segregated  neighborhoods  to  more  in- 
tegrUed  schools. 

But  such  actions,  though  necessary,  are  only  the  pre-requisites  to  the 
curricular  and  methodological  reforms  necessary  to  provide  a  true  educational 
"affirmative"  action  program.     In  fact,  both  the  profession  and  the  public 
arc  aware  that  there  has  been  Kttle  impact  of  any  of  these  changes  on  the 
wice  gap  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  schools  in  serving  the  privileged  and 
underprivileged  in  our  country. 

The  legal  barriers  are  gone.  Now  we  must  actualize  the  promise:  We 
must  truly  equalize  educational  opportunity.  TTiat's  the  challenge  of  cho 
80's. 

TTie  key  to  this  actualization  is  the  central  truth  that  education  must 
start  where  rho  learnerg  ^r^.     That  means  we  must  put  the  learners  at  the 
center  of  our  attention:     who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  where  they're 
going.     Equal  educational  opportunity  is  not  the  equal  chance  for  everyone 
to  become  the  same,  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  materials,  the  same  body  of 
knowledge.     Equal  educational  opportunity  is  the  right  to  grow,  to  expand, 
CO  become  more  fully  functional.     If  we»ve  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
minority  youth  and  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  country,  it's  because 
we've  made  them  adjust    to  the  school  rather  than  adjusting  school  Co  them. 

In  education,  as  in  so  many  other  attempts  to  eliminate  the  effects 
of  discrimination,  we  thought  simply  opening  closed  doors  was  enough. 
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But  all  that  opening  the  doors  meant  was  that  many  pupils  were  admitted 
to  classrooms  not  prepared  for  their  coming.    The  curriculum,  methods, 
material?;,  and  teachers  were  largely  not  open  to  the  differences  In  language, 
culture,  values,  and  exporlonr^  represented  by  their  new  pupils.    That  led 
to  frustration  and  disillusionment  for  pupils,  for  teachers,  for  parents. 

Some  teichers  found  chat  their  low  expect  tlons  were  proven  true  and 
some  privately  confirmed  c.  elr  belief  In  the  Inferlorl*^-'  of  minority  children. 
Parents  reacte  I  to  low  expecta^^^ons  and  demand  d  that  tevichers  maintain  "high 
St .ndards"  which  led  to  It  .enslfled  prt  jsures  on  puplla  and  narrowing  the 
classroom  experiences  to  thosr  calculated  to  strengthen  so-called  basic 
skills.    So  the  classroom    of  mlnorlf  pupils  became  areni^  ,  In  which  teachers 
:;trove  to  bring  a  devitalized  but  unyielding  curriculum  to  alienated,  unin- 
spired and  s^  netlno;;  hostile  pupils. 

Federal  projtrams  tf    Jed  to  Intensify  thruugh  financial  support  what 
was  already  not  working.    Specal  remedial  teachers  pu,         pupils  out  of 
their  reguLir  classrooms  for  extra  drill  on  Isolated  tkllls.     Federal  and 
state  guidelines  stressed  more  frequent  use  of  biased  standardized  tesLS. 
And,  in  turn,  the  test  led  to  narrowing  the  curriculum  eve    more  to  the 
things  the  test  tested.     Even  many  of  the  supposed  success  stories  of  these 
school  programs  have  often  turned  out  to  be  embittering  failures.  The 
scenario  often  goes  like  this: 

A  school  (or  school  system)  experiences  an  influx       minority  and/or 
lower  socloecononlc  level  pupils. 

Both  the  teachers  and    pupils  experience  Initial  discouraging  effects. 
Difference  becomes  labeled  deficiency. 

Schools  decide  "these"  children  are  low  achievers  because  they  have 
difficulty  learning. 
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The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  these  children  need  massive  doses  of 
basic  skills  and  more  formal  highly  structured  programs.    There's  no  time 
for  the  frills. 

So  the  schools  adopt  a  tlghtlv  sequenced  "direct  Instruction"  program 
that  deals  mechanistically  with  reading  with  lesser  amounts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  virtually  nothing  else. 

Tests  are  chosen  which  narrowly  focus  on  mechanistic  skills. 

After  a  shore  period  of  use  of  the  program,  three  to  six  months,  the 
children  are  tested.    To  everyone's  delight,  they  do  moderately  well  with 
the  group  mean  being  near  the  national  norms.    The  schools  announce  they  have 
achieved  a  successful  program  for  "these"  children.    But  as  time  continues, 
the  results  on  the  tests  become  less  distinctive  and  by  the  time  the  pupils 
are  In  middle  grades  they  are  showing  the  low  group  test  performance  they 
showed  before.    Furthermore,  the  pupils  have  been  turned  off  by  the  constant 
pressure  and  the  monotony  and  barrenness  of  classroom  activity. 

The  key  fallacy  Involved  in  all  this  Is  that  "these"  children,  as  a 
group,  have  difficulty  learning  and  that  accounts  for  low  achievement 
patterns.    When  they're  given  Intensive  drill,  they  do  in  fact  learn  what 
they're  being  taught.    There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  them  as  learners.  And 
they're  able  to  perform  well  on  tests  where  the  Items  are  much  like  the 
exercises  they've  been  drilled  on.    ^-ut  the  learning  Is  not  useful  or 
relevant  and  Is  narrowly  focussed  on  skill  for  Its  own  sake.    So  as 
standardized  tests  In  ascending  grades  begin  to  shift  away  from  Isolated 
skills  to  integration  and  use  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  the 
pupils  show  poorly. 

The  pattern  of  response  of  pupils  to  such  rigid,  narrow  and  barren 
skills  programs  Is  not  unique  to  minority  and  lower  socioeconomic  level 
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pupils.    But  many  of  the  more  privileged  pupils  have  several  things  going 
for  thera. 

1.  The  schools  and  teachers  tend  to  view  middle  class  pupils  positively 
and  orient  instruction  to  the  experiences  common  to  middle  class 
pupils . 

2.  Their  homes  provide  many  school-related  experiences  and  provide 

many  alternate  opportunities  to  develop  abilities  that  schools  value. 

3.  As  they  progress,  the  school  program  tends  to  broaden. 

All  this  narrowing  of  the  school  experience  fov  the  "disadvantaged"  has 
been  happening  in  an  era  in  which  the  schools  generally  have  been  undergoing 
severe  pressure  to  utilize  industrial  "systems"  approaches  and  cost  accounting 
procedures  to  show  that  tax  payers  are  getting  value  for  their  money. 

This  industrialization  has  particularly  taken  its  toll  from  underprivileged 
children.    "Accountability"  criteria  for  promotion  and  graduation  are  linked  to 
standardized  tests  or  to  criterion  referenced  tests.    High  failure  rates  create 
defeatist  feelings  among  pupils  and  low  morale  among  teachers  who  feel  they're 
being  blamed  for  the  inadequacies  of  the  system.     The  accountability  laws 
accomplish,  absolutely,  the  segregation  and  discrimination  which  were  once 
legally  mandated  but  now  is  done  in  the  name  of  achievement.     Even  patterns 
of  de  facto  neighborhood  segregation  are  being  reestablished  as  those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  flee  schools  with  low  test  scores. 

But  the  schools  can  achieve  the  goal  of  actualizing  equal  educational 
opportunity.    We  can  return  to  a  positive  path  of  accepting  the  learners  and 
their  cultures  and  building  the  professionalism  in  our  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators that  can  produce  universjally  effective  schools. 

Even  among  the  privileged  our  schools  have  not  tended  to  accept  the  full 
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range  of  differences  among  children.     Those  whose  interests,  values,  abilities 
vary  significantly  from  the  norm  have  not  been  well  served  by  inflexible 
curricula.     The  trend  toward  focus  on  "basic  skills"  and  minimal  competencies 
has  hurt  these  children,  too.     To  provide  equal  educational  opportunity, 
schools  must  accord     all    children  the  right  to  be  different  and  help  them 
grow.  too.    Too  many  creative  children  are  turned  off  by  schools. 

A  Historical  View 

Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  of  schools  as  a  democratizing  force  in  the 
development  of  our  nation,  with  free  education  available  for  all.  was  a  long 
time  in  developing. 

Our  first  century  was  long  past  before  we  could  claim  with  any  reality 
that  every  American  child  had  a  free  elementary  education  truly  available. 
And  not  until  a  combination  of  court  decisions,  child  labor  laws,  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  and  economic  changes  occurred  did  we  make  universally 
available  secondary  education.     The  comprehensive  high  school  was  slow  in 
its  evolution  and  it  still  has  not  shaken  off  the  narrowing  tradition  of 
secondary  education  as  preparation  for  the  university. 

Early  advocates  of  compulsory,   free  public  education  sold  the  public 
on  the  role  of  schools  as  the  crucible  or  melting  pot  that  made  loyal 
Americans  out  of  culturally  diverse  immigrants.     They  sold  the  immigrants 
on  education  as  the  socio-economic  ladder  into  the  middle  class.    They  sold 
industrial  and  political  leaders  on  the  need  for  an  educated  work  force  to 
function  in  a  modern  industrial  society.    That  meant  that  schools  aimed 
toward  conformity  to  a  narrow  norm  and  justified  that  in  terms  of  preparing 
pupils  for  their  roles  as  workers  and  citizens. 

As  schools  developed,  their  objectives  became  more  complex.     They  became 
concerned  with  education  for  citizenship,  for  mental  and  physical  health. 
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for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.    The  curriculum  which  had  grown  in  a 
largely  unplanned  way  in  response  to  various  traditions  and  pressures  needed 
to  become  more  rational  and  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  learners  and  the 
alms  of  education. 

Professionalism  in  education  began  to  develop  with  a  growing  base  in 
knowledge  of  learning,  teaching,  child  development,  and  curricular  theory. 

The  goals  of  professionalism  were: 

Schools  that  could  serve  our  pluralistic  American  society,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Schools  that  could  serve  each  and  ail  learners. 

Schools  staffed  by  knowledgeable  professionals  dedicated  to  their  pupils 
and  to  the  improvement  of  education. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  educators  tended  to  polarize.     Some  saw  an 
educational  science  emerging  with  an  explicit  quantifiable  technology  which 
would  solve  all  problems  of  teaching  and  luarning  an  explicit  detail  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  predictability. 

Others  saw  the  relationship  between  teaching  and  learning  as  more  subtle 
and  complex.     They  saw  education  in  essentially  humanistic  terms  and  the 
science  of  education  as  focussing  around  child  study,  curriculum  development 
and  the  professional  knowledge  of  teachers. 

It  was  John  Dewey  more  than  anyone  that  articulated  the  essentials  of 
humanistic  education  based  in  scientific  understanding  of  the  learning  and 
teaching  as  they  relate  to  developing  personal  and  social  needs. 

Though  Dewey  began  publishing  his  ideas  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  was  not  until  the  thirties  that  his  ideas  began  to  seriously  Influence 
schools  and  teaching.     Some  of  Dewey's  key  premises  were: 

-  Adapting  schools  to  learners  rather  than  making  learners  adapt  to 
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the  schools.    Accepting  their  differences. 

-  Defining  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  children  and  their  needs  and  placing 

the  child  at  the  center  of  concern. 

-  Viewing  the  role  of  the  school  as  accepting  learners  and  expanding  on 

where  they  are  when  they  come  to  school. 

-  Involving  children  in  learning  by  doing,  that  is  making  them  active 

participants  in  their  own  education. 

-  Integrating  the  curricxaum  and  centering  It  around  problem  solving 

experiences . 

-  Making  education  life  Itself  rather  than  preparation  for  living, 
■nie  era  of  the  30*8  and  was  a  period  of  great  Innovation  and 

experimentation  in  American  schools.    Much  of  this  Innovation  was  based  on 
the  work  of  Dewey  and  others  who  came  to  be  called  progressive  educators. 
Some  major  achievements  of  the  time  were: 

-  Expansion  of  social  studies  programs  organized  around  social  topics  and 
problems  and  Integrated  with  the  language  arts  through  "units". 

-  Elimination  of  non-promotion,  tracking,  and  ability  grouping  and  pro- 
vision for  grouping  within  heterogeneous  classes  by  Interest  and  pupil  choice 
In  order  to  serve  the  full  range  of  abilities.    The  work  of  social  psycho- 
logists had  strong  Influence  to  redefine  the  classroom  as  a  social  system. 

-  Organizing  the  curriculum  to  move  from  familiar  to  unfamiliar  and  from 
near  to  far  building  on  what  was  known  about  children's  conceptual  development. 

-  Focus  in  selection  of  content  on  function  and  relevance  for  the  learners. 
In  this  same  era.  a  child  study  movement  flourished  dedicated  to  providing 

teachers  wlch  as  much  insight  as  possiblo  into  children  and  their  natural 
physical  and  mental  growth  so  that  teachers  might  be  better  able  to  reach 
each  child. 
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I  don't  want  to  paint  a  picture  of  a  golden  age  In  education  or  claim 
that  these  changes  were  realized  In  all  or  even  a  majority  of  schools. 
American  schools  have  always  shown  a  wide  range  of  response  to  Innovation. 
What  I  want  to  show,  however.  Is  that  there  has  been  In  existence  for  some 
time  an  articulated  and  demonstrably  effective  base  for  dealing  with  serving 
all  children  and  expanding  on  cultural  pluralism  and  Individual  difference 
in  our  schools. 

In  1928,  Harold  Rugg  described  the  child-centered  school  In  this 
manner: 

"Pupils  are  alive,  active,  working  hard,  inventing,  organizing, 
contributing  original  ideas,  assembling  materials,  carrying  out 
enterprises.    As  individuals  and  as  social  groups  pupils  grow 
and  they  grow  in  their  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  to  organize 
machinery  for  handling  their  collective  affairs  as  well  as  in 
Individual  capacity  for  creative  self-expression." 

(Rugg.  1928.  p.  57) 
Somehow  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  events:     World  War  II.  the  huge 
expansion  of  our  schools  in  the  forties  and  fifties  to  cope  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  Sputnik  era  with  its  emphasis  on  academic  competition 
and  high  schievers.  the  tremendous  pressures  on  our  schools  that  the  civil 
rights  upheavals  produced,  and  of  economic  and  political  pressures  in  the 
current  era.  our  schools  lost  the  direction  set  by  the  progressives. 

What  our  schools  need  for  the  80's  is  a  new  progressive  education  built 
on  the  solid  base  of  the  original  movement  but  informed  by  new  scientific 
knowledge  about  human  development,  cognition,  language,  and  the  relationship 
of  teaching  and  learning.    This  new  progressivism  needs  to  be  focussed  on 
those  children  and  youth  whose  needs    our  schools  are  currently  not  according 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

A  key  tenet  of  the  neo-progressive  movement  must  be  accepting  cultural 
and  linguistic  difference  and  treating  it  as  strength  rather  than  weakness. 
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Several  decades  of  research  and  theoretical  development  have  supported 
the  wlsdoir.  of  starting  where  the  learner  is.    We  can  demonstrate  now  that 
all  children  learn  language  easily  and  well  and  that  the  form  of  language 
they  learn,  the  dialect  of  their  hon«  and  community,  is  the  one  best  suited 
to  their  needs  for  communication,  for  thinking  and  for  learning.  Starting 
where  the  learner  is  means  accepting  the  home  language  as  the  base  and 
helping  children  to  expand  this  base  in  and  out  of  school. 

Each  dialect  of  each  language,  we  now  understand  is  equal  to  all  others 
in  serving  the  language  needs  of  its  users.    All  dialects  are  systematic 
and  rule  governed.    All  provide  for  growth  and  change  to  meet  their  users 


If  pupils  come  to  school  with  a  language  other  than  English  then 
schools  must  accept  that  language  and  support  the  expansion  if  its  use 
while  assisting  growth  in  productive  and  receptive  control  of  English. 
We  cannot  impose  the  condition  on  non-English  speakers  that  they  must  first 
acquire  English  before  we  will  permit  them  to  learn  in  school. 

If  pupils  come  to  school  with  a  socio-regional  dialect  Vhich  has  low 
social  status  we  cannot  impose  on  them  the  condition  that  they  must  learn 
"standard"  English  before  they  may  learn  in  school.    And  if,  as  is  true  of 
most  bilinguals  in  the  United  States,  pupils  come  to  school  controlling  low 
status  dialects  of  two  languages  we  cannot    negate  this  strength  and  render 
them  "non-verbal". 

Similarly  in  recent  decades  ethnographic  research  has  demonstrated 
that  there  are  no  "culturally  deprived"  people.    All  children  bring  a 
cultural  heritage  to  school.    Schools  can  be  flexible  and  adapt  to  the 
cultural  pluralism  of  American  pupils  and  help  them  expand  on  their 
cultural  heritage.    In  doing  so  they  are  working  with  pupils  rather  than 
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at  cross  purposes  to  them.    There  is  no  need  to  force  pupils  to  choose  between 
what  they  are  and  what  they  want  to  become.    They  can  develop  pride  in  their 
ethnic,  linguistic,  and  racial  heritage  as  they  expand  their  ability  to 
function  in  wider  cultural  circles. 

From  cognitive  psychology,  we've  learned  that  learning  is  interactive: 
what  the  learners  already  know  and  believe  strongly  influences  how  they  will 
Interpret  new  experience  and  what  they  will  learn.    Dewey  preferred  the 
term  transaction,  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  learners  are  involved 
through  experience  with  their  environment.    Piaget  has  helped  us  to  under- 
stand learning  as  assimilation  and  acconmodation.    Learning  is  seen  as  a 
■  process  of  internal  growth  and  change  within  the  learner. 

All  of  these  developments  have  led  us  away  from  simplistic  passive 
views  of  learning  in  which  young  people  are  considered  empty  vessels  to  be 
filled  with  knowledge,  one  piece  at  a  time.    Schools,  to  be  successful  for 
all  pupils,  cannot  be  places  where  things  are  done  to  children.    They  must 
be  places  where  children  grow  through  useful  relevant  experience.  We've 
come  to  understand  that  literacy  develops  naturally  just  as  oracy  does  when 
language  is  meaningful  and  functional.    That  leads  to  holistic  literacy 
programs  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  using  real  meaningful  written  language 
from  the  very  beginning.    Research  helps  us  to  understand  the  driving  need 
to  make  sense  out  of  things  that  motivates  and  keeps  reading  moving.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  that  children  develop  schema  which  are  strongly 
influenced  by  their  cultures  which  they  use  to  predict,  organize,  and  compre- 
hend what  they  read.    It  helps  us  understand  that  we  learn  to  read  by  reading 
and  to  write  by  writing. 

Out  of  this  emerges  a  greatly  strengthened  foundation  for  the  child- 
centered  curriculum  Dewey  and  his  colleagues  advocated.    It*s  an  optimal 
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curriculum  for  actualizing  equal  educational  opportunity  because  it  sets 
neither  pre~requisites  for  learning  twr  limits  on  what  can  be  learned.  It 
is  not  a  curriculum  to  be  imposed  on  learners  but  a  curriculum  to  be  defined 
in  tenns  nf  the  learners  themselves.     It  is  sensitive  to  the  socio-cul tural 
and  personal  differences  among  learners  and  expands  on  strengths.    It  is 
open  not  closed,  positive  not  negative,  expansive  not  restrictive,  dynamic 
not  fixed.     It  views  knowledge  as  relative  to  the  learner.     It  sees  ends 
becoming  means  as  pupils  learn  to  learn. 

In  this  neo-progressive  view  schools  can  personalize  learning  while 
helping  children  to  use  and  respond  effectively  to  social  interaction, 
-That's  because  each  child  is  seen  as  unique  and  his/her  interests,  abilities, 
enthusiasms,  needs,  and  growth  patterns  are  respected. 

This  is  a  curriculum  that  is  sensitive  to  and  responsive  to  minority 
and  underprivileged  learners  because  it  is  sensitive  to  all  learners.  Its 
basic  principles  and  methods  are  the  same  in  the  inner  city  as  they  are  in 
the  affluent  suburbs  because  flexibility  is  their  most  essential  quality. 
It  builds  on  the  universal  human  attributes  of  language  and  learning  while 
being  adaptive  to  the  personal  and  social  differences  to  be  found  in  any 
classroom. 

The  role  of  the  teachers  in  the  new  progressive  classrooms  is  that  of 
facilitator,  guide,  monitor.    The  teachers  are  informed  professionals  able 
to  help  children  define  problems,  see  relationships,  identify  needs  and  seek 
solutions.    The  teachers  know  children  and  they  know  about  teaching,  learning, 
language,  and  the  structure  of  knowledge.    They  can  monitor  progress,  see 
developing  strengths,  help  pupils  find  their  way  around  barriers.      They  can 
shape  the  curriculum  to  take  advantage  of  the  learner* s  strengths.  They 
help  learners  define  their  aims. 
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The  matei^       of  learning  are  those  of  the  real  world  including  the 
connounity  ir-jti.  .    But  there  is  active  use  of    a  full  range  of  media  to 
bring  the  world  Into  the  classroom. 

An  evolution  of  school  texts  from  the  controlling  force  that  determines 
the  day-to-day  curriculum  to  resource  books  that  teachers  can  use  to  support 
a  flexible  program  needs  to  be  continued.    School  texts  have  deteriorated 
badly  in  quality  and  utility  as  a  result  of  the  back-to-basics  movenient, 
A  good  deal  of  the  progress  made  in  past  decades  to  make  texts  more  usable, 
interesting  and  more  relevant  to  learners  has  been  reversed.    Recent  texts 
are  overlayed  with  sterile  management  systems  keyed  to  narrowly  viewed 
skill  sequence^.      Publishers  Advertise  how  old-fashioned  the  ideas  In  their 
texts  arc. 

Teachers  may  need  to  set  aside  the  use  of  such  text  series  and  use 
other  resources  to  serve  the  varied  needs,  interests  and  ability  levels  of 
their  pupils. 

Our  classrooms  need  to  be  organized  so  that  teachers  can  make  learning 
ralevant  to  each  learner.    That  means  the  use  of  Interest  centers.    It  means 
paperback  and  hardcover  book  libraries  In  the  classrooms.    It  means  movable, 
modular  furniture  to  facilitate  individual  and  small  group  instruction.  A 
variety  of  staffing  plans  including  teams  composed  of  teachers  and  aides 
needs  to  be  used.    That  can  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  language 
difference  as  well  as  difference  In  Interest  and  ability.    It*s  less 
important  that  we  open  the  classrooir   -alls  than  that  we  open  the  curriculum 
and  minds  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

In  recent  decades  the  role  of  school  administrator  has  narrowed  to  that 
of  manager  of  the  industrialized  structured  system.    In  the  new  progressive 
tradition  the  principal  must  once  again  become  the  currlcular  leader 
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facilitating  and  guiding  the  professional  staff  and  making  sure  all  children 
are.  welcome  and  grovlng. 

The  entire  educational  profession  needs  to  be  revitalized  to  make  use 
of  new  knowledge  in  planning  the  new  progressive  curriculum.    Federal  pro- 
grama  can  be  very  useful  in  encouraging  the  research,  synthesizing  and 
dissemination  necessary  to  create  a  practical  program  teachers  can  implement. 
Particularly  our  teacher  education  colleges  need  to  develop  people  who  can 
translate  theory  and  research  Into  practice  through  ln-servl.ce  education 
for  teachers.    Highly  effective  teachers,  particularly  those  who  are  minority 
members  themselves,  need  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  themselves  through  such 
programs  as  teacher  educators  and  administrators  so  that  they  may  lead  the 
way  for  othera. 

Current  uses  of  standardized  tests  must  be  abandoned.    Nothing  has  been 
more  destructive  of  teacher  morale  and  curricular  relevance  than  the  abuse 
and  misuse  of  group  evaluation.    These  tests  are  the  chief  instrument  of 
institutional  discrimination  and  the  major  barrier  to  equalizing  educational 
opportunity. 

In  any  case,  neo-progressisra  has  useful  alternatives  to  offer: 
Self  evaluation.    If  children  are  involved  in  their  own  learning,  if 
the  alms  are  ^heir  alms  then  they  can  Judge  their  own  progress.    Have  I 
understood?    Am  I  learning?    Is  my  solution  to  the  problem  an  effective  one? 
What  else  do  I  need  to  know?    Am  I  making  progress?    These  are  questions 
teachers  car.  help  pupils  ask  and  answer.    No  evaluation  is  more  useful  than 
self  evaluation  in  planning  further  learning. 

Our  schools  have  been  preoccupied  with  evaluation  for  rewards  and 
punishments.  Se  we  confused  the  purposes  of  evaluation.  Evaluation's 
primary  purpose  is  to  see  where  learners  are  so  they  can  be  helped  to  grow. 
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Kld-watchlng.    Earlier  we  said  an  important  child  study  movement  was 
flourishing  in  the  30's.    Teachers  need  to  become  "kid-watchers"  once  again. 
They  neod  r.o  know  how  to  observe  learners  and  infer  their  strengths  and 
needs  so  that  they  can  facilitate  their  growth.    Teachers  spend  up  to  30 
hours  a  week  with  children  but  expensive  test  programs  have  undercut  their 
confidence  to  form  their  own  evaluative  judgements.     They've  come  to  believe 
that  a  test  written  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey  or  Iowa  City  and  administered 
In  a  few  hours  can  somehow  show  more  than  they  know  about  their  students. 
We  must  give  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  useful  evaluation  back 
to  the  teachers. 

Pvibllc  scrutiny.    The  public,  particularly  parents,  have  a  right  to 
know  what  our  schools  are  doing.    Parents  need  to  be  Involved  In  planning. 
They  deserve  regular  professional  reports  and  they  must  be  welcome  in  the 
schools.    They  need  the  help  of  professionals  in    knowing  how  to  judge  pupil 
progress.     That  means  they  need  help  In  developing  alternatives  to  "common 
sense"  views  of  what  schools  are  accomplishing. 

Conclusion 

The  new  prosressivtsm  I  am  calling  for  is  by  no  means  a  reality  yet.  But 
I'm  convinced  that  there  are  strong  forces  which  will  make  it  a  reality. 

One  force  Is  the  knowledge  base  I've  cited.     This  knowledge  base  from 
recent  scientific  inquiry  creates  a  strong  pressure  for  change. 

Another  force  is  rebellion  of  teachers  and  other  professional  educators 
against  the  dehumanizing  and  limiting  minimal  competency-accountability- 
systems  programs.      Teachers  have  been  pushed  too  far  and  their  alarm  for 
the  welfare  of  children  Is  causing  them  to  seek  positive  alternatives. 

But  the  major  pressure  Is  from  the  children  themselves.    We've  made  them 
a  promise:     that  promise  Is  equal  educational  opportunity.     They  will  not 
be  denied  that.     They  will  continue  to  reject  schools.  In  one  way  or  another, 
until  our  schools  become  truly  open  to  them  all. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dennis  Gray,  Associate  Director,  Council  for  Basic 

Education 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM;    OBSERVATIONS  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  Council  for  Basic  Education  Is  happy  to  present  a  view  of 
secondary  schooling  that  Is  Intended— as  I  understand  the  chairman's 
Invitation— to  help  supply  background  information  and  opinion  for  con- 
sidering any  legislative  Initiatives  affecting  secondary  schools  that 
may  come  before  the  committee  during  this  session. 

First,  a  few  words  about  the  Council  for  Basic  Education,  a  paragraph 

borrowed  from  The  Washington  Post  for  the  purpose  of  baring  our  biases 

from  the  beginning: 

In  the  education  business— where  beguiling  gImmlcNS 
come  and  go  with  the  regularity  of  trouser  cuffs— 
the  Council  stands  like  some  unchanging  force  of 
nature.    From  Its  founding  In  1956,  It  has  argued 
over  and  over  for  a  single  proposition:    that  the 
main  purpose  of  schools  Is  to  teach  children  ar 
"aristocracy  of  basic  subjects"— reading,  writing, 
literature,  mathematics,  history  and  government, 
science,  foreign  languages  and  the  arts.  Anything 
that  distracts  them  from  that  purpose, ,, makes  the 
Council  cranky  and  quarrelsome. 

Most  people  do  not  know  It,  but  the  term  "basic  education"  was 
Invented  by  the  founders  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  back  in 
1956,  when  they  wanted  a  new  term  to  describe  the  kind  uf  public  school 
education  that  they  advocated.    They  believed  that  there  are  some  subjects 
that  alj_  students  should  study  and  master  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Putting  It  another  way,  they  believed  that  some  subjects  are  more  Important- 
far  more  Important— than  others. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Clifton  Fadlman,  a  pioneer  member  and  spokesman 
for  the  Council,  explained  the  rationale  of  selecting  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  foreign  languages,  and  the  arts  as  basic  subjects. 
It  was,  Fadlman  said. 
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..•not  a  matter  of  accident.   Nor  Is  it  a  matter 
of  oreference.   The  teacher  may  not  teach  only 
what  happens  to  Interest  him.   Nor  may  the  student 
choose  to  be  taught  only  vihat  happen^  to  Interest 
him.   The  criteria  of  choice  are  many  and  far  from 
Immutable.    But  there  Is  an  essential  one.  Basic 
education  concerns  Itself  with  those  matters  which, 
once  learned,  enable  the  student  to  learr  all  the 
other  matters,  whether  trivial  or  complex,  that 
cannot  properly  be  the  subject',  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling.    In  ot^^er  words,  both  logic 
and  exp^rl^ince  suggest  tha^  certain  subjects  have 
generative  power  and  others  do  not  have  generative 
power. 

...Amonq  Lthe]  subjects  [with  ge  2rat1ve  power]  are 
those  that  deal  wi'.h  language,  whether  or  not  ^ne*s 
own;  forms,  figures  and  numbe-s;  the  laws  of  nature; 
the  past;  and  the  shape  and  behavli..-  of  our  common 
hone,  the  earth.    Apparently  these  master... subjects 
,    endow  one  with  the  ability  to  learn  the  minor  or 
self-terminating  subjects.    They  also  endow  one, 
course,  with  the  ability  to  learn  the  higher,  more  2 
complex  developments  of  the  master  subjects  themselves. 

The  idea  of  a  basic  and  limited  curriculum  w.s  not  a  new  one  in  1956, 

of  course,  but  events  and  trends  In  public  schooling  then  and  now  amply 

demonstrate  that  the  nation's  commitment  to  basic  educa*-1on  Is  far  from 

unshakeable. 

The  tides  of  educational  fashion  are  powerful,  unpredictable  and 
erratic.   As  a  result,  sensible  generalizations  about  the  vastly  heterogeneous 
array  of  secondary  schools  In  this  country  are  elusive.   But  I  won't 
let  that  deter  me  from  responding  to  the  committee's  request.    Nor  will 
I  dwell  lengthily  on  the  many  examples  of  excellence  In  the  schools  that 
bolster  the  Council's  bedrock  optimism  about  the  future.    Instead  (and 
^-1  keeping  with  The  Washington  Post's  characterization),  I'll  m^^nly  be 
cranky  and  quarrelsome. 

I  feel  that  way  because  th«-  condition  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
in  America  reminds  me  sadly  of  the  condltlc.i  of  too  many  American  cities- 
undisciplined  sprawl  at  the  edges  and  creeping  decay  at  the  core.  The 
high  schoG     of  the  nation  are  afflicted  with  curriculum  sprawl  and  are 
blighted  by  the  deblllta   on  of  teaching  and  learning  <n  the  basic 
subjects. 
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Just  as  cities  have  found  ways  to  prevent  the  death  of  urban  life 
and  eveli  to  restore  its  vigor,  schools  must  arrest  the  decline  of  learning 
and  renew  their  capacity  for  basic  education.    This  means  finding  agreement 
in  every  school  district  to  limit  whn  citizens  want  their  schools  to 
accomplish  and  to  concentrate  energies  on  a  modest  set  of  goals.  An 
accumulation  of  courses,  electives,  governmental  mandates,  court  decisions 
and  experimental  programs  has  sapped  the  ability  and  the  will  of  high 
schools  to  assure  their  graduates  of  mastery  in  basic  academic  subjects, 
the  subjects  that  enable  people  to  learn  whatever  new  knowledge  and 
skills  life  may  demand. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  now  just  past  ten 
years  old,  has  sent  America  a  gloomy  report  card.    The  achievement  of  9, 
13,  and  17-year-old  students  in  several  of  the  basic  subjects  has  been 
surveyed  twice  in  ten  years.    What  is  the  record  of  the  17  year-olds, 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors?    Only  in  reading  has  there  been  no 
decline;  reading  scores  have  held  steady  in  the  1970s— not  high,  but 
steady.    In  science,  writing,  social  studies  and  mathematics,  scores 
have  dropped.    Student  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  writing  (capitalization 
and  punctuation)  has  not  fallen  off,  but  content  and  coherence  have 
worsened.    Achievement  in  social  studies  has  dropped  badly,  along  with 
students'  knowledge  of  politics.    In  math  also,  these  older  students 
have  not  fared  well.    A  report  released  last  September  tells  of  a  troubling 
weakness  in  problem-solving  and  gives  no  cause  for  joy  about  computation 
skills.    The  good  news  about  improved  mathematics  achievement  among 
younger  black  students  does  not  apply  to  their  elders  in  high  schools. 
You  might  want  to  raise  one  cheer,  however,  for  improving  mastery  of 
metric  terminology  as  the  nation  centimeters  toward  the  goal  of  joining 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  measuring  metrically.^ 

I  turn  now  to  some  observations  on  the  high  school  curriculum,  a 
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word  meaning,  1n  Nell  Postman's  phrase,  "a  course  of  study  intended  to 
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train  or  cultivate  both  mind  and  character. 

You  must  recognize  from  the  start  of  this  discussion  that  I  may 

sometimes  blur  Important  differences  among  the  many  courses  of  study 

that  usually  are  compressed  Into  the  word  curriculum: 

PUBLISHED  CURRICULUM:  (1)  What  Is  written  In  statutes,  regulations, 
  board  directives,  and  district  guides. 

(2)  What  Is  contained  In  textbooks,  which 
control  90%  of  classroom  time  and  which 
are  heavily  Influenced  by  what  sells  In  Texas 
and  Cal Ifornia, 

TESTED  CURRICULUM:  What  testmakers  think  students  have  had 

a  chance  to  learn, 

TAUGHT  CURRICULUM:  What  teachers  present  In  classrooms; 
  students  may  engage  In  part  of  It. 

REAL  CURRICULUM:  Whatever  students  actually  learn, 
 '  In  school  or  elsewhere. 

For  the  most  part,  I  will  be  trying  to  talk  about  the  published  curricu' 

the  fiction  we  all  share  about  what  our  children  are  studying  for  6.5 

hours  a  day  and  180  days  a  year  through  four  years  of  high  school. 

It  is  now  conwon  to  hear  the  high  school  curriculum  described  as  a 
failed  attanpt  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  as  ny  metaphor  of  urban 
sprawl  suggested.    Curriculum  sprawl  is  variously  temed  a  smorgasbord; 
a  patchwork;  an  accretion  of  watered-down  requirements,  flabt^  electives, 
and  slapdash  mini-courses;  altogether  lacking  in  coherence  and  deficient 
in  value  for  the  purpose  of  general  education. 

A  survey  of  high  school  principals  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  in  1977  revealed  that  in  the  preceding  five  years  35%  of  the 
schools  sampled  had  increased  the  number  of  course  requirements  and  64% 
had  increased  their  offerings  of  electives.^ 
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This  is  a  case  of  more  equalling  less:    giving  more  to  teachers 
and  students  means  having  less  time  for  each  task.    And  when  time  is 
stolen  from  basic  subjects— the  subjects  that  are  the  building  blocks  of 
life-long  learning— students  are  cheated. 

Let's  list  some  of  the  programs  funded  by  the  Congress  and  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  that  add  to  the  high  school  curriculum: 

Law-related  education  civic  and  citizenship  education 

Vocational  education  Energy  education 

Career  education  Metric  education 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education     Population  education 
Marine  and  aquatic  education 
While  acknowledging  the  praiseworthy  goals  of  all  these  programs,  is  it 
inappropriate  to  question  their  importance  relative  to  basic  learning 
skills,  or  to  the  basic  subjects  urged  by  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education,  or  to  programs  in  aid  of  disadvantaged  students? 

Along  with  the  Congress,  state  legislatures  compete  for  the  precious 
time  of  high  school  students.    The  following  table  illustrates  the 
willingness  of  states  to  weaken  the  power  of  schools  to  do  anything  well 
by  compelling  them  to  do  too  much. 
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PERCENT  OF  STATES  WITH  LEGISLATED  SUBJECTS 


Basic  Subjects 

Percent 

Other  Subjects 

Percent 

U.S.  history 

64 

Alcohol  and  drugs 

68 

English 

56 

Physical  education 

66 

Government 

54 

Health 

53 

Geography 

40 

Driver  training 

36 

Mathematics 

28 

Morals 

28 

Science 

24 

Fire  prevention 

24 

Humane  treatment  of  animals 

22 

Foreign  languages 


Arts 


12 


Agriculture,  free  enter-         Under  20 
prise,  conservation,  but  over  10 

consuner  education,  vocational 
education,  temperance,  & 
venereal  diseases 


Under  10  First  aid,  sanitation, 

traffic  safety, 
&  Bird  Day 


Under  10 


Source:    Phi  Delta  Kappan.  Oct,  1979 
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Plainly,  both  federal  and  state  legislators  share  In  the  national 
penchant  for  Inventing  a  new  course  to  cure  any  freshly-discovered 
social  111.    Ready  as  we  are  to  make  our  schools  the  engines  of  reform, 
we  have  depleted  their  capacity  for  basic  education. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  heightened  awareness  throughout  the  nation 
of  a  need  to  strengthen  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  basics.    Let  me 
mention  some  of  the  hopeful  signs  that  can  be  seen  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education. 

Possibly  the  most  constructive  effect  of  the  back-to-basics  movement 
is  a  belated  emphasis  on  basic  learning  skills  and  on  remediation  for 
students  still  in  school  who  failed  to  master  them  in  the  early  grades. 
The  1977  NIE  study  previously  mentioned  found  that  78%  of  high  schools 
had  Increased  their  attention  to  basic  skills  in  the  preceding  five 
years  and  that  82*,  had  students  from  grades  10-12  in  math  remediation, 
87%  in  remedial  reading. 

Another  widespread  indicator  of  mood  is  the  so-called  minimum 
competency  testing  movement,  which,  although  susceptible  to  misuse,  is 
now  Present  in  sofne  form  in  40  of  the  50  states.    The  laudable  premises 
of  this  effort  are  that  all  students  can  learn  and  that  ways  can  be 
found  to  insure  that  they  do. 

We  are  seeing  new  and  welcome  indications  that  fewer  electives  are 
being  offered  as  substitutes  for  required  basic  courses  and  that  the 
popularity  of  mini-courses  is  waning. 

Concern  for  the  improvement  of  wriMng  skill  ,  is  burgeoning,  partly 
in  the  f -  tti  of  better  sequencing  of  writiiiq  courses  throughout  the 
currlr  .lum  and  partly  in  workshops  i.o  help  teachers  become  better  writers 
thp  .elves.    The  Council  for  Basic  Education  is  active  on  this  front. 
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One  encouraging  example  of  Interest  1n  the  schooling  of  gifted  and 
talented  students  Is  a  52%  Increase  over  the  last  four  years  In  the 
number  of  examinations  taken  as  part  of  the  College  Board's  Advanced 
Placement  Program.^  Originally  designed  to  permit  bright  and  Industrious 
high  school  students  to  complete  coUege-level  work  while  yet  In  secondary 
school,  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  produces  the  added  benefit  of 
raising  the  sights  of  teachers  and  students  throughout  a  school. 

The  trends  of  1980  arc  not  entirely  happy,  however.    Several  of  the 
basic  subjects  arc  threatened  by  a  combination  of  forces: 

-  A  destructively  narrow  definition  of  basic  education, 
one  limiting  It  to  the  traditional  Three  R  s. 

-  Budget-cutting  aimed  at  subjects  that  have  been 
mistakenly  labelled  frills,  the  arts  and  foreign  languages, 
especially. 

-  A  continuing  parade  of  rival  "educations,"  from 
cardlo-pulmonary  resuscitation  to  hunter  education. 

-  An  exaggerated  concern  for  career  education,  which  often 
means  sacrificing  basic  subjects  for  "experiential 
education"  or  trendy  courses  that  falsely  appear  to  be 
good  preparation  for  the  work  place. 

Specifically,  science,  foreign  languages,  the  arts,  and  mathematics 
are  in  trouble* 

The  National  Science  Foundation  says  that  science  Instruction  Is 
hard  aground  In  the  schools.    Over  two  decades  of  fast  sailing  ended  In 
1977  when  an  ocean  of  federal  money  dried  up.    In  1980  more  than  half 
of  American  high  schools  require  only  one  year  of  science  study,  usually 
completed  by  the  end  of  tenth  grade.    Moreover,  there  has  been  considerable 
slippage  on  the  gains  achieved  In  the  post-Sputnlk  heyday.   Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  high  schools  used  the  much-pralsed.  NSF-supported  biology 
curriculum  before  the  dwindling  of  funds  three  years  ago;  that  fraction 
has  now  fallen  to  15%.    In  physics,  the  drop  has  been  from  14%  to  4%. 
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Roughly  a  tenth  of  high  school  teachers  believe  they  are  unqualified  to 
teach  an  asslqned  course.    There  Is  often  too  little  money  for  laboratory 
equipment  and  materials;  thus,  laboratory  Instruction  Is  fast  disappearing. 
In  the  face  of  the  science-related  problems  that  confront  us  In  energy, 
transportation,  defense  and  the  environment,  the  situation  Is  dire. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  more  urgent  need  for  science  literacy— the  capacity 
for  critical,  rational  thinking  about  public  policy  coupled  to  an 
understanding  of  scientific  principles  and  tnethods?^ 

Foreign  languages  and  the  arts  have  never  been  well -supported  In 
the  public  schools.    Course  offerings  In  these  subjects  constitute  no 
more  than  5%  to  8%  of  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  In  high  schools, 
while  student  enrollments  In  foreign  languages  make  up  only  2%  to  15%  of 
total  course  enrollments,  depending  on  the  size  of  schools  (smaller 
schools  have  ^ewer  offerings).    The  figures  for  the  arts  are  lower,  2%  to 
7"^  of  enrollments.     When  budgets  are  being  tightened,  any  courses  not 
required  for  everyone  (for  example,  English)  are  esoeclally  susceptible 
to  cutbacks.    This  appears  to  be  the  ^ate  of  foreign  languages  and  the 
arts. 

The  jeopardy  of  foreign  languages  flies  In  the  face  of  their  Importance 
to- achieving  mastery  of  standard  English  and  In  addition  hardly  squares 
with  the  nation's  sudden  awakening  to  the  Importance  of  International 
studies,    A  presidential  commission  has  recently  reminded  us  of  our 
almost  total  Inability  to  teach  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Arabic  In 
our  hlqh  schools,  even  though  our  future  Is  surely  connected  to  speakers 
of  these  languages.    What  may  be  worse  Is  our  hopelessly  dilettantish 
approach  to  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  even  when  we  do  study 
them.    Here  Is  an  Informed  observation  that  may  help  to  dispel  the 
doubts  of  any  who  seriously  question  the  Importance  of  foreign  language 
study: 
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If  18  percent  of  all  public  school  students  In  grades 
7-12  study  a  modern  foreign  language,  and  If  90  percent 
of  those  students  are  In  the  first  or  second  year 
course,  then  only  l.R  percent  of  American  students 
ever  reach  the  third  year  or  higher.    Let  us  grant 
that  In  any  given  class  that  figure  might  creep 
up  to  4  or  5  percent.... Rut  the  same  figure  In 
practically  every  other  advanced  nation  would  be 
close  to  100  percent.    Indeed,  many  Third  World 
nations  now  boast  similarly  high  percentages. 
Thus,  the  United  States'  neglect  of  modern  foreign 
language  study  In  the  schools  Is  an  absolute 
anomaly  among  nations. 

The  statement  Is  taken  from  "Foreign  Languages  In  tne  American 
School,"  a  paper  prepared  by  S.  Frederick  Starr  of  the  Kennan  Institute 
for  Advanced  Russian  Studies  for  President  Carter's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies.    Starr  contends  that  our  "traditional 
neglect"  of  foreign  language  study  was  "enshrined  and  even  legitimated" 
by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  with  the  result  that 
foreign  language  teaching  still  lacks  a  proper  foundation  In  schools. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  has  Insisted 
that  foreign  language  study  Is  part  of  basic  education,  not  a  frill  or 
an  adornment  of  the  elite.    The  basic  Importance  of  foreign  language 
study  for  Americans  has  never  been  more  evident  that  It  Is  today,  when 
people  are  not  only  talking  globally  but  beginning  to  think  and  act 
globally. 

The  last  of  the  basic  subjects  now  In  marked  difficulty  In  the 
high  schools  Is  mathematics.    The  "new  math"  has  fallen  Into  disfavor, 
especially  with  teachers  and  parents,  who  never  did  cotton  to  It  or 
learn  to  cope  with  It.    Math  educators  now  acknowledge  that  the  new  math 
failed  In  elementary  schools.    There  Is  confusion  and  conflict  about 
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what  should  or  will  happen  to  math  Instruction  In  secondary  schools. 
While  professional  disagreements  can  only  be  harmful  to  the  education  of 
our  children,  we  must  recognize  that  the  majority  of  high  schools  require 
only  one  year  of  mathematics— yet  another  cause  for  concern. 
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I  wm  end  this  discussion  of  curriculum  trends  by  mentioning  four 
others,  the  first  three  having  been  Identified  recently  by  Scott 
Thomson,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.    At  the  Council  for  Basic  Education,  we  see  all  of 
then  as  constructive  and  promising. 

-  New  courses  are  being  created  to  help  students  achieve  "computer 
literacy     a  development  not  to  be  confused  with  computer-assisted 
instruction,  which  has  produced  mixed  results  at  best. 

-  New  research  on  brain  functioning  Is  beginning  to  Improve  our 
understanding  of  differing  styles  of  learning  and  thus  our 
approaches  to  teaching. 

"   I^!rf^5*ul\^"  physical  education,  especially  In  the  later 
years  of  high  school.  Is  moving  away  from  traditional  team 
sports  and  toward  Individual  sports  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  men  and  women  for  a  lifetime. 

-  History  is  the  subject  of  a  renewal,  partly  because  of  the 
global  awareness  previously  mentioned,  partly  because  of 

a  belief  that  history  became  lost  In  the  shuffle  of  social 
studies,  and  partly  because  of  Frances  FItzGerald's  alanns 
about  history  textbooks  In  her  recent  book,  America  Revised,'^ 

I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  Commission 
the  Place  of  History  In  the  Schools,  now  at  work  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Institute  for  Educational  Affairs.    The  commission  Is  scheduled 
to  report  In  late  1980.    I  will  make  sure  that  the  committee  receives  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  high  school  curriculum  at  the  start 
of  the  1980s,  It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  winds  of  reform  are  blowing 
briskly.   John  Henry  Martin,  author  of  the  1974  jfflce  of  Education 

The  Education  of  Adolescents. said  recently  that  "the  time  has 
come  to  agree  upon  a  more  circumspect  and  modest  set  of  alms  for  the 
American  high  school. Historian  Diane  Ravltch  sets  the  proper  agenda: 
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The  schools  must  concentrate  on  doing  well  that 
which  they  are  fitted  to  do  best.    The  schools 
are  the  only  community  agency  in  which  young 
people  niiygain  a  liberal  eUuC/ition,  an  education 
that  emphasizes  Intellectual  growth  and  that 
prepares  students  to  assume  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizens  in  a  free  society. 
Even  if  nothing  else  were  to  change,  the  reordering 
of  the  schools'  priorities  would  itself 
constitute^jn  important  reform  in  secondary 
education. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  learn  to  say  no  to  the  endlessly  multiplying 
assignments  that  are  given  to  schools.    Next,  there  nxist  be  movement 
toward  consensus  in  defining  a  basic  curriculum,  a  definition  broader 
than  the  Three  Rs.  but  inhospitable  to  courses  in  dairy  products  or 
hygiene. 

The  high  school  curriculum,  however  defined,  can  never  be  more  than 
the  means  to  reach  the  desired  ends  of  schooling.    On  behalf  of  the 
Council  for  Basic  Education.  I  urge  the  following  goal  for  curriculum 
reform: 

It  should  be  the  central  purpose  of  the  public 
schools  to  ^ive  instruction  in  the  basic  learning 
skills  (reading,  writing,  and  computing)  and  in 
the  fundamental  intellectual  disciplines  (English, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  foreign  languages, 
and  the  arts)  to  the  end  that  all  students  attain 
the  capacity  for  independent  thought. 

Schooling  thus  defined  is  the  cornerstone 
on  which  all  other  forms  of  education  must 
rest:    education  for  citizenship,  for  careers 
in  a  free  enterprise  economy,  for  cultural 
and  personal  enrichment,  and  for  membership 
in  society.  ^ 

A  thoroughly  discouraging  fact  in  this  business  of  rebuilding  a  curriculum 
is  that  few  changes  are  more  difficult  to  fashion.    The  impediments  ere 
formidable: 
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-  The  power  of  the  college  curriculum  to  Influence  curriculum 
planning  for  high  schools,  whether  or  not  It  should,  because 
It  is  the  model  most  familiar  to  the  planners  and  because  it 
dictates  college  preparatory  studies. 

-  State  or  local  decisions  on  adapting  textbooks,  which  often 
are  made  with  scant  attention  to  the  advice  of  curriculum 
planners. 

-  The  tenptatlon  t^  teach  mainly  what  will  be  covered  by  standardized 
achievement  tests. 

-  Ambiguity  or  conflict  about  who's  In  charge— teachers,  taxoavers 
hoard  members,  or  legislators. 

-  The  capacity  of  teacher  training  and  tenure  to  sanctify  the 
status  quo. 

-  Ambivalence  toward  federal  Involvement— dollars,  yes;  governance. 

-  Inertia,  the  general  resistance  to  change  that  is  common  to 
most  Institutions. 

-  Oeflclencles  among  school  leaders  In  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  effect  change. 

-  The  fragmentation  of  power  among  competing  Interest  groups, 
especially  teacher  unions,  school  boards,  and  legislators, 
with  students  and  parents  having  almost  no  power. 

-  Unavoidable  conflicts  amonn  valued  priorities  in  an  era  of 
dwindling  resources. 

Perhaps  the  most  disquieting  thought— and  the  most  compelling  reason  to 

get  on  with  the  job  of  making  schools  concentrate  on  what  they  can  do 

best— is  Neil  Postman's  Idea  that  the  preeminent  curriculum  in  America 

Is  television.    His  raw  statistics  don't  tell  the  whole  story,  but  they 

are  appalling  enough.    Schooling  takes  13  years  and  11,500  hours.  In 

those  same  years  television  commands  15,000  hours  from  the  typical 

youth,  almost  30t  more  than  school.    Adding  time  spent  with  records, 

radio,  and  films,  the  total  comes  to  some  20,000  hours,  nearly  double 
1 3 

the  claim  of  schools.       I  recommend  that  you  read  Postman's  essay, 
understand  his  argument  that  television  opposes  all  the  essential  values 
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and  methods  of  school,  and  conclude  with  him  that  schooling  must  become 
a  stronger  counterforce  to  television. 

Postman's  call  for  more  effective  schools  brings  me  to  my  final 
point,  which  might  well  be  headlined  "The  Irrelevance  of  Curriculum." 
What  I  mean  to  say  Is  that  curriculum  repair  In  and  of  Itself  win  not 
produce  better  teaching  and  learning.    If  curriculum  Is  the  word  for 
what  we  want  students  to  learn,  then  whether  they  learn  It  depends  on 
whether  their  school  is  effective,  not  on  what  was  decided  their  curriculum 
would  be.    In  recent  years,  researchers  have  begun  to  discover  what 
makes  an  effective  school.    A  good  place  to  begin  a  review  of  these 
Important  findings  Is  a  book  from  England  called  Fifteen  Thousand  Hours 
by  Michael  Rutter  and  several  colleagues.^*   Rutter  reports  on  an  eight- 
year  study  of  twelve  London  secondary  schools,  proving  conclusively  that 
schools  have  a  great  effect  on  children  and  that  It  matters  which  school 
children  attend.    The  proof  that  schools  do  make  a  difference  contradicts 
the  destructive  nonsense  that  has  ruled  much  educational  thinking  for 
fifteen  years. 

Rutter's  counterpart  in  the  United  States  is  Ronald  Edmonds,  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  and  also  Senior 
Assistant  for  Instruction  to  Chancellor  Macchiarola  of  the  New  York  City 
public  schools.    Edmonds  has  just  begun  a  pilot  program  In  32  New  York 
City  schools  to  test  whether  the  characteristics  of  effective  schools 
can  be  transplanted.^^   The  work  of  Rutter  and  Edmonds  bears  close 
watching  by  all  who  care  about  the  quality  of  American  schools. 

As  an  attachment  to  this  statement,  I  am  providing  the  committee 
with  a  draft  of  materials  now  In  preparation  at  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education  that  v^m  amalgamate  Information  on  school  effectiveness. 
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Successful  schools-those  where  children  learn-have  an  ethos  made 
up  of  six  characteristics: 

1.  Pervasive  emphasis  on  academic  achievement. 

2.  Strong  academic  leadership  by  the  principal. 

3.  Clear  expectations  that  all  can  and  will  learn. 

4.  Regular  academic  testing  to  measure  progress. 

5.  A  climate  of  orderliness, 

6.  Reinforcement  from  p^^rents  and  other  citizens. 

The  Council  3Jon  will  publish  a  guide  to  what  makes  an  effective 
school  as  part  of  our  effort  to  help  parents,  teachers,  administrators 
and  school  boards  to  reverse  curriculum  sprawl,  to  revitalize  the  basic 
subjects  at  the  core  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  strengthen  the  effectiven 
of  teaching  and  learning  In  American  schools. 

From  Its  Inception  In  1956,  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  has 
^dfr.Jy  oeTleved  that  there  Is  an  Inseparable  connection  between  the 
'Ivu    of  American  democracy  and  the  pxcellence  of  American  public 
nstitutlons.    Currently,  there  is  a  serious  faltering  of  the  people's 
confidence  In  schools,  just  as  there  Is  In  government  and  other 
institutions.    In  this  testimony,  as  In  all  our  work  at  the  Council,  we 
wish  to  highlight  the  steps  necessary  to  strengthen  public  education. 
We  can  and  must  take  these  steps.    To  do  less  Is  to  Imperil  the  nation's 
children  and  thus  our  nation's  future. 
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WHAT  MAKES  AN  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOL? 


This  checklist  of  questions  iS  intended  to  sharpen  Inquiry  into 
n?«o2"J  ^  school.    Anyone  familiar  with  the  information  customarily 

given  to  citizens  about  schooling  (budgets,  costs  per  student,  capital 
improyements   test  scores,  etc.)  will  recognize  a  new  departure  here. 
The  six  main  divisions,  as  well  as  the  questions,  are  based  on  recent 
research  proving  that  schools  have  a  powerful  effect  on  a  child's 


h 

all  concerned. 

I*     Emphasis  on  Academic  Achievement  In  Basic  Subjects 

Does  the  curriculum  Include  requirements  In  all  the  basic  subjects: 
tngiish  ^Including  reading,  writing,  literature  mi  s-ieech) 
mathematics,  science,  history,  government,  qeograp^y,  <^or^1qn 
languages,  and  the  arts? 

Are  elective  subjects  supplements  to,  rather  than  '-jb-.c  itutes  for 
basic  subjects? 

Are  academic  priorities  clearly  understood  by  staff,  students,  and 
parents? 

Is  homework  regularly  assigned  and  checked? 

Are  academic  problems  diagnosed  early  dnd  dealt  with  promptly? 

Are  learning  results  stressed  over  teaching  methods? 

Are  the  standards  for  promotion  and  graduation  understood  by  alP 

Are  there  checks  for  student  mastery  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge? 

Does  the  school  have  Its  fair  share  of  able  students? 

Are  there  programs  for  more  able  and  for  less  able  students' 

Do  assembly  programs,  clubs,  and  field  trips  reinforce  the  basic 

subjects,  rather  than  detract? 
Are  currlcular  and  classroom  distractions  from  academic  achievement 

recognized  and  eliminated? 
Does  early  elementary  reading  stress  phonics? 
Is  writing  a  part  of  ^11_  courses? 
Are  there  writing  courses  for  all  students? 
Does  curriculum  planning  preceHFtextbook  selection,  rather  than 

vice  versa? 

Does  the  staff  coordinate  Instruction  grade-to-grade  and  plan  the 
curriculum  sequentially? 
Does  inservlce  training  enhance  the  academic  background  of  teachers? 
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n.    leadership  by  the  Principal  and  Senior  Staff 

Is  the  principal  well  grounded  In  the  basic  subjects? 

Does  the  school  have  a  clear,  well-written,  concise  statement  of 

specific  goals?  ^  ^ 

Is  the  principal  authoritative,  decisive,  and  firm? 
Does  the  principal  seek  Ideas  and  suggestions  from  the  rest  of 

the  staff? 

Are  students  given  responsibility  appropriately? 

Does  the  principal  fairly  enforce  rules  and  decisions  for  everyone? 

Does  the  principal  effectively  ration  scarce  resources? 

Is  at  least  half  the  principal's  time  devoted  to  supervising  instruction, 

visiting  classes,  and  responding  to  such  visits? 
Do  the  principal  and  senior  staff  recognize  and  correct  mistakes? 
Does  the  principal  hold  high  expectations  of  academic  achievement 

for  the  staff  and  students? 

III,  Teachers'  Values  and  Expectations 

Are  teachers  confident  that  all  children  can  learn? 

Are  teachers  enthusiastic  about  teaching  and  learning  the  basic  subjects? 

Do  teachers  agree  with  curriculum  policies  and  priorities? 

Are  teachers  consistent  in  educational  philosophy  and  approach? 

Are  teachers  good  models  of  conduct  and  academic  commitment? 

Do  hiring  practices  yield  well-educated  teachers? 

Is  teacher  morale  good? 

Do  students  think  that  teachers  respect  them  and  care  about 
their  learning?  u    i  . 

Are  teachers  open  to  students  for  special  help  on  schoolwork  or 
personal  problems? 

Are  teachers  well-prepared  for  class?   Do  they  start  and  end  class 
promptly? 

Is  academic  instruction  demanding? 
Do  teachers  write  well? 

Are  teachers  cooperative  and  supportive  of  each  other? 
Are  all  students  expected,  pushed,  and  helped  to  achieve  in  the 
basic  subjects? 

IV,  Assessment  of  Student  Progress  and  Academic  Programs 

Is  there  a  coherent  plan  for  regular  assessment  of  students, 
individually  and  collectively,  especially  in  the  basic  subjects? 
Are  the  purposes  of  testing  clearly  understood? 
Do  test  reports  serve  the  stated  purposes  effectively? 
Oo  test  results  tell  all  concerned  what  they  want  to  know? 
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Are  students  judged  only  on  what  1s  actually  taught,  which  Is  not 
always  identical  to  curriculum? 

Are  multiple  criteria  used  In  making  Important  decisions  (e.g., 
promotion,  remediation,  graduation)? 

Does  the  school  seek  useful  comparisons  with  other  schools' 

Are  disinterested  outsiders  asked  to  evaluate  the  school? 

Are  students,  parents,  teachers,  board  members,  and  citizens  satisfied? 

Climate  of  Orderliness 

Has  the  school  published  statements  of  expectations  and  norms  for  the 

conduct  of  staff  and  students? 
Are  such  statements  widely  understood  and  accepted? 
Is  the  school  small  enough  to  be  a  cohesive  social  organization? 
Does  the  school  cooperate  with  parents  and  with  civic  agencies? 
Are  students  ordinarily  busy  with  productive  activity? 
Do  large  numbers  of  students  have  positions  of  responsibility  for 

student  activities,  conduct,  and  school  property? 
Does  the  staff  display  consistent  values  and  practices  throughout 

the  school,  as  opposed  to  having  idiosyncratic  norms  in  each  classroom? 
Are  students  praised  for  good  performance? 

Oo  students  sense  that  staff  members  genuinely  care  about  their  well 
being? 

Is  the  tone  of  the  staff  business-like  and  professional  yet  interested 
In  students? 

Does  the  staff  spot  disorders  early  and  respond  quickly  and  firmly? 
Are  reprimands  delivered  quietly,  without  disrupting  class? 
Oo  senior  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  keeping  order  act  as  mentors 
for  less  experienced  teachers? 

Are  parents  notified  of  discipline  problems  with  their  children? 
Does  the  school  keep  useful  records  for  delinquency,  truancy, 

disruption,  vandalism,  tardiness,  and  other  kinds  of  anti-school 

behavior? 

Do  students  and  staff  have  nunerous  opportunities  to  work  jointly 
on  school  projects? 

Support  From  Parents  and  Other  Citizens 

Do  parents,  board  members,  and  other  citizens  have  access,  as 
appropriate,  to  school  records,  teachers,  administrators,  and  classes' 

Are  policies  on  relations  with  parents  and  the  corjnunity  clearly 
stated?  ^ 
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Are  conferences  scheduled  for  parents  to  pick  up  report  caru  and 

discuss  their  children's  progress? 
Arfi  report  cards  designed  to  be  helpful  to  parents? 
Oo  parents  and  others  receive  prompt  attention  to  thpir  questions'' 
Do  parents  always  learn  about  any  academic  difficulty  their  children 

may  have?  ^.  ^  _ 

Does  the  school  state  Its  expectations  for  support  trom  parents? 

For  example,  do  parents  understand  the  Importance  of  study-time  free 

from  TV  and  other  distractions;  of  reading  ilo'  to  pre-school  children? 
Does  the  school  have  a  handbook  for  parents? 

noes  the  school  teach  parents  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  standardized 
testing"?  ,     ^  ^  *u 

Do  parents  receive  enough  Information  from  the  school  and  from  the 
school  board? 

Does  local  news  coverage  of  the  school  stress  academic  achievement^ 
Are  oarents  and  other  citizens  encouraged  to  exercise  their  legitimate 

shares  of  authority  over  school  policies,  priorities,  and  curriculum? 
Is  there  constructive  citizen  participation  In  teaching,  administration, 

and  governance? 


Educational  Leadership,  October  1979,  especially  "Effective 
Schools  ^or  the  Urban  Poor"  by  Ronald  Edmonds, 

F1 fteen  Thousand  Hours.    Secondary  Schools  and  Their  Effects  on 
Children  by  Michael  Rutter  et  aj^  ^Harvard  university  Press, 
Cambridge,  MA,  1979), 
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Prepared  Statement  of  David  P.  Cavanaugh,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Worthington 
High  School,  WoarHiNfiTON,  Ohio 

S?''^n^nn^cJ-nH?Iln^'^^°°^°^  Worthlfigtofi.  OhIo  He s  becfi  rccognlzed  for  years 
as  an  outstanding  secondary  Institution.    Th<s  reputation  Is  the  by-p?oduct 

«cellenc?^nd°I  Mni"?  ''¥''3'  '  professlSnal  s-.aff  coiiSltted  ?o 

excellence,  and  a  high  level  of  expectations  and  support  from  the  taxpayers. 

52hoir?h2y'  a°^eT''  ''''  ''''  established  for  Worthington  High 

(1)  To  provide  throughout  the  school  a  wholesome,  stlmulatlnq. 
productive,  and  satisfying  learning  envlro-rfnent  conductive 
to  the  academic  achievement  and  personal  growth  of  the  In- 
dividual students  and  staff  members. 

(2)  To  provide  that  every  student  and  every  staff  member,  every- 
day, learns  and  grows  and  feels  like  a  real  human  being. 

JSnswX^^pi^w""  established  several  years  aio  as  the  result  of  two  ex- 
d?r«tnrJn;  n        P'^^'Jf^^  comp  eted  ear-ler  in  the  high  school.    The  In- 
^mJc  K  .     ^"*]^^^  P"''^^^^  provided  a  measurement  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships between  students  and  students,  students  and  staff,  and  staff  a^d  staff 

menf and"analvs1?°if'  ''^i'^^  deaU  wlih  an  as  Ls' 

ment  and  analysis  of  the  school's  climate  as  well  as  direction  on  how  to  1m- 
prov.  the  factors  which  comprise  and  determine  the  qual1?rof  thS  cWe. 

J"st  a  few  of  the  activities  which  have  helped  the  school  continue 
tL  J.]  .'.  reputation  as  an  outstanding  educational  ns?l{i?1on. 

ISnnor^v:?Ji^  Instructional  le...irsh1p  p-  ovided  by  each  teacher  and  the  backup 
.  nnn  L<rr^?^  ppovlded  by  the  n  st  of  th-  staff  have  remained  the  foundation 
unon  wnlch  the  school  continues  to  build  ^nd  grow.  uunuatian 

^HiMtW  J^'?,^!?''^^^^'  extensively  with  the  affective  domain,  the 

cS^HcuL'^^Ih  5"         emphasized  In  the  development  and/or  revision  of 
curriculum,  graded  courses  of  study,  and  criterion  referenced  testing. 

ItliLc°!i;?H„l!^J!l/'^.°""!***^'i^^^  ^"  concert  with  national  and  staff 

?r!^Ln      ^  ^"'^  ecucators  to  be  r„ore  and  more  accountable  for  student 
I  ea  m  I  ng . 

The  conriltaTient  to  achieving  proi^^irdvlty  coupled  wi;h  a  sense  o1  satisfaction 
for  both  studentr.  and  sta'f  fiiT-ertr?  contlnulna  search  for     "ociss  wh°gh 
would  provide  tools  to  enhance  student  learning,    (chart  1)    Basic  questions 
?Mr^?   u?^r^J4rV-T^'f  J'  'J.^^  ^fJS"  "^Sree  of  frequency.    How  do  students 
te1™studSnts  feam;  '^^^^^^  ^°  Iwn^   What  can  the  staff  do  to 

In  recognition  of  ou;-  vo  overall  goals,  we  at  Worthington  High  School  have 
been  involved  the  past  f>w  years  with  developing  a  system  toward  1mpl«ne^t?nq 
a  d  agnostic/prescriptive  method  of  education.    In  riving  toward  the  ^2ra?1on 
?Lnc  rtplM^',^'T;h'1        researched  the  literature  as  well  as  attended  work- 
nn  fLf ?I  ^^Y"^"^-    The  research  and  articles  by  Drs.  Rita  and  Ken  Dunn 

S!nn?r     -  'C"  °^  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hill,  et  al..  on  CogSltl32 

Mappinu  j^peared  to  be  co«,plementary  with  our  objectives.  They  dea  t  direc?  y 
with  otr  lii'estlons  about  student  lea;.i1ng.  uii<:i.i.ijr 
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PRODUCTIVITY 
OF  STUDENTS  AND  EDUCATORS 

ACHIEVING  BASIC  SKILLS 

DEVELOPING  CONSTRUCTIVE  ATTITUDES 

DEVELOPING  AND  EXPANDING  AN  ADEQUATE 
KNOWLEDGE  BASE 

CLARIFYING  VALUES  AND  PURPOSES 

UTILIZING  INQUIRY  AND  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING  PROCESSES 


SATISFACTION 
ON  THE  PART  OF  STUDENTS  AND  EDUCATORS 

GAINING  A  SENSE  OF  PERSONAL  WORTH 

ENJOYING  SCHOOL  AS  A  PLEASANT 
PLACE  TO  LIVE  AND  WORK 

GAINING  REWARDS  FROM  PARTICIPATION 
IN  WORTHWHILE  ACTIVITIES 
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JV*!'  "^j?^  '  '•"""I''         »  disclaimer.    I  don't  claim  that  what 

?he  rlQht  ?^^M„^    u*""?  **•       ""^"S       '^""e  that  we  are  heading  In 
the  right  direction.    We  plan  constant  evaluation  of  the  process. 

Di!rscHSrtM!!l''?„Jr!!  ""^S"""  to  find  out  how  students  learn  and  then  to 

.h?'"?Ll''"  environments  conplementary  to  their  learning  needs.  Sounds 
simple,  eh?  How  many  schools  do  you  know  that  are  doing  It? 

ThI  fl^2<nn  c!*?  ^  different  Instruments  from  two  different  vantage  points. 
IS^cn!?.?^^^!  Inventory  (LSI)  approach  deals  with  how  an  Individual  ab- 

Infonwtlon.    The  Cognitive  style  Mapping  (CS«)  approach 
deals  with  how  a  person  processes  Infonnatlon  received  frin  the  environment. 

?f  srcondary^cSooVptw"!!:!;  <:<"{Pled  with  attendance  at  a  National  Association 
or  aeconaary  School  Principals'  Institute  In  Kansas  City,  Mo   In  Anrll    iqtb  nn 

iSo^Sicg  S*'-**^''  inclusions.    The  Lea;n1ng  Styfe  Inventory 

»  "Sf^^i!!^?      Instructional  tool  which  could  be  employed  by  a 
ciSnUlST  srv?XnS?nI'  '^X'-t  "  I'-dlvld'-allze.    The  second  ipproach. 
hv  I-™hI^  H  !  Happing,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  tool  which  could  be  utilized 
lt,T^?o  ?e1?e™?^  "Jh^  department  In  their  attempts  to  help  students  and 
Starr,    lo  reuerate  -  the  LSI  1s  a  classroom  tool  -  the  CSM  1s  ha«:lranv  » 
guidance  rcunselor's  tool  to  aid  In  prescribing  learning  sUu«1o"'ftr  a  ' 

m1Mcl^r"J^       J^'"?,"'?"!"!  ^?  ""^  ^■"="^ty  ^"        1978.    We  agreed  to  ad- 
minister the  CSM  to  all  students  In  the  fall  of  1978  to  provide  Infonnatlon 
ITJ^J,  llri^^  guidance  counselors  In  their  work  with  stSdlnU     At  tT  a^ 
time  we  agreed  that  participation  In  the  LSI  process  would  be  strictly  vol™- 
h^Ahe  i„  dVn'"Lr*""/^r^      administer  the  LSI  to  his  or  her  ?  aSs. 
he/she  would  be  granted  permission.    However,  participation  In  the  orocess 
!:?1no  Z^^^V^^  ]l  "'l'^"  Obligations.    Host  Importing  was  that  thoTe"Lchers 
inJ  LJSackcSr';;^''  "^^      '.^^yP        ^  '^"^^      '"are  successes,  strategies 
:^udent1^1ea!^1ng^?^^^'''  "       ^''"'^"^onal  strategy  and  environment  ?o 

l^^tll^l  r'r/fli^r'*^  ^""^      *  ^ta"  of  ue)  volunteered 

innSS^lT)    TrSeJ^J^^?!  ^^""1"^  P.™""-    f^""  number  hai  Increased 

Sm?  Jn  hA'  J  "  ["5  ""^^  "f^^''  t"  "*«t  '*1t*'  ««  monthly,  as  mentioned  above, 
na^e  ?n  ?n  c  SHi^"^^'  T  ^H'  "^^^^      "t'"*  P'^  or  releasedll^!  to  par^lcl- 
"7  learning  styles  prior  to  administering  the  Inventory  to 

il?i  f^2L"^';n       !!^  n^^'"-         ^t""  '"-"er  was  provided 

?!.r„K^  learning  style.    I  reconmend  this  step  highly. 

le?«s   th^S^^^?^]?^u^^^c'^'"'^  "Imself/herseU  and  In  learning  abSut  them- 
was  ?o'hefn         7f  y^."^?"  ^"^l         ""^^^  developed  an  awareness  which 
was  to  help  later  In  learning  about  their  pupils'  learning  styles. 

i?e'ShwSSJ^S™Sw""'^T''"4^^''",''^  *  two-prong  approach  (LSI  and  CSM)  there 
are  obvious  problems.     One  Involves  training  the  staff  In  thP  .hp  unri 

cWrllVr"",  'rl  If  the"|u1d\^ce  couns"e  Srs"  re'  0  use 

sMll;  ln'lLe''uTe'"o*r?Sls'?:2i"'"'''"''^^  """"  "^''^'"''"^  — " 
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I  have  already  referr-d  to  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hill  of  Oakland  Conmunity  College. 
His  work,  with  others  at  that  college,  provided  us  with  much  information  and 
direction.    Additionally,  Mr.  Gerald  Kusler,  former  Principal  of  East  Lansing 
High  School,  Michigan,  and  some  of  his  staff  have  been  working  on  CSM  at  East 
Lansing  High  School  for  several  years.    Gerald  graciously  provided  an  in-service 
(May    1978)  program  at  East  Lansing  High  School  for  my  guidance  staff.  His 
sharing  provic'ed  3  foundation  to  build  a  program  for  our  guidance  counselors 
in  working  with  CSM.    Our  guidance  people  then  returned  to  Worthington  High  School 
and  spent  several  months  in  in-service  developing  awareness  and  skills  in  working 
with  CSM.    Their  in-service  dealt  with  terminology,  interpretation,  validation 
and  negotiation  of  prescriptions.    In  sunmary,  the  problem  of  implementing  the 
CSM  component  was  dealt  with  by  researching  the  literature,  in-service  sessions 
and  sharing  with  our  friends  at  East  Lansing  High  School,  and  many  long  in-ser- 
vice sessions  by  our  counselors  in  our  own  school. 

Basically  the  CSM  process  involves  the  administering  of  a  rather  long  inventory 
to  all  our  students.    This  inventory  will  eventually  be  shortened  as  the  re- 
liability and  validity  of  the  instrument  are  established. 

The  inventory  measures  how  a  student  processes  information  he  or  she  receives 
from  his/her  environment  through  28  elements.    A  brief  listing  of  those  28 
elements  appear  on  Chart  2.    (See  Appendix  A  for  a  brief  description  of  each 
of  the  28  elements) 

nventorv  indicates  to  what  degree  each  of  the  twenty-eight  elements  seems 
significant  in  the  person's  cognitive  style.    There  are  three  different 
levci.  of  importance:  a  major  -  true  more  than  half  the  time;  a  minor  -  true 
less  than  half  the  time;  a  negligible  -  rarely  ever  true.    By  plotting  the  in- 
ventory results,  element  by  element,  we  produce  a  picture  of  the  student  s 
Cognitive  Style  Map.    (Chart  2) 

The  elements  considered  fall  into  three  groupings:    (1)  How  a  student  takes 
in  and  processes  stimuli  and  information.    This  group  includes  factors  like 
the  impact' of  spoken  and  written  words  and  numbers,  the  response  to  sensory 
stimuli,  the  impact  of  settings.    Chart  2  shows  this  group  to  include  elements 
from  spoken  words  through  meeting  time  expectations  within  the  categories  en- 
titled Theoretical,  Sensory,  Prograimatic  and  Cultural  Codes.    (Z)    How  the 
student  learning  is  affected  by  others.    Chart  2  shows  this  group,  called 
Cultural  Determinants,  to  include  associates,  family  and  individuality.  J3J 
How  the  student  reasons  to  conclusions.    In  this  last  group,  called  Modalities 
of  Inference,  we  find  how  a  student  uses  inductive  or  deductive  reasoning 
tools.    Reasoning  by  applying  rules,  by  contrasting,  by  comparing  or  by  using 
a  combination  of  these  approaches,  as  well  as  using  logic,  are  inventoried. 

Once  the  inventory  is  scored,  the  result*  are  returned  to  the  guidance  coun- 
selor.   The  counselors  use  the  feedback  in  two  ways. 

(1)  Individual  consultations  with  students  having  academic  problems 

(2)  Consultations  with  small  groups  of  students  who  are  not  necessarily 
having  problems  bu*  who  are  curious  as  to  what  their  CSM  means 
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The  Cognitive  Style  Mapping  Inventory  is  administered  to  all  students  (9-12) 
with  the  results  being  returned  to  the  guidance  counselors  who  in  turn  share 
thejTi  with  students  In  the  manner  indicated  above. 

In  order  to  implement  the  more  exciting  prong  of  our  two-prong  approach,  the 
Learning  Style  Inventory,  the  staff  had  to  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  phllos 
ophy  of  its  use.   By  this  I  mean  that  there  had  to  be  developed  an  awareness 
which  allowed  each  Involved  staff  member  to  move  from  a  glodal,  universal  ac- 
knowledgment that  all  students  are  different,  to  a  particularizing,  specific 
understanding  of  that  difference  for  each  student.    This  movement  was  critical 
and  was  accomplished  by  supplying  each  staff  member  with  pertinent  literature, 
opportunities  to  discuss  that  literature,  in-service  sessions,  and  exposure  to 
learning  style  conferences  outside  the  school. 

Worthington  High  School  is  using  the  Learning  Style  Inventory  USI)  concept 
developed  by  Ors.  Rita  and  Ken  Dunn.    Or.  Rita  Dunn  is  a  full  professor  at 
St   John's  University.    Or.  Ken  Dunn  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Hewlett- 
Woodmere,  New  York,  as  well  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Hunter  College.  Their 
research  has  led  to  the  identification  of  at  least  18  elements  from  four  basic 
stimuli  which  affect  a  person's  ability  to  absorb  or  retain  information  (See 
Chart  3).    (See  Appendix  B  for  a  definition  of  the  18  elements). 


Chart  3 


Diagnosing  Learning  Style 
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Designed  by  Di.  Rita  S.  Dunn.  Dr.  Kcnnclh  J.  Dur.r. 
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^J!if'^Tn     I  ^  Worthlngton  High  School  has  been  to  administer  the  Learning 
Style  Inventory  to  the  students  of  the  teachers  who  volunteer  for  the  oroaram 
The  present  system  for  scoring  the  Inventory  provides  each  teacher  wUh^^ 

1.  The  learning  style  factors  of  each  student    (See  Chart  4) 

2.  A  subscale  showing  the  percentage  of  students  relating  to 
each  factor    (See  Chart  5) 

3.  A  list  of  all  pupils  Indicating  which  factors  are  Important 
to  each  student    (See  Chart  6) 


Those 


c.mnn J       "members  who  volunteer  tc  be  involved  in  the  program  receive  the 
nrlSH?.?"c  ^"S^i^"^"^^"^  °^       principal.    This  support  has  included  the 
principal  s  modeling  the  process  in  the  classroom  and  leading  monthly  in- 
service  programs.    The  monthly  in-service  agenda  looks  like  this: 

1.  Sharing  of  Successes 

2.  Diagnostic  Exercise 

a.  Staff  Rotates  in  Simulation  of  Diagnostician's  Role 

b.  Critique  from  Group 

3.  Teaching  of  a  Method  by  Staff  Volunteer 

a.  Small  Groups  -  Team  Learning; 
Circle  of  Knowledge;  Brainstorming; 
Case  Study 

b.  Contract  Activity  Packages 

c.  Programmed  Learning 

d.  Instructionai  Packages 

(1)  Tactile  Materials 

(2)  Kinesthetic  Materials 

4.  Questions  to  Consider 

5.  Establishment  of  Next  Meeting  Date 

6.  Scheduling  Individual  CPnferences  to  Review  and  Plan 
Strategies  for  Implementation 

The  ability  of  the  staff  to  develop  an  awareness  of  individual  differences 
and  to  particularize  those  differences  is  the  ultimate  goal  ^^^^e'^e^ces 

The  steps  of  staff  development  in  this  process  include: 

1.  Awareness  of  differences  in  individual  learning  styles 

2.  In-service  objectives  for  staff  in  dealing  with  individual 
learning  styles 

a.  To  understand  differences 

b.  To  develop  strategies  to  diagnose  differences 

c.  To  develop  ability  to  prescribe  for  differences 

d.  To  develop  skills  to  write  programs  which  will 
be  complementary  to  individual  differences. 


most 


if  nSJ    ^^  3^  learning  style  workshops  conducted  by  the  Dunns,  m 

J.L??n   I     I  was  accomplished  in-house.    The  monthly  in-service 

nn^  InL  5^^.^?,^^^  process.    Through  these  meetings  our  staff 

n?  ^LJ.^n'^^''^i°P^^  '"^  awareness  needed  to  individualize,  but  a  sense 

of  teaming  and  conmitment  grew  day  by  day.  ^        a  senat 
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Chart  5 
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STUOENT  HAME 

ALICE  ALLSOP 
BILL  ANDREWS 
JOAN  BALLINGER 
BETH  BAXTER 
ANNE  BRIGHTMAN 
ROBERT  OAMSEL 
HARY  FRANK 
SAM  FULLER 
ELAINE  GALIPAULT 
KAREN  6AR0NER 
JOHN  HARVEY 
BILL  HYATT 
KATHY  KER 
DAVE  KUYPER 
JOAN  LAWRENCE 
LUCY  MACER 
SILL  MANSFIELD 
AMY  MARTIN 
GLADYS  PETROS 
RUTH  SEIZERT 
LINDA  SIMCOX 
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A  principal  must  be  prepared  to  offer  the  staff  his/her  encouragement  through 
cofimitment  to  the  importance  of  diagnosing  learning  styles  of  students.  Once 
the  staff  has  become  familiar  with  the  terminology  and  the  mechanics  of  the 
LSI  process,  much  time  must  be  given  to  developing  skills  at  making  diagnoses  based 
upon  learning  style  factors.    Such  diagnosing  must  carry  with  it  the  prescribing 
of  methods,  e.g..  Small  Group  Techniques,  Contract  Activity  Packages,  Progranmed 
Learning  Sequences,  or  Instructional  Packages,    In-service  must  then  follow  to 
develop  materials  for  those  methods. 

In  working  with  the  LSI,  several  interesting  experiences  have  given  us  further 
encouragement  in  the  expansion  of  our  ability  to  work  with  individual  learning 
styles. 

For  example,  an  interesting  thing  happened  when  we  adm'inistered  the  LSI  to  the 
pupils.    Each  teacher  had  been  asked  to  provide  each  student  with  a  copy  of 
the  questions  for  an  answer  sheet.    Then  each  teacher  read  each  question  aloud 
to  the  class,  pausing  after  each  question  in  order  to  provide  time  for  the 
students  to  mark  an  answer.    We  found,  over  and  over,  that  three  things  happened: 

(1)  Some  students  listened  .to  the  teacher,  ignored  their  own 
question  sheets  and  then  answered  the  question; 

(2)  Some  students  listened  to  the  teacher  while  reading  their 
question  sheet  before  answering; 

(3)  And  some  students  ignored  the  teacher  entirely,  read  their 
question  sheets,  marked  their  answer  sheets,  and  generally 
finished  early. 

'ihls  experience  indicates  to  us  that  students  not  only  can  identify  their  learn- 
ing styles*  but  can  also  select  those  learning  styles  which  are  most  compatible 
to  ^^em.    We  have  continued  to  observe  this  process  as  we  administer  the  LSI. 

Anotner  area  which  we  plan  to  pursue  even  further  in  the  future  is  the  refine- 
ment of  a  Methods-Factor  Coordination  Sheet,  which  we  have  developed  to  match 
learniTig  styles  to  instructional  methods.    (See  M.F.C.S.  #1)   Each  staff  member 
uses  •  lis  guide  in  determining  which  program  best  fits  his/her  students.  We 
recently  have  developed  a  revision  of  the  M.F.C.S.  which  we  have  progranmed  into 
our  computer.    (See  M.F.C.S.  #2)   Thfs  allovi/s  the  computer  to  print  for  us  not 
only  learning  style  factors  but  also  a  suggested  prescription.    (See  Chart  4) 
More  work  in  refining  this  instrument  remains  to  be  done,  but  we  have  completed 
the  initial  phase  of  experimentation  in  this  area. 

By  way  of  sumnary,  I  believe  Worthington  High  School  is  engaged  in  an  exciting 
endeavor.    We  are  creating  an  awareness  that  different  people  learn  differently. 
It  is  such  a  simple  statement  that  it  almost  sounds  trite.    Most  people  accept 
the  concept.    However,  the  ability  to  take  that  awareness  and  pro^'ide  the  skills 
to  put  it  into  practical  application  is  exceptional. 

Perhaps  a  quotation  from  the  book  hy  the  Dunns  will  help  the  reader  see  the 
significance  and  necessity  of  movement  toward  a  diagnostic/prescriptive  approach. 

The  systematic  identification  of  individual  learning  styles, 
although  new,  is  not  a  fad  and  is  not  a  process  that  will  be 
embraced  for  a  time  and  then  discarded.    Legal  challenges  to 
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METHODS-FACTOR  COORDINATION  SHEET  #1 


METHODS 

CONTRACT 
ACTIVITY 
PACKAGES 
OR 

PROGRAMMED 
LEARNING 


COMPATIBLE  LEARNING  STYLE  FACTORS  (IN  PRIORm  ORDER) 

1.  Need  for  Structure 

2.  Visual/Tactual  and  Kinesthetic  Appeals/Stimuli 

3.  Need  to  Work  Alone 


1. 

Tactual/Klnesthetic  Appeals 

2. 

Need  for  Structure 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

Highly  motivational  resource,  thus 

PACKAGES 

sociological  stlrnuH  may  not  matter 

3. 

Need  to  Work  Alone  or  Teacher-oriented 

TASK  CARDS 

1. 

Tactual  and/or  Kinesthetic  Appeals 

AND 

LEARNING 

2. 

Visual  Appeals 

CIRCLES 


LECTURE  1-  Auditory  Appeals 

2.  Teacher-motivation  (adult) 

3.  Self-notlvatlon 

4.  Need  for  Structure  (tendency) 


You  can  see  In  the  above  chart  tNat  we  were  attempting  to  develop  some 
sort  of  priority  In  viewing  learning  factors  as  they  relate  to  differing 
methods.   See  Methods-Factor  Coordination  Sheet  #2  for  our  more  recent. 
Improved  approach. 
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JiuSrSET*!*"^*  our  most  recent  approach.   As  we  experience  further 
developments,  we  will  be  Kappy  to  share  than  with  interested  Individuals. 
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*    the  quality  of  programs  that  have  produced  disparate  academic 
progress  among  students  have  been  brought  Into  our  judiciary 
system  across  the  nation,  and  some  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  rendered  to  date  Imply  that  the  courts  are  willing  (or 
would  be)  to  overthrow  school  conventions  If  those  practices 
are  deemed  to  be  unreasonable.   The  f amou .  case  of  Tinker  v. 
Pes  Moines  Cowminlty  School  District  (1969).  which  concerns 
itself  with  student  Hghts,  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  to 
encompass  the  right  of  a  student  to  learn  In  ways  that  comple- 
ment his  ability  to  achieve.   The  case  of  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power 
Company  (U.S.  Supreme  Court,  March,  1971)  manifested  the  in- 
aETnty  of  broad  and  general  testing  devices,  as  well  as  the 
Infirmity  of  using  diplomas  or  degrees  as  fixed  measures  of 
capability.   In  re  Held.  Dkt,  No  (H«2-71)    (H-10-71)  failure 
to  teach  a  "teachable"  child  resulted  in  an  award  or  private 
school  tuition.   And  finally.  Public  Law  94-142,  which  requires 
the  Identification  of  learning  style  and  Individualization  for 
all  handicapped  children.  Is  only  one  step  away  from  mandating 
Individualization  for  all. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  these  decisions  suggests  that,  event- 
ually, the  courts  will  rule  that  (1)  If  a  student  does  not 
learn  the  way  we  teach  him,  we  must  teach  him  the  way  he  learns, 
and  (2)  If  professionals  with  recognized  credentials  cannot 
teach  selected  students,  persons  with  different  kinds  of  cre- 
dentials win  be  permitted  to  teach  students  with  whom  they  can 
evidence  success. 

As  expressed  In  the  Introduction  to  this  paper,  the  goals  of  Worthlngton  High 
School  coflmlt  us  to  provide  an  environment  In  which  each  student  can  learn  and 
grow  toward  his/her  greatest  potential.   We  realize  this  will  be  a  never-ending 
process.    It  Is  our  belief  that  developing  a  diagnostic/prescriptive  approach 
which  will  provide  for  individual  learning  styles  should  be  a  minimum  expectancy 
for  professional  educators.   We  believe  that  the  future  will  demand  nothing  less. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Your  t,ducat1ona1  Cognitive  Style  Map 

Your  educational  cognitive  style  map  Indicates  the  ways  In  ^^Ich  you  obtain 
meaninq  from  the  world  around  you;  that  Is,  how  you  process  Infomatlon  wh  ch 
r2?e  ^Tfrom  your  environment.    Your  map  Indicates  the  ^"^lltles  or  abili- 
ties you  tend  to  use  most  readily  and  consider  most  Important.    The  map  Is  a 
picture  of  the  elements  Included  In  your  Individual  cognitive  style  at  the 
po^nt  at  which  you  were  tested.    As  you  change  through  «P«j1^"c^e  ^o^  "^P 
will  also  change.    Your  cognitive  style  Is  a  dynamic,  changing  picture. 

How  often  you  use  an  element  and  the  Importance  you  iJ^^^J^^JlJ^ 
whether  It  appears  on  your  map  as  a  major,  minor,  or  a  negligible  strength. 
?ach  person  will  have  a  unique  combination  of  major,  minor  and  negligible 
elements  In  their  Individual  cognitive  style. 

A  major  orientation  Is  accorded  a  given  elem-nt  If  It  occurs  1"  the  50th- 
99Wpircent11e  range  of  a  distribution  of  that  element  at  a  given  develop- 
mental" level. 

A  minor  orientation  Is  accorded  an  Individual  element  If  It  occurs  In  the 
26?H^th  percentile  range.  Inclusively,  of  a  distribution  of  scores  for  that 
element  at  a  given  level  of  educational  development. 

If  an  Individual  realized  a  score  that  occurred  In  the  25th  percentile  or  below 
if  a  dlstniutlon  of  scores  for  a  given  element   at  the  g  ven  level  of  educa- 
tional development,  he  Is  said  to  have  a  negligible  orientation. 

ThP  maior  elements  will  appear  on  your  map  In  green.  The  minor  elements  will 
bS  diilf^aten?  y^^^^       The  negligible  elements  will  be  TTOstrated  In  red. 

The  following  Is  a  presentation  of  the  appropriate  map  symbols,  the  formal 
name  of  the  element,  and  the  definition  of  the  element. 

Definitions  of  Elements 

1.    Symbols  and  their  meanings 

Individuals  create  and  use  two  kinds  of  symbols  to  ac*l"1'-e  ^"^^^.^^f 
and  derive  meaning  from  their  environments  and  Personal  experiences. 
The  first  kind  of  symbols  Is  referred  to  as  the  theoretical  s.ymbols. 
These  relate  to  words  and  numbers,  specifically. 

T(AL)    Theoretical  Auditory  Linguistic-tendency  to  acquire  meaning 
through  hearing  spoken  words. 

TfAO)    Theoretical  Auditory  Quantitative-tendency  to  find  meaning  In 
T(AQ)  relationships,  and  measurements 

that  are  spoken. 

TfVL^   T^«»oret1cal  Visual  Linguistic-tendency  to  find  meaning  from 
wo7ds  you  see.    Reading,  writing,  verbal  reading  and  granmar 
usage. 
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T(VQ)    Theoretical  Visual  Quantitative-tendency  to  acquire  meaning 

in  terms  of  numerical  symbols,  relationships,  and  measurements. 

The  qualitative  symbols  are  derived  from  three  sources:    1)  sensory  stimuli 
2)  cultural  codes  (games)    3)  programmatic  effects  of  objects  which  convey  an 
almost  automatic  impression  of  a  definite  series  of  images,  scenes,  events  or 
operations.    At  the  present  time,  there  are  20  qualitative  symbols  included 
in  the  "symbolic"  set;  five  of  them  associated  with  sensory  stimuli,  five  * 
that  are  programmatic  in  nature,  and  ten  associated  with  cultural  codes. 

The  five  qualitative  symbols  associated  with  sensory  stimuli  are: 

Q(A)     Qualitative  Auditory-tendency  to  perceive  meaning  through 
hearing  sound  other  than  spoken  words. 

Q(0)     Qualitative  Olfactory-tendency  to  perceive  meaning  through 
smell. 

Q(S)     Qualitative  Savory-tendency  to  perceive  meaning  through  taste. 

Q(T)     Qualitative  Tactile-tendency  to  perceive  meaning  through  touch 
and  temperature. 

Q(V)     Qualitative  Visual-tendency  to  perceive  meaning  through  sight 

of  things  other  than  the  written  word,    (pictures,  graphs,  etc.) 

The  qualitative  symbol  that  is  programmatic  in  nature  is: 

Q(P)     Qualitative  Proprioceptive-ability  to  synthesize  a  number  of 
symbolic  mediations  into  a  performance  demanding  monitoring 
of  a  complex  task  involving  controlled  musculature  (small, 
large  and  fine). 

The  ten  qualitative  symbols  associated  with  the  cultural  codes  are: 

Q(CEM)  Qualitative  Code  Empathetic-sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
others;  ability  to  put  oneself  in  another  person's  place  and 
see  things  from  his  point  of  view. 

Q(C£S)  Qualitative  Code  Esthetic-tendency  to  derive  meaning  through 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  an  object  or  an  idea. 

Q(CET)  Qualitative  Code  Ethic-conmitment  to  a  set  of  values,  a  group 
of  principles,  obligations  and/or  duties.    This  comnitment 
need  not  imply  morality. 

Q(CH)    Qualitative  Code  Histrionic-ability  to  exhibit  a  deliberate 
behavior,  or  play  a  role  to  produce  some  particular  effect 
on  other  persons. 

*     Four  of  the  programmatic  codes  are  used  primarily  at  the  elementary 
level  and  not  included  here. 
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Q(CK)  Qualitative  Code  Kineslcs-ablllty  to  understand  and  to  comnunlcate 
by  non-linguistic  functions  such  as  facial  expressions  and  motions 
of  the  body;  I.e.,  smiles  and  gestures. 

Q(CKH)  Qualitative  Code  Kinesthetlc-ablllty  to  perform  motor  skills,  or 

effect  muscular  coordination  according  to  a  reconmended ,  or  accept- 
able form.    Willingness  to  practice-follow  a  form. 

Q(CP)    Qualitative  Code  Proxemlcs-ablllty  to  judge  the  physical  and  social 
distance  acceptable  between  oneself  and  another  person. 

Q(CS)    Qualitative  Code  Synnoetlcs-personal  knowledge  of  oneself. 

Q(CT)    Qualitative  Code  Transactlonal-ablllty  to  maintain  a  positive 

communicative  Interaction  which  significantly  Influences  the  goals 
of  the  persons  Involved  In  that  Interaction.   Note:    Both  sides 
profit  from  this  Interaction. 

Q(CTM)  Qualitative  Code  Temporal -ability  to  respond  or  behave  according 
to  time  expectations  Imposed  on  an  activity  by  those  associated 
with  that  activity. 

CultLTal  Determinants 

A.     Associates-shows  the  Influence  on  the  meanlnn  of  symbols  derived 
from  the  peer  group  or  those  with  whom  the  student  associates.  It 
Is  frequently  evidenced  by  an  Individual  who  understands  that  which 
is  under  consideration,  but  explains  or  discusses  these  manners 
mainly  in  the  words  of  his/her  associates  who  may  be  involved  with 
him/her  in  the  situation. 

F.     Family-stems  from  the  influence  of  the  group  of  persons  an  in- 
dividual considers  to  be  his/her  family.   The  student  possessing 
a  strong  sense  of  family  relies  heavily  upon  authority  figures. 

I      Individuality-is  manifest  in  a  student's  ability  to  move  freely 
in  a  variety  of  roles  and  normative  situations  with  particular 
emphasis  of  self-directed  or  self-confident  independent  behavior. 

Modalities  of  Inference 

Individual  meanings  of  symbols  are  arrived  at  through  reasoning  processes 
which  are: 

D  Difference- this  pattern  suggests  a  tendency  to  reason  in  terms 
of  one  contrasts  or  comparisons  of  selected  characteristics  or 
measurements.  Artists  often  possess  this  modality,  as  do  cre- 
ative writers  and  musicians. 

M      Magnitude-a  form  of  categorical  reasoning.    Persons  who  need  to 
define  things  in  order  to  understand  them  reflect  this  modality. 

R      Relationship>-tJ:^«:  modality  indicates  the  tendency  to  synthesize 
a  number  of  dimensions  cr  incidents  into  a  unified  meaning,  or 
through  analysis  of  >  situation  to  discover  its  component  parts. 

K  Deductive-indicatef,  deductive  reasoning  of  the  form  of  logical 
proof  used  in  geometry  or  that  employed  in  syllogistic  reasoning. 

L      Appraisal-Reasoning  process  which  includes  using  rules,  finding 
differences  and  similarities  to  draw  conclusions  -  contrasting. 
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APPENDIX  B 

l>t»id  P.  avaiuaih.  Ph.  D..  PrinciiMl 
WORTHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


300  Wot  GnnvOte  RcMd  Worthington.  Ohk>  43C8S        Phone:  846-00^0 


Dear  Parent: 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  exciting  and  worthwhile  challenge  than 
learning  how  your  child  learns?   He  cerUinly  cannot!   While  this 
has  been  a  question  of  many  educators  and  parents  for  years,  we 
are  enthusiastic  about  a  new  concept  with  which  we  have  been  working 
for  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Basically,  we  are  attempting  to  individualize  the  instruction  for 
your  child  by  diagnosing  his/her  learning  style.    We  are  attempting 
to  learn  the  manner  in  which  18  different  elements  from  four  basic 
stimuli  groups  affect  a  person's  ability  to  retain  and  absorb  infor- 
mation.  The  inventory  we  are  using  is  called  the  Learning  Style 
Inventory  (LSI).    It  was  developed  by  a  husband  and  wife  team, 
Drs.  Rita  and  Ken  Dunn  of  New  York,  after  years  of  research.  Their 
inventory  has  been  proven  to  be  statistically  valid  and  reliable. 

The  instructional  staff  who  have  volunteered  to  become  involved  in 
this  process  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  involved  with  monthl 
in-service  to  build  skills  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  based  upon  * 
individual's  learning  style. 

Basically,  I  see  three  stages  of  development  in  our  attempt  to  individ- 
ualize. 

(1)  Staff  awareness  and  comnitment  to  deal  with  students' 
individual  differences.    This  stage  involves  in-service 
sessions  for  staff.    Explanations  of  the  18  elements 
which  may  affect  a  student's  learning  style  are  given 
in  detail.   Commitment  is  sought  to  administer  the  in- 
ventory to  a  class  and  provide  feedback  to  each  student 
on  those  factors  which  are  a  part  of  his/her  learning 
style. 

(2)  Diagnosing  and  prescribing  which  instructional  approach 
will  be  best  for  the  student  is  the  second  phase. 

(3)  Once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  we  are  ready  to  move 
into  Phase  Three  -  the  generation  of  materials  needed  to 
carry  out  the  prescription.    This  phase  is  by  fa*'  the 
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David  P.  avaiuaih.  Ph.  D..  Principal 
WORTHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


300  WcM  GnnvOte  RcMd  Worthington.  Ohk>  43C8S        Phone:  846-00<O 


D€«r  Parent: 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  exciting  and  worthwhile  challenge  than 
learning  how  your  child  learns?   We  cerUinly  cannot!   While  this 
has  been  a  question  of  many  educators  and  parents  for  years,  we 
are  enthusiastic  about  a  new  concept  with  which  we  have  been  working 
for  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Basically,  we  are  attempting  to  individualize  the  instruction  for 
your  child  by  diagnosing  his/her  learning  style.    We  are  attempting 
to  learn  the  manner  in  which  18  different  elements  from  four  basic 
stimuli  groups  affect  a  person's  ability  to  retain  and  absorb  infor- 
mation.  The  inventory  we  are  using  is  called  the  Learning  Style 
Inventory  (LSI).    It  was  developed  by  a  husband  and  wife  team, 
Drs.  Rita  and  Ken  Dunn  of  New  York,  after  years  of  research.  Their 
inventory  has  been  proven  to  be  statistically  valid  and  reliable. 

The  instructional  staff  who  have  volunteered  to  become  involved  in 
this  process  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  involved  with  monthl 
in-service  to  build  skills  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  based  upon  t 
individual's  learning  style. 

Basically,  I  see  three  stages  of  development  in  our  attempt  to  individ- 
ualize. 

(1)  Staff  awareness  and  commitment  to  deal  with  students' 
individual  differences.    This  stage  involves  in-service 
sessions  for  staff.    Explanations  of  the  16  elements 
which  may  affect  a  student's  learning  style  are  given 
in  detail.   Commitment  is  sought  to  administer  the  in- 
ventory to  a  class  and  provide  feedback  to  each  student 
on  those  factors  which  are  a  part  of  his/her  learning 
style. 

(2)  Diagnosing  and  prescribing  which  instructional  approach 
will  be  best  for  the  student  is  the  second  phase. 

(3)  Once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  we  are  ready  to  move 
into  Phase  Three  -  the  generation  of  materials  needed  to 
carry  out  the  prescription.    This  phase  is  by  fa*'  the 
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most  demanding  on  the  Instructional  staff.   Materials  Include 
such  Itans  as  Contract  Activity  Packages,  Progranined  Learning 
Sequences,  Instructional  Packages,  Multlsensory  Materials, 
Lectures. 

Why  this  letter?  He  feel  that  If  the  Infonnatlon  jjortant  to  use  In  the 
classroom,  surely  It  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  your  child  progresses  through 
school . 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  two  documents.   One  Is  a  ^ii!*"^.^'"!^! 
tlon  of  the  eighteen  (18  learning  style  elements.    The  """Jj*  *  Pr^I!!' 
of  your  child's  learning  style.    Those  elements  listed  are  significant  factors 
In  your  child's  learning  style. 

Again,  we  are  excited  with  what  we  have  experienced  In  diagnosing  and  pre- 
s?rlSinrforind1v1dual  learning  styles.    However,  a  word  of  caution  Is  In 
order.   He  are  only  beginning.  Any  program  as  ant  tlous  and 
this  win  take  several  years  to  fully  develop  and  Implement.  ^Jtln  Use  f  Is 
not  a  solution  to  all  our  problems.   Nor  can  every  ""^'Jl"  "^J.^^^ 
the  factors  of  every  learning  style  In  every  classroom.  ^5!" 
the  first  step  -  many  more  are  to  come.   After  all,  what's  more  Important  than 
knowing  hew  your  child  learns? 


Thanks  for  your  continued  support. 


Dr.  David >p.  Cavanaugn  A 


Teacher 
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EnvironwMiUI  Stimuli 


Sound 


Light 


Temperature 


Design 


Emotional  stimtili 
Motivation 


Some  people  require  total  silence;  others  can 
tolerate  minor  noise;  others  are  impervious  to 
noise.  *^ 

Some  students  are  light  sensitive  and  can  toler- 
ate subdued   ighting;  others  require  extremely 
bright  lighting;  most  seem  to  be  relatively  un- 
affected by  lighting  levels. 

While  some  students  concentrate  best  in  a  warm 
environment,  others  work  best  in  a  cool  environ- 
ment. 

Fonnal  surroundings  (desk,  chair)  promote  concen- 
tration for  some  while  informal  sittings  are 
desired  by  others.    For  some,  design  is  of  no 
significance  or  its  influence  varies  with  the 
type  of  motivation  felt  toward  the  task. 


Motivated  students  need  to  be  told  exactly  what  all 
expectations  are  for  successful  conclusion  of  leaflT- 
lng  tasks.   Unmotivated  students  need  to  have  a 
reason  for  what  theiy  are  doina.    They  need  to  be 
Shown  how  what  they  are  studying  is  important  and/or 
relevant  to  their  lives.  ' 

Persistence      Pe«1stent  students  work  at  a  task  until  it  is  com- 
pleted.   If  a  problem  develops,  they  will  seek  help 
in  resolving  the  problem.    Other  students  are  not  as 
persistent.   Their  attention  span  is  limited  and  when 
they  exper  ence  difficulties  in  completing  tasks, 
they  lose  interest  and  become  involved  in  something 
less  frustrating.  ' 

Responsibility  Responsible  students  follow  through  on  a  given  task 
complete  it  tc  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  often 
do  so  without  direct  or  frequent  supervision.  These 
students  need  to  know  teachers'  expectations  and  haJe 
^jLr*!?";^^^"?"^"''?      complete  the  learning  tasks. 
Other  students  lack  this  factor  and  if  not  prescribed 
into  environments  complementary  to  their  learning  style 
tend  not  to  complete  assigned  work. 


Structure 


Structure  involves  the  establishment  of  specific  rules 
for  working  on  and  completing  an  assignment,    it  implies 
that  certain  things  should  be  completed  in  a  specific 
way  within  a  definite  time  span.    Structure  limits  the 
number  of  options  that  are  available  to  a  student  and 

or^nll!*.;"  7P0"**^!!«<1«  0^  either  learning,  responding, 
or  demonstrating  achievement.  »  r 
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Sociological  StIiiuH 
Peers 

Self 
Poir 
Team 
Adult 

Vorled 

Physical  Stimuli 
Perceptual 

Auditory 
Visual 
Tactual 
Kinesthetic 

Combination 
Intake 
Time 

Mobility 


Some  students  prefer  to  learn  with  their  peers 
Instead  of  with  an  authority  figure. 

Soute  students  prefer  to  Jrorn  alone. 

Soaie  students  prrfpr  to  leflrn  with  another  person. 

Some  students  learn  iK'st  when  working  with  a  team. 

Other  students  leani  best  w»»en  in  an  adult  con- 
trolled sociological  setting. 

A  varied  of  sociologkol  potterns  works  well  In 
some  students'  learninq  patterns. 


individual  learning  styles  are      jn^tely  JIJfcctCMl 
by  sensory  appeals  described  individually  l>elow: 

Students  who  learn  best  through  the  sense  of  hearing 
can  differentiate  among  sounds  and  can  reproduce 
symbols,  letters,  or  words  by  hearing  them. 

Students  who  learn  through  this  sense  can  J*^^ 
shapes  and  words  and  conjure  up  the  image  of  a  form 
by  seeing  it  in  their  mind's  eye. 

Students  who  learn  through  this  sense  cannot  begin 
to  associate  word  formations  and  ineanings  without 
involving  a  sense  of  touch. 

Students  who  learn  through  this  sense  need  to  have 
real-life  experiences  in  order  to  learn  to  recognize 
words  and  their  meanings.    Wholebody  activities  are 
essential . 

Students  who  require  a  combination  of  sensory  ap- 
palls should  be  taught  through  multisensory  resources. 

Kiiiy  learners  need  to  c.it.  drink,  smoke,  or  nihble 
in  order  to  concentrate. 

Different  people  perform  well  at  different  times  of 
the  day. 

Some  students  need  a  great  deal  of  mobility  in  the 
learninq  environment  .ind  need  to  vary  their  posture 
and  location  often. 


The  preceedinglSelementshave  been  statistically  validated  by  the  Dunns  a^^ 
{«     F!l?thrr  research  will  undoubtedly  enlarge  that  nu«.bcr. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Wiluam  Rosenbloom,  Parent,  St,  Paul,  Minn, 

.Let  m  first  of  all  thank  the  Comnittee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  today. 

I  cone  with  certain  biases  which  obviously  influence  n\y  feelings  and  opinions. 
They  include: 

1.  A  belief  Me  must  maintain  a  strong  and  viable  public  education  system. 

2.  A  belief  that  parents  and  connunity  must  have  a  strong  role  in  the 
school's  decision  making  and  curriculun  process. 

3.  A  belief  that  there  must  be  a  monitoring  and  reporting  system  to  assure 
parents  that  whatever  form  and  format  the  program  and  curriculifn  take,  their  effect 
on  our  children  will  be  reported  to  us. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  graduate  of  the  public  school  system,  a  parent  with  two 
children  in  that  system,  and  active  school  involvement,  as  a  parent,  which  9oes 
back  ten  years. 

That  ten  year  period  has  been  a  decade  of  discontent  with  educational 
performance,  a  decade  which  has  seen  an  increasing  dropout  and  absentee  rate,  and 
a  decade  which  has  seen  the  coming  of  age  for  "individualized  learning  s^les," 

These  conditions  combined  to  create  an  educational  atmosphere  which  made  it 
relatively  easy  to  sell  parents  on  the  idea  of  alternatives  and  experimental 
programs . 

Many  rushed  pell  mell  into  new  programs      with  untried  ideas,  unproven  programs, 
inadequate  preparation,  no  monitoring,  and  no  reporting  to  parents.  Unfortunately, 
It  Mas  too  late  when  we  discovered  that  even  though  ideas  sound  g^^od  on  paper,  thQr 
don't  necessarily  educate  students, 

Hy  position  on  education  ten  years  ago  was  very  simple;  What  was  good  for  me, 
was  good  for  my  children. 
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The  past  ten  years  has  changed  i^y  perspective.    It  1s  apparent  to  me  that 
during  these  past  ten  years  society  has  changed;  education  naturally  reflects 
society,  and  therefore  our  educational  needs  have  also  changed. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  I  am  a  member  of  the  ''If  It's  Innovative  Its 
got  to  be  good**  club. 

What  It  does  mean  Is  that  we  can't  have  closed  minds  concerning  educational 
methods.  For  we, as  parents, share  the  educators  belief  that  education  must  meet 
the  needs  of  our  children  for  today, for  tomorrow,  and  the  tomorrow  of  tonmorrows . 

It  means  that  when  we  change,  experiment,  and  exchange  proven  concepts  and 
programs  for  Innovative  dreams,  we  must  ask  the  dreamers,  "What  benefit  will  my 
child  derive  from  this  program?"  After  we  receive  their  answer  we  must  tell  them, 
"prove  It." 

How  might  an  educator  prove  to  us  as  parents  that  a  program  will  be  good  for 
our  children?  The  answer  Is  really  quite  simple:    Implementation  of  a  monitoring 
and  reporting  system  which  tells  us,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  what  progress  our  children 
are,  or  are  not,  making. 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  few  personal  experiences  which  gives  you  an  Idea  of 
what  can  happen  for,  and  to  students,  unless  they  are  protected  by  some  type  of 
evaluation  and  reporting  system. 

Let  me  begin  with  Modular  Flexible  scheduling,  an  Innovative  Idea  which  divided 
the  school  day  Into  twen^  minute  "mods"  rather  than  the  traditional  fifty  minute 
period. 

It  was  originally  sold  to  parents  on  the  basis  that  It  would  provide  Individual- 
ized Instruction      through  a  more  flexible  scheduling  process.    More  Independent 
study  time  would  challenge  the  student. 

"Great  Idea,"  said  many. 
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Parental  attention  finally  focused  on  the  program  ^hen  an  almost  total  break- 
down of  discipline  occured  at  the  school.    Fighting  between  students,  a  lunchroom 
turned  into  a  200,  and  the  report  of  weapons  being  brought  into  the  building  finally 
provoked  parents  into  action. 

We  were  astonished  at  what  we  found: 

We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  program  enhanced  the  "basics"  -  what  we 
found  was  a  neglect  of  "basics." 

This  was  especially  surprising  to  us  because  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education  has  substantial  requirements  regarding  curriculum. 

Apparently,  the  School  District  had  managed  to  finesse  its  way  around  the 
requirements  by  classifying  "independent  study  mods"  as  part  of  the  structured/ 
teacher  contact  time  requirement. 

If  a  student,  for  instance,  had  an  independent  math  study  mod  (not  a  structured 
classroom  situation,  and  without  a  math  teacher  present),  it  was  nevertheless,  being 
counted  as  part  of  the  math  requirement,  by  the  School  District. 

We  found  that  much  of  the  time  spent  by  the  student  in  this"independent  time" 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  fashioned  study  hall  or  "bull  session." 

In  addition: 

1.  The  system  had  been  sold  originally  on  its  "flexibility"  for  meeting 
student  needs.    In  fact,  it  was  found  to  be  totally  inflexible  when  parents  asked 
for  more  teacher  contact  time. 

2.  The  larger  number  of  curriculum  choices  available  to  students,  along 

with  the  Shorter  20  minute  motis,  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  administration 
to  know  where  students  were. 

3.  State  minimum  clock  hours  for  required  subjects  were  not  being  met; 
Parents  had  assumed  they  were. 
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4.  Arhlevercnt  test  scores  at  the  school  —  which  had  been  previously 
known  for  academic  excellence  —  had  experienced  four  years  of  decline.    No  one 
had  Informed  the  parents. 

5.  A  study  of  the  program,  conducted  by  school  staff  the  previous  year, 
documented  the  need  for  change.    It  resulted  In  the  principal  being  transferred, 
and  the  report  burled. 

We  parents  fought  all  year  to  make  changes  In  the  system;  nunerous  meetings 
with  school  officials,  teachers,  and  other  parents  were  held.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  we  designed,  paid  for  and  mailed  a  questlonaire  to  all  parents. 

The  results  of  that  questlonaire  constituted  a  clear  mandate  from  parents 
for  a  return  to  structured  classes,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  In  the 
classroom. 

The  district  finally  relented  --  the  program  changed  —  It  was  a  victory  for 
the  students. 

At  what  cost? 

Administrators  spent  a  year  locked  In  battle  with  parents;  a  battle  which 
should  never  hcve  taken  place.    It  Is  assumed  their  time  could  have  been  better 
spent  on  positive  contributions  to  education. 

Parents  spent  untold  hours  In  frustrating  meetings;  In  letter  writing,  and 
attempts  to  calm  an  uneasy  situation  within  the  school  building. 

Students,  of  course,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  cost  —  a  cost  Incalculable  In 
terms  of  dollars  or  time. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  were  "turned  off"  education. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  of  the  "basic  life  skills"  which  were  missed  could 
have  been  aqulred  If  the  students  had  been  In  a  standard  program. 
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A  final  word:    The  State  Department  of  Education,  as  a  condition  of  its 
Initial  approval  for  the  program,  required  periodic  evaluation  and  critical 
analysis. 

Neither  ever  took  place. 

The  next  innovation  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  "Learning  Center"  concept-  It 
introduced  as  an  alternative  program  in  the  early  1970*s  and  designed  as  a 
desegregation  tool  to  help  reduce  minority  enrollment  in  certain  St.  Paul  schools. 

The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  attract  non-minority  students  into  these  schools 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  minority  population. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  were  bussed  from  their  home  school  for  2-3 
hours  per  day  of  instruction  in  the  center,  and  then  returned  to  their  home  school. 
Many  of  the  students  spent  only  one  trimester  per  grade  at  the  center  in  a  basic 
exploratory  program. 

The  types  of  programs  available  at  the  secondary  level  include  Art,  World 
Languages,  Performing  Arts,  Horticulture,  Computers,  and  a  Business  Center. 

The  goals  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  -provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  rich  cultural 
experiences  which  result  in  working  with  students  from  different  racial,  socio  and 
economic  backgrounds." 

2.  "To  provide  learning  experiences  which  could  not  easily  be  provided  in 
each  school  due  to  the  need  for  costly  equipment  and  facilities,  or  even  specialized 
staff." 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  however,  refused  to  approve       Learning  Centers 
as  a  desegreation  tool,  so  the  centers  were  given  the  role  of  bringing  about 
"integration." 
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The  pro's  and  con's  of  this  concept  have  been  many  and  varied;  I  will  not 
go  Into  then  at  this  time. 

}fy  point  Is  this:    St.  Paul  taxpayers  have  spent  In  excess  of  ten  million 
dollars  on  these  centers;  thousands  of  our  children  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
In  theet.    To  date  there  has  been  only  one  objective  evaulatlon  conducted.  In 
July  of  1976,  that  evaluation  concluded:    "Student  participation  In  the  Learning 
Center  program  neither  enhances  nor  hinders  the  learning  of  basic  s;.111s  In  the 
areas  of  mathematics  and  reading." 

Officially,  parents  have  not  been  Informed  of  the  results  of  that  evaluation. 
They  would  only  be  aw  re  of  them  If  they  had  read  the  newspaper  when  It  reported 
the  results  In  July,  1976. 

Obviously,  these  results  are  of  vital  Interest  to  them  as  they  consider  taking 
their  child  out  of  the  home  school  for  2-3  hours  per  day  to  go  to  the  Learning 
Center.    Uhy  should  they  be  asked  to  make  a  decision  unless  they  have  all  the 
Information  concerning  the  program  available  to  them? 

It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  given  the  momentum  being  generated  by  the  "Back  to 
Basics"  movement,  retrenchment  in  terms  of  tax  dollars,  termination  of  teachers, 
and  school  closings,  that  the  school  district  chooses  not  to  inform  parents  of 
alternative  program  results  when  they  are  available. 

What  is  even  stranger  is  that  the  program  was  never  evaluated  in  terms  of 
whether  it  was  meeting  its  objective,  i.e.,  integration. 

The  last  program  I  will  discuss  is  the  "On  the  Job  Training  Program,"  a  pro> 
gram  which  makes  work  experience  available  to  high  school  students. 

This  program  offers  career  exploration  and  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
receive  work  experience  in  an  area  of  his/her  interest. 
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unfortunately,  this  alternative  program  sees  to  have  slipped  away  from  the 
control  of  aAnlnlstrators.       daughter,  who  Is  college  bound,  received  a  job  as 
a  waitress  In  a  restaurant;  a  restaurant  In  which  she  was  already  employed  evenings. 
She  did  not  start  the  job  until  well  Into  the  second  week  of  the  trimester.  During 
the  time  she  was  unemployed,  she  was  also  not  expected  In  school,  thus  leaving  her 
free  to  roam  as  she  chose.   Next  she  was  working  only  three  days  out  of  five.  At 
no  time  were  her  parents  notified  that  she  was  out  of  school  and  not  working. 

The  need  for  monitoring  this  program  Is  self-evident! 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment  and  say  that  there  are  many  Innovative  programs 
that  are  good;  programs  In  which  children  are  learning. 

St.  Paul  has  several  such  programs  which  have  gained  wide  acceptance  by  students, 
parents,  and  staff. 

Among  these  are  the  Open  School,  Central  High  School's  School  HIth-ln-a-School , 
and  the  Webster  Magnet  Program. 

While  many  professional  educators  tend  to  shy  away  from,  and  even  scoff  at  the 
Idea  of  parental  Involvement,  an  experimental  program  entitled  the  "Primary  Basic 
Experiences  Curriculum,"  at  Homecroft  School  owes  a  great  deal  of  Its  continued  life 
to  parental  support. 

While  this  program  Is  In  the  elementary  school.  It  Is  nevertheless  germane  to 
the  topic  as  It  has  Incorporated  parenUl  Involvement  along  with  a  monitoring  and 
reporting  system  to  parents. 

It  was  because  of  the  built  In  safeguards  (monitoring),  and  parents  receiving 
program  results,  that  a  feeling  of  security  was  established. 

It  was  parents  who  lobbied  for  continued  funding  of  the  program  after  the 
original  grant  tennlnatedi  It  was  parents  who  saved  the  program. 
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The  Minnesota  Legislative  recognized  that  there  was  hitneflt  from  coimunlty 
and  parental  Involvement  In  the  curriculum  process.    It  passed.  In  1976,  Vglslatlon 
which  adopted  a  rather  unique  approach  to  encouraging  such  participation  In  the 
process  of  currlculun  selection,  evaluation,  and  the  subsequent  reporting  of  results 
to  the  connunlty. 

The  legislation  Is  flexible  enough  to  allow  each  school  district  to  structure 
the  process  In  a  way  which  will  Involve  as  many  people  as  possible. 

In  St.  Paul,  after  selection  of  rather  basic  goals  set  by  a  district  wide 
conmlttee  composed  of  parents,  adnlnlstrators,  and  teachers,  each  school  was  able 
to  design  Its  own  objectives  to  reach  the  goals.   At  the  years  end  they  evaluated 
progress,  and  reported  the  results  to  the  community. 

Preliminary  reports  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  Indicate  that  the 
law  will  receive  mixed  reviews  In  its  first  year  In  th<  area  of  citizen  Involvement. 

Of  course,  not  even  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  can  guarantee  citizen 
participation. 

But  what  It  can,  and  did  do,  was  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  such  participation. 
It  accomplished  this  by  requiring  that  the  public  be  I'^formed  concerning  progress 
being  made  toward  educational  goals  as  selected  by  the  t.9ninun1ty. 

The  law's  purpose.  I.e.,  to  provide  a  process  for  curriculum  evaluation  and 
planning  was  a  first  step  In  giving  parents  and  the  conmunlty  a  voice  In  the  decision 
making  and  curriculum  process.   After  the  first  year  the  Department  of  Education 
concluded: 

"The  Interaction  of  more  than  16,000  citizens,  public  school 
personnel  and  students  for  more  than  160,000  hours  has  con- 
tributed to  the  continued  Improvement  of  educational  programs 
In  Minnesota  schools.    In  addition,  the  Identification  of 
curriculum  goals,  the  development  of  Instructional  plans  to 
meet  these  goals,  the  conduction  of  both  professional  and 
constner  evaluations,  and  the  development  of  specific  school 
Improvement  plans  should  provide  a  long  term  vehicle  for  the 
continued  Improvement  of  programs  and  services  at  the  local  level." 
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The  ne«d  and  necessity  for  parental  involvement  has  also  been  recognized  on 
the  National  level. 

On  September  12,  1977.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  reported: 

"...Another  article  of  faith  for  many  professionals  held  that 
education  was  best  left  to  thenvwithout  intrusion  from  parents 
or  coBiminity  leaders  except  in  supporting  goals  and  innovations 
set  by  educators. 

Now  the  professionals  are  making  the  unsettling  discovery  that 
schools  and  colleges  can't  produce  either  educated  or  well 
adjusted  young  people  witho';t  parental  and  community  co-operation." 
Based  on  my  personal  exper^rrtce  with  local  programs,  and  os  co-chairperson 
of  St.  Paul's  City  Wide  Committee  implimenting  the  Minnesota  Planning,  Evaluating, 
and  Reporting  Law,  I  feel  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Goverrwent  is  in 
finding  a  way  to  assure  that  parents  are  able  to  participate  in  the  decision  making 
and  curriculun  process. 

Legislation  is  needed  which  will  guarantee,  not  only  the  right  of  parents  to 
be  part  of  the  process,  but  an  assurance  parents  will  receive  all  information  they 
require  to  make  informed  decisions. 

As  a  first  step  legislation  should  require  that  on  all  new,  alternative,  innovative, 
and  experimental  programs,  including  those  initiated  until  Title  4C  of  the  ESEA 
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Education  Act.  parents  Mould  be  provided  with: 

1.    A  letter  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program  (and  each  year  the  program  is 
In  effect)  containing  a  statement  of  program  goals,  objectives,  and  expectations. 
It  must  be  written  In  language  parents  are  able  to  understand  and  not  In  educational 
Jargon.    It  should  answer  the  following  questions: 


1.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  project? 

2.  How  will  It  affect  children? 

3.  How  does  It  differ  from  the  regular  program? 

4.  How  and  when  will  It  be  evaluated? 

5.  How  are  the  results  of  the  evaluation  reported  to  parents? 

6.  What  alternatives  are  available  to  students  not  participating 
In  the  program? 

7.  Once  the  Initial  funding  program  Is  over  will  the  program- 
continue? 

8.  What  will  the  effect  on  children  be  If  the  program  Is  discontinued? 

9.  How  does  the  plan  provide  for  Individual  differences  In  students? 
10.    How  does  the  plan  provide  for  the  development  of  skills  and 


The  results  of  the  program  evaluation  must  be  conmunlcated  to  parents  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  year  so  they  will  be  able  to  make  educational  decisions  for  their  children 
for  the  following  year. 

It  also,  of  course,  gives  parents,  teachers,  and  adnlnlstrators  a  basis  on  which 
to  ask  for  change,  modification,  or  termination  of  the  program. 

Personal  experiences  which  can  be  multiplied  thousands  of  times  by  other  parents 
make  It  quite  obvious  that  basic  Information  we  need  to  evaluate  innovative  programs 
is  too  often  denied  us  as  parents. 
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We  know  that  too  many  times  Innovative  programs  are  Initiated  and  perpetuated 
when  they  are  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  students. 

If  further  proof  1s  needed  to  support  that  contention,  one  need  only  visit  the 
Educational  Alternatives  Graveyard,  and  count  the  number  of  "good  Ideas"  which  have 
died  upon  being  tried;  educational  dreams  which  have  disappeared  In  the  daylight 
of  reality. 

Let  us  rcrcmber  that  children  are  not  guinea  pigs  put  Into  the  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professional  who  have  a  better  "Idea." 

When  we  toy  with  children's  minds  we  are  playing  with  the  future  of  our  country. 
And  this,  I  submit,  underscores  tht  absolute  necessity  for  parents  and  the  Conwunlty 
to  know  what  Is  happening  to  our  children. 

Parents  must  become  Involved  In  the  educational  decision  making  and  curriculum 
process;  to  become  Involved  they  must  have  access  to  information. 

Survival  of  public  education  depends  on  development  of  a  full  partnership  between 
educators  and  parents. 

We  can  no  longer  afford    the  luxury  of  "us"  and  "them." 
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Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  hear  from  you  first,  Dr.  Goodman. 
Just  identify  yourself  and  start  out. 

PANEL  PRESENTATION:  DR.  KENNETH  S.  GOODMAN,  PROFES- 
SOR  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA;  DENNIS 
GRAY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  COUNCIL  FOR  BASIC  EDUCA- 
TION; DR.  DAVID  CAVANAUGH.  PRINCIPAL,  WORTHINGTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  WORTHINGTON,  OHIO;  AND  WILLIAM  ROSEN- 
BLOOM,  PARENT,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KENNETH  S.  GOODMAN,  PROFESSOR  OF 
EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

Dr.  Goodman.  I  am  Kenneth  Goodman.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  be  invited  here. 

I  am  a  professor  of  teacher  education,  a  researcher  in  the  fields 
of  language  and  literature,  a  theoretician  on  the  processes  of  read- 
ing and  its  acquisition,  an  author  of  texts  for  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  a  student  of  curricular  theory  and  educational  philosophy. 

I  am  also  an  officer  of  the  International  Reading  Association. 

I  consider  this  an  opportunity  to  speak  out  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
ca 8  youth,  particularly  minority  youth,  and  their  right  to  an  edu- 
cation that  helps  them  to  accept  and  expand  on  who  and  what  they 
are  and  become  all  that  they  are  capable  of  being. 

These  are  strange  times  in  American  education.  We  have  finally 
eliminated  virtuafly  all  legal  barriers  to  our  goal  of  educating  for 
all.  We  have  the  best  educated  teachers  we  have  ever  had.  We  are 
providing  education  through  the  16th  year  of  age  for  virtually 
every  American  young  person. 

We  have  turned  our  attention  to  those  our  schools  have  failed 
mMt,  blacks,  Hispanics,  native  Americans,  and  the  rural  and 
urban  poor  in  general.  Federal  programs  have  sought  to  provide 
compensatory  aid  to  help  schools  serve  groups  considered  disadvan- 
taged. 

Yet,  morale  in  many  of  the  schools  serving  minority  youth  has 
never  been  lower  among  both  faculty  and  pupils.  Many  urban 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  the  atmosphere  of  prisons  with 
armed  police  officers  controlling  the  corridors  and  increasing  use  of 
punishment  such  as  spanking,  suspension  and  expulsion. 

The  curriculum  in  many  of  these  schools  is  equally  sterile  and 
depressing.  In  the  name  of  getting  back  to  basics  and  establishing 
minimal  competencies,  the  curriculum  has  been  narrowed  to  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic.  The  minimal  competencies  become  the 
maximum  because  little  else  is  made  available,  and  the  basic  skills 
are  often  taught  as  abstractions,  carefully  separated  from  meaning- 
ful, relevant,  productive  use. 

We  have  lately  opened  the  doors  of  our  schools  to  all,  but  we 
have  done  little  effectively  to  make  what  happens  there  useful, 
relevant,  interesting,  or  profitable  for  many  of  those  who  were  not 
succeeding  well  in  poorly  supported  segregated  schools. 

The  cumculum  methods  and  teachers  were  not  open  to  differ- 
ences in  language,  culture,  values,  and  experiences  represented  by 
their  new  pupils.  That  is  the  lesson  in  the  recent  Federal  court 
decision  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Black  English  case.  Federal  programs, 
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rather  than  helping,  have  intended  to  intensify  through  financial 
support  what  is  already  not  working. 

The  programs  usually  provide  little  time  for  planning  of  prepara- 
tion of  staff  before  the  program  must  be  launched.  The  guidelines 
require  frequent  use  of  narrowly  based  and  culturally  biased  tests 
to  evaluate  pupils  and  programs.  Curriculums  are  either  hastily 
contrived  to  teach  to  the  tests  or  packaged  programs  are  bought 
from  hard  sell  hucksters  who  promise  quick  and  easy  quack  reme- 
dies. .  . 

The  directors  of  these  programs,  who  often  have  little  training  or 
experience  relevant  to  the  goals  of  their  programs,  are  defensive 
and  try  to  hide  behind  the  test  scores  and  the  technology  of  pack- 
age programs.  There  is  rarely  time  to  think,  to  come  up  with 
innovative  programs,  to  take  a  compassionate  look  at  the  kids  to 
see  what  is  really  happening  to  them. 

And  yet,  ironically,  there  has  been  an  explosion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  knowledge  needed  to  provide  the  innovative  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  educating  all  of  our  youth.  We  know  more 
about  language,  language  learning,  language  difference,  more 
about  memory,  comprehension,  reading  and  writing,  more  about 
how  we  learn  and  how  we  use  language  to  learn. 

Application  of  this  knowledge  has  been  blocked  by  a  largely 
negative  view  of  minority  youth  and  their  aspiration,  which  has 
been  pervasive  in  compensatory  education.  Modern  science  tells  us 
we  have  been  confusing  difference  with  deficiency.  We  have  mis- 
taken healthy  black  kids  for  sick  white  ones.  ,  ^  i_  .  j 
We  listened  to  the  Spanish  of  the  Chicanos  in  the  Southwest  and 
called  them  limited  English  speakers.  We  missed  the  rich  culture 
of  the  native  Americans  and  labeled  them  culturally  deprived. 
We  compounded  that  with  an  arcane  view  of  the  young  as  minia- 
ture defective  adults  needing  to  be  whipped  into  shape. 

If  we  can  reject  a  negative  view  of  young  people,  particularly 
minority  young  people,  and  replace  it  with  a  positive  healthy  re- 
spect for  their  strengths  as  learners,  we  can  use  this  new  knowl- 
edge base  to  create  schools  which  are  effective. 

My  plea  is  for  a  humanstic  view  of  young  people  and  how  schools 
should  conduct  their  education.  If  our  schools  treated  youth  as 
people  with  human  rights,  feelings,  talents,  strengths,  energies, 
that  in  itself  would  make  a  -difference.  But  don  t  mistake  my  posi- 
tion as  simply  humanistic.  ,      „  i 

I  am  arguing  that  by  negating  the  strengths  all  young  people 
have  as  language  users  and  learners,  by  underestimating  their 
experience,  by  ignoring  the  legitimacy  of  their  cultures,  we  place 
our  schools  in  conflict  with  them.  Instead,  we  should  be  accepting 
and  cherishing  the  strengths  they  bring  to  school.  That  would  put 
our  schools  in  the  position  of  supportive  institutions  working  with 
pupils  to  help  them  grow  and  develop.  _x  j  ^.u 

Several  decades  of  research  and  theorv  have  supported  the 
wisdom  of  starting  where  the  learner  is  to  build  literacy.  We  have 
learned  that  virtually  all  children  learn  easily  and  well  the  dialect 
of  their  home  and  community.  That  is  the  language  best  suited  to 
their  needs  for  communication,  for  thinking  and  for  learning. 

Starting  where  the  learner  is  means  accepting  the  home  lan- 
guage as  the  base  and  helping  young  people  expand  on  it,  in  and 
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out  of  school.  If  pupils  come  to  school  with  a  language  other  than 
English,  we  cannot  impose  the  condition  on  them  that  they  must 
first  acquire  English  before  we  will  permit  them  to  learn  in  school. 

If,  as  is  true  of  most  bilinguals  in  the  United  States,  pupils  come 
to  the  United  States  speaking  low  status  dialects  of  two  languages, 
we  cannot  negate  the  strength  and  render  them  nonverbal.  Simi- 
larly, research  in  recent  decades  has  demonstrated  there  are  no 
culturally  deprived  people.  All  children  bring  a  cultural  heritage  to 
school.  There  is  no  need  to  force  pupils  to  choose  between  what 
they  are  and  what  they  want  to  become. 

They  can  expand  their  pride  in  their  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  racial 
heritage  as  they  expand  their  ability  to  function  in  wide  cultural 
circles.  Modern  cognitive  psychologists  tell  us  that  learning  is  in- 
teractive, but  what  learners  already  know  and  believe  strongly 
influences  how  they  will  interpret  new  experiences  and  what  they 
will  learn. 

Schools,  to  be  successful  for  all  pupils,  cannot  be  places  where 
things  are  done  to  young  people.  They  must  be  places  where  they 
grow  through  relevant  extending  experience.  come  to  under- 
stand that  literacy  develops  as  easily  as  oral  language  when  it  is 
meaningful  and  functional  from  the  very  beginning. 

Research  demonstrates  the  driving  need  to  make  sure  sense  out 
of  things  is  what  motivates  and  keeps  literacy  growing.  We  now 
understand  that  you  learn  to  read  by  reading  and  to  write  by 
writing.  The  curriculum  I  am  advocating  is  centered  on  the  learn- 
er. It  is  an  optimal  curriculum  for  actualizing  equal  educational 
opportunity  because  it  sets  neither  prerequisites  for  learning  nor 
limits  on  what  can  be  learned. 

It  is  not  a  curriculum  to  be  imposed  upon  learners  but  one  to  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  learners  themselves.  This  is  a  curriculum 
that  is  sensitive  and  responsive  to  minority  and  poor  kids  because 
it  is  sensitive  to  all  learners.  Its  basic  principle  and  methods  are 
the  same  in  the  inner  city  and  in  the  affluent  suburbs  because 
flexibility  is  their  essential  quality. 

Teachers  for  this  learner-centered  curriculum  are  facilitators, 
guides,  monitors.  They  are  informed  professionals  able  to  help 
learners  define  problems,  see  relationships,  identify  needs  and  seek 
solutions.  They  know  young  people  and  they  know  teaching  and 
learning  lanpiage  and  the  structure  of  knowledge. 

They  can  monitor  progress,  see  strengths,  and  help  pupils  over 
hurdles.  Thev  can  shape  the  curriculum  to  take  advantage  of  the 
strength  of  the  learners.  The  materials  of  learning  are  those  of  the 
real  world,  including  the  community  itself.  Textbooks  need  to 
evolve  from  the  controlling  force  that  determines  the  day-to-day 
curriculum  to  research  books  teachers  can  use  to  support  a  flexible 
program. 

The  back-to-basics  movement  has  caused  school  texts  to  deterio- 
rate badly  in  quality  and  utility.  These  will  need  to  be  set  aside  by 
teachers  who  can  draw  on  the  rich  array  of  resource  materials  to 
serve  the  varied  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  and  backgrounds  of 
their  pupils. 

We  need  hardcover  and  paperback  libraries  in  every  school  and 
classroom.  In  recent  decades,  the  role  of  school  administrator  has 
tended  to  narrow  to  that  of  the  manager  of  an  industrialized. 
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highly  structured  system.  The  principal  must  once  again  become 
the  curriculum  leader,  facilitating  and  guiding  the  professional 
staff  in  making  sure  all  children  are  welcome  and  growing. 

Federal  programs  can  be  instrumental  in  revitalizing  the  entire 
educational  profession  to  make  use  of  new  knowledge  in  planning 
the  new  curriculum.  Our  colleges  of  education  must  have  support 
to  develop  people  who  can  translate  theory  and  research  into  prac- 
tice through  re-education  of  teachers.  They  need  time  to  produce 
the  professionals  capable  of  carrying  to  reality  an  effective  curricu- 
lum for  minority  youth. 

The  current  uses  of  standardized  tests  must  be  abandoned.  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  destructive  of  teacher  morale  and  curricular 
relevance  than  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  group  evaluation.  These 
tests  are  the  chief  instrument  of  institutional  discrimination  and 
the  major  barrier  to  equalizing  educational  opportunity. 

The  alternatives  are  self-evaluation  by  students,  and  kid  watch- 
ing by  teachers.  In  the  thirties,  before  the  standardized  test  had 
fully  taken  over,  child  study,  kid  watching,  was  flourishing.  We 
need  to  restore  to  teachers  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
knowing  their  pupils  and  monitoring  their  development. 

Research  has  provided  powerful  new  insights  and  tools  for  teach- 
ers to  use  in  monitoring  pupils'  growth,  but  self-evaluation  by 
pupils  is  even  more  important.  They  need  to  be  continuously  in- 
volved in  setting  their  own  aims  and  judging  their  own  progress. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  become  convinced  that  most  young 
people  who  are  considered  nonreaders  are  most  in  need  of  revalu- 
ing themselves  as  learners.  They  become  the  victims  of  overskill. 
They  lose  the  value  that  reading  is  supposed  to  make  sense  and 
struggle  valiantly  to  use  isolated  skills  they  have  been  taught. 

If  they  can  be  helped  to  revalue  literacy  and  themselves  as 
learners,  progress  is  possible. 

This  committee,  in  considering  new  legislation,  can  move  away 
f -om  the  negative,  narrow  view  of  our  minority  youth  and  their 
needs  which  has  characterized  past  programs.  It  can  move  away 
from  funding  ill-considered,  poorly  planned  patent  medicine  pro- 
grams that  promise  quick  cures  but,  in  fact,  provide  only  reshuffled 
old  programs. 

It  can  encourage  programs  which  are  well  planned,  which  draw 
on  modern  knowledge  and  which  work  with  the  kids  ratner  than 
against  them.  We  have  made  a  promise  to  our  young  people.  That 
promise  is  equal  educational  opportunity.  We  cannot  con  them. 
Many  will  continue  to  reject  schools  in  one  way  or  another  until 
they  become  truly  open  to  them  all. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  go  through  the  witnesses  and  then  we  will  have  ques- 
tions. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dennis  Gray,  associate  director.  Council 
for  Basic  Education. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Gray. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  GRAY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL  FOR  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Gray.  Chairman  Perkins  and  Mr.  Miller,  I  bring  you  greet- 
ings from  Dr.  Thomas  Mendenhall,  the  president  of  the  Council  for 
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Basic  Education  and  Graham  Down,  our  executive  director.  Nei- 
ther was  able  to  be  here  today  and  both  send  regrets. 

We  thank  you  for  soliciting  the  council's  view  of  secondary 
schooling.  I  will  try  to  add  to  your  storehouse  of  general  informa- 
tion on  the  high  school  curriculum,  where  it  stands  now  and  where 
it  should  be  heading. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  only  summarize  my  written  testi- 
mony which  you  have. 

Our  interest  in  curriculum  is  the  soul  of  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education.  We  believe  the  primary  effort  of  the  school  should  be  to 
give  rigorous  instruction  in  the  basic  intellectual  disciplines.  They 
are  English,  which  includes  reading,  writing,  public  speaking,  and 
literature;  mathematics;  history,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  also 
government  and  geography;  science;  foreign  languages;  and  the 
arts. 

What  makes  these  subjects  essential  is  not  just  that  they  are 
traditional.  Rather,  their  importance  comes  from  what  can  be 
called  their  generative  power.  By  this  I  mean  a  student  who  mas- 
ters these  basic  subjects  has  the  power  to  learn  whatever  lessons 
life  demands. 

From  its  inception  nearly  25  years  ago,  the  council  has  tried  to 
support  schools  in  resisting  pressures  to  divert  students  to  aca- 
demic subjects  of  lesser  educational  importance  and  pressures  w 
take  on  miscellaneous  responsibilities  which  properly  belong  else- 
where, such  as  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  social  and  per- 
sonal development  of  students. 

These  distractions,  depending  upon  their  scale,  rob  time,  money, 
and  human  energy  from  t^e  basic  subjects.  It  is  true,  we  recognize, 
that  no  adult  can  escape  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
upbringing  of  children,  broadly  speaking,  but  only  the  schools  are 
well-situated  to  preside  every  young  person  with  the  confidence 
and  self-esteem  that  come  from  mastery  of  educational  essentials. 

As  I  say  in  the  written  testimony  submitted  to  the  committee 
yesterday,  the  high  school  curriculum  today  reminds  me  of  the 
condition  of  some  cities:  undisciplined  sprawl  at  the  edges  and 
creeping  decay  at  the  core.  The  core  subjects,  the  basic  subjects,  are 
debilitated.  Schools  cannot  cope  successfully  with  all  of  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  them. 

Our  50-state  report  card,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  is  the  kind  of  report  card  that  kids  hate  to  take  home.  It 
is  almost  all  bad  news,  as  I  spell  out  more  fully  in  my  written 
statement  and  as  perhaps  you  have  heard  in  other  testimony. 

Just  what  makes  up  this  sprawling  curriculum  that  causes  me 
concern?  The  first  component  I  will  mention  is  the  basic  subjects. 
They  are  still  in  the  curriculum,  to  be  sure,  but  under  siege.  In  one 
recent  5-year  period,  35  percent  of  high  schools  surveyed  increased 
the  number  of  course  requirements,  and  64  percent  increased  their 
offering  of  electives. 

Assigning  more  tasks  to  teachers  and  students  means  having  less 
time  for  each  task.  Inevitably,  students  are  cheated  of  needed 
grounding  in  the  basic  subiects,  and  inevitably,  test  scores  decline. 

Congress  and  State  legislators  compete  for  school  time,  too.  Con- 
gress has  established  programs,  laudable  in  purpose,  which  never- 
theless divert  attention  from  the  basic  subjects.  They  range  from 
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law-related  education  to  energy  education  to  marine  and  aquatic 
,  education. 

'  The  States  also  wander  rather  far  afield.  I  call  to  your  attention 
page  6  of  my  written  statement.  This  is  a  table  which  is  a  sampling 
of  the  116  different  subjects  required  by  law  by  the  various  States. 
I  have  divided  the  sample  into  two  columns,  with  basic  subjects  on 
one  side  and  other  subjects  on  the  right. 

What  the  table  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  is  the  subjects  that  rival  the 
basic  subjects  for  time  in  our  children's  school  day.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  a  copy  of  my  testimony  in  front  of  you,  but  one 
illustration  that  makes  the  point,  I  thinl ,  is  that  as  far  as  State 
l^islators  are  concerned,  in  terms  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  choose  to  legislate  requirements  for  the  schools,  mathematics 
and  science  are  about  as  important  as  required  instruction  in 
morals,  fire  prevention  and  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

The  arts  are  about  as  important  to  the  minds  of  State  legislators 
as  required  instruction  in  first  aid,  sanitation,  traffic  safety,  and 
Bird  Day. 

The  so-called  back  to  basics  movement  is  producing  some  signs  of 
welcome  change,  and  I  say  some.  The  same  study  of  high  schools  I 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  showed  that  in  a  recent  5-year  span, 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  schools  surveyed  increased  their  attention 
to  basic  skills:  That  is,  the  learning  skills,  reading,  writing  and 
math.  Usually  only  reading  and  math,  and  over  80  percent  had 
students  from  the  upper  three  grades,  high  school,  sophomore, 
juniors  and  seniors,  receiving  remedial  instruction  in  math  and 
reading. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  principal  target  of  the  back  to  basics 
effort  is  math  and  reading,  not  the  full  range  of  basic  subjects.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  minimum  competency  testing  program  nation- 
wide. 

Schools  continue  to  be  beset  by  contending  demands  that  simply 
cannot  be  reconciled.  On  one  side  are  calls  for  concentration  on  the 
basic  skills,  the  three  R's,  and  for  holding  down  budgets  by  trim- 
ming frills.  Do  I  need  to  add  that  the  definition  of  a  frill  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  the  definition  of  a  frill  never,  of  course, 
includes  interscholastic  sports. 

On  the  other  side  are  calls  for  the  schools  to  do  more,  more 
competing  education,  required  subjects,  from  cardiopulmonary  re- 
suscitation to  the  latest  one  I  heard,  hunter  education  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  more  career  education,  more  experiential  educa- 
tion, the  latest  trendy  idea,  which  you  and  I  used  to  call  an  after- 
schoo]  job. 

As  a  result  of  the  Nation's  confusion  and  disagreement  about 
what  we  expect  of  our  public  schools,  the  basic  subjects  have  fallen 
into  disrepair.  My  written  testimony  details  some  disheartening 
facts  about  science,  foreign  languages,  the  arts  and  .  mathematics  in 
high  school. 

Now,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  not  detail  any  of  those  at  the 
moment.  And  there  is  some  good  news.  But  even  when  you  ac- 
knowledge that  the  news  is  not  all  bad,  none  of  the  good  news 
suggests  that  we  as  a  nation  are  yet  addressing  the  root  problem, 
the  impossibility  of  the  schools  being  all  things  to  all  students  and 
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Stite^rapitok^^  all  taxpayers  and  all  legislators,  both  here  and  in 

The  schools  must  concentrate,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Diane 
Ravitch,  on  dpmg  well  that  which  they  do  best.  And  she  goes  on: 
liven  If  nothing  else  were  to  change,  the  reordering  of  the  schools' 
Prj^ities  would  itself  constitute  an  important  reform." 

The  first  step  of  this  reform  would  be  to  learn  to  say  "No"  to  the 
endlessly  multiplying  assignments  given  to  schools,  lliere  must  be 
a  movement  toward  consensus  in  defining  "a  basic  curriculum."  a 
definition  broader  than  the  three  R's  but  inhospitable  to  courses  in 
dairy  products  or  hygiene.  The  high  school  curriculum,  however 
defined,  can  never  be  more  than  the  means  to  reach  the  desii  3d 
ends  of  schooling. 

I  uree  the  following  goal  for  curriculum  reform.  It  should  be  the 
central  purpose  of  the  public  schools  to  give  instruction  in  the  basic 
^arnmg  skills,  reading  writmg,  and  computing  and  in  the  funda- 
mental mtellectu^  disciplmes,  English,  math,  science,  history,  for- 
eign lanpiage,  and  the  arts,  to  the  end  that  all  students  attain  the 
capacity  for  independent  thought.  avx^n  mc 

Schooling  thus  defined  is  the  cornerstore  on  which  all  other 
forms  of  education  must  rest,  education  for  citizenship,  for  careers 
ma  free  enterpnse  economy,  for  cultural  and  personal  enrichment 
and  for  membership  m  society. 

But  even  if  policymakers  were  with  one  voice  to  shout  their 
agreement  to  this  suggestion,  change  would  still  be  painful  and 
slow.  On  page  13  of  my  written  statement,  I  have  listed  10  impedi- 
ments to  reform,  all  of  them  serious  problems. 

fJih.^^        '^^^II  by  the  fact  that 

teachers,  parents,  and  legislators  have  already  lost  the  battle  for 
the  attention  of  school  aged  youngsters.  That  battle  has  been  won 
bv  television.  Television  captures  30  percent  more  of  the  average 
child  8  time  than  schoolmg  doea? 

Adding  time  spent  with  records,  radios,  and  movies,  the  total  for 
the  electronic  media  is  double  the  time  devoted  for  schooling.  To 
restore  some  balance,  the  high  school  curriculum  must  concentrate 
on  what  is  most  important,  that  is  the  first  point,  the  basic  sub- 
jects, as  I  have  already  argued. 

The  second  point  is  to  restore  some  balance,  the  schools  must 
""ore  effective.  Now,  as  you  already  know  from  talking 
witn  KonaJd  Mmonds  this  morning,  new  research  proves  conclu- 
sively that  schools  have  a  great  effect  on  children  and  that  it 
matters  which  schoolchildren  attend.  Parents  have  always  known 
thw;  research  has  finally  caught  up  with  that.  i"!""!! 

ITie  proof  that  schools  do  maJce  a  difference  contradicts  the 
destructive  nonsense  that  has  ruled  much  educational  thinking  for 
15  years.  Successful  schools,  those  where  children  learn,  have  an 
fu  °I  8«  characteristics.  Those  are  the  characteristics 

that  Mr.  Edmonds  talked  to  you  about  and  which  I  spell  out  in  my 
testimony,  and  also  m  much  greater  detail  in  an  attachment  to  the 
testimony  with  all  sorts  of  questions  that  will  help  parents  and 
school  board  members  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  effective 
schools. 

These  are:  First,  pervasive  emphasis  on  academic  achievement, 
becond,  strong  academic  leadership  by  principals.  Third,  clear  ex- 
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pectations  that  all  can  learn  and  all  will  learn.  Fourth,  regular 
academic  testing  to  measure  progress.  Fifth,  a  climate  of  orderli- 
ness. Sixth,  the  least  important  but  nevertheless  important,  rem- 
forcement  from  parents  and  other  citizens. 

We  should  have  no  illusion  that  the  simple  sounding,  common- 
sense  sounding  qualities  are  easily  achieved.  But  if  they  can  be 
achieved  in  one  school,  why  not  two?  Why  not  all?  If  we  do  not 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  strengthen  public  schooling,  we  endan- 
ger the  Nation's  children  and  thus  the  Nation's  future. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  David  Cavanaugh,  principal  of  the 
Worthington  High  School,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  now.  Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Go 
ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  DAVID  CAVANAUGH  PRINCIPAL, 
WORTHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORTHINGTON,  OHIO 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative 
Miller.  I  will  not  read  the  testimony  because  you  have  my  written 
testimony.  ,    .  _ 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  this  mormng,  several  times  I 
wanted  to  jump  up  and  say  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  or  I 
think  I  can  help  that  situation.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to  do  that 
sometimes.  ,  .  .  tj  i 

Basically  the  message  I  would  like  to  bnng  to  you  is  I  don  t  thmk 
schools  make  the  difference;  I  think  people  make  the  difference. 
And  I  don't  think  that  to  raise  expectations  for  a  group  of  people 
will  allow  those  people  to  reach  those  expectations  unless  they 
have  the  skills  with  which  to  reach  those  expectations. 

Basically  what  we  are  about  in  Worthington  High  School  in 
Worthington,  Ohio,  is  diagnosing  students'  learning  styles.  That 
sounds  lUte  a  jargonish  kind  of  thing,  but  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  learn  how  students  learn.  Once  we  learn  how  they  learn,  then 
weput  them  in  an  environment  that  will  he]p  them  learn. 

That  sounds  very  simple.  It  is  not  quit^  that  simple  at  all. 
Basically,  our  schools  of  education  are  not  turning  out  teachers  or 
administrators  who  are  equipped  with  skills  to  go  in  and  diagnose 
a  student's  learning  style.  ,  .  ^ 

We  have  been  able  to  identify  through  the  research  and  instru- 
ment we  have  been  using  developed  by  Drs.  Ken  and  Rita  Dunn  m 
New  York  called  the  learning  style  inventory.  We  have  a  two- 
pronged  approach  to  learning  how  kids  learn.  One  is  cognitive  style 
mapping,  developed  by  the  late  Dr.  Hill  in  Michigan,  and  the 
learning  style  inventory,  developed  by  the  Dunns  in  New  York. 

The  more  exciting  of  the  two  approaches  is  the  learning  style 
inventory,  and  this  is  the  one  I  would  pass  on  to  you  this  mommg 
in  a  few  words.  What  we  do  in  the  leamine  style  inventorjr  ap- 
proach is  to  inventory  young  people.  The  back  page  of  the  written 
testimony  you  have  has  a  chart  which  shows  you  the  elements  that 
we  can  identify  in  our  learning  style  inventory. 

To  speak  directly  to  the  elements,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
talk  to  a  group  of  students  and  indicate  to  them  they  are  to  learn  a 
certain  item  unless  you  are  making  the  expectations  compatible  to 
their  ability  to  deliver. 
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For  instance,  just  looking  at  ihe  perceptual  elements,  how  people 
^  y'^^^'''  auditory  strengths,  or  tactical  touching 
strengths.  In  any  given  random  selection  grouping  of  people,  20  to 
percent  of  the  people  are  auditory  learners.  But  90  percent  of 
our  instruction  is  given  auditorily.  Consequently,  we  have  a  lot  of 
young  people  on  a  collision  course  with  failure. 

I  think  I  have  an  answer,  at  least  for  me  about  one  of  your 
earlier  questions  about  what  can  the  Federal  Government  do  about 
thl^ee^tWn'^  ^'""^       Nation's  Capital.  I  think  you  can  do 

have  educators  in  the  field,  administrators  or  teach- 
ers, who  are  skilled  to  diagnose  learning  styles.  The  literature  has 

AnnTvf'^'^  "•^"^       ^  ta^Sht.  I  would  recoT 

mend  that  you  would  receive  dividends  on  your  money  if  funds 
were  provided  to  identify  schools  wherein  training  could  take  place 
to  develop  skUls  to  diagnose  and  prescribe.  laKe  piace 

Second,  I  think  also  moneys  could  go  into  colleges  to  help  those 
particular  faculties  develop  training  programs  for  potential  teach- 
ers and  administrators;  and  third,  through  the  National  Principals 
Association  at  regional  conferences  to  help  principals  develop  lead- 
ership skills  to  implement  this  kind  of  program  in  their  school. 

1  believe  that  most  all  students  can  learn.  They  are  limited  by 

P'-ove"  conclusively  that 
auditory  and  visual  learners  have  been  successful  in  yeare  past 
because  that  is  generally  how  our  education  systems  run 

But  tactile  learners,  30  to  40  percent  of  the  population,  recently 
a?  8  ow  learners.  They  are  not  slow  learnere 
at  all.  They  can  learn  if  the  same  material  is  packaged  in  a  tactile 
way.  In  other  words,  so  they  can  learn  with  their  hands  and  learn 
lelr^nT  ^""^'^  learners  have  been 

If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would  not  be  wasting  the  tremendous 
natural  resources  we  have  in  the  past.  Those  students  could  be 

S^iff^i""®^®^  engines  today  to  take  us  out  of  the  clutches 
01  the  Middle  East. 

So  basically  in  summaiy  what  we  are  about  is  an  exciting  thing, 
^a  matter  of  fact  I  thmk  it  is  the  most  exciting  thing  I  have  ever 
been  associated  with.  We  are  having  success.  Students  are  learning 
^^JP^l'^^e  good^^^^  t^l^iyea.  Moreover,  staff  members  are 
learning  and  feeling  good  about  themselves. 

We  are  m  the  second  year  of  this  program,  and  obviously  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  But  our  statistics  are  starting  to  show  very, 
ve^  positive  resulte.  Again.  I  think  everyone  can  learn.  UnfS: 
nately.  the  professional  staff  and  educators  are  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  those  particular  learning  styles. 

If  nothing  else  comes  out  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  kind  of 
f^fn^^^u™^"*  '^''^'^^^^  "8  a  long  way  toward  doing  all  of  the 
things  I  hear  in  all  of  these  testimonies.  It  does  not  do  us  any  eood 
to  say  you  are  going  to  have  to  learn  4  years  of  language.  2  years  of 
math  and  2  years  of  science  unless  we  equip  the  young  people  with 
the  skills  and  ability  to  learn  those  thinra.         '     ^  ^^'^ 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much 

■  5le 
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The  next  witness  on  the  panel  is  Mr.  William  Rosenbloom,  a 
parent  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  hm 

We  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Rc^nbloom. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ROSENBLOOM,  PARENT,  ST  PAUL, 

MINN. 

Mr  Rosenbloom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
let  me  first  thank  you  not  only  for  inviting  me  here  today  but, 
more  importantly,  for  making  parents  a  part  of  these  hearings.  1 
think  for  too  long  parents  have  been  excluded  from  all  educational 
and  curriculum  decisions.  ,     i    i_  *    j  t 

They  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  cookie  and  cake  brigade,  i 
think  what  we  find  is  that  parents  do  bring  a  unique  viewpoint  to 
education.  Their  involvement  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking and  curriculum  process,  and  their  involvement  does 

help  children.  .     ,  ^   •    *u  • 

I  hope  this  committee  will  continue  to  involve  parents  in  their 
future  hearings  because,  as  I  say,  I  believe  it  is  very  important. 

I  come  here  with  certain  biases  which  do  influence  by  feelings 
and  opinions.  I  would  just  like  to  summarize  what  I  feel  are  the 
highlights  of  my  written  testimony. 

I  come  here  with  the  belief  that  of  course  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  and  viable  public  education  system,  a  belief  that  parents 
and  community  must  have  a  strong  role  in  the  school  s  decision- 
making and  curriculum  process.  I  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
monitoring  and  reporting  system  to  assure  parents  that  whatever 
form  and  format  the  program  and  curriculum  take,  their  effect  on 
our  children  will  be  reported  to  us.  I  believe  that  such  involvement 
will  strengthen  the  public  education  system.  ,    ,      ^  . 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  system,  a  parent 
with  two  children  in  that  system,  and  active  involvement  as  a 
parent  going  back  10  years.  ^  ^.      .    ^    .^i    j     i.-  i 

That  10  years  has  been  a  decade  of  discontent  with  educational 
performance.  People  have  been  asking  what  can  we  do  to  change  it. 
These  kinds  of  conditions  really  combine  to  create  an  atmc»phere 
which  led  to  a  lot  of  new  innovative  and  experimental  kinds  ot 

programs.  , 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late  in  a  lot  of  these  programs  when  we 
discovered  that  just  because  something  sounds  good  on  paper,  it 
doesn't  necessarily  educate  our  children.  My  position  10  years  ago 
was  really  very  simple.  I  said  what  was  good  for  me  has  to  be  good 
for  my  children.  I  don't  think  that  is  true  any  more. 

Society  has  changed.  Education  must  change.  This  also  does  not 
mean,  though,  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  "if  it's  innovative,  it  s  got 
to  be  good'^club.  It  means  we  must  change,  we  must  experiment, 
we  must  exchange  the  things  we  know  for  the  things  of  tomorrow. 

But  what  we  as  parents  must  do  is,  when  the  dreamers  come  to 
us  with  their  dreams,  we  have  to  ask  them  how  our  children  are 
Ming  to  benefit  from  the  programs  and  how  are  they  going  to 
prove  that  benefit  to  us  before  they  put  our  children  in  those 

^^?£wdoes  an  educator  prove  it  to  us?  I  think  it  is  very  simple. 
Implementation  of  a  monitoring  and  reporting  system  which  tells 
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us  as  parents  and  as  a  community  what  is  going  on  with  those 
children  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

I  Mrill  give  a  few  very  quick  personal  examples  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  can  happen  Mrithout  a  reporting  system  to  parents, 
without  monitoring.  I  hve  been  involved  with  this  system  called 
niodular  flexible  scheduling,  which,  very  simply,  breaks  the  tradi- 
tional 50-minute  periods  into  20-minute  periods.  It  proved  to  be  a 
disaster. 

Parents  found  out  after  3  or  4  years  of  the  program  that,  in  fact, 
children  were  not  learning.  This  system  was  sold  on  the  ability,  by 
having  more  time  periods,  students  would  have  more  choices  and 
would,  in  fact,  enlarge  their  curriculum.  What  we  found  was  that 
in  fact,  the  basics  were  being  totally  neglected.  Children  were 
opting  for  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  expect  them  to  opt 
for  when  given  choices. 

It  took  a  long  time,  a  whole  year  of  fighting  on  the  part  of 
parents,  to  change  that.  It  was  a  wasted  year  for  the  students  and 
It  was  a  wasted  year  for  the  administrators.  Finally,  we  did  change. 
We  went  back  to  a  more  traditional  kind  of  situation. 

But  it  was  the  kind  of  situation  which  should  never  have  taken 
place.  There  should  have  been  reports  to  parents;  that  never  hap- 
pened. Parents  should  have  been  involved  in  all  those  kinds  of 
decisions;  they  were  not. 

Another  program  with  which  I  am  familiar  is  the  learning  center 
concept  in  St.  Paul,  which  basically  was  used  as  desegregation.  It 
started  out  to  be  a  desegregation  tool  in  the  early  seventies.  It 
transported  students  from  their  home  school  to  schools  which  had 
a  large  minority  enrollment  in  which  there  were  special  courses, 
horticulture,  art,  those  kinds  of  things,  within  the  building. 

The  belief  was  that  if  you  brought  more  majority  kids  in,  you 
would  in  some  manner  desegregate  the  school.  Unfortunately,  what 
happened  was  the  State  department  of  education  refused  to  recog- 
nize this  as  a  desegregation  tool.  The  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  school 
district  of  St.  Paul,  had  spent  $10  million  on  these  centers,  and  the 
only  time  the  centers  had  been  evaluated  was  in  1976. 

The  evaluation  concluded:  "Student  participation  in  the  learning 
center  program  neither  enhances  nor  hinders  the  learning  of  basic 
skills  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  reading." 

Parents  have  never  been  officially  told  this.  When  the  letter 
comes  home  saying  do  you  want  your  children  to  participate,  they 
are  not  told  that  in  fact,  if  their  children  participate,  their  children 
may  be  losing  something  out  of  those  basics.  They  don't  know  that 
such  an  evaluation  took  place.  They  are  not  being  given  informa- 
tion that  they  need  to  make  decisions. 

The  last  program  briefly  discusses  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram which  makes  work  experience  available  to  high  school  stu- 
dents. It  offers  career  exploration.  My  daughter  recently  signed  up 
for  this  program.  It  is  kind  of  interesting.  She  had  a  job  as  a 
waitress  in  a  restaurant.  She  is  making  money  to  go  to  college.  She 
was  working  evenings  there.  Her  on-the-job  training  put  her  there 
during  the  day,  so  she  became  a  day  waitress. 

In  fact,  obviously  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  a  waitress. 
The  problem  is  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  that  was  supposed  to 
teach  her  since  she  already  had  the  job.  What  it  did  is  give  her  3 
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hours  of  school,  from  12  to  3.  In  addition,  she  didn't  start  that  job 
until  the  third  week  of  the  trimester.  She  lost  2  whole  weeks,  and 
then  she  was  only  working  3  days  out  of  5. 

Parents  were  not  notified  in  any  of  these  instances.  We  did  not 
know  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  in  school  for  2  weeks.  We  didn't 
know  that  she  was  out  of  school  2  days  a  week.  We  stumbled  on  it 
by  accident. 

The  need  for  monitoring  of  these  kinds  of  things,  I  think,  are 
self-evident.  This  is  not  to  say  there  are  not  good  things  happening 
in  innovative  programs.  There  are.  There  are  good  programs  in  St. 
Paul.  One  which  my  younger  child  is  in,  is  in  an  elementary 
school.  But  it  is  a  program  which,  in  fact,  incorporated  monitoring 
and  reporting  to  parents  as  a  basic  part  of  that  program. 

Parents  were  so  impressed  with  the  program  and  what  it  was 
teaching  kids  because  they  knew  what  was  going  on.  They  have 
supported  the  program.  In  fact,  they  went  and  lobbied  for  the  funds 
to  keep  that  program  going.  It  was  the  first  time  parents  had  ever 
gone  to  the  State  funding  agency  to  request  continuation  of  a 
pr^ram. 

Those  people  were  very  impressed  that  parents  had  taken  the 
time  to  do  that,  but  they  only  did  it  because  they  were  informed. 
They  knew  what  was  going  on. 

The  Minnesota  Le^lature  has  recognized  that  there  is  benefit 
from  community  and  parental  participation  in  the  curriculum  proc- 
ess. It  passed  legislation  which  encourages  participation  and,  in 
fact,  mandates  participation  ir  curriculum  selection,  evaluation, 
and  subsequent  reporting  of  results  to  the  community. 

The  first  report  from  the  State  department  of  education  has 
concluded,  in  terms  of  getting  the  commimity  involved,  that  such 
involvement  should  provide  a  long-term  vehicle  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  programs  and  services  at  the  local  level. 

Also,  a  recent  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  1977 
reported,  in  terms  of  community  and  psurental  participation  in  the 
decisionmaking  process,  that  now  the  professionals  are  making  the 
unsettling  discovery  that  schools  and  colleges  cannot  produce 
either  educated  or  well-adjusted  young  people  without  parental  and 
community  cooperation. 

Based  on  the  personal  experience  I  have  had  with  local  programs 
as  cochairperson  of  St.  Paul  Citywide  Committee,  which  did  imple- 
ment the  Minnesota  planning,  evaluating,  and  reporting  law,  I  feel 
an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government  is  in  finding  a  way 
to  assure  that  parents  are  able  to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
and  curriculum  process. 

Legislation  is  needed  which  will  guarantee  not  only  the  right  of 
parents  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  but  an  assurance  that  parents 
will  receive  all  information  they  need  to  make  informed  education- 
al decisions  to  their  children. 

I  do  have,  as  a  part  cf  my  testimony,  some  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  which  I  f  1  ought  to  be  answered  for  parents,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  and  so  on.  I  will  not  go  through  those,  but  I 
think  my  personal  experience,  which  can  certainly  be  multiplied 
thousands  of  times  by  other  parents,  makes  it  quite  obvious  that 
basic  information  we  need  to  evaluate  innovative,  new  experimen- 
tal alternative  programs  is  too  often  denied  us  as  parents. 
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We  know  that  too  many  times,  those  programs  are  initiated  and 
perpetuated  when  they  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students. 
If  further  proof  is  needed  to  support  that  contention,  one  need  only 
visit  the  educational  alternatives  graveyard  and  count  the  number 
of  good  ideas  which  have  died  on  being  tried,  educational  dreams 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  daylight  of  reality. 

When  we  toy  with  children's  minds,  we  are  playing  with  the 
future  of  the  count  y.  And  this,  I  submit,  underscores  the  absolute 
necessity  for  parents  and  the  community  to  know  and  understand 
what  is  happening  to  our  children.  Parents  must  become  involved 
in  the  educational  decisionmaking  and  curriculum  process. 

To  become  involved,  they  must  have  access  to  information.  For 
this,  we  need  your  help.  Minnesota's  PER  experience  has  shown 
that  when  the  professionals  and  the  community  get  together,  there 
are  positive  results  for  education  and  for  children.  Survival  of 
public  education  depends  upon  the  development  of  this  partnership 
between  educators  and  parents.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  us  and  them. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Miller. 

*Tjr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

it  would  seem  to  me  that  what  the  other  panel  has  said  and 
what  you  gentlemen  are  saying  is  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  consensus  that  perhaps  a  far  greater  number  or  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  our  children  who  are  attending  schools,  in  fact,  can 
learn  and  successfully  complete  that  experience  than  perhaps  we 
had  thought  over  the  last  10  years  or  maybe  the  last  20  years. 

My  impression  would  be  that  maybe  in  the  r  st  callous  sense, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  substantiate  it,  but  maybe  in  the  most 
callous  sense,  we  created  failures  for  the  sake  of  Federal  funds. 
When  you  talk  about  a  child  being  culturally  deprived  because 
they  come  from  a  native  American  background  or  a  Hispanic  back- 
ground, in  fact  it  is  a  misnomer:  deprived  of  what? 

But  that  would  lead  you  to  Federal  funds.  Downstairs  earlier  this 
morning  we  ,were  talking  about  prolonging  people  in  a  bilingual 
program  because  if  they  were  English  deficient,  you  have  a  Federal 
teacher,  or  partially  paid,  or  however  it  is  determined.  But  yet,  I 
hear  now  something  different,  that  if  we  really  sort  of  get  back  on 
some  sort  of  even  keel— and  I  am  not  sure  how  you  define  that, 
which  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  say  it— that  a  substantial 
number  of  these  children  who  before  were  relegated  to  broken  up 
periods  of  time,  who  were  yanked  out  of  their  class,  someone  testi- 
fied in  our  first  hearings  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  junior 
high  school  student  or  a  high  school  student  to  be  interrupted 
between  8  and  13  times  between  the  normal  scheduling  interrup- 
tions of  their  day  to  be  pulled  here  and  be  pulled  there. 

The  question  was  how  could  anyone  learn.  As  that  bell  goes  off 
now,  every  Member  of  Congress  resents  the  interruption  it  is  about 
to  present  to  whatever  they  are  doing.  And  if,  in  fact,  maybe  that 
is  80,  I  would  question,  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Gray,  whether  there 
is  really  a  difference  in  your  testimony. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Gray,  that  your  concept  of  the  basics,  what  is  the 
basic  core  education,  in  fact  is  not  such  a  restrictiv:»  program  as 
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you  have  outlined,  Mr.  Goodman;  that  in  fact,  the  subjects  enumer- 
ated or  the  disciplines  enumerated  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Gray, 
allow  for  humanistic  development,  for  the  development  of  the  arts 
and  other  subjects  rather  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
which  some  people  have  suggested  the  basics  are,  but  also  the  fact 
that  if  these  are  offered  in  a  proper  way,  as  is  suggested  by  your 
testimony  and  how  do  children  learn,  that  we  can  have  success  and 
children  will  have  some  freedom  to  go  on  and  study  whatever  they 
would  like  to  study. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Miller,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  my  testimo- 
ny which  is  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Goodman's  call  for  a  humanistic 
approach  to  all  students  £uid  respect  for  all  students  and  what  they 
bring  to  the  classroom,  nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
CavEmaugh's  approach,  which  has  to  do  with  training  teachers  and 
principals  how  to  diagnose  learning  styles  and  then  to  offer  in- 
struction which  is  consistent  with  those  styles. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  approaches  be  used  to  achieve  mastery 
of  basic  subjects  much  more  broadly  defined  than  the  narrowly 
construed  3-K's  back  to  basics  problem. 

Mr.  MiLX£R.  My  question  is,  in  fact,  whether  or  not  we  can 
engaige  a  process  which  perhaps  reverses  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
trend— and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  that  learning  can  take 
place  in  a  mainstream  operation  with  a  greater  cross  section  of 
students  than  have  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  past;  that  in 
fact,  more  students  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  more 
students  can  finish  the  race  than  we  have  given  credit  to  in  the 
past;  that  we  have  decided  because  of  the  labeling— and  we  know 
the  result  of  that  was  to  lead  to  Public  Law  94-142  because  we 
were  so  concerned  with  overlabeling  of  children,  and  we  find  out 
now  it  is  being  done  all  over  again  despite  the  law. 

But  we  were  concerned  about  the  number  of  people  who  were 
being  taken  out  of  the  chance  to  run  the  race  because  of  labeling. 
And  if  I  hear  the  previous  panel,  you  are  sajring  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  if  you  straighten  up  t  e  x)l  system,  if  you  provide 
leadership,  if  you  provide  some  ^»  )f  self-worth  in  these  stu- 
dents, then  a  larger  number  can  ^  in  the  game  than  we  had 
thought  before. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh  is  suggesting  that  a  much  broader  spectrum  of 
students  can  be,  in  fact,  taught  the  core  subjects  that  you  are 
concerned  about. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Yes.  But  I  am  also  saying  that  the  testimony 
you  heard  earlier  this  morning  about  more  years  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation, more  years  won't  do  it  unless  you  are  doing  the  right  things 
during  those  years. 

Some  people  are  phonics,  some  people  are  look-see  learners, 
visual  versus  auditory. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  in  agi-eement.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  again  the 
core  question  of  what  does  the  Federal  Government  do.  In  Di. 
Gray's  testimony,  when  he  says  he  outlines  a  couple  of  impedi- 
ments to  change,  I  dare  say  not  many  of  them  are  within  our 
realm  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.  I  am  not  very  good  in  collective 
bargaining,  I  am  not  very  good  in  tenure,  I  am  not  very  good  on 
general  resistance  to  change.  Those  things  the  Congress  doesn't 
work  very  well  with. 
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Tk.^w-^i'^^-  ^  ^^^^^  ^  would  have  to  point  that  out  to  you, 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  my  concern  is  in  trying  to  lend  a  hand  to 

opportunity  to  the  broadest  number  of  children. 
Mr.  Gray.  I  would  be  glad  to  identify  some  hands  you  can  lend  if 
you  want  to. 
Mr.  Miller.  I  am  very  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  find  there  are  some 
sweepmg  national  prescriptions  that  are  going  to  work  very  well 
Ihe  remedies  are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  local  because,  as  Dr' 
Lavanaugh  says,  they  depend  on  people.  For  change  to  take  place, 
there  has  to  be  someone  on  the  site  who  cares  a  lot  and  who 
passionately  follows  a  proposed  change  through  and  sticks  with  it 
for  yeiirs  and  years. 

So  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  is,  as  Ron  Edmonds 
said,  something  about  research  on  learning,  supporting  good  re- 
search on  learning,  the  dissemination  broadly  of  this.  You  know 
there  is  no  national  test  item  bank.  There  is  no  place  that  people 
valid^°     develop  good  tests  with  test  items  that  have  been  proven 

On  the  case  of  the  minimum  competency  testing,  which  has  now 
touched  four-fifths  of  the  States,  Secretary  Califano  2  years  ago 
proudly  kept  that  business  at  arm's  length.  He  said  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  not  even 
enabling  people  from  the  different  States  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
coordinate  these  developments  and  to  keep  40  of  the  50  States 
which  have  decided  to  go  into  minimum  competency  testing  from 
charging  off  in  all  the  crazy  directions  they  in  fact  have  gone. 

So  there  is  a  coordination  job  that  can  be  added  to  the  dissemina- 
tion work. 

Teacher  education  is  possibly  something  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  find  a  way  to  support,  too,  both  in  the  ways  Dr. 
Cavanaugh  has  indicated,  and  I  think  in  terms  of  in-service  train- 
ing programs,  in  particular  funding  that  will  enable  teachers  to  get 
better  grounding  in  the  subjects  they  teach  and  will  enable  them  to 
use  their  summers  more  profitably,  to  improve  both  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  their  general  education. 

Dr.  Goodman.  I  want  to  respond  to  the  comment  that  you  have 
made  about  all  of  us  agreeing  on  the  fact  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  kids  can  make  it  than  are  weMng  it,  and  that  sch^ls 
can  be  much  more  successful  and  the  relationship  of  that  to  catego- 
rizing lads.  ^ 

I  can  take  you  to  particularly  BIA  schools  in  northern  Arizona 
where  you  have  schools  that  do  not  have  a  very  large  enrollment 
side-by-side  State  learning  disabilities  programs,  BIA  bilingual  pro- 
grams, title  VII  bilingual  programs.  And  every  time  a  kid  gets 
labeled,  that  means  he  doesn't  get  the  attention  of  somebody  else 
ile  gets  siphoned  off. 

AH  of  that  is  done  through  requirements  that  are  often  written 
mto  guidelines  for  pretesting  and  posttesting,  and  it  becomes  then 
the  vested  interest  of  the  school  district  to  find  the  test  that  will 
produce  as  many  kids  as  possible  who  qualify  for  a  particular  kind 
ot  aid  so  that  you  can  then  get  more  kids. 
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I  know  one  school  district  that  did  some  research  to  discover 
which  tests  make  their  kids  look  worst  and  which  tests  make  their 
kids  look  best,  so  they  can  use  the  first  kind  at  the  beginning  and 
the  second  kind  at  the  end  to  get  neat  little  gain  scores  and  still 
qualify. 

I  think  the  solutions  that  we  are  advocating  are  very  different, 
though,  and  I  think  that  if  you  have  not  noticed  the  difference 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Sang  in  terms  of  what  we  have  advocat- 
ing, I  think  they  are  considerable. 

I  would  have  to  ask  not  only  what  about  the  45  percent  of  the 
kids  who  don't  pass  the  math  equivalence  in  the  Uth  grade,  but 
what  about  the  kids  who  aren't  in  the  Uth  grade  because  they  got 
pushed  out  of  school  in  the  9th  and  10th  grade  because  of  the 
school  district's  policy  that  you  don't  get  promoted  unless  you  meet 
some  kind  of  level  of  criteria? 

What  ^ibout  the  kids  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  schools 
and  are  not  showing  up  in  the  statistics  at  all  because  of  their  hard 
line  in  terms  of  what  their  standards  are  for  dress,  behavior  and 
all  the  other  things  that  he  mentioned.  It  is  very  easy  to  change 
the  statistics  by  pushing  kids  out  of  school.  We  have  been  doing 
that  for  years,  and  you  get  a  very  quick  rise  when  you  do  it. 

Coming  to  the  issue  of  how  you  get  kids  to  feel  that  a  school  is  a 
place  where  they  want  to  be,  a  school  is  a  place  where  something 
useful  is  happening,  where  some  kind  of  education  is  taking  place 
that  is  for  them  and  not  to  reshape  them  in  somebody  else's  image. 
That,  I  think,  b^ins  to  be  the  essence,  and  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
quick  ways  of  raising  test  scores  or  raising  the  norm  in  a  school 
district  by  changing  the  mix  of  the  people  who  take  the  test. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  If  I  could  add  to  that,  Mr.  Rosenbloom  present- 
ed, I  thought,  some  excellent  points  about  educators.  We  as  a 
profession  are  very  jargonish  and  faddish.  We  go  from  tight  sched- 
uling to  open  classrooms  to  closed  classrooms,  and  for  years  it  has 
been  either / or 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  instead  of  either/or,  we  should  have 
some  of  this  and  some  of  that.  The  program  should  be  molded  to  fit 
the  individual  learning  style  of  the  student.  Again,  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a 
more  important  item  before  us  today  than  determining  how  people 
learn.  Our  entire  future  is  staked  on  that.  Our  country  is.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  put  our  efforts  in  any  direction,  it  is  to  train,  I 
think,  people  to  diagnose  that  learning  style  so  that  they  can  teach 
them. 

The  frustration  we  have  in  our  schools,  the  feeling  of  bemg  not 
satisfied,  is  due  in  large  part,  I  submit,  to  people  who  are  not 
learning  because  they  are  not  being  taught  properly.  We  have 
found  two  very,  very  glaring  results  of  our  program. 

One,  of  course,  is  grades  are  going  up.  I  can  tell  you  F  students 
who  have  gone  to  "B's,"  and  I  can  tell  you  "A"  students  who  think 
that  their  grades  have  more  substance  to  them  now.  Grades  are 
one  thing.  But  the  other  part  of  that  is  satisfaction.  People  feel 
good  knowing  that  someone  really  knows  them  and  that  they  can 
achieve. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  just  get  a  very  strong  impression  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  tailor-made  system  and  that  as  much  as  I  support 
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wLe^^°„'h^nf  K^^^^',^^^'"^  'HPPort  for  education.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  how  we  leave  our  imprint  and  the  various  direc- 
tions we  will  send  school  districts  and  State  systems  off  o" 

Mr  Gray.  Mr,  Miller,  I  am  far  from  an  expert  on  school  finance 
but  I  do  recognize  no  one  has  the  power  to  raise  revenue  lifrthe 
Federal  Government.  And  it  may  bTthat  some  of  the  f?Jfts  of  that 
power  might  be  more  effectively  brought  to  bear  locauHn  all  of 

forTul?«^°K™u1f  V°  P'-oWems  by  revenu^sharing 

formulas  which  have  not  yet  been  tried.  ananng 

vpSf  r^nl^'f don't  misunderstand  my  comments.  I  am 
ifJ'""  W  °^  education.  But  your  question  is  whS 

snhn,?t  /^^'^  Government  do  to  help  us  accomplish  our  go^  { 
submit  for  your  consideration  that  for  all  the  things  the  Fideral 
Government  IS  doing,  the  most  important  thing,  to  rS,  they  shouW 
be  doing  is  helping  us  diagnose  and  prescribe  ^d  helping  us  buUd 
skills  m  people  who  are  educators  to  do  that  ^  ^ 

^r^unf'T^-  ^  "^""'^  I        spent  a  substantial 

°^  i"T  °"  T  youngest  son  and  continue  to  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  dare  say  his  whole  learning  experience  has  dramati 
ca  y  changed  in  the  last  5  or  6  months.  ^  I  d^?t  ^^^^e  S  " 
It  really  is  a  question  of  that  role.  I  think  the  system^  de^ribS 
m  the  series  of  hearings  the  chairman  has  undertaken  wS  are 
the  most  valuable  hearings  I  have  had  in  the  5  y^A  i  have  bin 

i^SPn^T'-  ^^""S  f"'-  the  first  time  Sot  in  ri 

spending  to  some  categorical  need  which  has  arrived  on  the  scent 

l"sStem  L^d^heTai^;'"*  ^  ^'l^^S  in  a  general^seiSe  Zut 
sVifcSiTcttVsuSr*^  "        ^^^^"^  ^ 

childJenTiL^^'T                 ^  excellence  in  these 

BO       L                    u^'  ^"L^"  fo'-'  and  there  has 

SUh  c^if!?'"®  ^*^  ^  ^"^"^  *ha*  the  sense  of  their  self- 
worth,  self-dignity,  and  their  pride. 

^       honestly  do  not  believe  that  the  current  system  gener- 
«^  *here  are  exceptions.  I  don't  kf ow  I 

therP^f.°^  ^"^"^  Jacksonville.  I  would  like  to  go  d^wn 

Ss  better  TrZnp'f  "^k! il""?"  S"*  °f  *hat  system.  Som^e 
teeis  Detter.  bomeone  feels  better  in  St.  Paul  than  they  did  beforp 
It  M  achieving  something  they  didn't  achieve.  ^ 
Hpnii  fii      V,'*  ^  a  possibility  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 

St  tilTout  T^nnW^y  ?fr  there  to  eat  their  lunched  cin't 
vr  "ff®*       I  don  t  view  that  as  their  fault 

can  He^StTS  ly^rj^^i  ""^^     P^««       ^hat  I  have  to 

f^ii  u  ^  the  guidelines  for  any  future  Federal  programs  I 
L^P^pTf  t^'^!  a  constant  syndrome  of  the  money  coming  aS^nt 
Siff  nii  ^  ^  be  imm«liately  spent  with  no  time  to  develorthe 
staff  necessary  or  to  find  the  qualified  leadership  or  to  free  them 
from  other  responsibilities,  rigid  guidelines  thS  pS^h  people  iSS 
extensive  use  of  standardized  testing  because  that  is  th?jSstifSa 
tion  for  getting  and  keeping  the  money.  Justitica- 

«t  fv,?  ^S^f  ^  technological  packages  instead  of  looking 
at  the  kids  and  trying  to  come  up  with  constructive  solutionVthat 

fhf aa  irSrS '  ^-T^  \?  '^^^y  thTpaiSnteL 

the  act  instead  of  wmdow  dressing  by  putting  a  few  people  on  ^ 
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advisory  committee  after  the  fact,  after  the  program  is  already  in 

^^f  think  that  the  need  is  great  and  Federal  programs  can  make  a 
dikrence  but  they  have  to  be  ones  that  permit  a  variety  of  solu- 
t£  and' a  variety  of  alternatives,  and  some  of  the  alternatives 
witvf  veiT  small  numbers,  some  with  larger  numbers,  so  that  the 
F^derS^o^^mment  is  not  in  the  position  with  the  objective  of 
Kg  the  probTern,  of  making  the  problem  actually  worse  than  it 

mJ!^m'^R.  You  know,  if  I  can  just  for  a  moment,  Mf;^  Chair- 
man the  problem  is  the  revenue-sharing  approach  obviously  is 
atSctTve  for  ^?Se  very  bad  reasons.  I  don't  have  to  ^  any 
^lor^Ticihilifv  All  I  have  to  do  is  provide  the  money,  well,  i  am 
TorSS J'in        because  f  am  =lf- 

of  svstems  which  are  poorly  designed  and  it  keeps  them  afloat 
m5  c^ncern^.  I  5m  not  here  to  design  a  Federd  Program  in 
J^^ti^  fnr  thP  local  level  but  I  am  concerned  that  we  know 
iJrgh  aboSt  at  Sis,  Potential  models,  after  20  years  of  rapid 
tSver  Td  experimentation  and  development  and  labeling  and 
aU  the  thTngs  w^  have  experienced,  that  we  have  a  chance  at 
success  I  can't  ask  much  more  than  that. 
B^Twe  have  some  chance  at  that  success.  And  just  to  say  give  us 
moTev  aiid  we  will  figure  it  out  because  we  know  better  than 
you  ^  have  Sten^  to  a  S  of  witnesses  sitting  at  that  table  who! 
Son't  tS  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  anything,  and  I  am  not  too 

U&Vht'we^^^^^^  chance  of  givin.  these  kids 

thfop^^Sty'  tLTl  t^^^^^  would  let  them  ^1^^^^^^ 
it  But  those  answers  are  somewhat  more  difficult  than  i  inougni 
when  I  was  running  for  this  job.  [Laughter^ 
Mr  OnonMAN  I  cannot  disagree  with  you,  but  it  seems  kj  mc 

£S?S»rsierf»^^ 

toSible.  The  other  is  that  the  only  evidence  of  tangibil- 

""^'^"nTfoJ^Si^ftS  two  things,  you  eUnnna^  80 
per^nTof  *e'alternatives  because  then  you  "'jP^^ 

teacher  eave  your  son  or  daughter  an  A,  you  wouia  leei  iiiai 
?ourlJn^or  daWr  was  prepared  to  move  on  to  the  next  step  in 

3S^Sf?ra'^:s^KK  ,sr|e 
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rrtttJ^t'sttSent  wS  be"  °'  °'  ''''''''''  '^"^^'^^  ^ 

But  they  must  have  some  confidence  in  those  various  institutions 

K^r**  ^«      know  that  is  true  at 

the  college  evel.  An  "A"  from  some  place  means  one  thing,  and  an 

ther/isTntaTfacuUy"'  °' 

hi^\2,?T^A^-  "^i"^  programs  that  emphasize 

ffi  f^"**^r<is  and  achjevements  on  very  narrow  lines,  what  they 
tend  to  do  IS  neutralize  the  effectiveness  of  the  more  competent 
teachers  and  frustrate  them,  and  they  don't  do  anythingTo  raise 
the^competency  of  teachers  who  were  not  competent  in^he  fiJS 

That  is  where  the  decline  in  teacher  morale  is  coming  from.  That 
Lh  w  ^        rebellion  is  coming  from.  And  that  is  flso  what  is 
leading  parents  to  go  into  courts  and  sue,  as  in  Florida  and  other 
States,  over  the  net  effects  of  these  kinds  of  pro-ams 

Mr.  Miller.  We  don't  want  to  get  into  the  legalities  of  the 
Jacksonville  system  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
«rSIl?™^?  Perkins.  Since  we  are  discussing  curriculum,  the  lead- 
ership must  come  from  the  local  school  districts.  Do  you,  Dr  Good- 

in^abSt?""'^'^'  ^^'^^'^"^^'■^y  high  school  curriculum,  you  are  talk- 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  just  take  it  together. 

Dr.  Goodman.  I  see  the  problems  being  the  same.  I  can  point 
personally  to  a  number  of  highly  effective  title  I  programs.  I  have 
b^n  involved  in  one  in  the  Honolulu  district  in  Hawaii,  for  in- 
stance. I  am  involved  in  one  now  in  Bisbee,  Anz 

I  would  characterize  about  80  percent  of  the  title  I  programs  that 
IhTf  h^e^''f"*'^^^"''"l  ^^^^'""^  '"""^y  t°  do  more  intensively 
the  w^ffh^f  ^H-"  Pu^*-  The  pressure  for  tangible  results, 
if  n^fJ  •    i*^^  finding  IS  channeled  through  the  States,  the  kind 

fnnnvlf ^^^^       ^-^^  *°  '""^^  a^«y  ^^^^  any  kind  of 

innovative,  constructive,  positive  alternative,  and  to  emphasize  a 

^?fnc-  ''^'^'"^  ^  ^""'^  *°  hasics,  of  After-schooTproSams! 

c«iri'^^H*"f  programs,  but  with  no  new  content.  Simply  the 
same  kind  of  thing  over  and  over  again  ^•"•hij'  i-iie 

The  tendency  that  I  see  in  the  effects  of  those  when  they  are 
evaluated  is  that  you  get  an  initial  spurt  that  comes  from  the 
JlflUT  ■  t"^  program  and  then  it  kind  of  disappears  into  the 
technological  woodwork  because  now  you  have  a  group  of  people 

feJt  that  it  existe     *°        ^  ^"^^"'^        """^^  ^^^P  justifying  the 

cfSiK'"^".^'^"'^"'-^-  ,Assuming  that  you  had  the  authority  to 
vl^f  £i  >  *t  curriculum  at  the  high  school  level  the  way  that 
you  feel  it  should  be  strengthened,  what  suggestions  would  you 
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offer  to  the  States  and  local  school  districts  to  strengthen  their  own 
curriculum,  if  you  could  make  a  general  observation? 

Of  course,  we  had  instances  this  morning  of  Jacksonville,  FL, 
where  we  had  an  outstanding  school  superintendent  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  In  those  instances  they  go  ahead  on  their  own.  But  m 
these  instances  where  we  have  other  situations  in  the  school  sys- 
tems, what  suggestions  would  you  have? 

Dr.  Goodman.  I  don't  know  anything  you  can  do  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  mediocre  people  on  kids,  teachers,  or  administrators,  and  I 
don't  think  you  can  build  policies  on  the  premise  that  people  are 
mediocre.  We  had  a  flash  in  the  pan  a  few  years  ago  when  people 
were  talking  about  teacher-proof  materials. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  get  those  people 
weeded  out  and  go  for  quality  instruction? 

Dr.  Goodman.  Yes,  I  think  so.  What  happens  is,  with  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  technology,  with  the  emphasis  on  package 
programs,  with  the  back  to  basics  and  the  extensive  use  of  testing, 
we  have  lodged  a  lot  of  those  incompetents  in  bureaucratic  roles 
where  they  are  the  ones  who  are  calling  the  shots.  They  are  in  the 
defensive  position  of  having  to  defend  themselves  by  acting  like 
they  have  control  over  a  kind  of  technology  which  gets  equated 
with  science. 

I  think  it  is  not  going  to  be  quick  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
change  that.  But  one  of  the  things  that  has  to  happen  is  that  we 
shift  the  focus  back  to  the  kids,  that  we  begin  to  look  positively  to 
them,  but  we  begin  to  look  at  why  they  are  responding  the  way 

they  are.  .     .  ^  i 

Recent  research  from  anthropologists  coming  mto  the  classroom 
looking  at  what  happens  there  is  suggesting  that  failure  is  learned, 
too.  That  is  a  kind  of  achievement.  You  achieve  failure  m  school 
and  that  becomes  a  predictable  kind  of  role,  even  status  role  among 
your  peers.  ^  . , 

We  have  to  look  at  the  situation  of  how  our  kids  are  responding 
to  what  we  are  teaching,  what  they  are  actually  experiencing,  and 
then  redesign  programs  and  retrain  teachers  so  that  they  are  ori- 
ented toward  building  on  the  kid's  strength,  toward  expanding  hun 
in  directions  he  needs  to  go  and  helping  him  develop  to  become  the 
kind  of  person  he  can  be  come. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Simply  stated,  do  you  feel  that  m  order  to 
have  more  equal  secondary  schools,  we  must  have  better  qualified 
teachers? 

Dr.  Goodman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Goodman.  Yes.  ^  .  ^   _  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  all  of  you  gentlemen  agree  with  that/ 

Mr.  Gray.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Dr.  Goodman  said. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  I  would  agree  with  him  also,  but  you  asked 
what  we  would  do  at  a  State  and  local  level.  I  would  weed  out  the 
mediocrity  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  I  would  insist  that  the 
professionals  who  remain  become  experts  in  diagnosing  how  stu- 
dents leam.  xv   u    ^  r 

I  keep  coming  back  to  that  because  I  think  it  is  the  he^  of  our 
entire  profession.  And  rather  than  put  old  wine  in  new  bottles,  I 
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think  we  need  to  embark  upon  a  very  ambitious,  strict  system  of 
teaching  those  skills  to  professionals. 

If  they  are  not  in  the  field  for  those  particular  reasons,  to  learn 
how  to  diagnose  and  then  provide  appropriate  instruction  to  stu- 
dents according  to  how  they  learn,  then  they  should  not  be  in  the 
form.  They  should  find  other  forms  of  employment. 

Mr.  RosENBLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Goodman's 
comments  don't  underline  really  the  need  and  necessity  for  parents 
to  be  involved  and  know  what  is  happening.  If  it  is  a  given  that  we 
have  mediocrity  in  the  system,  if  it  is  also  a  given  that  that  is  not 
going  to  change  overnight,  then  one  way  to  work  with  that  is  to 
have  parents  who  do  have  knowledge  of  what  is  happening,  infor- 
mation of  what  is  happening  to  their  children,  and  they  in  turn 
can  become  pressure  points  to  turn  and  change  that,  to,  in  fact, 
look  out  for  their  children. 

I  wonder,  again,  if  that  does  not  underscore  the  need  for  that 
participation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  it  does,  personally. 

Mr.  Miller,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  concern  is,  in  the  development  of  this  system,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  in  many  ways  certainly  the  school  principal 
has  very  little  control.  I  have  sat  in  God  knows  how  many  conver- 
sations with  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators  and  students 
who  are  wonderful  at  it,  and  they  have  all  named  the  incompetent 
teachers,  the  teachers  with  severe  social  problems,  with  an  inabil- 
ity to  teach,  and  yet  it  goes  on. 

But  it  goes  on  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  because  of  collective 
bargaining  arrangements,  where  the  administration  wishes  to  turn 
their  head.  They  don't  want  to  go  through  the  grievance  procedure. 
So  you  tolerate  these,  and  hopefully  the  teacher  will  choose  some- 
thmg  else. 

This  isn't  just  at  the  teacher  level  that  I  am  thinking  of,  but 
people,  because  they  cannot  get  along  with  students,  have  been 
promoted  to  the  administration  of  students  since  you  don't  want  to 
let  them  near  students.  Teachers  who  are  also  veiy  good  with 
students  are  also  promoted  because  you  want  to  pay  them  more  to 
be  able  to  keep  them,  and  then  they  don't  get  to  work  with  the 
students. 

The  analogy  that  I  use  is  in  this  Government,  in  the  Navy,  we 
wouldn't  send  a  tugboat  or  carrier  to  sea  without  somebody  in 
charge.  And  yet  we  launch  all  of  these  systems  in  terms  of  "chool- 
based  systems  or  even  district?,  but  really,  the  person  suppose!  to 
be  m  charge  is  not  in  charge.  He  can't  hire  or  fire  anyone.  can't 
reward  anyone.  He  can't  punish  anyone.  He  can't  leave  liis  im- 
prmt. 

There  is  always  sort  of  a  new  spurt,  they  say,  in  terms  of  ideal- 
ism and  charge  and  attitude  in  the  school  when  a  new  principal 
arrives.  But  sure  enough,  just  like  new  Members  of  Congress  they 
get  ground  down  and  pretty  soon  you  end  up  with  a  lot  of  t  pty 
microphones. 

[Laughter.] 

I  thmk  there  is  some  concern  about  that  because,  again,  if  w 
were  to  bring  new  moneys  to  the  system  oi  redirect  ej  ig 
moneys  we  have,  you  want  some  assurance  tJ:  ^  t  .^methirig  if  ,  jmg 
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to  change.  And  yet  I  see  a  system  like  Gulliver  tied  down  on  the 
beach.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  ready  to  sit  up  yet,  but  it  is  tied  down  by 
a  lot  of  small  interests  that  have  thrown  enough  threads  over  it  to 
hamstring  it. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  very  distressing  when  I  think  whether  I  can  go 
home  to  the  district  I  represent  and  say  we  just  voted  8  billion  new 
dollars  for  the  education  system,  they  would  say:  Why? 

Dr.  Goodman.  I  want  to  correct  a  feeling  that  I  may  have  cre- 
ated. I  don't  think  that  teachers  are  to  blame  for  everything  that  is 
happening.  I  think  there  are  incompetent  teachers  and  I  also  would 
like  not  to  have  them  be  there.  But  I  think  there  are  a  large 
number  of  teachers  who  would  do  a  better  job  if  they  were  helped, 
who  sincerely  want  to,  who  are  in  the  position  of  trying  to  work 
with  kids  but  they  need  leadership. 

That  is  where  a  good  deal  of  the  power  of  a  principal  or  a 
supervisor  or  administrator  lies.  Many  of  them  may  feel  powerless 
in  the  sense  of  the  immediate  ability  to  fire  a  teacher  out  of  the 
classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  many  principals  whose 
personality  pervades,  whose  educational  philosophy  pervades  the 
school  system,  who  do  tremendous  jobs  of  helping  teachers  become 
more  effective,  who  really  do  wield  a  lot  of  power  and  wield  it  very 
positively. 

I  see  some  who  wield  their  power  very  negatively  and  are  vei^ 
good  at  neutralizing  their  most  effective  staff  members.  I  don  t 
think  that  administrators  can  take  the  excuse  that  they  are  power- 
less any  more  than  teachers  can  take  tho  excuse  that  when  the 
door  is  closed  and  they  are  in  their  classrooii>,  they  have  no  control 
over  what  happens. 

Most  of  what  happens  that  is  important  to  kids  happens  between 
teachers  and  kids,  and  teachers  have  a  good  deal  of  power  there, 
and  principals  have  a  lot  of  power  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  Gray.  Much  less  than  how  those  principals  decide  to  exercise 
the  authority  they  have,  too.  As  Dr.  Ronald  Edmonds  pointed  out, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  effective  school's  leadership  is  a 
principal  who  spends  at  least  half  of  his  time  in  classrooms  observ- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  classrooms  and  then  giving  feedback  to  the 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  that. 

That  assumes,  too,  that  the  principal  is  a  master  teacher  and  has 
the  capacity  to  b^  helpful  and  constructive  in  that  role.  But  the 
principal  who  spends  that  half  of  his  time  on  all  kinds  of  other 
things  is  not  going  to  exercise  the  leadership  inherent  in  the  job 
even  in  a  job  where  legal  authority  is  understood  to  rest  not  at  the 
school  site  level  but  rather  with  the  superintendent  or  school 
board. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Yes.  Change  is  risky  business,  and  as  you  point 
out,  some  principals  do  not  have  a  lot  of  power  and  sometimes  they 
would  prefer  it  that  way  because  they  don't  have  the  skills  to  carry 
out  the  change.  I  keep  coming  back  to  that  point.  We  have  to  start 
at  step  one,  and  that  is  to  equip  our  educators,  principals,  and 
teachers,  with  the  skills  to  diagnose  and  work  with  the  material  so 
they  can  complement  the  students'  learning  styles. 

If  the  principal  is  trained  and  has  an  opportunity  to  build  skills, 
then  you  will  see  progiaras  like  this  last  even  after  that  particular 
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dynamic  principal  leaves.  As  I  say,  it  is  the  basic  question  of  our 
entire  profession:  how  do  students  learn. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  we  went  out  to  train  the  teachers,  there  would  be 
a  substantial  period  of  time  before  you  could  get  those  teachers 
into  the  system  because  of  just  the  natural  labor. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  I  have  done  it  in  less  than  2  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you? 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Yes.  I  started  out  with  42  teachers  a  year  ago  in 
a  staff  of  a  high  school  of  136  teachers.  This  year  I  have  50  more.  I 
also  have  two  elementary  schools  and  two  middle  schools.  Next 
year  the  entire  schools  system  will  be  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Most  of  that  would  be  inservice  training,  is  that 
right? 

Dr.  Cavanaugh.  Yes,  monthly  inservice  training  which  I  lead.  I 
taught  a  class  showing  how  to  mvolve  the  students  and  the  teach- 
ers in  this,  and  I  have  a  monthly  in-service.  But  last  year  we  were 
diagnosing  for  1,200  students.  This  year  we  are  diagnosing  for  over 
3,000.  Our  school  system  has  a  little  over  6,000  students. 

So  it  can  be  done.  But  there  has  to  be  some  help. 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  I  don't  question  that  at  all.  If  I  didn't  believe  it 
could  be  done,  I  would  be  on  another  committee  somewhere,  space 
shuttles  or  something. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  your 
appearance  here.  You  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee  and 
we  have  had  a  very  constructive  hearing.  I  thank  all  of  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 

[Additional  information  for  the  record  follows:] 
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pavid  P.  Cavanauth.  Ph.  D..  Principal 

VORTHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  • 

300  West  GranviUe  Road  Worthlngton.  Ohio  43085         Phone:  846-0030 


February  7.  19B0 


The  Honorable  Carl  0.  Perkins,  Chairman 
House  of  Representatives 
Convnittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Subconinlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  Education 
B-346C  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins: 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  being  Invited  to  testify  at  the 
oversight  hearing  on  American  Secondary  Education  held  by  the  Sub- 
coninlttee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  on 
February  5.  19B0. 

Representative  George  Hlller  In  pursuing  the  question  concerning 
what  role  the  Federal  government  should  play  In  education  echoed 
my  feelings  when  he  said  that  he  Is  concerned  that  federal  money 
may  very  well  be  used  to  support  school  systems  which  themselves 
are  less  than  desirable  (or  words  to  that  effect).    I  concur. 

It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  current  effort,  testimony,  and 
planning  Is  focused  on  perpetuating  the  current  system  of  public 
education  which  Is  an  anachronistic,  agrarian  model.    Hillions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  "things"  (machines)  In  the  name  of  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  our  nation. 

Hy  appeal  Is  that  we  shift  our  combined  focus  from  what  was  to  what 
should  be  and  begin  Implementing  strategies  to  carry  us  to  that 
goal .    One  major  change  In  our  effort  must  be  to  divert  our  energies 
and  expenditures  away  from  the  "things"  of  education  and  toward  the 
direct  development  of  people. 

It  does  us  little  good  to  mandate  that  "Johnny  must  read"  If  the 
profession  In  charge  of  Johnny's  program  lacks  the  ability  to  de- 
termine If  Johnny  should  be  taught  audi torlal ly,  visually,  tactual ly 
or  klnesthetlcaUy.    Before  educators  can  make  that  decision,  they 
must  be  equipped  with  the  skills  to  determine  Johnny's  needs  and 
then  prescribe  him  Into  the  proper  methodology. 
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It  Is  my  contention  that  federal,  state  and  Iccdl  government  must  consolidate 
their  efforts  to  sponsor  a  growth  and  deve1op.nent  program  aimed  at  current  and 
potential  educators.    There  Is  a  growing  body  of  research  on  diagnosing  learning 
styles,  on  brain  research,  and  on  thought  processing.    It  must  be  part  of  the 
repertoire  of  every  professional  who  Is  allowed  to  practice  In  the  field  of 
education. 

An  limedlate  approach  to  this  problem  could  be  through  three  avenues: 

1.  Funds  made  available  to  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  (which  heretofore  has  exerted  leadership  In  this  area)  to 
hold  regional  Institutes  to  help  administrators  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  lead  their  staffs  toward  the  developnwnt  of  the  diagnostic- 
prescriptive  approach. 

2.  Func^s  made  available  directly  to  secondary  schools  which  are  conmitted 
to  work  on  learning  styles  to  train  teaching  staff  so  that  they  can 
develop  the  skills  necessary  to  Individualize  for  their  students.  The 
schools  so  selected  could  serve  as  regional  models. 

3.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Learning  and  Teaching 
Styles  at  St.  John's  University  so  that  they  could  establish  regional 
conferences  and  workshops  for  the  faculties  of  teacher  training  Institu- 
tions.   These  Institutions  could  then  prepare  potential  educators  with 
the  Skills  needed  to  truly  Individualize  Instruction. 

Public  Law  94-192  demands  an  Individual  program  for  all  special  e^jucatlon  students. 
I  believe  aJJ^  students  should  receive  nothing  less. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this  matter. 


Principal 
DPCmd 

cc:    William  D.  Ford.  Mich. 
Ike  Andrews.  N.C. 
George  Miller.  Calif. 
Austin  J.  Murphy.  Pa. 
Baltasar  Corrada.  P.R. 
Dale  E.  Klldee.  Hich. 
Pat  Williams,  Mont. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Calif. 
Michael  0.  Hyers.  Pa. 
Ray  Kogovsek.  Colo. 
William  F.  Goodllng.  Pa. 
John  H.  Buchannan.  Jr..  Ala. 
Arlen  Erdahl.  Minn. 
Daniel  8.  Crane,  111. 
Jon  Hinson.  Miss. 
John  H.  Ashbrook.  Ohio 
Ex  officio 


Sincerely. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Dsscipline  and  Teacher  Concerns 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Ravbum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Miller,  Murphy, 
ICildee,  Buchanan  and  Erdahl. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  m*esent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  is  continuing  oversight  hearings  toda}^  on  secondar}' 
education. 

The  format  for  this  morning  will  be  similar  to  yesterday,  in  that 
we  will  be  focusing  on  two  separate  issues  in  secondary  education. 
These  two  issues  are  school  discipline  and  teacher  concerns. 

We  will  open  with  a  panel  of  witnesses  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  secondaiy  school  discipline.  They  will  be  talking  about  the 
extent  of  school  violence,  the  causes  of  school  disruption,  and  ways 
in  which  junior  and  senior  high  schools  can  create  a  favorable 
school  climate. 

This  panel  will  be  followed  by  two  panels,  one  representing  the 
NationEil  Education  Association  and  one  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers.  These  panels  will  focus  on  teacher 
concerns  in  secondary  education,  including  teacher  stress  and 
teacher  "burnout." 

Our  first  panel  will  include:  Dr.  Gary  D.  Gottfredson,  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Eve 
Block,  executive  director.  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy,  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  Yolande  Collins,  discipline  associate,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Macon,  Ga. 

All  of  you  come  up  to  the  table.  Please  come  around. 

Dr.  Gottfredson,  please  identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  we 
will  hear  from  you  first. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Gary  D.  Gottfredson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Gary  D.  Gottfredson,  PH.  D.,  Director,  Program  in 
Deunquency  and  School  Environments,  Center  for  Social  Organization  of 
Schools,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univerbity 

Mr.  ChalTvan,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Gary  Gottfredson, 
a  paychologlst  and  Director  of  the  Program  In  Delinquency  and  School 
Bavlroomenta  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for  Social  Orgoilza- 
tloo  of  Schools.    I  am    pleased    to  have  the  privilege  of  being  here 
today.    I  have  been  asked  to  summarize  the  results  of  my  recent  research 
on  disruption  in  the  nation's  junior  and  senior  high  schools.    I  am 
delighted  to  do  so,  and  I  vlll  attempt  also  to  spell  out  vhat  I  believe 
should  be  done  at  the  Federal  level  If  ve  vlll  reduce  disruption  In 
secondary  schools. 

Over  the  past  year,  my  colleague,  Denlse  Dalger,  and  I  have  carefully 

/ 

reexamined  some  of  the  information  collected  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  (NIE)  as  part  of  its  Safe  School  Study.    This  research 
vaa  made  possible  first  by  the  existence  of  the  extensive  and  high 
quality  data  about  secondary  schools  and  the  kinds  and  levels  of  disruption 
they  experience  collected  by  the  able  staff  of  the  Institute,  led  bv 
project  director  David  Boesel,  and  secondly  by  research  support  also 
provided  by  the  Institute.    (I  should  point  out,  however,  that  all 
opinions  I  express  are  mine  alone,  and  iio  endorsenent  by  any  agency 
vhatever  should  be  inferred.)    The  dota  collected  by  NIE  are  a  valuable 
resource  for  exploring  the  nature  aid  causes  of  school  disorder,  despite 
the  limit  at  ions  inherent  In  the  one-shot  survey  approach  used  in  that 
study.    The  examination  of  natural  variations  among  schools — variations 
In  alxe,  consunlty  location,  the  ways  they  are  run,  and  the  composition 
of  their  clients — provides  one  way  to  scrutinize  ideas  about  the 
prevention  of  school  disruption.    It  provides  a  way  to  separate 
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prevention  strategies  that  show  promise  when  subjected  to  empirical 

scrutiny  from  other  Ideas  which  znay  be  suggested  by  theories  or  common 

sense  but  which  nevertheless  are  less  promising  in  light  of  the  evidence. 

i      You  may  recall  that  one  phase  of  the  NIE  study  Involved  the  collection 

of  a  gveat  deal  of  Information  from  642  junloi  and  senior  high  schools  In 
» 

1976.    Principals,  teachurs,  and  students  all  contributed  Information 
about  the  school  and  about  their  expeiTlences  In  It.    In  our  researdi 
we  have  focused  on  students*  and  teacliers*  experiences  oH  personal 
victimization.    We  have  made  no  attempt  thus  far  to  carefully  examine 
other  kinds  of  school  disruption — vandalism  or  property  loss.  In 
short,  then,  I  will  be  talking  about  students*  experiences  of  attacks, 
robberies,  or  thefts,  and  teachers'  experiences  of  these  kinds  of  vlctjial- 
zatlons  plus  threats  and  verbal  abuse.    *^ese  kinds  of  experiences  often 
Include  Incidents  that  would  be  considered  crimes,  but  Include  also 
a  great  maiy  minor  irritations,  indignities,  or  disruptive  episodes  that 
would  usually  not  be  considered  crimes. 

We  have  built  on  md  extended  the  research  by  the  NIE  staff  that 
was  aunmarized  in  the  Safe  School  Study  Report  to  Congress.  Specifically, 


we  have  conducted  a  more  thorough  examination  of  teacher  victimization 
th<m  did  the  earlier  report,  scrutinized  the  social  and  economic  charac- 
terlstlcs  of  the  coacranity  in  which  the  schools  are  located  in  a  way 


provide  conservative  tests  of  the  contributions  of  schools  to  the  rates 
Jf  disruption  they  experience.    I  have  made  a  detailed  report  of  this 
research  available  to  your  staff,*  and  so  will  not  trouble  you  with  an 


*Cottfredflon,  G.  D. ,  6  Dalger^  D.  C.    Disruption  in  Slx~Hundred  Schools; 

The  Social  Ecology  of  Personal  VictlTOlzation  in  the  Nation's  Public  Schools. 

Baltimore,  Md.:    Johns  Hopkins  Unlvnislty,  Center  for  Social  Organization 
of  Schools,  1979  (227  pages). 


barely  begun  in  the  NIE  report,  and  used  statistical  procedures  that 
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account  of  thr  technical  details  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
research  here.    Instead,  I  will  sunmarlze  for  you  some  of  what  we  have 
learned. 

First,  I  will  describe  the  promising  leads— the  strategies  to 
decrease  school  disruption  which  merit  attention  by  administrators,  teachers, 
funding  agencies,  legislators,  and  citizens.    These  strategies,  on  the 
•jasla  of  the  evidence,  deserve  discussion,  and  they  deserve  to  be  Imple- 
mented, monitored,  and  evaluated  to  learn   whether  they  really  do  prevent 
school  disorder  In  practical  application  and  to  3 earn  how  wt  ^an  get  schools 
to  apply  these  strategies  more  often  and  more   consistently.     Second,  I  will 
discuss  ways  to  achieve  better,  more  trustworthy  knowledge  about  prevention 
strategies.    Gaining  this  knowledge  will  Involve  not  only  researchers  but 
also  committed  and  courageous  school  officials,  teachers,  and  funding 
agencies.    Third,  1  will  suggest  a  policy-maker's  guide  to  learning  about 
the  prevention  of  school  disruption.    I  will  try  to  spell  out  how 
legislators,  administrators,  teachers,  and  the  public  can  learn  to  cope 
with  school  dlsniptlop.    A  large  part  of  the  task  Is  to  learn  how  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  prevention  strategies  that  show  promise  of  being 
effective. 


School  Operation 

Our  research  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  schools  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  levels  of  disorder  they  experience  by  taking  some  specific 
actions  to  alter  their  own  practices.    None  of  these  steps  will  be  particu- 
larly easy  to  lmplement--some  are  costly,  others  require  the  exercise  of 
leadership  and  commitment.    Furthermore,  none  of  these  strategies  is  a 
sure-fire  remedy  or.  prevention  technique,  but  they  are  approaches  to 


Promising  Strategies 
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Che  reduction  of  school  disorder  which  nerlt  careful  consideration. 

Our  results  accord  closely  wlta  those  of  earlier  research  which 
suggest  that  large  schools  w'th  limited  resources  experience  no re  problaas. 
A  coQStellatlon  of  relat^id  school  characteristics — school  size,  number  of 
different  students  taught  by  the  typical  teacher  In  a  school,  and  the 
extent  to  which  teacheri>  are  provided  wich  the  materials  and  equipment 
they  need  to  teach— Is  Implicated  In  those  aspects  of  school  disorder  which 
affect  teadiers  personally.    This  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to 
chengra  In  schools  which  would  result  In  schools  of  smaller  size,  where 
teadiezB  have  extensive  responslblll' 7  for  and  contact  with  a  limited 
number  of  students  In  several  aspects  of  the^  -  education,  and  where  steps 
aie  taken  to  ensure  jdequate  resources  for  Instruction. 

To  the  extent  that  small  schools  may  bi    3ore  costly  to  operate  than 
larger  schools,  anu  to  the  exte.t  to  which  supplyir^-  teachers  with  teaching 
tools  Is  costly,  these  strategies  will,  of  course,  cost  money.    Yet,  for 
junior  high  schools  In  particular,  small  schools  have  fewer  problemi.  of 
teadier  victimization.    The  increase  In  cost  should  b-  considered  In 
relation  to  the  cost  of  teacher  victimization. 

In  senior  high  schools,  especially,  conslderntlon  snould  be  given  to 
reorganizing  Instruction  so  that  each  teacher  has  greater  contact  with  a 
more  limited  number  of  students.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  smaller  class 
sizes.    Our,  analyses  do  not  suggest  that  smaller  classes  would  decrease 
school  disruption,  but  do  suggest  that  the  rotation  of  students  through 
classes  taught  by  different  teachers  Influences  levels  of  teacher  victimi- 
zation In  high  schools.    We  have  not  determined  how  or  why  this  happens. 
Perhaps  the  mere  exposure  of  teachers  to  a  large  number  of  different  students 
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IncTcases  the  chance  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  large  number  of 
potential  perpetrators.    Perhaps,  as  others  have  suggested  (NIE,  1977), 
when  teachers  are  Involved  In  the  education  of  large  numbers  of  different 
studencs,  the  educational  climate  is  Impersonal  and  leads  to  disruption. 

Reducing  the  number  of  different  students  taught  by  the  typical 
teacher  would  necessarily  require  a  reorganization  of  Instructional  practices 
so  that  teachers  teach  more  than  one  subject  to  a  group  of  students,  and 
may  call  for  a  greater  range  of  teaching  competencies  for  individual  teachers 
and  more  Instructional  preparation.    Again,  a  trade-off  of  alternatives  is 
Involved. 

Some  other  strategies  for  preventing  school  disruption  Implied  by 
our  research  are  more  closely  tied  to  social  processes  within  the  school— 
what  I  have  called  school  governance  and  social  climate.    These  strategies 
would  require  school  administrators  and  teachers  to  alter  their  operating 
procechires,  and  would  depend  for  their  Implementation  on  the  leadership, 
comnitaent,  and  social  competencies  of  these  personnel.    A  constellation 
of  school  characteristics  is  Involved  In  these  strategies,  all  related  to 
a  central  theme.    The  more  clear,  explicit,  and  firm  the  running  of  the 
school,  the  less  the  disruption— In  terms  of  both  teacher  and  student 
victlMlrations— that  the  school  experiences.    When  a  school  is  characterized 
by  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and  aAninistration, 
teadMra  are  vlctiaized  less.    In  such  a  school  teachers  report  that  they 
get  along  well  with  the  administration,  that  they  are  provided  with  up-to- 
date  information  about  problem  students  by  the  administration,  that  all 
studttts  are  treated  equally  in  the  school,  and  that  they  get  advice 
about  handling  mlsbehavins  students  from  the  counselors.    When,  however. 
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teachtrs  are  confused  about  hov  school  policies  are  set,  or  %rhen  the 
teachers  provide  students  vlth  ambiguous  sanctions  by  loverlng  grades  as 
a  response  to  misconduct  or  by  ignoring    nlsbehavlor,  disruption  either 
in  the  foziD  of  student  or  teacher  victimizations  Is  relatively  high. 

Addltlcmal  evidence  In  our  analyses  suggests  that  when  schools  are 
run  In  clear,  explicit  ways,  disruption  Is  lover.    When  students  report 
that  rule  enforcement  Is  firm  and  clear,  or  that  the  rules  are  fair  and 
dear,  their  a choc la  experience  less  disruption.    Little  evidence  suggests 
that  student  participation  in  the  generation  of  these  rules  Is  a  necessary 
Ingredient.    The  essential  elements  appear  to  be  firm,  clear,  persistent, 
and  even'-handed  application  of  rules.    The  results  suggest.  In  short,  that 
misconduct  should  not  be  Ignored  but  should  be  responded  to  in  vay^  that 
atudcnts  can  sitldpate,  and  in  a  way  which  separates  responses  to  academic 
performance  from  reaponses  to  misconduct. 

Implementing  this  strategy  would  involve  the  concerted  effort  of 
administrators  and  teachers  to  formulate  explicit  rules  and  disciplinary 
policies,  to  make  these  rules  and  policies  known,  and  to  ensure  that  these 
policies  are  adhered  to.    The  rules  must  not  only  be  clear ^  firmly  enforced , 
and  equitably  administered ,  but  they  must  also  appear  to  be  so  to  students. 
Learning  how  to  get  this  strategy  Implemented  in  schools  is  a  major 
remaining  research  and  practical  problem. 
Conditions  vithln  which  Schools  Operate 

Our  research  also  implies  that  commnity  and  governmental  action 
%/hlch  alters  t'.e  conditions  within  which  schools  operate  may  influence 
levels  of  school  disruption.    Teacher  victimization  rates  are  high  in  schools 
located  In  areas  characterized  by  much  poverty,  unemployment,  and  a  high 
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proportion  of  female- headed  families;  or  In  schools  where  large  proportions 
of  the  students  are  black,  rated  by  teachers  and  principals  as  low  in 
ability,  and  come  from  families  on  welfare.    This  constellation  resembles 
a  community  organization  factor  which  may  be  referred  to  as  social  problems 
or  social  disorganization.    Although  I  go  beyond  the  data  in  suggesting 
this  strategy,  the  perpetuation  of  areas  in  our  cities  characterized  by 
social  disorganization  may  perhaps  be  halted  by  removing  policies  or 
practices  which  result  in  the  concentration  of  poor  people  in  certain 
sections  of  large  urban  areas  (for  example,  locating  low  cost  housing  projects 
only  in  urban  slums  rather  than  in  more  widely  dispersed  locations) .  We 
have  used  community  variables  primarily  as  statistical  controls  in  our 
atteapt  to  identify  school  variables  related  to  levels  of  school  disruption. 
I  note,  hovevezt  that  housing  segregation,  poverty,  and  unemployment  are 
major  probloas  which  are  tied  to  disruption  in  schools,  and  remedying  these 
social  ills  may  have  major  consequences  for  school  disruption,  especially 
In  terms  of  rates  of  teacher  victimization. 

Because  housing  is  segregated,  schools  are  segregated,  and  many 
communities  have  implemented  school  desegregation  programs.    In  junior  high 
schools  desegregation  programs  are  statistically  associated  with  slightly 
higher  rates  of  student  victimization.    Schools  where  many  students  are 
buaed,    which  are  under  court  order  to  desegregate,  which  have  a  local 
desegregation  plan,  or  which  are  characterized  by  racial  Imbalance  have 
slightly  higher  rates  of  student  victimizations.    The  major  variable 
appears  to  be  the  percentage  of  a  school's  students  which  is  buaed  to 
adiieve  racial  balance.    This  outcome  was  not  replicated  in  our  study  of 
senior  high  schools. 
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If  the  racial  and  economic  segregation  of  neighborhoods  which 
diaracterlzed  Anerlcan  society  did  not  exist,  busing    students  to  achieve 
racial  balance  would  not  be  an  Issue.    If  It  is  true  that  busing    to  desegre- 
gate junior  high  schools  slightly  Increases  student  victimisation,  then  the 
strategy  suggested  earlier  of  decreasing  residential  segregation,  and  avoiding 
the  concentration  of  poor  families  only  in  certain  areas  of  cities,  takes 
on  increased  Importance.    At  the  same  time,  I  reiterate  that  my  suggestion 
of  this  strategy  is  based  on  reasonable  speculation  rather  than  on  evidence. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  halting  desegregation 
programs  in  schools.    Even  were  it  true,  as  the  evidence  suggests,  that 
junior  high  schools  with  high  proportions  of  students  bused    for  racial 
balance  experience  slightly  more  student  victimizations  than  similar  schools 
without  such  busing,    busing    Is  less  objectionable  than  the  alternative 
of  providing  some  groups  of  citizens  with  inferlar  schooling.      in  addition, 
the  contribution  of  desegregation  to  student  victimization  suggested  by 
our  analyses  is  smaller  than  the  contributions  of  school  administrative 
and  governance  styles  which  could  presumably  be  altered  to  reduce  disruption 
in  Junior  high  schools. ■ 

Learning  to  Do  Better 
The  strategies  for  preventing  school  disruption  described  In  tne 
preceding  paragraphs  are  based  on  the  best  evidence  and  the  best  analytical 
skill  we  have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  problem  to  date.  Nevertheless, 
the  evidence  and  the  analytical  tools  used  are  far  from  perfect.  The 
strategies  suggested  appear  particularly  worthy  of  attention  and  trial, 
but  I  cannot  confidently  state  that  they  will  definitely  prevent  school 
diisruptlon.    I  can  confidently  state  that  getting  schools  to  adopt  these 
practices  will  be  a  difficult  task. 
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The  Task  of  Evaluation 

Evaluation  researchers  have  at  their  disposal  a  number  of  powerful 
designs  that  allow  reasonably  strong  inferences  about  program  effectiveness, 
only  one  of  which  is  the  true  experiment.    One  of  the  most  powerful  quasi- 
experimental  designs  Involves  the  systematic,  uniform  collection  of  data 
about  levels  of  disruption  over  time.    If  these  levels  change  after  a 
new  Bchool  policy  or  systematic  practice  is  Implemented— and  when  evidence 
Indicates  that  the  change  in  practices  was  Implemented  with  fidelity- 
then  a  reasonable  inference  is  that  the  new  policy  or  practice  caused  the 
change  in  levels  of  disruption.    When  similar  evidence  is  accumulated  for 
different  schools,  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times,  then  strong 
Inferences  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  strategy  may  be  made. 

Seldom  are  experiments  of  the  sort  described  here  attempted,  and  uniform, 
high  quality  information  about  levels  of  school  disruption  is  rarely  routinely 
collected  over  time.    Because  evaluating  school  programs  is  not  a  popular 
activity.  Congressional  and  other  Federal  support  and  encouragement  may  be 
needed.    School  administrators  and  teachers  sometimes  fear  that  data  about 
school  disruption  will  be  misused,  or  used  against  them.    Also,  the 
evaluation  of  social  programs  is  often  frustrating— of ten  all  one  learns 
is  that  the  Intended  program  was  never  really  Implemented  as  planned,  or 
that  the  program  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  effective.    Tet  because 
preventing  violence  and  disruption  In  public  schools  is  an  important  goal, 
learning  how  this  goal  can  be  achieved  is  Important.    Courage,  effort, 
and  skill  are  requ?-red  to  learn  to  do  better.    Even  learning  that  a 
particular  prevention  strategy  was  not  implemented  as  Intended  is  a 
positive  contribution.    It  points  the  way  for  further  efforts  directed  at 
achieving  program  Implementation. 
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Th«  Problem  of  Implementation 

In  hl8  remarks  at  the  oversight  hearing  on  the  Safe  School  Study  In 

January  1978,  Congressman  Andrews  Illustrated  a  central  issue  to  be 

faced  in  learning  to  do  a  better  job  of  preventing  school  disruption. 

I  would  suggest  thet  the  conclusions  in  your  study  and  your 
reconmTOdations  are  probably  accurate  and  vise.    I  say  that 
because  ay  wife,  a  seventh-grade  teacher,  and  my  mother  who 
taught  for  some  30-odd  years,  and  my  daughter  who  has  now 
taught  for  8  years,  could  have  told  you  the  same  things  before 
you  started  the  study.  .  .  .    (It)  is  like  the  farmer  who  did 
not  buy  the  book  on  agriculture.    He  said  he  did  not  need  to 
learn  any  more.    He  was  not  doing  half  as  well  as  he  already 
knew  how  to  do. 

A  large  part  of  the  task  of  learning  to  prevent  school  disruption  is 
Isamlng  how  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  effective  strategies.  Ue 
will  learn  how  to  do  this  only  by  trying  to  Implement  promising 
strategies  and  observing  the  conditions  that  lead  to  successful  imple- 
mentation.     Recent  and  prospective  activities  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP)  are  encouraging  steps  along 
these  lines.    A  recent  project  funded  by  OJJDP  and  earned  out  by 
the  Social  Action  Research  Center  in  California  illustrates  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  attempting  to  Implement  a  prevention  plan  In  a  school  and 
begins  the  task  of  searching  for  ways  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 
And,  the  planned  attempt  by  OJJDP  to  Implement  and  evaluate  an  "alternative 
eAication"  project  is  also  encouraging.    Provided  that  evaluation 
researchers  are  sufficiently  involved  in  the  Implementation  of  this 
project  that  Implementation  can  be  satisfactorily  monitored,  the  condi- 
tions that  promote  Implementation  can  be  assessed,  and  outcomes  can  be 
dependably  measured,  and  provided  chat  chia  InlM^itlve  is  pursued  rather  than 
abandoned  in  a  few  years,  this  approach  should  prove  valuable.  Such 
Initiatives  could  also  provide  a  useful  focus  for  Interagency  cooperation. 
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Th.  path  to  preventing  school  disruption  laid  out  here  1»  not  an 
e^y  path  to  tread.    It  will  require  the  active  cooperation  of  policy 
„.kera.  adMlnlstrators .  teachers,  the  public,  and  evaluation  researchers. 
I»..dlat..  large  scale  reductions  In  school  disruption  are  not  to  be 
expected.    Inatead.  th.  best  that  can  be  hoped  for.  at  least  In  the  short 
„n.  is  a  gradual  Increase  In  practical  knowledge  and  a  -odest  Improvement 
m  the  orderliness  of  schools.    One-shot  studies  or  'ilashy  but  short-term 
«.d  poorly  evaluated  demonstration  projects  will  be  of  limited  value. 
A  Policy-Maker's  Guide 
In  attempting  to  prevent  school  disruption  the  wise  policy  maker 

will: 

1.  Recognize  that  spectacular  results  are  not  to  be  expected 
Imnedlately. 

2.  Be  skeptlcra  about  any  particular  claim  that  the  solution  to 
school  disruption  Is  in  hand. 

3.  T.ry  to  Implaaent  promising  strategies  to  reduce  school 
disruption.    This  might  Include: 

(«)    focusing  resources  and  technical  assistance  on 

secondary  schools  with  the  highest  risks  of  problems, 
to  assist  them  in  reducing  school  si«e,  increasing  the 
Instructional  resources,  and  reorganising  instruction 
.o  MCh  teacher  deals  more  closely  with  a  limited 
ntzaber  of  students; 
(b)    developing  and  instituting  model  disciplinary  procedures 
with  clearly  specified  rules,  enforcement  methods,  and 
litigation  procedures  that  separate  academic  from 
dlaciplinery  problems,  and  that  provide  an  appropriate 
range  of  consequences  for  students. 
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4.    Provide  mechanlsma  to  monitor  the  Implementation  of  those 


programs,  to  see  If  they  are  really  Implemented  aa  planned. 

5.  Make  explicit  plans  to  evaluate  prevention  programs  using  the 
most  powerful  designs  possible. 

6.  Put  his  or  her  favorite  strategy  to  reduce  school  violence  on 
the  line  by  subjecting  It  to  rigorous  tests. 

7.  Expect  some  failures.    Honest  evaluations  of  honest  efforts  do 
not  always  produce  positive  results.    Try  to  learn  from  the 
experience,  design  a  new  program,  and  evaluate  that. 

8.  Make  the  conditions  under  which  Implementation  Is  achieved  a 
major  topic  of  study.  We  may  know  more  about  what  should  be 
done  than  we  know  about  how  we  can  do  what  we  should  do. 

9.  Persevere.    There  Is  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  broad  social 
interventions,  but  also  rather  specific  steps  taken  by  schools  can 
succeed  In  reducing  school  disruption.    Accumulating  knowledge 
about  what  works,  and  about  ways  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
sound  practices  In  schools,  will  require  progrfiomnatlc  effort. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GARY  D.  GOTTFREDSON,  CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS.  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
Dr  GOTTFREDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Gary  Gottfredson,  a  psy- 
chologist and  director  of  the  program  of  delinquency  in  schoo 
environments  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for  Social 

Organization  of  Schools.  _   

I  appreciate  your  recent  invitation  to  summarize  my  recent  re- 
search on  disruption  in  the  Nation's  public  schools  and  to  comment 
more  generally  on  school  discipline  at  the  secondary  level  and  how 
school  disruption  may  be  reduced. 

I  am  not  sure  how  familiar  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
with  the  recent  congressional  mandated  safe  school,  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  I  think  it  might  be 
appropriate,  if  you  want,  to  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
Summary  of  that  early  report  be  included  in  some  way  in  the 
record. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 
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VIOLENT  SCHOOLS  ~  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
The  Safe  School  Study  Report  to  the  Congress 
Executive  Summary 


December.  1977 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr..  Secretary 
Mery  F,  Berry.  Assiatent  Secretery  for  Education 

National  Institute  of  Education 
Patricia  Albjarg  Graham,  Director 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


in  recent  years,  public  attention  has  been  focused  increasingly  on  crime  and  violence 
in  schools.  Parents,  teachers,  and  school  administrators  have  all  voiced  their  concern. 
Inquiring  into  the  sources  of  delinquency  throughout  society,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  noted  mounting  evidence  of  school  violence  and 
vandaUsm.  Yet  organized  data  have  not  been  available  to  describe  the  nature  and  extent 
of  school  crime  and  its  cost  to  the  nation. 

To  provide  such  Information,  Congressmen  Bingham  of  New  York  and  Bell  of 
CaUfornia  introduced  the  Safe  School  Study  Act  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Following  similar  initiatives  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Cranston  of  CaUfornia,  the  Ninety- 
Third  Congress,  as  part  of  the  Education  Amendn.ents  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-380), 
required  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  conduct  a  study, 
•me  objectives  of  that  study  were  to  determine  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  crime  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  the  number  and  location  of  schools 
affected  by  crime;  the  cost  of  replacement  or  repair  of  objects  damaged  by  school  crime; 
and  how  school  crime  can  be  prevented. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  National  Institute  of  Education.(NIE)  conducted  its  study  of  school  crime  in 
three  phases.  In  Phase  I,  a  mail  survey  asked  more  than  4,000  elementary  and  secondary 
school  principals  to  report  in  detail  on  t^-  incidence  of  illegal  or  disruptive  activities  in 
their  schools.  Nine  1-monU.  reporting  periods  between  February  1976  and  January  1977 
(excluding  summer  months)  were  assigned  to  participating  schools  on  a  random  basis. 

In  Phase  U,  field  representatives  conducted  on^ite  surveys  of  a  nationally  repre- 
sentative cluster  sample  of  642  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Again,  principals  kept  a 
record  of  incidents  during  the  reporting  month,  and  suppUed  additional  information  about 
their  schools.  Students  and  teachers  were  surveyed  and  asked  to  report  any  experiences 
they  might  have  had  as  victims  of  violence  or  theft  in  the  reporting  month.  In  addition. 
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they  provided  information  about  themselves,  their  schools,  and  their  communities,  which 
was  Uter  used  in  sUtistical  analyses  to  sort  out  some  of  the  factors  that  seemed  to  affect 
school  crime  rates. 

Phase  m  involved  a  more  intensive  qualitative  study  of  10  schools.  Most  of  the 
Phase  m  schools  had  had  a  history  of  problems  with  crime  and  violence,  but  had  improved 
dramatically  in  a  short  time. 


This  report  is  based  primarily  on  the  NIE  study,  but  it  also  includes  information  from 
a  companion  survey  conducted  in  1975  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES),  and  from  other  studies. 


HOW  SERIOUS  IS  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME  AND  DISRUPTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS? 

There  is  no  objective  answer  to  this  question,  because  no  sUndards  of  overall  seri- 
ousness exist  to  assess  the  problem.  In  this  report  we  have  used  four  different  measures  in 
an  effort  to  characterize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Time  Trends 

Are  crime  and  violence  more  prevalent  in  schools  today  than  in  the  past?  The 
evidence  from  a  number  of  studies  and  official  sources  indicates  that  acts  of  violence  and 
property  destruction  in  schools  increased  throughout  the  1960's  to  the  early  I970's  and 
leveled  off  after  that. 

•  _  ■  * 

The  NIE  Safe  School  Study  data  are  consistent  with  these  findings.  Principals' 
assessments  of  the  seriousness  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  their  schools  for  the  years 
1971-1976  showed  no  overall  change.  In  fact,  they  suggested  some  improvement  in  urban 
areas. 


Risk  to  Students 

Are  students  more  at  risk  in  school  than  elsewhere?  An  analysis  of  data  from  26 
cities  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration's  National  Crime  Survey  indicates  that  the 
risk  of  violence  to  teenagers  is  greater  in  school  than  elsewhere,  when  the  amount  of  time 
spent  at  school  is  taken  into  account.  (Data  from  at  least  one  other  study  support  this 
finding.) 
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Although  teenage  youth  may  spend  at  most  25  percent  of  their  waking  hours  in 
school,  40  percent  of  the  robberies  and  36  percent  of  the  assaults  on  urban  teenagers 
occurred  in  schoota.  The  risks  are  especially  high  for  youths  aged  12  to  1$:  a  remarkable 
68  percent  of  the  robberies  and  50  percent  of  the  assaults  on  youngsters  of  this  age 
occurred  at  schooL  Only  17  to  19  percent  of  the  violent  offenses  against  urban  youths  in 
this  age  group  occurred  in  the  streets. 

The  Principals'  Opinions 

In  a  third  approach  to  gaugii^  the  seriousness  of  school  crime,  we  relied  on  the 
assessmenU  of  elementary  and  secondary  jchool  principals.  Three-quarters  of  the  princi- 
pals surveyed  responded  that  vandalism,  personal  attacks,  and  thefts  were  either  no 
problem  or  only  a  small  problem  at  their  schools.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  principals 
reported  a  moderately  serious  problem,  6  percent  a  fairly  serious  one,  and  2  percent  a 
very  serious  one.  In  all,  then,  8  percent  of  all  schools  indicated  a  serious  problem.  This 
figure  represents  approximately  6,700  schools  in  the  Nation. 

The  proportion  of  seriously  affected  schools  is  related  directly  to  community  size: 
the  larger  the  community,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  schools  having  a  serious  problem. 
The  proportions  raided  from  6  percent  of  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  15 
percent  in  large  cities. 

However,  four  of  five  schools  are  in  suburbs  or  rural  areas.  Therefore,  although 
cities  had  the  largest  proportions  of  seriously  affected  schools,  suburbs  and  rural  areas  had 
the  largest  numbers  of  such  schools.  In  terms  of  numbers,  then,  the  problem  cannot  be 
seen  as  essentially  urban.  .  * 

Principals  of  secondary  schools  reported  higher  levels  of  school  crime  than  those  in 
elementary  schools. 

An  Objective  Measure  of  Seriousness 

As  a  fourth  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  school  crime,  we  arbitrarUy  decided  that 
schoob  reporting  five  or  more  lUegal  incidenU  in  a  month«s  time  could  be  Judged  as  having 
a  serious  problem.  The  figures  obtained  in  this  way  agreed  substantially  with  those 
derived  from  the  principals'  reports. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  survey  data  permit  an  assessment  of  the  risks  of  offenses  against  persons  and 
against  the  school,  and  also  indicate  the  prevalence  of  "victimless  ofI*..ises,"  particularly 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  Because  the  figures  presented  are  estimates  from  a  sample,  they 
inevitably  contain  some  degree  of  error,  aiKj  estimates  of  crime  in  particular  pre 
especia'.v/  difficult  to  make  with  confidence.  In  the  case  of  data  from  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, thfc  <>stimates  are  probi  ly  somewhat  high.  Nevertheless,  Uicy  give  some  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Reports  ci  Students 

Theft  is  clearly  the  most  w'iespread  of  the  ofienses  measured.  In  all,  il  percent 
(2.4  million)  of  the  nation^s  secondary  school  stude  j  have  something  worth  more  tha'  $1 
stolen  from  them  in  a  month.  Most  of  the  reported  th'^fts  involved  items  such  as  small 
amounts  of  money,  sweaters,  books,  notebooks,  and  ouier  property  commonly  found  in 
lockers.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  reported  thefts  involved  money  property  worth  $10  or 
more.  No  significant  differences  were  apparent  between  schooi  levels,  and  differences 
among  locations  were  not  pronounced.  Petty  theft  appears  to  be  commonplace  throughout 
secondary  schools. 

An  estimated  1.3  percent  (282,000)  of  secondary  school  students  report  that  they  are 
attacked  at  school  in  a  typical  1-month  period.  The  proportion  of  Junior  high  school 
students  reporting  attacks  was  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  senior  high  students  (2.1 
percent  vs.  1  percent).  About  two-fifths  of  the  reported  attacks  resulted  in  some  injury, 
but  only  4  percent  involved  injures  seriuus  enough  to  require  medical  attention.  While  the 
risk  of  minor  attack  is  about  the  same  in  all  locations,  the  risk  of  serious  attack  is  greater 
in  urban  areas  than  elsewhere. 

An  estimated  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  seccdary  school  students  (112,000)  are 
robbed  in  a  typical  month.  (We  use  the  term  "rc^bery"  as  a  shorthand  reference  for  any 
act  of  taking  something  by  force,  weapons,  or  threats,  incl  .^.ng  extortion  and  shake- 
downs.) The  risks  are  again  highest  in  junior  high  schools  and  in  urban  areas.  Eighty-nine 
percrnt  of  the  robberies  involved  no  injury  lo  the  victim;  11  percent  .nvolved  some  injury, 
b'    only  2  percent  of  them  were  serious  enough  to  require  a  doctor's  attention. 
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For  the  typical  secondary  school  student,  then,  we  can  estimate  the  risks  as  foUows: 
he  or  she  has  about  1  chance  in  9  of  havii«  something  stolen  in  a  month;  1  chance  in  80  of 
being  atUeked;  and  1  chance  in  200  of  being  robbed. 

Reports  of  Teachers 

In  a  typical  month,  an^estimated  12  percent  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
have  8omethlr«  worth  more  than  $1  stolen  from  them,  about  the  same  proportion  as 
studento  (11  percent). 

About  one-haU  of  1  percent  of  secondary  teachers  are  physicaUy  atUcked  at  school 
in  a  month's  time.  Although  the  proportion  is  small,  it  represents  some  5,200  of  the 
nation's  1  million  secondary  school  teachers.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  atUcks  (19  percent) 
reported  by  teachers  required  medical  treatment,  "niis  percentage  is  much  higher  than 
the  students*  4  percent,  indicating  that  atUcks  on  teachers  are  almost  five  times  as  likely 
to  result  in  serious  injury.  TWe  proportion  of  teachers  attacked  declines  as  we  move  from 
larger  cities  to  rural  areas,  and  Junior  high  schools  show  higher  percentages  than  senior 
highs. 

A  little  over  one-half  of  1  percent  (6,000)  of  aU  secondary  school  teachers  are 
robbed  at  school  in  a  month.  Once  again,  large  cities  show  the  highest  percentages  and 
rural  areas  the  lowest. 

From  these  daU  we  can  provide  roiigh  estirpates  of  the  risks  faced  by  a  typical 
teacher  in  the  nation's  secondary  schools:'  she  or  he  has  around  1  chance  in  8  of  having 
something  stolen  at  school  in  a  given  month,  1  chance  in  167  of  being  robbed,  and  1  chance 
in  200  of  being  attacked. 

Reports  of  Principals 

Estimates  of  offenses  against  schools,  rather  than  persons,  come  from  the  principals* 
reports,  and  are  probably  conservative.  Most  widespread  are  the  property  offenses- 
trespassing,  breaking  and  entering,  theft  of  school  property,  and  deliberate  property 
destruction,  sometimes  called  vancaUsm.    Of  these,  property  destruction  is  the  r^ost 
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prevalent.  TypicaUy,  a  school's  risk  of  experiencing  some  vandalism  in  a  month  is  greater 
than  one  in  four.  The  average  cost  of  an  act  of  vandalism  is  $B1.  In  addition,  1  in  10 
schools  is  broken  into,  at  an  average  cost  per  burglary  of  $1B3.  Schools  are  about  five 
times  as  Ukely  to  be  burglarized  as  commercial  establishments  such  as  stores,  which  have 
the  highest  burglary  rates  reported  in  the  National  Crime  Survey. 

Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  of  school  crime  run  from  about  $50  million  to  $600 
miUion,  with  most  estimates  clustering  in  the  $100-$200  million  range.  Our  best  estimate 
of  the  yearly  replacement  and  repair  costs  due  to  crime  based  on  NCES  data  is  around 
$200  miUion. 

LOCATION  OF  OFFENSES 

Considering  offenses  against  the  school  geographicaUy,  the  risks  tend  to  be  higher  in 
the  Northeast  and  West  than  in  the  North  Central  and  Southern  States. 

For  property  offenses,  the  risks  to  schools  do  not  differ  much  throughout  metro- 
politan areas— urban  and  suburban.  Indeed,  the  per  capita  cost  of  school  ?rime  is  higher  in 
the  suburbs  than  in  the  cities.  Moreover,  according  to  secondary  schc  students,  beer, 
wine,  and  marijuana  are  widely  available  in  schools  throughout  mt  ^niitMn  areas, 
especially  in  senior  high  schools.  School  crime  is  not  just  an  urban  problern. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  risks  of  personal  violence  increase  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. And,  in  general,  the  risks  of  all  types  of  school  offenses  are  smaUest  in  rural 
areas. 

Both  personal  violence  and  vandalism  are  much  more  prevalent  in  secondary  than  in 
elementary  schools.  The  incidence  of  property  offenses  is  about  the  same  in  senior  highs 
and  junior  highs,  but  personal  violence  is  most  pronounced  in  junior  highs. 

Reporting  Offenses  to  Police 

Only  a  small  portion  of  violent  offenses  is  reported  to  the  police  by  schools.  Of  the 
attacks  with  injury  recorded  for  the  survey,  only  one-sixth  were  reported  to  police.  Even 
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When  serious  violence  is  involved,  as  with  attacks  requiring  medical  treatment,  only  about 
one- third  of  the  offenses  are  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  certain 
offenses  against  the  school—especially  burglaries^re  reported.  Of  all  offenses  taken 
together,  about  one-third  are  reported  to  police. 

Time  and  Place  of  Incidents 

The  risks  of  personal  violence,  personal  theft,  and  disruptive/damaging  acts  against 
the  school  are  highest  during  regular  school  hours  and  tend  to  occur  more  frequently 
during  midweek.  Four-fifths  of  all  personal  violence  takes  place  during  the  schoolday. 
The  risks  of  breakir^  and  entering,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highest  on  weekends  and 
secondarily  durins  other  nonschool  hours.  The  occurrence  patterns  of  personal  and  school 
property  offenses  tend  to  be  complementary  over  days  of  the  week. 

For  students,  the  classrooms  are  the  safest  places  in  school,  considering  the  amount 
of  time  spent  there.  The  risks  are  highest  during  the  between-class  rush  in  the  hallways 
and  stairs.  Other  places  that  pose  substantial  risks  are  the  restrooms,  cafeterias,  locker 
rooms,  and  gyms. 

VICTIMS  AND  OFFENDERS 

With  the  exception  of  trespassing  and  breaking  and  entering,  the  great  majority  of 
all  reported  offenses  in  schools  were  committed  by  current  students  at  the  school.  In 
most  attacks  and  robberies  at  school,  the  offender  is,recognized  by  the  victim.  In  three- 
fourths  of  all  attacks  and  robberies  of  students,  the  victims  and  offenders  were  roughly 
the  same  age  and  the  same  sex.  With  minor  exceptions,  the  risks  of  being  a  victim  of 
either  attacl^  or  robbery  in  secondary  schools  declines  steadily  as  grade  level  increases. 
Seventh  graders  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  or  robbed  and  12th  graders  are  least  so. 

The  risks  of  violence  are  greater  in  schools  whose  student  compositions  are  less  than 
40  percent  white.  However,  our  analysis  shows  that  there  is  no  relation  between  a  school's 
racial/ethnic  composition  and  the  risks  of  violence  there,  once  other  factors,  such  as  the 
amount  of  crime  in  the  neighborhood,  are  taken  into  account. 
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Court-ordered  desegregation  is  associated  with  some  increased  violence  at  first;  but 
the  data  suggest  that,  after  some  initial  trouble,  things  start  to  quiet  down. 

The  majority  of  atUcks  and  robberies  of  students  at  school  involve  victims  and 
offenders  of  the  same  race.  However,  a  substantial  proportion  is  interracial  (42  percent 
of  the  attacks  and  46  percent  of  the  robberies).  For  minority  students  the  risks  are  higher 
in  predominantly  white  schools  (70  percent  or  more  white);  for  white  svudents,  the  risks 
are  greater  in  minority  schools. 

OTHER  FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  SCHOOL  OFFENSES 

Our  statistical  analysis  has  shown  that  several  factors  are  consistently  associated 
with  school  violence  and  vandalism,  even  when  each  is  weighed  against  the  others. 

Neighborhood  Factors 

The  crime  rate  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  fighting  gangs  in  the  school's  atten- 
dance area  affect  its  violence.  It  serms  that  the  more  crime  and  violence  students  are 
exposed  to  outside  school,  the  greater  the  problems  in  the  schooL 

A  school's  proximity  to  students'  homes  can  make  it  a  convenient  target  for  van- 
dalism. Also,  the  presence  of  nonstudent  youth  around  the  school  increases  its  risk  of 
property  loss. 


Schools  having  higher  proporUons  of  students  from  famiUes  in  which  both  parents 
are  present,  and  in  which  discipUne  is  firm,  suffer  less  property  loss  through  vandalism. 

Schools  with  higher  proportions  of  male  students  suffer  more  violence,  because  boys 
commit  more  violent  offenses  thanjfirls.  Schools  composed  of  lower  secondary  grades 
have  more  violence  than  those  composed  of  higher  grades. 

Impersonality  and  Alienation 

Urger  schools,  and  schools  with  larger  classes,  tend  to  experience  more  violence 
and  vandaUsm.  It  seems  that  when  teachers  and  administrators  can  establish  personal 
relationships  with  students,  the  risks  of  violence  decrease. 
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In  addition,  students  need  to  feel  that  their  courses  are  relevant  and  that  they  have 
some  control  over  what  happens  to  them  at  school.  Otherwise,  their  feelings  of 
frustration  can  erupt  in  violence. 

Incentive  Structure 

Academic  competition  seems  to  decrease  a  schoors  risk  of  violence  while  increasing 
the  amount  of  vandalism.  Competition  for  leadership  positions  also  seems  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  vandalism. 

These  findings  are  not  as  contradictory  as  they  seem.  The  data  suggest  that  the 
violent  students  are  more  likely  to  be  those  who  have  given  up  on  school,  do  not  care 
atKHit  grades,  find  the  courses  irrelevant,  and  feel  that  nothing  they  do  makes  any 
difference.  Such  students  might  take  out  their  aggression  in  random  acts  of  violence 
against  other  students.  Caring  about  grades  can  be  an  Important  step  toward  commitment 
to  the  school  and  to  one^s  own  future,  bringing  with  it  a  reduction  in  personal  violence. 

Vandalism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  schools  where  students 
consider  grades  and  leadership  positions  Important,  and  where  students  rebel  against  the 
unfair  use  of  grades  for  disciplinary  purposes.  Unlike  the  violent  students,  those  who 
engage  in  vandaUsm  are  more  likely  to  accept  the  value  of  the  school^s  rewards  but,  we 
suspect,  are  losing  out  or  feel  cheated  In  the  competition.  Feeling  denied  by  the  school, 
they  take  out  their  aggressions  on  it  rather  than  on  other  students. 

School  Governance  ^  * 

A  firm,  fair,  and  consistent  system  for  running  a  school  seems  to  be  a  key  factor  in 
reducing  violence.  Where  the  rules  are  known,  and  where  they  are  firmly  and  fairly 
enforced,  less  violence  occurs.  Good  coordination  between  the  faculty  and  administration 
also  promotes  a  better  school  atmosphere.  However,  a  hostile  and  authoritarian  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  toward  the  students  can  result  in  more  vandalism. 

OveraU,  the  results  of  the  analysis  sitess  ^ha  importance  of  a  rational  structure  of 
ir  gntives,  both  positive  and  negative,  that  serve  to  increase  stude.it  commitment  and  to 
itructure  perceptions,  expectations,  and  behavior. 
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DEVICES,  PERSONNEL,  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  PREVENT  CRIME  AND  DISRUPTION  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Schools  have  responded  to  crime  and  disruption  with  a  wide  array  of  security 
devices,  such  as  specially  designed  locks,  window  and  door  alarms,  and  complex  electronic 
systems.  Principals  who  have  used  such  devices  consider  them  generally  effective,  but 
they  also  rate  some  of  the  more  complicated  electronic  systems  as  undependable. 
Security  devices  are  most  heavily  concentrated  in  urban  schools,  even  though  the  risks  of 
property  crimes  can  be  as  great  In  suburban  schools  as  in  the  cities.  In  terms  of  relative 
risks,  suburban  schools  seem  less  well  protected  than  urban  schools. 

Unlike  the  security  devices,  which  are  used  primarily  at  night  and  on  weekends, 
professional  security  personnel  are  employed  during  both  school  and  nonschool  hours. 
When  school  is  not  in  session,  they  serve  primarily  to  guard  property;  during  the  schoolday, 
however,  they  also  help  maintain  safety  and  order  In  school.  The  skills  required  for  the 
latter  function  are  greater  than  those  needed  for  guarding  property;  hence,  school 
districts  should  recruit  and  train  security  personnel  with  particular  care  if  they  are  to  be 
used  during  the  schoolday. 

Principals  who  have  employed  security  personnel,  such  as  school  security  officers 
and  poUce,  rank  them  fairly  high  in  reducing  school  crime;  they  also  tend  to  rate  them  as 
more  dependable  (or  less  undependable)  than  the  electronic  security  systems.  Very  few 
schools  (1  percent,  have  regular  police  stationed  In  them,  but  the  proportion  is  much 
higher  in  big  city  secondary  schools  (l5  percent).  School  security  officers  are  more  widely 
used:  they  are  present  during  the  day  In  half  of  the  junior  highs  and  two-thirds  of  the 
senior  highs  in  large  cities.  Even  though  junior  high  schools  have  higher  rates  of  violence 
than  senior  highs,  daytime  security  professionals  are  fconcentrated  more  in  senior  high 
schools.  In  terms  of  relative  risks,  then,  junior  highs  seem  to  be  getting  a  smaller  share  of 
these  resources  than  they  require. 

Among  the  disciplinary  procedures,  suspension  and  paddling  are  the  most  widely 
used.   No  less  than  36  percent  of  all  secondary  schools  reported  paddling  students  in  a 
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typical  month.  The  practice  is  more  prevalent  In  junior  than  in  senior  high  schools  and, 
unlike  any  of  the  other  procedures,  devices,  or  personnel,  is  most  prevalent  in  rural  areas; 
61  percent  of  all  rural  junior  high  schools  reported  paddling  students  In  a  month's  time. 

While  principals  generally  feel  that  they  receive  adequate  support  from  other  school 
authorities,  parents,  and  police  in  handling  discipline  problems,  they  give  the  local  courts 
very  low  ratings  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  urban  principals  are  much  more  likely  than 
those  in  other  areas  to  use  security  devices,  security  personnel,  and  disciplinary  measures, 
but  they  are  much  less  likely  to  say  that  they  get  adequate  support  from  the  school  board 
and  central  administration. 

Principals*,  Teachers',  and  Students*  Recommendations 

Students  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  anc^  principals  at  both  levels  were  asked 
to  recommend  ways  for  schools  to  reduce  vandalism,  personal  attacks,  and  theft.  In 
addition,  principals  were  asked  to  describe  specific  programs  or  measures  they  had 
employed  and  found  successful  in  reducing  these  problems. 

Of  all  the  various  recommendations,  discipline  was  rated  as  being  of  prime 
importance.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  successful  practices  reported  by 
elementary  school  principals,  discipline  was  ranked  first  by  all  groups  of  respondents:  as  a 
successful  strategy  by  secondary  school  principals  and  as  a  general  recommendation  by 
principals  at  both  levels  and  secondary  school  students  and  teachers. 

When  we  consider  the  practices  listed  as  successful  by  aU  principals-elementary  as 
well  as  secondary— the  use  of  security  devices  ranked  first.  However,  these  devices 
tended  to  receive  middle-level  recommendations  from  principals,  teachers,  and  students 
altogether. 

The  use  of  security  personnel  was  among  the  top  three  (out  of  eight)  categories  of 
successful  practices  listed  by  principals,  and  it  received  middle-level  rankings  f^om  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  students  who  were  asked  to  make  general  recommendations.  The 
use  of  security  personnel  was  highly  recommended  by  all  groups  of  respondents  in  large 
city  schools,  where  such  personnel  are  most  prevalent. 
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In  all  schools,  training  and  organizational  change,  parental  involvement,  and  im- 
provement of  the  school  climate  were  strategies  also  mentioned  frequently. 

THE  CENTRAL  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNANCE 

A  central  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  strong  and  effective  school  governance, 
particularly  by  the  principal,  can  help  greatly  in  reducing  school  crime  and  mlst)ehavior. 

Throughout  the  Safe  School  Study,  and  especially  in  Phase  m,  the  principal^  leader- 
ship and  his  or  her  initiation  of  a  structure  of  order  seemed  to  differentiate  safe  schools 
fh>m  those  having  trouble. 

The  leadership  role  of  the  principal  appears  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  itself. 
Visibility  and  availability  to  students  and  sUff  are  characteristics  of  the  principals  in 
Phase  m  schools  that  have  made  a  dramatic  turnaround  from  periods  of  violence. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  principalis  personal  style  of  leadership,  we  found,  was  her 
or  his  ability  to  initiate  a  structured  of  order  in  the  schooL  In  every  successful  Phase  in 
school,  the  system  of  governance  could  be  characterized  as  "fair,  firm,  and,  most  of  all, 
consistent."  This  finding  complements  a  number  of  recent  research  findings  that  indicate 
that  a  consistent  structure  of  order  is  an  important  determinant  of  success  in  many  areas 
of  education,  from  teaching  reading  to  establishing  a  school  climate  conducive  to  learning. 

IMPUCATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  number  of  themes  run  through  the  findings  of  the  Safe  School  Study.  As  stated 
here,  they  represent  the  distillation  of  the  answers  to  surveys  and  interviews  with 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students^  and  of  our  own  observations  in  some  of  the 
nation^  schools. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  school  violence  and  vandalism  is  getting  worse, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  problem  requiring  policy  initiatives.  School  crime  and 
disruption  should  be  recognized  as  a  significant  problem,  one  that  must  receive  op^n 
attention  and  public  concern.  If  a  school  district  has  reason  to  think  that  its  schools  might 
have  serious  troubles,  it  should  assess  the  problem  and  give  It  primary  consideration. 
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Schools  themselves  can  and  should  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  crime  and  disruption,  but  an 
adequate  program  to  deal  with  the  problem  requires  the  cooperation  and  resources  that 
can  come  only  through  local  planning  supplemented  by  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

Schools  should  give  particular  attention  to  establishing  effective  governance  pro- 
grams, and  to  assuring  a  structure  of  incentives— such  as  grades  and  honors— that  recog- 
nizes students  for  their  efforts  and  achievements.  This  might  mean  rewarding  students 
for  diverse  kinds  of  accomplishments,  including  individual  improvement,  and  broadening 
the  availability  of  rewards.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ways  of  decreasing  the 
impersonality  of  secondary  schools  and  increasing  the  amount  of  continuing  contact 
between  students  and  teachers. 

Schools  and  their  communities  should  recognize  the  key  role  of  the  principal  in 
troubled  schools,  and  give  special  attention  to  recruiting  and  training  principals  for 
schools  that  are  seriously  affected  by  crime  and  disruption.  They  should  also  provide  the 
resources  necessary  for  these  principals  to  exercise  a  leadership  role  vis-a-vis  students 
and  teachers.  One  helpful  step  might  be  to  provide  principals  with  assistance  in  managing 
routine  administrative  matters,  leaving  them  with  more  time  to  take  leadership  roles. 

Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  require  pre-  and  in-service  training  for  making 
schools  safe.  For  teachers  in  seriously  affected  schools,  intensive  training  in  classroom 
management  can  be  an  important  means  of  increasing  their  skills  and  effectiveness.  Also, 
communities  and  their  school  districts  can  reduce  violence  by  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  in  schools  that  are  having  serious  problems  with  crime  and  disruption. 

Security  measures  can  also  be  helpful  in  reducing  violence  and  property  loss  in 
schools,  provided  they  are  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  effective  governance.  School 
systems  with  serious  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  can  benefit  from  hiring 
additional  security  personnel  with  training  in  interpersonal  skills  as  weU  as  security 
functions.  Schools  with  serious  problems  should  give  special  attention  to  surveillance  and 
traffic  control  in  areas  such  as  hallways,  stairwells,  and  cafeterias,  where  violence  and 
disruption  are  most  likely  to  start  Security  device^,  if  schools  elect  to  use  them,  should 
be  selected  with  care  and  with  reference  to  their  special  needs.  In  addition,  schools  and 
school  systems  should  coordinate  their  efforts  with  those  of  local  courts;  most  also  need 
to  improve  their  recordkeeping  and  reporting  problems  to  the  police. 
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Dr.  GoTTFREDSON.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory  about  some  of  the 
major  implications  of  the  study,  though,  I  am  going  to  recall  some 
of  the  testimony  of  David  Boesel  at  the  time  of  the  oversight 
hearings  of  the  safe  school  study  about  some  of  the  major  implica- 
tions of  that  study. 

According  to  David  Boesel,  the  major  implications  were  as  fol- 
lows: In  general,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  major  problem 
exists  and  that  schools  can  do  something  about  it. 

In  school  districts  where  there  is  violence  and  vandalism,  I  say 
your  local  assessment  and  priorities  setting  planning  should  be 
stressed  and  additional  finEuicial  resources  and  technical  assistance 
may  be  required.  School  districts  should  recruit  and  train  princi- 
pals with  strong  leadership  abilities  for  seriously  affected  schools. 

According  to  Dr.  Boesel  s  testimony,  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  per  pupil  £Uid  providing  training  in  classroom  manage- 
ment can  be  helpful.  There  should  be,  down  the  line,  support  from 
the  superintendent  to  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  handling  of 
discipline  problems.  Security  personnel  can  be  helpful.  Their  re- 
cruitment and  training  should  stress  interpersonal  skills  as  well  as 
security  functions. 

Emphasis  on  surveillance  and  traffic  control  in  the  hallways  can 
reduce  the  potential  for  violence  in  the  schools,  according  to  the 
earlier  testimony.  Schools  and  school  systems  should  include  rec- 
ordkeeping in  reporting  of  serious  offenses  to  the  police.  School 
systems  should  select  security  devices  with  care  and  with  reference 
to  their  special  needs. 

That  is  a  very  brief  overview  of  what  the  NIE  staff  saw  as  some 
of  the  major  implications  of  the  earlier  safe  school  study. 

I  am  going  to  continue  now  with  what  I  had  plsinned  to  say 
today. 

TcJday  youth  are,  to  a  large  degree,  estranged  from  adults  in  an 
age-segregated  system  of  compulsory  schooling  where  they  spend 
much  time  not  directly  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  work.  Fur- 
thermore, youth  are  held  to  different  standards  of  conduct  than 
adults,  especially  important  in  view  of  the  period  of  suspended 
adulthood  during  which  meanings  and  roles  and  clear  cut  expecta- 
tions may  be  lacking.  This  situation,  coupled  with  the  lack,  on  the 
part  of  many  youth,  of  the  perception  that  schooling  will  pay  off 
for  them  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  achievement  may  be 
expected  to  result  in  delinquency  and  rebellion  in  schools. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  this  subcommittee  has  chosen  to 
call  attention  to  secondary  education,  an  area  that  has  been  rela- 
tively neglected.  Little  thorough  attention  has  been  focused  on 
youth  in  the  secondary  school,  despite  the  tremendous  historical 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  youth,  especially  low-income  youth,  pursu- 
ing schooling  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies 
makes  this  problem  clear  and  I  think  that  their  recent  publication 
comes  up  with  a  number  of  sensible  conclusions  about  what  we 
might  do  next  at  the  Federal  level. 

With  that  as  background,  then,  I  will  try  to  sumir  ^'  ize  for  you 
what  we  have  learned  in  our  own  research  on  disrii;;.^tion  in  the 
Nation's  public  schools  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  what  the 
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Federal  Government  might  consider  doing  about  problems  of  school 
discipline. 

Because  you  have  copies  of  a  prepared  statement,  I  will  not 
reiterate  that  material  in  detail  here  and  because  you  have  copies, 
your  staff  has  copies,  of  a  full  technical  report  of  our  research,  I 
certainly  will  not  go  into  any  detail  about  that. 

Instead,  I  will  quickly  make  four  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  central  importance  if  we  are  to  learn  to  reduce  school  disruption. 

Over  the  past  y'ciar,  my  colleague,  Denise  Daiger  and  I,  have 
reexamined  in  detai}  some  of  the  information  collected  as  a  part  of 
the  NIE  Safe  School  Study.  In  particular,  phase  II  of  that  study. 

You  may  recall  that  in  that  phase,  principals,  teachers,  and 
students  in  642  carefully  selected  schools  were  surveyed  about  their 
experiences  in  school,  victimization  experiences,  and  surveyed  for 
their  knowledge  about  how  the  schools  are  run.  We  have  built  on 
and  gone  beyond  the  earlier  NIE  study  by  examining  teacher  vic- 
timization more  thoroughly  and  by  using  statistical  procedures 
that  probe  carefully  the  contributions  that  schools  themselves 
make  to  the  levels  of  student  and  teacher  victimization  they 
experience. 

We  have  also  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  world  of  community 
factors  and  school  disruption. 

The  first  major  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  level  of  disruption 
that  schools  experience,  especially  in  terms  of  teacher  victimization 
rates,  is  strongly  linked  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  area  around  the  school.  Put  bluntly,  it  is  schools  in  certain 
urban  areas,  characterized  by  concentrated  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, many  female-headed  families  and  the  like,  where  teachers 
tend  to  be  most  victimized. 

Student  victimization  rates  are  also  highest  in  such  areas,  but 
the  link  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  as  strong. 

This  has  two  implications.  First,  it  means  that  assertions  by 
educators  that  they  inherit  much  of  their  problem  from  the  com- 
munity probably  contains  some  truth. 

Second,  it  means  that  housing  practices  which  result  in  residen- 
tial segregation,  the  concentration  of  poor  in  certain  parts  of  the 
large,  urban  areas,  may  contribute  to  the  problem  of  disruption  of 
schools  located  in  those  areas. 

The  second  major  point  to  be  made  is  that  schools  do  not  simply 
inherit  their  discipine  problems.  The  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that 
schools  help  to  create  part  of  the  problems  as  a  result  of  the  way 
they  are  run.  Even  when  we  statistically  control  for  such  things  as 
social  characteristics  of  the  area  around  the  school,  the  composition 
of  the  student  body,  even  then  the  way  the  school  is  governed 
appears  to  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  both  student  and 
teacher  victimization  rates. 

Put  another  way,  the  evidence  suggests  to  us  that  there  are  steps 
schools  themselves  can  take  to  reduce  their  own  disruption  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  these  steps  are  not  easy  ones.  They  are  often  difficult  steps 
to  take,  and  they  are  not  sure-fire  remedies.  Nothing  is  guaranteed 
to  work.  But  these  steps  should  be  talked  about,  tried  out  and 
evaluated  carefully. 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  things  that  should  have  reduced  dis- 
ruption in  schools.  One  is  smaller  schools.  Smaller  schools  have 
fewer  problems,  especially  junior  high  schools.  Second,  schools 
might  reorganize  instructional  practices.  Reorganize  so  each 
teacher  has  more  responsibility  for  fewer  students.  With  the  teach- 
er  responsible  for  more  than  one  or  two  subjects  for  the  same 
group  of  students,  for  example. 
That  might  help,  especially  in  senior  high  schools. 
Some  other  steps  schools  could  take  are  more  closely  tied  to 
social  processes  within  the  schools,  school  government  and  social 
climate.  These  steps  depend  on  the  leadership  of  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers,  but  we  know  these  steps  are  within  the  realm  of 
the  possible,  because  some  schools  in  the  sample  of  over  640  schools 
that  we  studied  were  already  doing  these  things. 

All  of  these  practices  are  related  to  a  central  theme.  The  more 
clear,  explicit  and  firm  the  running  of  the  school,  the  less  the 
disruption.  When  students  see  rule  enforcement  is  fair,  firm,  clear 
and  even-handed,  the  school  experience  is  less  disruption. 

Student  participation  in  the  generation  of  these  rules  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient.  When  the  school  is  character- 
ized by  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, teachers  are  victimized  less. 

Now,  learning  how  to  bring  these  changes  about,  most  of  which 
accord  with  commonsense,  is  a  major  remaining  research  and  prac- 
tical problem.  That  is  my  third  m^or  point. 

A  large  part  of  the  task  of  learning  how  to  prevent  school  disrup- 
tion IS  learning  how  to  get  schools  to  adopt  effective  strategies,  how 
to  get  school  officials  to  act  like  good  leaders,  how  to  re-alter  school 
governance  practices  so  the  schools  are  run  in  clear  ways,  are  run 
in  ways  that  we  think  will  reduce  discipline  problems. 

How  will  we  learn  if  our  ideas  about  what  will  work  are  really 
the  right  ideas?  We  will  do  this,  I  believe,  primarily  by  trying  to 
implement  promising  strategies  and  observing  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  the  successful  implementation  of  those  strategies.  . 

Some  recent  and  currently  planned  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention— OJJDP— are  en- 
^uragng  steps  along  these  lines.  A  recent  project  sponsored  by 
9,^^^  and  carried  out  by  the  social  action  research  center  in 
California  illustrates  the  difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  im- 
plement prevention  plans  in  schools. 

It  begins  the  task  of  searching  for  ways  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties by  trying  to  unravel  the  evidence  about  what  works  best  in 
what  kind  of  school. 

The  evaiuators  involved,  Joan  and  Doug  Grant,  have  managed  to 
employ  pretty  sound  evaluation  methods  to  study  what  leads  to 
effectiveness  in  over  200  schools  to  take  steps  to  try  to  reduce 
problems  of  disruption.  They  are  producing  useful,  practical  knowl- 
edge and  the  same  kind  of  strategies  and  approaches  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  all  schools,  depending  on  the  kind  of  problem  and 
the  kind  of  school. 
Their  work  is  just  a  start.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  stop  there. 
When  you  think  you  have  a  lead  about  how  to  create  change  in 
the  school,  it  is  very  important  to  carefully  test  this  lead.  It  seems 
premature  to  say  that  we  could  now  take  the  kinds  of  findings 
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produced  by  the  OJJDP  evaluation  research  or  the  NIE  study  c  r 
our  research  and  launch  a  large  scale  national  program.  Resources 
would  be  better  used  in  more  limited,  careful  evaluations  ^irst 
Then,  when  nal;ional  programs  are  launched,  we  can  be  more  conf- 
dent  that  they  will  work  and  not  just  waste  Federal  monev.  Wr  \re 
not  at  that  point  yet. 

The  plan  of  the  OJJDP  to  implement  and  evaluate  an  alternative 
education  project  is  also  encouraging.  The  goal  there,  to  re  luce 
delinquency,  truancy,  and  other  problems  by  implementing  some 
model  programs.  It  is  not  clear  as  yet,  however,  how  carefully  those 
programs  will  be  monitored  or  evaluated  and  it  is  not  clear  what 
role  evaluation  will  have  in  program  design. 

Provided  that  the  evaluation  is  done  well,  and  provided  that  this 
initiative  is  pursued,  rather  than  abandoned  in  2  or  3  years,  then 
this  initiative  should  prove  valuable.  Such  initiatives  also  provide  a 
useful  focus  for  interagency  cooperation— cooperation  between  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  for  example. 

This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  and  final  major  point.  Learning  how 
we  can  bring  about  changes  in  schools,  how  we  can  get  sound 
delinquency  prevention  strategies  adopted  by  schools  and  rule  en- 
forcement practice  and  so  forth,  especially  in  the  troubled  schools, 
will  take  persistent  effort  and  careful  evaluation  of  this  effort. 

^irri-ierm  improvements  may  be  expected  to  be  modest  at  best, 

t  ^:ere  are  first  signs  that  any  agency  is  making  a  programmatic 

Ton  here.  . 

NIE,  for  example,  is  hardly  involved  in  this  area  at  all.  Their 
total  investment  for  research  on  school  violence  and  disruption  is 
only  about  $206,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  according  to  my  arith- 
metic. 

In  summary,  research  converges  with  commonsense  in  telling  us 
that  there  are  ways  schools  can  reduce  their  discipline  problems, 
despite  the  way  they  apparently  inherit  part  of  these  problems 
from  the  kinds  of  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

But  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  help  schools  adopt  sound  and 
sensible  prevention  strategies— strategies  including  governance 
practices— among  others.  We  do  not  know  how  to  help  them  imple- 
ment these  strategies. 

A  little  Federal  effort  is  now  being  directed  as  to  how  to  do  that. 
Given  the  reluctance  of  schools  to  evaluate  their  performance, 
especially  in  the  area  of  school  disruption,  congressional  support 
for  that  kind  of  activity  is  desirable.  Support  for  collecting  informa- 
tion on  levels  of  disruption  in  schools,  for  example,  would  be  a  good 
start.  , 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  listening  to  me.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  get  to  the  questioning  in  a  few 
moments.  I  thank  you  for  a  good  statement. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Ms.  Block. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Eve  Block  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Eve  E.  Block,  Executive  Director,  Statewide  Youth 
Advocacy,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee: 

I  am  Eve  Block,  Executive  Director  of  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy 
Inc.,  and  I  speak  for  school  advocacy  groups  located  throughout  New 

York  State  —  in  the  major  population  centers,  in  the  small  cities, 
and  in  the  rural  counties. 

We,  and  agencies  like  us  throughout  the  nation,  are  working 
to  secure  quality  public  services  for  young  people.     Our  efforts 
in  education  are  predicated  on  the  conviction  that  all  students 
are  entitled  to  slxx  education  appropropriate  to  their  needs  and 
that  such  an  education  is  a  right  which  may  not  be  arbitrarily 
abridged.     It  is  in  this  light  that  we  view  the  dropout  and  disci- 
pline problems  which  so  plague  our  schools  today.     We  see  these 
problems  as  important  indicators  of  the  schools'  inability  to  of- 
fer students  ,\n  appropriate  education,  individualized  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Although  I  will  speak  from  the  detailed  exeunination  we  have 
made  of  New  York  State,  I  know  from  discussions  with,  and  reports 
from,  groups  from  other  states  and  from  the  1974  national  report 
of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  Children  Out  of  School  In  America, 
that  the  picture  I  will  give  of  New  York  is  typical  of  our  nation's 
p.  ^lems. 

1978,  we  wrote  that: 

(Almost  68,000)  New  York  State  youth  leave 
school  each  year  as  dropouts,  as  pushouts, 
or  as  transffer-outs.     Without  graduation 
and  without  the  basic  skills  needed  to 
achieve  in  the  world  of  work,  these  youths 
face  doubtful  futures. 

The  problem  of  out-of-school  youth  is  one 
of  major  proportions. . .The  implications  to 
our  urban  communities  are  disastrous  in 
light  of  the  decreases  in  unskilled  em- 
ployment opportunities. . .The  true  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem  is  denied  and  hidden. 

Failing  Students  -  Failing  Schools 

In  1979,  Chancellor  Machiarolla  of  New  York  City  brought  to 
the  public  his  concerns  about  the  numbers  of  New  York  City  students 
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who  were  leaving  school  before  graduation.     His  figures  confirmed 
advocates'   estimates.     And  he,  too,  was  worried  about  the  indi- 
viduals involved  and  about  what  v  ould  happen  to  so  many  untrained 
young  people  and  about  what  their  presence  means  to  our  society. 

Unskilled  and  alienated  teenagers  are  an  economic  drain  upon 
our  conununities.     But  they  ere  more  than  that  —  they  are  a  symbol 
of  our  failure  to  make  a  pla*e  m  our  world  for  the  children  we 
bring  into  it.     The  economic  pressures  of  recent  years  and  the 
weakening  of  basic  extended  family  and  religious  ties  have  left 
many  young  persons,  as  well  as  their  parents,  prey  to  feelings  of 
isolation  and  alienation.     These  pressures  are  felt  throughout  our 
society,  but  are  strongest  where  economic  stability  is  most  threat- 
ened.    When  school  experiences  comcDund  that  isolation  with  the 
frustration  of  academic  failure,  .lOSt  lity  results  —  arid  students 
lose  their  will  to  learn  and  to  conform.     To  break  through  this 
cycle  of  alienation,   failure,  and  anger,   schools  mur.c  somehow  pro- 
vide what  too  few  have  so  far  offered:     recognition  and  concern  for 
the  individual  and  an  education  tailored  to  help  oach  child  develop- 
requisite  basic  skills. 

Unfortunately,  our  schools  seldom  mold  tntMnselves  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  they  are  to  serve,  but,   instead:  ask  the  students  to 
accomodate  to  the  requirements  of  the  institutions.     For  some  child- 
ren, this  is  possible  and  happens  with  very  little  pain  and  in  a 
way  which  teaches  how  we  must  all  accomodate  ourselves  to  the  world 
around  us.     But  for  too  many,  this  process  of  accomodation  is  an 
overwhelmingly  painful  one.     Furthermore,  the  deprivations_  of  poverty 
and  the  still  remaining  effects  of  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice  make 
the  battle  harder  for  the  poor  and  the  minorities. 

Concerned  about  these  issues,  in  1977  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy 
began  a  study  of  school  policies  and  practices  as  they  related  to 
those  students  most  likely  to  have  trouble  in  school.  Our  1978  re- 
port. Failing  Students  -  Failing  Schools;  A  Study  of  Dropouts  and 
Discipline  in  New  York  State,  was  the  product  of  extensive  inter- 
views with  secondary  school  principals,  superintendents,  and  high 
school  dropouts  in  twelve  cities  and  communities.     It  analyzed  data 
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data  collected  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Educational  Data  Systems, 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  individual  school  districts. 

Failing  Students  -  Failing  Schools  revealed  that  65,000  stu- 
dents, or  22%  of  the  1972  ninth  grade  (the  class  of  1976)  dropped 
our  prior  to  graduation:  the  report  projected  that  655,000  cur- 
rently enrolled  New  York  State  students  would  leave  high  school 
before  graduation.     Now,  we  see  that  while  the  total  enrolled 
school  population   (grades  9  through  12)  declined  by  .7%  since 
1974-75,  the  number  of  recorded  dropouts  increased  by  16.7%. 
These  averages  disguise  two  underlying  problems:  city  dropout 
rates  which  range  from  28%  in  small  cities  to  a  high  of  48%  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  high  proportion  of  minority  youth  included 
in  these  figures.     Our  estimates  of  1977  black  dropouts  in  New 
York  State  show  that  around  40%  of  black  youth  do  not  graduate 
from  high  school.     Similarly,  41%  to  50%  of  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans  living  in  New  York  State  dropped  out  of  the  class  which 
graduated  in  1977, 

These  figures  are  both  symptom  and  result  of  two  related 
phenomena:     1)  the  significant  failure  of  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  achieve  mastery  of  those  reading  and  math  skills  essen- 
tial for  success  in  most  of  today's  occupations,  and  2)  the  rising 
frustration  and  despair  among  both  faculty  and  students  -  a  frus- 
tration which  leads  to  continuing  hostility  between  students  and 
teachers . 

A  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  official  estimated 
that,  in  1977,  one  million  of  the  state's  students  had  need  of 
special  academic  assistance.     State  figures  for  that  year  showed 
that  compensatory  programs  reached  only  500,000  (or  one-half)  of 
those  children,  through  Title  I  and  state  aid  for  Pupils  With 
Special  Education  Needs,  directed  primarily  at  the  elementary 
schools.     However,  our  study  also  showed  that  thp  other  500,000 
of  the  children  who  needed  compensatory  or  hi  lingual  education  or 
other  special  services  received  no  supplementary  academic  help 
This  unserved  group  was  composed  primaril.,  of  secondary  school 
students.     Policies  followed  in  districts  throughout  the  nation 
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lead  to  the  practice  of  concentrating  support  services  in  the 
elementary  schools.     The  policies  are  based  on  two  convictions   (I  call 
them  mythsl):     first,  that  early  development  of  basic  skills  is  a 
prerequisite  to,  and  almost  assures,  successful  secondary  school  years 
and,   second,  that  by  the  time  a  child  reaches  the  secondary  schools, 
it  is  too  late  to  offer  significant  help,  too  late  to  change  school 
failure  patterns.     Do  vse  really  want  to  give  up  on  our  teenagers? 
Is  thirteen  too  late?     Is  fifteen  too  late? 

And  yet,  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country,  the  despera- 
tion of  secondary  students  with  academic  needs  has  been  almost  ig- 
nored in  the  effort  to  save  the  young.     The  tacit  national  policy 
to  eipphasize  elementary  education,   in  place  since  the  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Act,  helped  to  improve  the 
skills  of  young  children.     However,   in  the  failure  to  continue  com- 
pensatory assistance  on  into  the  secondary  school  years,  early  gains 
are  lost  and  academic  progress  slows  and  sometimes  stops.  Through 
these  practices,  we  have  written  off  a  generation  of  poor  and  min- 
ority young  people.     One  high  <5Chool  dropout  we  interviewed  re- 
flected the  attitudes  of  so  many  others  when  he  explained  his_ de- 
cision to  leave:     I  vould  have  stayed  "if  only  they  had  seen  that 
I  couldn't  read  and  taught  me." 

The  fooling  of  being  unwanted  and  unserved,  when  combined 
with  the  helplessness  of  the  trap  of  no  education/no  work,  leaves 
students  hostile  and  schools  tense.     One  significant,  and  even 
somewhat  understandable,  reaction  of  educators  is  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  "bad  kids,"  the  troublemakers.     However,  statistics 
show  that  the  "bad  kids"  are,  by  and  large,  the  academically-lagging 
students.     Disruptive  activities  and  failing  grades  go  hand-in-hand, 
as  we  see  from  the  attached  materials  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Stu'^.ent 
Advocacy  Center.*  In  the  sample  taken  at  that  school  district,  92% 
of  all  students  suspended  came  from  the  group  categorized  as  "low 
achievers."     These  figures  typify  those  that  wou]/'  be  found  in 
other  districts  -  urban  or  rural,  all  white    or  racially  mixed. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  disruptive  students  interfere 
with  the  educational  process.  New  York  State  Education  Law  mandates 
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compusory  education  for  students  between  the  ages  c    six  and  sixteen 
(while  those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-on  '  are  entitled 
to  a  free  high  scho.ol  education)  .     Excluding  studeiits.  whether 
through  suspension  or  encouragement  to  leave  ci  to  trarsfer,  cannot 
be  construed  as  educating  them.     Not  only  must  districts  find  pro- 
grams that  work  for  academically-failing   '•r  alienated  students,  but 
schools  must  also  develop  disciplinary  procedures  which  do  not  deny 
students  their  opportunity  for  education. 

Failing  Students  -  Failing  Schools  documented  the  failure  of 
school  districts  to  adhere  to  existing  state  and  federal  regulations 
which  define  and  protect  students'  rights  to  an  education.     For  ex- 
ample,  almost  50%  of  the  New  York  State  districts  surveyed  admitted 
to  illegal  delegation  of  the  power  to  suspend;  this  single  violation 
may  well  account  for  the  overuse  and  discriminatory  effect  of  sus- 
pension.    Over  20%  of  the  dropouts  interviewed  claimed  that  they 
were  told  to  leave  school,  but  were  not  afforded  the  due  process 
protections  accorded  long-term  suspensions.     Faculty  and  adminis- 
trators  we  intereviewed  admitted  to  actively  encouraging  selected 
students  to  drop  out.     In  addition,  suspensions  were  found  to  be 
inappropriately  used  for  minor  offenses.     In  a  few  schools,  over 
L>0%  of  the  total  school  population  was  suspended  during  one  year 
—  most  for  insubordination  and  truancy.     Given  these  violations 
and  nisuses  of  the  power  to  suspend,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
1978  over  7  5,000  students  were  suspended  from  New  York  State  schools 

Our  study  ^recognized  the  inter-relationship  between  school 
failure,  disruptio.i,  alienation,  and  dropouts;   all  causally  inter- 
twined.    These  problems  are  related  to  the  lack  of: 

1.  Individualized  programming  for  children  with 
Qoecial  educational  needs,  and 

2.  Inter-personal  support  systems,  in  either  family,  com- 
munity or  school,  which  affirm  a  child's  place  in  the  world  and 
in  the  school. 

In  short,  our  study  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  problems  of 
school  dropouts  and  discipline  are  inextricably  related  to  the 
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ability  of  schools  to  provide  individualization,  both  in  educational 
program  and  in  human  services. 

In  response,  New  York  advccacy  groujJs  have  developed  a  multi- 
faceted  strateqy  for  producing  change,     ^''e  have  called  for,  and 
achieved,  an  individualized  right  to  a^.^  ropriate  education  for  stu- 
dents in  danger  of  failing  minimum  competency  tests.     We  have  worked 
with  a  variety  of  state  and  local  agencies  and  school  districts  to 
encourage  the  schools  to  open  their  doors  to  community  youth  ser- 
vice programs  designed  to  mee\.  the  emotional  and  social  needs  of 
students.     We  have  called  upon  the  Ftate  to:     1)   tighten  due  process 
safeguards  to  prevent  pushouts,     2^   prohibit  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment,     3)   encourage  the  development  of  alternatives  to  sus- 
pension,    4)  develop  a  modol  code  ci"  student  discipline  which 
eliminates  the  vagueness  of  current  policies,  and     5)  monitor  the 
use  of  specific  disciplinary  sancticn^i  so  as  to  detect  instances 
of  racial  bias  and  then  to  i nfor  :e  the  civil  rights  of  students. 

In  the  ye^r-and-a-hrilf  bi-i:e  publication  of  our  book,  these 
activities  have  begun  to  have  an  important  influence  on  policies 
ind  practices  in  the  state.     1  believe  that  some  of  the  approaches 
we  have  taken  in  New  York  S ^ate  have  profound  implications  for 
national  policy,  and  that  some  of  our  difficulties,  particularly 
in  e.iforcemert  of  civil  ri-r^ts  with  respect  to  discipline,  emanate 
from  the  lack    ^f  clear  federal  policies  calling  for  strong  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rigb *s. 

In  New  York  Stat.,  as  advocates, we  have  dealt  with  three 
is'-ues;  each  of  which  I  believe  has  implications  for  federal  policy. 
The  i-irst  of  these  3. -sues  is  the  question  of: 

Remediation  auu  Skills  Development  -  Recently,  the  New  York 
S.ute  Board   jf  Regents  responded  to  allegations  that  children  were 
graduating  from  school  without  basic  skills  by  implementing  a  pro- 
gram of  T:-it\um  competency  testing;  as  of  June,  1979,  passage  of 
minimum  comp^ttency  tests  became  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  a  high 
school  diploma.     The  New  York  State  testing  program  is  acknowledged 
r,c  Ke  the  toughest  of  the  38  such  programs  now  in  place  in  the 
country.     Howover,  we  were  concerned  that  students  who  had  not  been 
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receiving  appropriate  compensatory  and  remedial  assistance  would 
now  be  penalized  for  not  achieving.     Advocates  argued  that  if  stu- 
dents were  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  failure,  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  held  responsible  for  providing  special  assistance 
to  students  identified  as  likely  to  fail  the  corop»?ntecy  test.  In 
response  to  these  arguments,  the  Regents  adopted  n>gulations  requir- 
ing the  development  of  remediation  plans  and  programs  for  all  stu- 
dents who  fail  the  competency  tosts  or  obtain  low  scores  on  specific 
statewide  examinations.     (see  attached  brochure.) 

We  are  very  pleased  by  President  Carter's  recent  announcement 
of  new  initiatives  and  funds  to  combat  youth  unemployment.     The  em- 
phasis on  basic  skills  development  should  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  3,000  selected  districts  to  provide  the  special  assistance  their 
students  need.     This  sub-committee  will  soon  be  reviewing  these  pro- 
posals.    Because  many  of  the  districts  in  question  are  experiencing 
financial  problems,  they  may  be  tempted  to  use  the  new  monies  to 
supplant  local  funds.     Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  bill  to  implement 
the  President's  program  have  strong  language  to  prevent  districts 
from  using  new  federal  funds  to  replace  local  monies.     I  would 
also  like  to  suggest  that  you  make  receipt  of  these  funds  conditional 
upon  the  districts'  establishment  and  implementation  of  a  right  to 
a  program  of  remediation  similar  to  the  one  currently  being  developed 
in  New  York. 

Since  the  new  program  will  be  designed  to  help  low  achievers, 
a  provision  to  establish  maximum  class  sizes  should  be  included  in 
the  legislation.     Research  suggests  that  low  achievers  profit  most 
from  decreased  class  sizes,  and  common  sense  indicates  that  only 
in  small  classes  can  teachers  offer  the  kind  of  personalized  human 
attention  to  students  who  need  that  kind  of  reassurance.     We  would 
suggest  that  the  special-skills  classes  provided  through  these  funds 
have  a  class-size  limit  of  fifteen  and  that  the  resource  rooms  have 
a  maximum  daily  student/teacher  ratio  of  f ifty-to-one. 

Coordinated  Programming  -  Not  only  small  classes,  but  also 
a  range  of  human  service  programs  are  es?    itial  if  troubled  students 
are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  academic  offerings  of  their  schools. 
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In  past  years,  school-operated  social  services  have  been  sharply 
curtailed  because  of  budget  constraints.     Public  and  private  youth 
service  agencies  are  often  denied  access  to  students  in  school  build- 
ings during  the  school  day.     Unfortunately,  there  has  rarely  been 
any  significant  integration  of  school  and  local  agency  services. 
Our  work  to  foster  the  development  of  such  programs  has  convinced 
us  of  the  strong  interest  in  such  efforts.  Conferences 
on  this  subject  have  been  widely  attended  and  we  receive  frequent 
requests  for  information  on  techniques  and  programs.  Furthermore, 
as  I  have  participated  in  the  planning  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families,   I  have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which 
joint  progreuns  and  increased  school/community  interaction  are  cited 
as  important  goals.     Federal  legislation,  such  as  the  new  Youth 
Employment  Initiative,  can  encourage  the  maximum  use  of  youth  ser- 
vice dollars  through  explicit  requirements  that  school  districts 
ard  local  agencies  work  together  to  service  high-risk  students. 
Perhaps  you  might  also  ask  the  new  Department  of  Education  to  be- 
gin to  think  of  ways  in  which  federal  funds  might  be  channeled  into 
communities  wishing  to  plan  intensively  for  coordinated  services. 

Discrimination  -  The  third  issue  on  which  we  have  worked  is 
that  of  combatting  discrimination  in  school  discipline  and  place- 
ment.    Nationwide,  blacks  comprise  fifteen  percent  of  the  school 
enrollment.     However,  29.6%  of  all  students  suspended  or  expelled 
from  our  nation's  schools  and  37.9%  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  or  Emotionally  Handicapped  programs 
are  black.     Thus,  blacks  are  suspended  or  expelled  twice  as  often, 
and  enrolled  in  EMR  or  EMH  programs  two-and-a-half  times  as  often, 
as  would  be  expected  from  their  percentage  of  the  population.* 
While  some  of  the  differential  between  black  and  white  suspensions 
and  placements  can  be  dismissed  as  social/class-related,  often  dis- 
paraties  are  so  high  as  to  be  evidence  of  continued  racial  discrimi- 
nation.    For  example,  OCR  figures  for  Buffalo  (figures  supplied  to 
OCR  by  the  Buffalo  schools  themselves)   show  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered  to  21  black  children  for  every  white  child 
so  punished. 
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These  forms  of  discrimination  are  major  contributory  factors 
to  school  dropout  statistics.    Yet,  after  five  years  of  discussion 
and  advocacy  pressure,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  never  de- 
fined a  clear  policy  for  standards  of  review  and  enforcement  of 
civil  ri^tt?  cf  those  students  affected  by  disciplinary  and  place- 
ment discrimination.     As  a  result,  advocacy  groups  find  little 
help  in  redressing  these  serious  problems. 

We  ask  you  to  request  that  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  estab- 
lish clear  procedures  for  determining  the  existence  of  racial 'dis- 
crimination ii\  discipline  and  program  placement.     Such  guidelines 
should  rely  primarily  on  statistical  differentials,  although  it 
would  be  naive  to  deny  that  class  and  economic-related  factors 
will  not  produce  some  degree  of  differential. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today. 


Footnotes 


-  From  a  communication  of  the  Student  Advocacy  Center  to  the 
Ann  Arbor  Board  of  Education. 

-  Directory  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Districts  and 
Schools  in  Selected  School  Districts.     School  Year  1976-1977 
U.S.  Dept.  of  H.E.W. /Office  of  Civil  Rights.  Tables  II,  VI 
and  IX. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KVK  BLOCK.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  STATE- 
WIDE YOUTH  ADVOCACY.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Ms.  Block.  Good  morning,  I  am  Eve  Block.  I  am  executive  direc- 
tor of  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy,  Inc.,  a  group  that  works  with 
school  advocacy  groups  throughout  New  York  State.  We,  and  agen- 
cies like  us  throughout  the  Nation,  are  working  to  secure  quality 
public  education  for  young  people.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
about  those  young  who  are  poor  and  minority  and  those  that  we 
would  characterize  so  often  as  both  disruptive  and  dropouts. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  today  is  the  interrelation- 
ship between  poor  education,  basic  skills,  learning  and  disruption, 
minority  and  low-income  children,  and  how  those  relate  and  how,  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  disruption  in  the  school,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  they  are  interrelated  problems  and  we  have  to  have 
approaches  that  deal  with  each  of  the  causal  factors. 

When  I  speak  today,  I  speak  not  only  from  the  basis  of  our  own 
research  in  New  York  State  but  also  from  the  reports  of  groups 
across  the  Nation,  and  from  the  national  report  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund,  "Children  Out  of  School  in  America." 

The  picture  I  will  give  you  of  New  York,  I  believe,  is  typical  of 
our  Nation's  problems.  In  1978,  we  wrote  that: 

Almost  tiS.OOO  New  York  State  youth  leave  school  each  year  as  dropouts,  as 
pushouti^,  or  as  transfer-outs.  Without  graduation  and  without  the  basic  skills 
needed  to  achieve  in  the  world  of  work,  these  youths  face  doubtful  futures. 

The  problem  of  out-of-school  youth  is  one  of  mtyor  proportions.  The  implications 
to  our  urban  communities  are  disastrous  in  light  of  the  decreases  in  unskilled 
employment  opportunities.  The  true  dimension  of  the  problem  is  denied  and  hidden. 

In  1979,  Chancellor  Macchiarola  of  New  York  City  brought  to  the 
public  his  concerns  about  the  numbers  of  New  York  City  students 
who  were  leaving  school  before  graduation.  His  figures  confirmed 
advocates  estimates.  And  he,  too,  was  worried  about  the  individ- 
uals involved  and  about  what  would  happen  to  so  many  untrained 
young  people  and  about  what  their  presence  means  to  our  society. 

In  1977,  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy  began  a  study  of  school  poli- 
cies and  practices  as  they  related  to  those  students  most  likely  to 
have  trouble  in  school.  Our  1978  report,  "Failing  Students— Failing 
Schools:  A  Study  of  Dropouts  and  Discipline  in  New  York  State, ' 
was  the  product  of  extensive  interviews  with  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals, superintendents,  and  high  school  dropouts  in  12  cities  and 
communities.  It  analyzed  data  collected  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Educational  Data  Systems,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and  indi- 
vidual school  districts. 

"Failing  Students-— Failing  Schools"  revealed  that  65,000  stu- 
dents, or  22  percent  of  the  1972  ninth  grade— the  class  of  1976— 
dropped  out  prior  to  graduation:  The  report  projected  that  655,000 
currently  enrolled  New  York  State  students  would  leave  high 
school  before  graduation.  Now,  we  see  that  while  the  total  enrolled 
school  population,  grades  9  through  12,  declined  by  0.7  percent 
since  1974-75,  the  number  of  recorded  dropouts  increased  by  16.7 
percent. 

These  averages  disguise  two  underlying  problems:  City  dropout 
rates  which  range  from  28  percent  in  small  cities  to  a  high  of  48 
percent  in  New  York  City,  and  the  high  proportion  of  minority 
youth  indicated  in  these  figures.  Our  estimates  of  1977  black  drop- 
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outs  in  New  York  State  show  that  around  40  percent  of  black 
?o  graduate  from  high  school.  Similarly,  41  percent  to  50 
percent  ot  bpanish-surnamed  Americans  living  in  New  York  State 
dropped  out  of  the  class  which  graduated  in  1977. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  retaining  more  people  longer,  cer- 
tain people  we  are  not  retaining  as  long  as  we  want  to.  These 
ngures  are  both  symptom  and  result  of  two  related  phenomena: 
The  significant  failure  of  large  numbers  of  students  to  achieve 
mastery  of  those  reading  and  math  skills  essential  for  success  in 
most  of  today  s  occupations;  and  two,  the  rising  frustration  and 
despair  among  both  faculty  and  students,  a  frustration  that  leads 
to  continuing  hostility  between  students  and  teachers. 

State  figures  show  that  only  one-half  of  the  at  least  1  million 

^o"  <f"E:nnSnn  il?,/°'"P®"^*^°'^  education  receive  that  help.  We 
have  500,000  children  unserved  by  the  special  needs.  Those  chil- 
dren are  particularly  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  policies  followed  in  districts  throughout  the  Nation  leads  to 
practices  of  concentrating  support  services  in  elementary  schools. 
1  he  policies  are  based  on  two  convictions— I  call  them  myths.  First, 
that  early  development  of  basic  skills  is  a  prerequisite  to,  and 
almost  assures,  successful  secondary  school  years;  and  second,  that 
by  the  time  a  child  reaches  the  secondary  schools  it  is  too  late  to 
offer  significant  help,  too  late  to  change  school  failure  patterns 

1  c  .  T    ,  ^        "P  on  our  teenagers?  Is  13  too  late?  Is 

10  too  late: 

And  yet,  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country,  the  despera- 
tion ot  secondary  students  with  academic  needs  has  been  almost 
ignored  in  the  effort  to  save  the  young.  The  tacit  national  policy  to 
emphasize  elementary'  education,  in  place  since  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secoridary  Education  Act,  helped  to  improve  the 
skills  of  young  children.  ^ 

However,  in  the  failure  to  continue  compensatory  assistance  on 
into  the  secondary  school  years,  early  gains  are  lost  and  academic 
progress  slows  and  sometimes  stops.  Through  these  practices,  we 
have  written  ofi  a  generation  of  poor  and  minority  young  people 

Une  high  school  dropout  we  interviewed  reflected  the  attitudes  of 
so  many  when  he  explained  his  decision  to  leave.  "I  would  have 
stayed  if  they  had  only  seen  I  couldn't  read  and  tought  me,"  and 
the  frustration  and  hostility  that  we  see  in  our  schools  is  generated 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  students  do  not  feel  that  they  are  seen 
or  heard  and  their  needs  addressa*. 

That  is  really  the  crux  of  the  frustration  that  we  see  so  often. 
Ihey  are  not,  they  feel,  recognized  as  individuals  within  the  large 
school  settings  that  we  have.  We  have  built  schools  of  3,000  Our 
society  and  our  structure  does  not  support  and  generate  children 
without  the  personal  needs  that  allow  people  to  function  in  com- 
plex institutions. 

^®f'9nnn^'"^J^^1f^®'^  country  with  these  high 

schools  of  3,000  kids.  How  do  you  support  the  individual,  both 
academically  aiid  as  a  person  and  that  is  what  our  schools  need  to 
do,  I  think,  if  they  are  to  deal  with  disruption. 

•lu  ®.  J®®u 'J^,  °^  ^^"^  unwanted  and  unserved,  when  combined 
with  the  help  essness  of  the  trap  of  no  education/no  work,  leaves 
students  hostile  and  schools  tense.  One  significant,  and  even  some- 
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what  understandable,  reaction  of  educators  is  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  "bad  kids,"  the  troublemakers.  However,  statistics  show  that 
the  "bad  kids '  are.  by  and  large,  the  academically  laggmg  stu- 
dents. 1      J  .    u  J 

Disruptive  activities  and  failing  grades  go  hand-m-hand,  as  we 
see  from  the  attached  materials  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Student  Advo- 
cacy Center.  [Placed  in  subcommittee  files.]  In  the  sample  taken  at 
that  school  district,  92  percent  of  all  students  suspended  came  from 
the  group  categorized  as  "low  achievers."  These  figures  typify  those 
that  would  be  found  in  other  districts— urban  or  rural,  white  or 

racially  mixed.  ,       •      r  -i-u 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  disruptive  students  mterlera  with 
the  educational  process.  New  York  State  education  law  mandates 
compulsory  education  for  students  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
while  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  are  entitled  to  a  free 
high  school  education.  Excluding  students,  whether  through  sus- 
pension or  encouragement  to  leave  or  to  transfer,  caijnot  be  con- 
strued as  educating  them.  Not  only  must  districts  find  programs 
th^t  work  for  academically  failing  or  alienated  students,  but 
schools  must  also  develop  disciplinary  procedures  which  do  not 
deny  students  their  opportunity  for  education. 

We  found  in  New  York  State  that  22  percent  of  the  children  who 
dropped  out  told  us  that  they  had  been  pushed  out  of  school  and 
that  they  were  denied  their  due  process  rights  under  New  York 
State  law.  The  denial  of  due  process  rights— a  suspension  of  up  to 
50  percent  in  some  schools  in  a  school  student  body  during  the 
course  of  a  year— is  fairly  characteristic.  We  see  those  things  in 
every  city  that  we  have  looked  at. 

New  York  advocacy  groups  have  developed  a  multifaceted  strat- 
egy for  producing  change.  We  have  called  for,  and  achieved,  an 
individualized  right  to  appropriate  education  for  students  in  danger 
of  failing  minimum  competency  tests.  We  have  worked  with  a 
variety  of  State  and  local  agencies  and  school  districts  to  encourage 
the  schools  to  open  their  doors  to  community  youth  service  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  emotional  and  social  needs  of  the 

students.  ,  u      i.  u  • 

Here  again,  if  we  are  going  to  support  students,  we  have  to  begin 
to  treat  them  as  individuals  and  we  do  not  have  the  resources  in 
our  school  to  work  through  their  social  and  counseling  needs  which 
need  to  be  supportive.  I  will  talk  about  that  in  a  minute. 

We  also  have  to  tighten  our  due  process  safeguards  to  prevent 
pushouts.  We  have  to  prohibit  the  use  of  corporal  punishment;  we 
have  child  beating  in  our  schools  in  New  York  State.  We  have  to 
encourage  the  development  of  alternatives  to  suspension,  develop- 
ment of  a  model  school  code  of  discipline  which  eliminates  the 
vagueness  of  current  policies.  j     j  r 

School  districts  today  do  not  know  how  to  write  a  good  code  ot 
discipline.  They  often  have  no  code  of  discipline.  They  vary  from 
school  to  school.  They  vary  from  teacher  to  teacher.  And  that 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  in  the  schools  which  students 
tend  to  test  out  where  they  would  not  if  there  were  some  clarity. 

We  also  would  like  New  York  State,  and  also  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  continue  to  monitor  the  disciplinary  sanctions,  so  as  to 
detect  instances  of  racial  oias  and  to  enforce  the  civil  rights  of 
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students.  We  begin  to  see  mayor  changes  in  the  year-and-a-half 
since  our  publication  of  "Failing  Students,  Failing  Schools."  This 
has  conie  particularly  in  the  area  of  development  of  a  right  to 
remedial  education  for  all  students  who  are  failing. 

The  passing  of  a  regulation  in  New  York  State  to  provide  for 
remediation  for  all  children  who  might  fail  the  minimal  competen- 
cy test,  and  they  are  picking  them  up  as  early  as  third  grade, 
provides  an  individualized  right  to  each  child.  In  a  sense,  what  we 
are  doing  is  picking  up  from  the  handicapped  law  a  continuum  and 
saying,  there  are  a  lot  of  children  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  label 
as  handicapped,  but  they  huve  special  needs  for  concentrated  pro- 
pams.  We  have  to  focus  on  them  early  and  continue  that  focus,  as 
long  as  we  believe  that  they  will  fail  the  minimum  competency 
exams. 

In  New  York  State,  like  37  other  States,  we  have  a  very  strin- 
gent ^t  of  minimum  competency  exams.  It  has  been  the  belief  of 
the  advocates— and  the  regents  confirmed  and  agreed  with  us— 
that  we  were  correct  in  saying,  if  you  are  going  to  penalize  a 
youngster  for  not  graduating  and  not  achieving  skills,  then  at  the 
same  time,  the  school  has  the  same  responsibility,  a  responsibility 
toprovide  early  on  an  appropriate  education  to  that  youngster's 
needs. 

These  regulations,  which  are  attached  to  my  testimony,  I  think 
are  very  important.  [Placed  in  subcommittee  files.]  It  is  a  very 
large  first  step  to  achieving  that,  and  I  tell  you  this  in  the  light  of 
President  Carter's  recent  announcement  of  new  initiatives  and 
funds  to  combat  youth  unemployment. 

The  emphasis  on  basic  skills  development  should  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  3,000  selected  districts  to  provide  the  special  assist- 
ance their  students  need.  This  subcommittee  will  soon  be  reviewing 
these  proposals.  Because  many  of  the  districts  in  question  are 
experiencing  financial  problems,  they  may  be  tempted  to  use  the 
new  moneys  to  supplant  local  funds.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  bill 
to  implement  the  President's  program  have  strong  language  to 
prevent  districts  from  using  new  Federal  funds  to  replace  local 
money.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  you  make  receipt  of  these 
funds  conditional  upon  the  districts'  establishment  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  right  to  a  program  of  remediation  similar  to  the  one 
currently  bemg  developed  in  New  York. 

Since  the  new  program  will  be  designed  to  help  low  achievers,  a 
provision  to  establish  maximum  class  sizes  should  be  included  in 
the  legislation. 

We  would  suggest  that  special  skill  classes  provided  through 
those  funds  have  a  class  size  limit  of  15  and  resource  rooms  have  a 
maximum  daily  student/teacher  ratio  of  50  to  1. 

Not  only  small  classes,  but  also  a  roige  of  human  service  pro- 
grams are  essential  if  troubled  students  are  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  academic  offerings  of  their  schools. 

In  past  years,  school-operated  social  services  have  been  sharply 
curtailed  because  of  budget  constraints.  Public  and  private  youth 
service  agencies  are  often  denied  access  to  students  in  school  build- 
mgs  during  the  school  day.  Unfortunately,  there  has  rarely  been 
any  significant  integration  of  school  and  local  agency  services 
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Our  work  to  foster  the  development  of  such  programs  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  strong  interest  in  such  efforts.  Conferences  on  this 
subject  have  been  widely  attended  and  we  receive  frequent  requests 
for  information  on  techniques  and  programs.  Furthermore,  as  I 
have  participated  in  the  planning  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  joint 
proi^rams  and  increased  school/community  interaction  are  cited  as 
important  goals.  .... 

Federal  legislation,  such  as  the  new  youth  employment  initiative, 
can  encourage  the  maximum  use  of  youth  service  dollars  through 
explicit  requirements  that  school  districts  and  local  agencies  work 
together  to  service  high-risk  students.  Perhaps  you  might  also  ask 
the  new  Department  of  Education  to  begin  to  think  of  ways  in 
which  Federal  funds  might  be  channeled  into  communities  wishing 
to  plan  intensively  for  coordinated  services. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  money  in  the  communities,  but  we  are 
reallv  not  using  our  resources  well  yet.  We  have  two  systems  that 
operate  side  by  side  and  do  not  integrate  and  they  are  trying  to 
reach  and  work  with  the  same  students,  but  they  are  not  doing  a 
good  job. 

The  third  issue  that  we  have  worked  on  is  that  of  combatting 
Incrimination  in  school  discipline  and  placement.  Nationwide, 
blacks  comprise  15  percent  of  the  school  enrollment.  However,  29.6 
percent  of  all  students  suspended  or  expelled  from  our  Nation's 
schools  and  b '  9  percent  of  all  students  enrolled  in  educable  men- 
tally retarded  ^^emotionally  handicapped  programs  are  black. 

Thus,  blacks  ^re  suspended  or  expelled  twice  as  often,  and  en- 
rolled in  EMR  EMH  programs  iyz  times  as  often,  as  would  be 
expected  from  th  vr  percentage  of  the  population.  While  some  of 
the  differential  be^ -^en  black  and  white  suspensions  and  place- 
ments can  be  dismiss  as  social/class-related,  often  disparaties  are 
so  high  as  to  be  evidei.ce  of  continued  racial  discrimination.  For 
example,  OCR  figures  for  Buffalo— figures  supplied  to  OCR  by  the 
Buffalo  Schools  themselves— show  that  corporal  punishment  is  ad- 
ministered to  21  black  children  for  every  white  child  so  punished. 
It  is  sometimes  so  blatant,  you  just  cannot  deny  it. 

These  forms  of  discrimination  are  major  contributory  factors  to 
school  dropout  statistics.  Yet,  after  5  years  of  discussion  and  advo- 
cacy pressures,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  never  defined  a  clear 
policy  for  standards  of  review  and  enforcement  of  civil  rights  of 
those  students  affected  by  disciplinary  and  placement  discrimina- 
tions. As  a  result,  advocacy  groups  find  little  help  in  redressing 
these  serious  problems.  ,      ,        .  , , 

We  ask  you  to  request  that  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  establish 
clear  procedures  for  determining  the  existence  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  discipline  and  program  placement.  Such  guidelines  should 
rely  primarily  on  statistical  differentials,  although  it  would  be 
naive  to  deny  that  class  and  economic-related  factors  will  not  pro- 
duce some  degree  of  differential. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  for  a  good  statement.  We 
will  withhold  our  questions  until  we  hear  from  the  other  witness 
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on  the  panel.  We  will  now  hear  from  you,  Ms.  Collins.  Go  ahead 
and  identify  yourself. 

STATEMENT  OF  YOLANDE  COLLINS,  DISCIPLINE  ASSOCIATE, 
AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE,  MACON,  GA. 
.  Ms.  CoLUNS.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  one  correction 
in  the  written  testimony  before  I  start.  On  page  5,  the  acronym  for 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was  mistyped.  It  should  be  ESAA 
Ihis  IS  on  page  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Yolande  Brunson  Collins  and  I  am  the 
disciplme  program  associate  for  the  southeastern  public  education 
(SEPEP)  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
^-bC).  1  speak  for  the  organization  and  many  like-minded 
I'Yiends;  however,  no  one  person  can  speak  for  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  in  reference  to  the  problems  of 
discipline  in  secondary  schools  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
you  as  you  prepare  policies  affecting  school  discipline.  My  interest 
in  these  problems  grows  out  of  my  experience  as  the  discipline 
pr(^am  associate  and  my  work  with  the  southeastern  public  edu- 
cahon  program's  Macon,  Ga.,  community/school  disciplme  project 
The  southeastern  public  education  program  is  one  program  of 
the  community  relations  division  of  Jie  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  which  is  an  independent  Quaker  organization  chartered 
u^^r^^  religious,  charitable,  philanthropic,  and  relief  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  The  purpose 
ot  the  southeastern  public  education  prograni  is  to  assure  equality 
ot  educational  opportunity,  particularly— but  not  exclusively— 
^ow'ipcome  and  minonty  groups.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
bbl'bF  employs  a  small  staff  and  provides  information,  technical 
assistance,  and  counsel  to  community  groups  and  individuals.  An 
important  component  of  the  SEPEP's  work  is  that  it  relates  to 
educational  issues  from  the  perspective  of  the  informed  citizen 
Ihe  Macon,  Ga.,  community/school  discipline  project  was  created 
in  the  fall  of  1977  under  a  grant  from  a  philanthropic  foundation 
with  eniphasis  on  monitoring  out  of  school  suspension  of  students 
Md  student  advocacy.  At  present,  the  project  is  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Bibb  County,  Ga.— Macon— Board  of  Education^d 
IS  housed  m  a  jumor  high  school  in  Macon,  Ga. 

The  community/school  discipline  project's  objective  is  to,  through 
its  work  m  one  school:  One,  demonstrate  that  alternatives  to  sus- 
pending and  expelling  students  for  nonviolent  offenses  can  be  de- 
veloped; two,  determine  and  work  with  root  causes  of  unacceptable 
school  behavior;  three,  incorporate  preventive  measure  by  assess- 
mg  those  root  causes  and  providing  methods  of  support  to  students 
in  behavioral  difficulty;  and  four,  provide  students  with  solutions  to 
their  problems  while  encouraging  them  to  respond  without  violat- 
j^^^^.  °  students,  teachers,  and  administrators. 

The  disciplme  project  in  Bibb  County  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  problems  of  discipline  in  public  schools  The 
project  is  unique  in  that  for  the  first  time  a  private  advocacy 
agencv  is  intimately  and  cooperatively  involved  with  a  public 
school  system  to  develop  creative  solutions  to  the  problems  ofdisci- 
plme  by  exammmg  root  causes.  The  discipline  project  is  also  uni- 
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versally  beneficial  because  it  gives  an  advocacy  agency  such  as 
SEPEP/AFSC  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  day-by-day 
realities  of  the  problems  a  school  has  to  cope  with  in  addressing 
the  question  of  discipline. 

I  feel  that  knowlwige  of  this  process  is  valuable  to  the  efforts  to 
influence  public  policy  currently  being  developed  at  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  and  this  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Elducation. 

The  experience  of  the  community/school  discipline  project  in 
Bibb  County,  Ga.,  and  our  other  experiences  with  discipline  reveal 
some  interesting  observations  on  students  who  find  themselves  in 
disciplinary  difficulty.  When  a  student  of  this  category  is  involved 
in  an  incident  where  preventive  or  therapeutic  counseling  needs  to 
take  place,  his  needs  are  rarely  administered  to  because  of  several 
reasons. 

The  student  is  referred  from  one  school  agency  to  another  until 
he  ends  up  back  in  class  having  received  no  real  help,  or  he  is  "out 
the  door"  for  3  days,  the  usual  suspension  sentence  in  Bibb  County. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  additional  educational  policy  should  call  for 
more  preventive  and  therapeutic  measures  in  schools  which  can  be 
instituted  with  the  aid  of  Federal  grants  to  support  the  implemen- 
tation of  programs  geared  toward  alternatives  to  out  of  school 
suspensions. 

The  problem  which  I  have  just  briefly  mentioned  is  only  one 
p  )blem  which  students  face  as  a  result  of  the  paucity  of  innova- 
tive projects  and  the  absence  of  adequate  funding  and  policy  initia- 
tives to  support  those  in  existence.  Now,  I  would  like  to  cite  some 
ot^.ar  examples  and  make  some  recommendations  which  I  feel  are 
necessary  to  bring  to  this  committee's  attention  as  you  deliberate 
on  national  policies  governing  secondary  education;  teacher  train- 
ing programs.  .    ,  J,. 

Because  there  iS  little  or  no  actual  experience  in  handling  ex- 
treme disciplinary  problems  during  the  student-teaching  phase  of 
teacher  training,  most  new  teachers  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  extreme  disciplinary  problems  in  schools  and,  as  a  result, 
are  not  able  to  handle  the  problems  effectively  when  they  arise. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  recommended  that  colleges  and  universities 
which  offer  teacher  training  instruction  should  include  courses 
which  help  teacher  trainees  to  experience  simulated  or  actual  con- 
tact with  students  in  disciplinary  difficulty. 

This  effort  should  be  prompted  by  offering  competitive  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  with  undergraduate  and  graduate  depart- 
ments of  education  with  innovative  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
development  of  discipline-coping  skills  by  teacher  trainees. 

School/community  agency  cooperativeness.  In  my  experiences 
working  with  students  in  disciplinary  difficulty,  I  have  found  that 
it  is  true  that  a  student  who  has  problems  at  school  may  have 
problems  at  home.  I  have  also  fou)  d  that  the  school  agencies  are 
not  always  equipped  to  effectively  respond  to  all  problems  that  a 
student  may  have. 

Therefore,  demonstration  projects  should  be  funded  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  which  school  systems  would  contract  with 
community  based  agf^Acies  to  work  with  students  having  disciplin- 
ary difficulty  before  suspension.  It  would  be  imperative  to  include 
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^m'lfi^fJX^.t^  ""^u,^  incorporate  all  aspects  of  school/ community/ 
family  and  the  problems  they  may  face. 

th^n.  w.?.!^^^^"  SV*  °^  America."  the  seminal  work  on 

the  question  of  needle^  suspension  to  the  most  recent  studies,  all 
^^^J^^^°'■  ""^f ^(^cates  that  there  is  great  disparity  in  the 
proportion  of  black  and  other  minority  young  people  affected  by 
;Sa"f^  ^^'^  and  practices.  This  reality  has  some  clear  impli- 
cations for  Federal  policies  and  practices.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
pf^t  p-llT^cf^'l'^®^®^'^^®  recordkeeping  policy  at  the  Office  for 
for^e  of  fiw  ■  ^^^^^         ^  established  and  enforced  with  full 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act-ESAA-funds  must  be  used  creative 

iuiliS'^*^^  other  minoritiS  ou  of 

public  schools  and  into  the  streets.  With  these  facts  in  mind  I  make 
the  following  recommendations  for  possible  funding  through  ESSA- 
discipline  program  director.  e      "  b"  r.ooA. 

cfS"*^!  "^^l  are  not  trained  to  successfully  work  with 

students  in  disciplinary  difficulty,  school  districts  with  dLpro^r 
tionate  black  student  exclusions  should  have  a  person  who  serves 
m  a  capacity  to  implement  a  special  discipline  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  include  guidelines  which  would  call  for  a  person,  ideal- 
ly a  trained  cla^room  teacher,  who  has  proven  to  be  successful  in 
X?eS  °^  students,  to  seVve  as  discipline  pfo^aS 

Implementation  of  programs  such  as  preventive,  therapeutic  al- 
ternative, ajnd  out  of  reach  to  students  in  disciplinary  difficulty 
would  be  the  program  purpose.  Referral  to  a  discipline  center 
would  precede  a  student^s  referral  to  the  principal's  office.  This 
discipline  center  idea,  however,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  idea 
of  the  in-school  suspension  center,  but  it  would  be  a  preventive 
measure  in  relation  to  suspensions  of  any  kind. 

Parental  education  and  involvement.  Many  parents  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  their  rights  as  parents  when  their  children  are  in 
disciplinary  difficulty.  As  a  result,  when  some  students  are  sus- 
pended, they  remain  put  of  school  unnecessarily  while  they  could 

•/''^"S-  P^^«"*«'  help.  There  should  be  a 

Federal  policy  which  calls  for  school  districts  to  educate  parents 
Sfo"  'j^^^^j"'  i^*^  administrators,  advising  them  of  their 
rights  under  Federal  regulations.  The  title  I  parent  advisory  coun- 

^^""^        f.^  '"'^f^  ^^"d  of  iarental  invoWement. 

Ihe  recommendations  that  I  have  made  serve  as  suggestions  to 

J^«I>f;^/«  T,^^lPu^^^«.,^h«  P^blems  of  disciplinf  in  sSnd" 
ary  schools  Hopefully  they  will  serve,  as  the  cliche  Juts  it. 
for  thought  as  you  create  policies  which  will  positively  affect  the 
young  people  across  the  United  States.  It  muat^  realK  howev 
er.  that  the  problem  of  school  discipline  affects  not  only  the  school, 
but  the  community,  the  home,  an^  the  family  as  well.  Policies  to 
govern  the  implementation  of  programs  as  I  have  described  will 
b^  a^stort     P™^^®""^  of  discipline  overnight,  but  at  least  they  can 

nrSi^^  K°A-  f?^", .allowing  ^6  to  come  before  you  to  address  the 
prob  em  of  discipline  as  I  see  it  and  make  recommendations  which 
to  eff^t"  concerned  with  education  and 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  the  questioning  and  let  me  on  the  first  round  try  to  hold  it  to  lU 
minutes. 

Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  school  which  has  been  touched  on 
here  this  morning,  how  much  weight  would  you  give  to  that  as  a 
factor?  Maybe  not  so  much  in  the  incidence  of  violence  or  disrup- 
tion, but  also  in  the  ability  to  deal  with  it  in  a  prospective  manner, 
in  the  sense  of  how  you  would  be  able  to  arrange  a  smaller  school 
over  a  larger  one  in  the  future.  , 

Dr.  GoTTFREDSON.  First,  the  question  of  how  much  weight.  1 
think,  given  the  kind  of  evidence  that  we  have  now  about  school 
size  disruption,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  explicit  about  that.  All  we 
have  is  natural  variation  to  go  on.  The  size  of  the  school  is  serious- 
ly confounded  with  other  kinds  of  characteristics  of  schools,  such  as 
their  location,  for  example,  and  all  I  could  really  say  about  that  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  probably  it  should  be  given  about 
equal  weigh',  with  other  considerations  such  as  the  kinds  of  gover- 
nance practices  that  the  school  employs  re.  "hly  equally  with  that 
kind  of  thing. 

I  cannot  really  be  any  more  explicit  than  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  you  talking  about  equal  in  the 
sense  of  one-tenth  of  the  pie  or  a  quarter  of  the  pie,  or  a  third  of 
the  pie  in  terms— you  started  to  outline,  you  know,  several  factors 
which  were  most  important.  .        i  j 

Dr.  Gottfredson.  I  guess  I  would  say  the  pie  analogy  does  not 
work  here,  ^ou  cannot  divide  the  pie  up  that  way.  Things  go  hand 
in  hand.  School  size  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  quality  of  loader- 
ship  you  get  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  governance  structure  of 
the  school.  I  cannot  cut  that  pie  up.  t7       •  U4. 

I  could  tell  you  how  you  might  go  about  doing  that.  You  might 
try  breaking  schools  up  into  smaller  size  and  then  observing  what 
happens 

The  second  part  of  your  question  is  how  one  might  bring  that 
about.  I  think  systematic  planning  for  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  should  take  into  consideration  the  high  probability 
that  larger  schools  will  experience  more  difficulty  and  plan  for 
smaller  schools.  ,  i  -     j  . 

There  are  obviously  big  fiscal  problems  involved  in  making  deci- 
sions about  school  size.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  some 
arguments  that  lai^ger  schools  are  more  economical.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  arguments  like  that  should  be  taken  in  consideration 
together  with  concerns  about  the  quality  of  school  life,  level  of 
disruption  that  is  likely  to  ensue,  quality  of  staff  that  is  likely  to  be 
recruited,  and  so  forth. 

Is  that  helpful  at  all? 

IVIr  AdiLXjER  Yes. 

My  concern  is,  in  California  where  I  am  from,  you  obviously  are 
seeing  school  closure  at  the  high  school  level,  not  just  at  the 
elementary  level,  but  in  the  district  which  I  represent,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  high  schools  are  under  consideration  for  closing  and 
consolidation. 
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If  you  do  not  have  the  money,  you  do  not  have  the  money.  I 
guess  the  next  move  would  be  to  see  how  you  would  organize  that 
school  once  you  have  made  the  determination  that  you  are  going  to 
close  one  and  shuffle  students  around. 

The  next  best  investment  would  be  to  determine  the  guidelines 
under  which  this  school  would  be  run  and  administered  and  so 
forth.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying,  to  some  extent? 

Dr.  GoTTFREDSON.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  a  tradeoff  there.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  that  we  can  do.  If  we  expect  that  goverance 
practices  are  going  to  go  less  well  in  a  large  school  we  might  see 
things  go  better  despite  the  size  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  credence  do  you  give  to  suggestions  that  have 
been  made — and  anybody  feel  free  to  respond  to  this— you  know 
that  a  lot  of  the  vandalism  and  actions  against  physical  school 
property  are  in  fact  acting  out  of  really  frustration  and  your  te  m- 
perament  against  the  school.  It  just  does  not  happen  that  the 
schools  are  the  first  building  you  came  across  to  vandalize,  but  in 
fact  it  is  a  selected  process  because  of  the  frustrations  of  that 
individual  with  that  institution.  Is  that  credible? 

Dr.  GOTTFREDSON.  Yes,  it  is  credible,  I  think.  One  of  the  things 
that  would  be  useful  to  pick  up  in  this  regard  from  Ms.  Block's 
testimony  was  the  notion  that  it  is  not  just  everybody  who  is 
disiuptive  in  schools.  It  tends  to  be  the  people  who  are  having 
difficulty  managing,  coping,  with  educational  performance.  People 
who  get  poor  grades,  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to  drop  out  are 
the  most  disruptive  in  schools.  They  are  the  people  who  are  most 
frustrated,  undoubtedly,  with  the  kinds  of  expectations  put  upon 
them  in  school. 

One  of  the  points  that  Ms.  Block  reminded  me  that  I  did  not 
make  very  clear,  when  I  talked  about  the  increasing  proportions  of 
the  population  engaged  in  secondary  education,  is  that  the  mix  is 
different.  We  know  that  w.  have  people  in  secondary  education 
who  would  not  have  been  there  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  yet  we 
do  tend  to  have  the  same  kinds  of  educational  structures,  tradition- 
al education,  and  those  structures  may  not  be  appropriate  for  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  has  suggested  a 
number  of  ways  to  reorganize  instruction,  reorganize  curriculum 
and  the  way  schools  are  run,  that  may  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  people  who  have  difficulty  with  the  academic  aspects  of  school 
and  be  most  frustrated  and  therefore  vandalize  the  school. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  NIE  study  shows  some  interesting  conclusions 
but  it  goes  through  a  process  of  identifying,  you  know,  incidents 
which  you  can  have  a  1  in  7  chance  of  having  something  over  $10 
stolen,  a  1  in  6  chance  of  being  hit  on  the  head,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Does  anybody  know  about  who,  in  fact,  gets 
attacked  in  the  school?  Is  it  really  random;  that  is,  against  a 
teacher  who  happens  to  be  in  the  hall  at  that  moment,  or  is  there  a 
relationship  between  that  teacher  and  that  student? 

Do  we  know  that?  Have  people  looked  at  this? 

Ms.  Block.  We  know  from  incidents  of,  say,  corporal  punish- 
ment, that  the  real  problems  tend  to  be  with  certain  teachers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  classes.  The  problems  of  student-teach- 
er relationships. 
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So  that  you  see  particular  teachers  getting  into  trouble  more 
frequently  than  other  teachers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  that  suggest  that  you  might  want  to  rethink? 

Ms.  Block.  I  think  the  question  of  teacher  training  that  Yolande 
brought  up  are  important,  but  particularly  now  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  our  schools  are  not  hiring  new  teachers  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  increasingly  older  teacher  population  and  retrain 
them. 

The  other  question  of  how  do  you  personalize  a  school,  how  do 
you  make  students  who  do  not  feel  important  at  home,  who  do  not 
feel  important  in  their  communities,  feel  a  part  of  a  school  commu- 
nity is  very  important  and  it  has  something  to  do  with  school  size. 

But  there  are,  for  example,  buildings  where  you  can  minischool, 
even  if  you  are  stuck  with  an  old  structure  that  handles  3,000.  You 
can  make,  in  essence,  three  schools  of  that  building.  You  can 
functionally  create  a  situation  where  students  do  not  have  to — and 
this  is  what  has  been  so  successful  in  junior  high  schools— do  not 
have  to  move  between  seven  teachers  a  day,  that  they  can  be 
known  to  a  certain  corps  group  of  teachers  who  have  responsibility 
for  them,  and  the  creation  of  that  individualized  understanding  of 
this  student  which  is  now  not  possible  in  many  of  our  schools.  They 
do  not  get  together  in  conference  about  what  is  this  student's 
problem  and  how  do  we,  together  as  a  team  of  teachers,  work  to 
help  that  student. 

We  can  do  that  if  we  can  develop  more  creative  minischooling. 

We  do  not  necessarily  have  to  go  toward  100  different  small, 
alternative  schools  which  financially  is  really  not  a  good — it  is  not 
really  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  finance,  I  think,  in  this 
country.  But  we  are  going  to  be  able,  I  believe,  to  encourage  reorga- 
nization of  the  moneys  and  staffing  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  Just  to  follow  that  up  a  little  bit,  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  between  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim,  if  the  victim 
is  a  repeat  offender,  so  to  speak,  every  year,  gets  assaulted  by  the 
members  of  the  class,  the  question  of  retaining  and  other  options 
have  to  be  considered,  do  they  not? 

Ms.  Block.  Yes,  of  course.  We  have  problems  in  terms  of  assess- 
ing teacher  capability  of  handling  class.  There  are  major  issues  in 
places  like  New  York  State  in  terms  of  teacher  competency  and 
review  of  teacher  competency  in  light  of  tenure  laws,  and  those 
things  are  becoming  more  and  more  problems  as  we  have  an  older 
teacher  population  and  less  mobility  in  and  out  of  our  teachers. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  do  we  generally  deal  with  a  person  who  causes 
disruption? 

Ms.  Block.  A  student? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  student. 

Ms.  Block.  Suspend  them.  That  is  the  overall,  the  basic  tech- 
nique that  we  have  found  used  universally  in  New  York  State. 
There  wa?  no  other  technique  used  universally  in  New  York  State. 
Suspension  was  a  way  of  handling  students. 

We  found  very  little  real  counseling.  Wo  found  very  little  sup- 
portive services,  and  we  found  schools  really  lacking  the  personnel 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  why  I  talk  about  how  do  we  integrate  the 
community  agency  resources  we  have  in  the  communities  to  sup- 
port those  very  real  needs,  both  of  teachers  and  of  students. 
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I  think  that  teachers  also  feel  alienated  in  these  large  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  children  out  of  school,  the  study,  we  found  a 
school'^^  °^  students  were  suspended  for  not  coming  to 

Ms.  Block.  That  is  right,  and  that  continues;  20  percent  of  our 
suspensions  are  on  truancy  today  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  used  to  do  that.  You  have  to  work  out  the  days 
right,  but  you  could  work  it  out  so  you  could  be  out  on  the  days 
when  good  things  were  happening.  If  you  cut  school  one  day,  you 
could  insure  that  you  could  be  out  of  school  the  next  day 

I  do  not  feel  that  that  is  the  right  tool,  and  yet  that  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  is  used  more  often,  if  I  read  all  of  your  testimony 
correctly.  You  end  up  getting  a  3-day  suspension,  which  really  just 
puts  the  problem  out  of  sight  for  3  days. 

Ms.  Block.  And  alienates  the  student  further 

Mr  Miller.  That  seems  to  be  the  limit,  the  nationwide  ap- 
proach, if  you  will,  of  suspension. 

Ms.  Block.  There  are  rays  of  hope,  rays  of  hope  that  schools  are 
now  beginning  to  understand  that  there  are  better  ways  of  han- 
dling student  discipline.  We  are  seeing  now  in  school  suspension  as 
a  more  appropriate  means,  and  we  have  whole  school  districts  in 
New  York  State,  as  a  result  of  our  study,  who  are  impementing  in- 
school  suspension. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  study  what  they  are  doing  in  in-school 
suspeMion,  we  find  that  that,  too,  is  detention  and  that,  too,  does 
not  individualize  the  student  and  it  is  even  more  punitive. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  schools  in  California  where  in  in-school 
s^pension  you  sit  in  a  room  like  this  with  a  couple  of  police 
officers  all  day  long.  i~"v<c 

Ms.  Block.  That  is  right. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  make  in-school  alternative  disciplinary 
procedures  work,  we  have  to  begin  to  bring  in  the  resources  that 
will  work  in  those  settings  to  individualize  the  students  so  some- 
thing creative  is  done  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Miller.  Ms.  Ctollins,  do  you  have  something  to  say  about  this 
m-school  suspension? 

IVfa.  CtoLUNs  I  work  with  a  group  of  kids  who  are  always  in 
disciplinary  difficulty. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  will  have  to  bring  the  mike  closer  to  you. 

MB.  U)LUNs.  What  I  found  in  my  particular  project  was  that  I 
would  say  3  or  4  out  of  18  kids  do  plan  to  be  suspended.  They  plan 
on  It.  They  say,  well,  I  want  to  be  out  the  rest  of  the  week,  so  I  am 
going  to  throw  a  pencil,  or  whatever. 

I  think  that  if  we  could  develop  programs  which  would  just  do 
away  vnth  out-of-school  suspension  totally,  this  would  help.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  use  the  community  resources,  the  agencies,  to 
hexp  the  kidc  understand  that  being  out  of  school  is  really  not  OK 
A  lot  of  kids  have  grown  up  being  suspended  two  or  three  times  a 
year  and  they  are  used  to  it. 

By  the  time  they  reach  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  they  have 
already  been  suspended  12  times.  Big  deal.  Three  more  days  is 
nothing.  Fantastic.  ' 
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We  are  finding  that  the  students  who  are  suspended  are  the  ones 
who  keep  getting  suspended.  They  are  offenders  over  and  over,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  very  important  to  develop  a  program  that  would 
more  or  less  keep  the  kids  in  school  and  provide  counsehng  proj- 
ects, things  that  they  might  wanl  to  do.  . 

What  I  have  done,  for  instance,  if  I  have  a  young  man  who  is 
interested  in  industrial  arts,  if  he  is  getting  in  trouble,  I  will  go  to 
his  industrial  arts  teacher  and  say,  do  you  think  you  could  get 
John  on  a  special  project  to  boost  his  interest? 

What  we  are  finding,  instead  of  going  to  the  in-school  suspension, 
he  is  going  to  want  to  come  to  school  to  do  his  special  project,  to 
build  his  lamp,  or  whatever  he  wants  to  do.  I  think  implementing 
programs  which  would  incorporate  things  that  the  kids  want  to  do, 
or  would  enjoy  doing  would  be  beneficial  to  the  kids  and  to  the 
system. 

We  are  finding  if  a  teacher  survives  the  first  2  years  without 
getting  hit  or  spit  on  or  knocked  around,  they  usually  will  survive. 
I  think  what  is  going  to  be  incorporated  is  to  incorporate  a  teacher 
training  program  which  will  help  the  young  teachers  deal  with  it. 

When  I  went  through  student  teaching,  I  did  not  have  any  prob- 
lems. You  know,  everything  was  nice  and  I  was  a  student  teacher 
and  they  loved  me  and  we  did  not  have  any  problems.  But  I  did  not 
go  into  the  classroom,  and  I  think  if  I  had  gone  into  the  classroom 
and  then  2  weeks  after  school  opens,  you  know,  some  guy  who  was 
6  feet  tall  threw  a  book  at  me,  you  know,  I  would  probably  pack  up 

and  leave.  .         ,  .  ,  ^  -4. 

Having  the  teacher  trainees  experience  this  before  they  go  into 
the  classroom,  I  think,  would  be  very  helpful. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Buchanan? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Gottfredson,  did  you  wish  to  make  a  comment? 

Dr  Gottfredson.  I  think  Congressman  Miller  put  his  finger  on  a 
very  important  problem.  The  range  of  responsiveness  within 
schools  is  clearly  limited.  What  can  schools  do  when  a  kid  is 
disruptive?  You  put  him  on  detention,  suspension,  or  lower  his 

grades.  ,  u  j  j-  • 

Interestingly,  lowering  grades  turns  out  to  be  a  very  bad  disci- 
plinary practice,  but  one  of  the  practical  kinds  of  issues  that  I  was 
talking  about,  what  we  need  to  learn  how  to  do  better,  is  to  employ 
certain  kinds  of  technologies  which  do  show  proniise  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  students  to  get  rewards  some  of  the  time. 

There  are  some  kids  in  schools  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
never  get  an  A  or  a  B  or  a  C  and  there  are  instructional  practices 
that  make  that  possible  some  of  the  time.  Tying  the  kind  into  the 
school,  decreasing  the  sense  of  frustration  that  you  mentioned 
earlier. 

And  there  are  procedures  that  involve  tying  contingencies  to 
behavior  in  school,  to  responsiveness  in  the  home,  that  turns  out  to 
be  a  fairly  difficult  thing  for  teachers  to  pull  off  and  what  we  need 
to  learn  to  do  now  is  to  learn  how  to  help  teache  -s  help  schools 
organize,  so  that  they  can  restructure  those  rewards,  so  that  they 
can  use  the  home-based  kinds  of  responses  to  misconduct  better. 
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We  really  do  not  know  how  to  do  that  very  well  yet.  In  theory  we 
know  how  to  do  It;  in  practice,  that  is  a  big  practical  problem.  That 
was  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  Nation's 
most  precious  resources  and  that  there  are  many  signs  of  trouble 
m  the  teenage  population  of  the  United  States,  like  youth  unem- 
ployment, the  school  scores  and  others.  The  Federal  Government 
is,  at  this  moment,  investing  billions  of  dollars  in  education,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  as  well  as  postsecondai-y. 

We  will,  with  the  President's  new  proposal,  I  assume  and  I  hope, 
be  putting  substantial  additional  sums  into  education. 

Ms.  Block,  you  have  already  made  one  suggestion  on  a  subject 
that  we  ought  to  address  in  dealing  with  the  President's  youth 
employment  bUl  to  protect  against  the  subplanting,  and  you  sug- 
gested a  mse  provision.  My  State  has  a  genius  for  that;  my  legisla- 
ture would  supplant  every  dollar,  if  you  let  it,  that  it  is  spending 
and  let  the  Federal  Government  do  it. 

Do  you  have  any  other  suggestions,  you  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
other  members  of  the  panel,  as  to  ways  that  we  might  make  better 
use  ot  our  Federal  investment,  either  in  existing  programs  or  in 
the  new  programs  that  we  are  considering,  like  the  President's  new 
initiative? 

Ms.  Block.  This  was  the  thing  I  was  thinking  about  most  before 
1  came  here.  1  think  that  we  are  onto  something  in  New  York  State 
by  saying  to  districts  we  want  you  to  receive  this  extra  money,  but 
we  want  you  to  identify  those  children  who  are  failing  and  to 
develop  some  individualized  plans  to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

We  call  that  a  right  to  remediation  in  New  York  State  and  you 
will  see,  in  my  testimony,  the  brochure  of  how  we  have  put  that 
together  It  is  still  in  an  experimental  phase,  but  we  think  that  this 
group  of  children  is  not  so  unlike  handicapped  children  in  that 
they  need  to  be  individualized  to  some  degree. 

What  we  have  found,  unfortunately,  in  New  York  State,  because 
we  sent  no  ne\y  moneys  in  to  implement  the  right  to  remediation, 
schools  are  holding  kids  back  a  year  or  tracking  them  in  large, 
large  groups,  and  that  is  probably  not  going  to  do  the  job,  and  that 
dales'  recommendation  that  I  made  was  the  small 

If  you  are  going  to  get  these  Federal  funds,  not  only  do  you 
Identity  the  kids  you  are  going  to  work  with  but  you  say,  we  will 
wnrk  with  them  in  small  segments,  and  I  think  those  are  very 
important  even  if  you  do  not  have  them  in  small  segments  all  day. 
You  do  not  have  to  necessarily  create  alternative  schools,  but  they 
do  need  some  small  classes  during  the  day  to  work  on  special  skills. 

And  1  think  that  those  three  things  combined  at  least  provide 
some  safeguards. 

The  fourth  is,  I  know  that  just  from  the  brief  description  that  the 
l^residents  Office  sent  out  that  there  is  some  encouragement  of 
interagency  involvement  and  parental  involvement  in  the  plan- 
ning. What  we  have  found,  however,  is  that  schools  are  reluctant 
to  open  their  doors  and  plan  carefully  for  the  involvement  of 
community  agency  provisions  and  services. 
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There  is  tremendous  slippage  between  social  agencies  even  in  a 
community  like  Rochester  that  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
social  agencies.  If  the  school  social  worker  makes  a  referral,  the  kid 
may  never  get  there.  So  you  really  need  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
schools  to  provision  the  small  counseling  groups  during  the  day. 

I  think  that  the  new  legislation  may  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
say  more  than  we  want  in  joint  planning,  bat  we  want  some  plans 
for  some  open  door  policies  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  any  of  the  other  panelists  wish  to  comment 
on  ways  that  we  might  improve  the  present  Federal  investment 
and  get  more  mileage  from  it,  or  any  other  approach  on  the  legisla- 
tion? 

Dr.  GorrFREDsoN.  I  could  suggest  some  ways  to  get  some  more 
mileage  out  of  it.  It  is  very  common  when  you  have  a  social 
problem  to  spend  some  money  on  it.  What  is  less  common  is  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  that  investment,  because  it  could  be 
an  investment,  and  I  think— although  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of 
the  details  of  what  the  President  is  planning  to  propose  there, 
some  of  it  sounds  very  wise. 

Parts  of  some  of  the  closely  related  suggestions  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  policy  studies  also  is  not  very  wise.  Sugges- 
tions, for  example,  that  there  be  apprenticeship  kinds  of  programs 
for  high  school  kids  and  maybe  they  will  do  that  2  days  a  week,  3 
days  a  week.  They  may  be  engaged  in  learning  basic  kinds  of 
educational  processes. 

Those  also  sound  very  wise.  I  think  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for 
the  buck  in  the  long  run  is  to  very  carefully  monitor  what  hap- 
pens, perhaps,  in  a  range  of  slightly  different  programs  to  deter- 
mine which  ones  turn  out  to  be  the  best  investments. 

Of  course,  that  is  a  plug  for  careful  monitoring  and  evaluation  to 
see  what  you  get  for  your  money. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Ms.  Collins  you  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  teacher  burnout,  the  need  for  'schools  of  education 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  wonder  if  you  and  other  panelists,  if  you  wish,  would  comment 
on  teachers'  centers,  the  role  of  teachers  'centers.  Have  you  had 
experience  with  them? 

Ms.  Coluns.  Teachers'  centers? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  teachers'  center  program.  I  do  not  know  if 
any  of  the  panelists  have  any  experience  with  it,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide another  avenue  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  problem. 

Ms.  Coluns.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  more  thing.  In  yesterday's  hearings,  wit- 
nesses indicated  that  the  school  principal  was  the  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  environment  for  student  achievement.  I  vyonder  if 
you  would  comment  on  his  or  her  role  in  terms  of  discipline? 

Ms.  Coluns.  I  think  that  the  principal's  attitude  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  also  feel  that  a  lot  of  students  will  either  respect  a  discipli- 
narian principal  or  will  be  afraid  of  a  principal  who  has  a  good 
handle  on  disciplinary  problems. 

At  the  particular  school  that  I  am  associated  with,  we  did  have 
an  assistant  principal  in  charge  of  discipline  who  was  not  very 
strict  at  all.  He  just  sort  of  brought  them  in,  gave  them  a  few  days, 
and  sent  them  out.  He  was  transferred  out  and  we  got  another 
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assistant  principal  ir.  who  the  kids  were  just  terrified  of.  And  the 
suspensions  dropped  within  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  days. 

Before  the  first  guy  left,  the  kids  were  being  shipped  out  every 
day.  Within  a  week  after  the  new  guy  came  in,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  suspensions  and  I  think  ^bat  it  is  a  matter  of 
attitude.  I  think  that  the  principal  and  the  person,  the  disciplinar- 
ian s  attitude  in  handling  problems,  is  very  important. 

As  far  as  academically,  I  think  that  as  long  as  the  principal  has 
a  good  grip  on  his  or  her  teachers,  the  teachers  will  produce.  In 
some  cases,  the  teachers  will  produce  anyway,  whether  the  princi- 
pal,  you  know,  is  influential.  But  I  think  that  a  good  attitude 
toward  discipine,  and  also  a  principal  who  is  not  just  gung  ho  with 
suspending,  the  students  will  respect  that  person  more. 

1 -I^^^^  ^he  school  as  long  as  the  principal  stays  out  of  it 
the  kids  act  a  whole  lot  better.  The  assistant  principal  in  charge  of 
discipline  is  the  one  who  really  keeps  the  kids'  morale  up.  He  tries 
to  implement  projects  and  he  tries  to  encourage  the  kids,  just  from 
day  to  day  in  the  hallways,  you  know,  be  sure  you  are  on  your  good 
behavior.  And  he  is  very  good  in  assessing  the  problems  and  he  is 
also  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  kids^  problems  do  come 
trora  home.  They  bring  their  problems  to  school. 

He  may  or  may  not  suspend  the  student.  To  send  them  home  for 
6  days  If  he  feels  that  the  home  is  not  a  good  environment,  he  will 
try  to  keep  the  student  at  school. 

,  So  to  answer  your  question  yes.  I  think  the  principal's  attitude  is 
important. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  the  entire  panel,  what  type  of  due  process  would  you  suggest 
in  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  students? 

Ms.  Block.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  limited  or  established  a 
certain  amount  of  due  process  in  suspensions.  However,  the  rea- 
sons for  suspension  remains  vague. 

Our  law  in  New  York  State,  for  example,  sees  insubordination  as 
grounds  for  suspension  and  suspension  of  an  almost  unlimited  time 
period.  In  other  words,  we  have  short  term  suspensions  of  5  days  in 
Mew  York  State  and  long-term  suspensions  with  a  full  hearing  of 
over  5  days,  but  those  long-term  suspensions  can  be  permanent 
exclusion  and  there  are  no  limits  and  no  differential  in  our  laws 
between  whether  one  suspends  long-term  for  truancy,  for  example, 
or  tor  insubordination,  whatever  that  means. 

And  that  is  always  so  vague  as  to  be  the  observers.  So  that  is 
where  you  get  the  racial  disparity. 

And  the  figures  that  are  in  those  vague  categories  we  see  tre- 
mendous racial  disparity.  An  action  of  a  big,  black  kid,  which  may 
pe  less  threatening,  in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  more  threatening 
because  it  is  a  big,  frighteningly  black,  kid. 

So  what  we  would  like  to  see,  and  this  goes  back  to  the  children's 
defense  fund  report  of  years  ago,  is  a  list  of  acts,  suspendable  acts, 
and  a  list  of  nonsuspendable  acts  and  we  would  like  to  take  these 
vague  categories  and  the  truancies  and  the  insubordination  kinds 
of  questions  and  limit  them. 
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We  have  seen  some  schools  develop  some  good  school  codes 
which,  in  effect,  put  point  systems  on  the  types  of  behavior  so  that 
students  understand  that  such  and  such  sassing  back  is,  in  fact,  a 
No.  1  but  when  you  take  a  gun  into  school,  that  is  a  No.  3  offense 
and  boy  oh  boy,  you  are  not  going  to  be  there.  There  are  certain 
things  you  do  not  do  in  the  schools. 

Our  Federal  law  says  nothing,  of  course,  about  the  causes  for 
suspension  and  we  have  established  at  the  Federal  level  no  stand- 
ards. We  have  no  model  student  codes  and  we  find  that  again  in 

the  States.  xi.  i.  i.u 

There  are  no  good  model  codes  that  schools  can  look  to  that  the 
government  has  put  together.  x  i.-  i  -4.  • 

Some  of  our  associations  have  begun  to  do  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  at  least  develop  exemplary  codes  of  conduct  in 
schools,  we  test  them  out  and  look  where  to  find  good  ones,  and  we 
circulate  them  out  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  school  dis- 
tricts, that  we  give  people  training  and  how  you  put  together  a 
good  code  of  behavior.  That  does  not  mean  simply  this  act  gets  this 
kind  of  punishment,  but  it  also  means  what  are  the  redressing 
forces?  How  do  we  use  counseling?  What  kinds  of  counseling? 

How  do  we  take  a  disciplinary  problem  and  look  at  the  underly- 
ing academic  failures  as  well  and  address  some  of  those,  so  that  a 
disciplinary  code  should  be  broader  than  simply  punishment,  act 
and  punishment.  It  should  be,  here  are  some  variations  for  han- 
dling these  types  of  problems. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  taught  in  a  large  city  high  school  for  8  years  and  1 
just  know  what  the  attitude  of  many  members  of  the  faculty 
toward  students  was. 

There  were  three  feeder  junior  high  schools  to  that  my  school. 
The  assumption  was  if  you  came  from  a  certain  junior  high,  that 
you  were  guilty.  If  you  came  from  another  one  it  was  doubtful,  and 
if  you  came  from  the  third  junior  high  that  you  were  not  guilty. 

Ms.  Block.  The  students  do  not  have,  generally,  student  rights 
types  of  handbooks  to  talk  about  responsibilities  and  rights  in  a 
clear  way.  They  are  not  really  told  what  due  process  to  expect. 

We  have  the  due  process  built  in.  We  also  found  in  New  York 
State  that  our  own  laws  are  not  followed.  For  example,  only  the 
principal  may  suspend  in  New  York  State  and  that  should  limit 
the  numbers  of  suspensions  in  the  schools. 

However,  he  has  delegated— illegally,  in  virtually  every  city  that 
we  have  looked  at— that  power  to  a  number  of  assistant  principals 
and  that,  in  itself,  exponentially  adds  to  the  number  of  suspen- 
sions. i_      i_     •  1 

Due  process  is  one  part-of  protection.  I  think  the  other  is  a  clear 
procedure,  and  both  are  important.  We  see  that  same  type  of 
discrimination  against  poor  kids  in  rural  areas.  That  family  pro- 
duces an  "animal"  and  therefore,  whatever  that  child  does  from 
the  minute  he  comes  into  school  is  viewed  in  that  light. 

Due  process  provides  on  the  short-term  suspension  very  little 
protection  because  the  student  is  suspended  and  then  there  is  an 
involvement  on  a  short-term  suspension  of  the  parents. 

There  is  really  no  trial  beforehand,  and  as  you  say,  a  very 
arbitrary  situation.  But  I  would  rather  cut  the  arbitrariness  now 
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by  cutting  out  the  grounds  for  suspension  and  reducing  those 
substantially. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  It  seems  as  though  the  schools  in  our  country  have 
wrestled  with  two  principles:  One  that  the  schools  feel  that,  that 
they  are  somewhat  in  loco  parentis,  and  two,  this  problem  of  due 
process,  fairness. 

Ms.  Blcx:k.  As  advocates  on  these  kinds  of  problems,  our  only 
recourse  today  is  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  gotten  very  little  assistance  with  them.  Even  when 
we  bring  to  them  figures  of  gigantic  racial  disparity,  for  example, 
Kochester,  N.Y.  is  No.  2  m  our  region  in  terms  of  racial  disparity 
and  suspensions  and  we  brought  an  OCR  complaint  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

The  officer  who  came  in  had  no  idea  how  to  judge  whether  we 
were  correct,  although  the  figures  spoke  for  themselves,  and  had 
no  desire  really  to  do  a  strong  iob  in  developing  alternatives  so  that 
we  came  down  to  a  few  policies  that  we  almost  had  been  able  to 
generate  through  the  press  as  a  response  to  our  OCR  complaint. 

We  found  that  OCR  did  not  have  firm  guidelines  in  judging 
discnmination,  m  suspension,  had  not  trained  their  officers  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  because  it  is  totally  interwoven  with 
school  dropout  and  push-out  problems  and  was  totally  naive  about 
why  discrimination  and  discipline  was  serious. 

They  have  not  developed  to  this  day  and  we  have  been  talking  to 
them  for  5  years,  as  advocates  of  a  firm  set  of  guidelines  on 
disciplmary  sanctions,  how  they  should  review  discipline.  They 
have  not  told  districts  what  they  expect  of  them  in  that  area,  what 
they  will  consider  discriminatory  actions.  They  have  not  again 
developed  a  model  code  which  would  get 'some  of  the  vagueness  out 
of  some  of  the  local  policies  and  practices  on  suspensions,  particu- 
larly those  which  we  find  affect  minority  youth  and,  again,  a 
handle  for  the  poverty  youth  who  are  not  minority  because  once 
you  have  good  policies,  you  have  them  across  the  school. 

So  I  would  recommend  that  you  take  a  good  look  at  what  the 
Office  of  Compliance  is  not  doing  as  well  as  doing  in  the  area  of 
disciplme.  It  is  about  time  we  had  some  help  from  the  Federal 
Government  m  that  respect. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  all  of  you  witnesses.  You 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

I  have  some  questions,  but  the  other  members  have  questioned 
you  thoroughlv,  so  I  will  withhold  my  questions  at  the  present 
time,  inasmuch  as  we  have  two  panels  vet  to  hear  from.  But  I  do 
want  to  compliment  all  of  you,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

Come  around. 

The  next  panel  represents  the  National  Educational  Association. 
We  have  three  witnesses  and  we  will  hear  from  you  first  Mr 
Bemie  Freitag. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Freitag.  Identify  yourself  and  proceed,  please. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Bemie  Freitag  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Presented  by 
Bernard  J.  Freitao.  NEA  Vice  President 

My  name  1«  Bernle  Frelcag,  Vlce-Prosld«nc  of  che  Naclonal  Educaclon 
Ataociacion.    Uncll  I  aaaumed  office  laac  Sepcember,  I  was  a  caacher  of 
English  and  German  ac  che  Council  Rock  High  School  in  Newcon,  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  been  a  caacher  for  21  years.    I  am  here  co  ceacify  as  a  ceacher  and 
an  officer  of  cha  NEA. 

*NEA  believea  chac  cheae  oversighc  hearings  are  very  Imporcanc.  We 
coDuend  you  for  caking  cima  co  look  ac  aecondary  educacion  in  America. 

I'm  going  CO  confine  my  remarks    coday  co  racher  broad  scscemencs 
abouc  che  proper  funccion  and  role  of  cha  inscicucion  of  public  secondary 
sducscion.    To  discuss  in  dspch  such  problems  ss  discipline,  clsss  size, 
snd'cescher  scress,  I  will  pressnc  co  you  chree  prsccicing  secondary 
csschsrs  who  sccompsny  me. 

I  believe  ic  is  clesr  chac  secondary  educacion  is  slivs  snd  well,  sod 
doing  a  remarkably  good  job  overall  deapice  auch  tncomplece,  srcificial 
meaaurea  as  SAT  acores.    Educacion  carriea  ouc  ics  mission  very  well  in 
che  fsce  of  enormous  obscaclss. 

Our  educscionsl  syscem  hss  crsdicionally  done  an  oucacanding  job, 
giving  more  educacion  co  a  greacer  percencage  of  our  cicisena  chan  in 
any  ocher  councry.    The  aucceas  of  our  syscem  of  governmenc  and  our  way 
of  life  is  dependenc  upon  che  ef fecciveness  of  our  public  educacion  system. 
Educacion  la  called  upon  co  prepare  children  co  face  life  and  co  provide 
skills  CO  make  people  produccive  cicUens.    Educacion  la  more  chan  booka, 
paper,  and  pencils.    Ic  is  learning  co  cake  orders  and  noc  gee  mad.  Ic 
is  learning  co  see!,  knowledge. 

Lec  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind  of  macuracion  chac  che  schools 
should  be  and  are  Imparcing  co  acuder.cs.    One  of  our  scaffers  told  me 
recencly  how  che  scudencs,  ceachera,  and  parencs  ac  Fc.  Hunt  High  School  in 
Fairfax  Councy,  Virginia  reacced  when  an  arsonisc  burned  the  school.  The 
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conmuntcy  gathered  at  large  mass  meetings.    Parents  and  students  told  the 
school  board  they  wanted  the  students  to  stay  together.    They  were  willing 
to  do  anything  to  preserve  the  Institution  of  Ft.  Hunt.     Students  and  teachers 
put  up  with  split  shifts  and  classes  running  Into  the  evening.  They 
attended  tvo    different  "enemy"  achoola.    Students  shared  the  basketball 
courts  with  rival  schools  so  that  they  could  practice.    The  band  had 
sxtra  practice  at  local  churchea.    You  can't  tell  me  that  these  people 
were  disenchanted  with  their  school.    They  fought  to  keep  It  alive. 

Total  community  support  la  also  Illustrated  by  the  Ft.  Hunt  experience. 
When  the  school  reopened  this  fall  the  entire  coinnunlty  turned  out  for 
"back  to  school  night."    Over  half  of  the  crowd  were  adults  who  didn't  have 
children  In  Ft.  Hunt. 

MoaC  people  like  their  local  public  school  and  the  teachers  In  It. 
Parents  clearly  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In  the  schools  their  children 
attend.    Ab  you  heard  In  previous  testimony,  the  latest  Gallop  poll  on 
education  showed  that  the  vast  majority  of  parents  like  both  the  teachers 
and  the  high  standards  In  their  children's  schools.     About  four-fifths  said 
they  would  not  send  their  children  to  a  different  school  If  they  had  the 
choice. 

Yet  many  people  have  reservations  about  "education  In  general." 
Publ^     education  does  a  very  acceptable  Job  In  the  local  school  and  parents 
seem  to  be  pleased.     But  somehow  %w  have  not  done  a  very  good  Job  helping 
people  to  understand  that  public  education  la  education  In  their  home  school, 
the  teachers  who  teach  their  children.     People  tend  to  be  suspicious  of 
Institutions  which  are    remote  or  undefined.     Somehow,  education  has  been 
undefined.    At  least  some  of  the  disenchantment  with  education  must  be 
attributed  to  the  111  defined  nature  of  education.    We,  as  well  as  Gallop, 
have  found  a  generalized  distrust  of  government  and  broad  Institutions, 
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more  marked  as  Che  distance  from  the  person  being  interviewed  is  increased. 

Many  sociologists  and  psychologists  suspect  that  we  are  seeing  many 
changes  in  traditional  institutions  like  marriage,  the  family,  and  the  role 
of  men  and  women.    Much  of  this  perceived  change  is  hard  to  document  since 
aorae  of  these  changes  have  occurred  rather  rapidly  in  a  short  period  of 
time.    Much  more  study  is  needed,  but  many  teachers  agree  with  these 
suspicions.    There  seem  to  be  changes  in  traditional  institutions. 

I  have  provided  the  Committee  with  several  copies  of  a  recent  NEA 
study  on  the  American  family.    The  study  is  well  worth  careful  consideration 
by  the  Committee.     I  have  attached  to  this  testimony  (Attachment  A)  the 
aunmary  of  the  section  dealing  with  family  change  and  stability.     It  is 
typical  of  the  literature  about  the  family:     it  finds  that  change  and 
stability  are  both  present.    There  is  definite  need  for  further  study  on 
many  of  the  issues. 

Many  assert  that  some  of  the  problem  with  changing  relationships  in 
the  family  is  the  "working  wife."    This  is  merely  a  sexist  attempt  to  describe 
a  problem  that  has  been  around  for  years.     I  really  doubt  that  the  traditional 
role  model  of  the  woman  staying  home  doing  the  knitting  and  caring  exclusively 
for  her  children  ever  really  existed.     In  early  America  women  worked  side  by 
side  with  men  in  the  fields.     During  the  World  Wars  women  did  "men's  work" 
and  were  away  from  families  for  extended  periods  each  day.  Now  the  economy 
dictates  that  both  partners  in  a  marriage  work  in  order  to  survive. 

Laws,  court  rulings,  and  school  and  public  policy  have  increasingly 
removed  from  schools  and  teachers  their  in  loco  parentis  roles  and  authority. 
Yet  in  many  cases  the  school  provides  the  only  real  continuity  in  a  child's 
life.    This  quasi-parental  role  often  occurs  by  default  because  of  wide- 
spread abrogation  of  parental  responsibility. 
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Many  teachers  do  an  effective  job  teaching  but  are  swamped  by  the 
emotional  strain  of  being  surrogate  parents.    Many  teachers  are  not  educationally 
or  psychologically  prepared  to  cope  with  being  aubstltutr  parents  for  children 
over  whom  they  have  limited  authority.     i  do  not  fault  teacher  education  for 
this,  but  I  do  question  If  It  Is  the  role  of  the  school  to  provide  this 
"service". 

The  Courolttee  heard  testimony  from  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  that  the  average  pupU/teacher  ratio  —  coamoaly  referred  to  as 
"class  size"  —  was  17.2  pupils  to  one  teacher.     I  find  that  figure  very 
hard  to  believe,     i  caught  In  a  school,  and  I  caught  German  which  usually 
has  smaller  classes.     I  rarely  had  a  class  of  17  students.    When  I  did,  It 
was  In  third  or  fourth  year  German.    When  I  taught  ninth  grade  English,  my 
classes  wete  always  above  thirty  (Attachment  B) .     I  Invite  you  to  ask 
my  colleagues  with  me  today  what  their  class  load  la. 

NEA  figures  on  actual  classroom  size  show  quite  a  different  story. 
An  NEA  research  study  (Attachment  c)  shows  that  the  mean  class  size  Is  25 
for  Junior  high  schools  and  24  for  senior  high  schools.    These  figures  are 
based  upon  classroom  teachers  only.    The  figure  excludes  special  education 
teachers,  counselors,  librarians,  nurses,  principals,  assistant  principals, 
resource  teachers,  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents.  Instructional 
specialists,  etc.     I  have  attached  the  cable  showing  our  data  on  class  size 
(Actachmenc  D). 

The  class  size  Issue  Is  Important  because  a  recent  study  by  Gene  Glasa 
and  others  on  class  size  (Attachment  E)  aay5  that  there  are  slight  Improvements 
In  achievement  when  class  size  declines  slightly.    But  there  Is  a  marked 
Improvement  when  there  Is  a  drastic  reduction  In  class  size.     If  Indeed 
classes  were  about  17  pupils,  students  would  receive  much  more  Individual 
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atteDtloD.  more  depth  In  evaluation,  and  a  better  education. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  two  very  Important  segments  of  the  class  size  study. 

"Our  conclusion  Is  that  average  pupil  achievement 
Increases  as  class  size  decreases.    The  typical 
schlevement  of  pupils  In  Instructional  groups  .^f 
15  and  fewer  Is  several  percentile  ranks  above 
that  of  pupils  In  classes  of  25  and  30." 

'»W«'ve  found,  too,  that  for  every  pupil  by  which 
clsss  size  Is  reduced  below  20,  the  class's 
aversge  achievement  Improves  substantially  more 
than  for  each  pupil  by  which  class  size  is  reduced 
between  30  and  20." 

The  diversity  of  the  figures  Is  very  Important.    If  indeed  classes 
consist  of  17  pupils  per  teacher,  we  can  expect  more  from  education.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  classes  are  around  24  as  our  data  show,  expectations 
must  be  different.    The  nub  of  the  Issue  Is  pupil  achievement. 

Teachers  have  worked  for  years  to  reduce  class  size.    Now  that  there 
is  a  slight  decline  In  the  number  of  children  In  school  and  class  size  has 
been  reduced  somewhat,  many  districts  are  reducing  the  percentage  of 
support  to  local  achools.    This  Is  a  time  to  alleviate  one  of  the  most 
basic  problems  with  public  education,  excessive  class  size,    it  Is  not  a 
time  to  be  penny  wise  snd  pound  foolish.    There  are  slightly  fever  students 
enrolled  In  school  now  than  4  years  ago.  so  now  Is  a  time  to  improve 
education  by  reducing  size  of  classes. 

Today's  teacher  Is  the  product  of  a  traditional  system  of  education; 
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she  or  he  moat  likely  teaches  within  a  school  system  that  fits  Itself  Into 
a  traditional  mode.    The  system  has  served  us  well  In  the  past.     But  the 
traditional  system  does  not  always  work  today.     It  breaks  down  when  the 
societal  conditions  within  which  It  was  designed  Co  function  no  longer  exist, 
or  exist  In  radically  altered  form.    When  society  changes,  our  systems  must 
change  In  the  way  they  deliver  services  to  our  fellow  citizens.    The  changes 
that  are  needed  must  be  worked  out  largely  by  loccl  people,  within  their 
own  coainunltles  and  their  own  schools,  dealing  with  the  real  conditions 
they  face  right  there,  where  education  really  takes  place.  In  their  own 
classrooms  between  their  teachers  and  their  children. 

We  are  most  pleased  and  grateful  that  you  are  holding  these  hearings 
to  Increase  your  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  affect  secondary 
education  today.    As  experts  In  legislation.  In  finding  answers  to  problems, 
we  believe  you  —  and  these  hearings  —  can  provide  a  major  opportunity  for 
Improvement  of  public  education  In  our  country. 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  you  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell,  a 
teacher  at  George  Washington  Junior  High  School  In  Alexandria.  Virginia; 
Lyn  Hendry,  a  teacher  at  Walt  Whitman  Senior  High  School  In  Bethesda, 
Maryland;  and  Phylll^,  Tltlebaum,  a  teacher  at  George  Westlngnouae  Junior 
High  School  In  New  York  City. 

These  teachers  are  prepared  to  bring  to  the  Committee  their  perceptions 
of  what  really  la  happening  In  our  secondary  schools  and  to  share  with  you 
their  Insights  on  possible  solutions  to  very  real  problems. 
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AmCHMENT  A 


THE  STA  TUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAAUL  Y: 
POUCIES.  FACTS.  OPINIONS.  AND  fSSUES 


SECTION  n.  ANALYZING  DEMOGRAPHICS  AND  TRENDS: 
MYTHS  AND  REALITIES  ABOUT  FAMILY 
CHANGE  AND  STABILITY 


Sumnury  and  Condudon 

In  some  respects,  the  American  family  has  changed.  Long-tenn  trend  data 
suggest  that  maniage,  divorce,  and  remarriage  rates  have  increased;  the  median  age 
of  first  marriage  has  shown  a  slight  rise,  especially  for  women;  more  adults  live 
alone;  more  mothers  work  outside  the  home;  family  size  is  decreasing;  and  marital 
events  are  compressed  into  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Other  changes  appear  to  be  occurring  but  are  difficult  to  document.  For 
example,  almost  aU  of  today's  children  live  with  at  least  one  parent;  and  the 
majority  of  children  live  with  both  natural  parents.  Whether  or  not  this  represents 
a  agnificant  departure  from  the  past  is  difficult  to  determine  from  available  data. 

The  changes  which  have  been  identified  and  documented  suggest  that  both 
change  and  stability  are  evident  in  the  American  family  system.  As  institutiops, 
both  marriage  and  the  family  continue  to  persist  and,  in  fact,  appear  to  be 
preferred  living  arrangements  for  adults  and  children.  As  processes,  marriage  and 
the  family  appear  to  be  undergoing  change. 

The  changes  selected  for  review,  however,  cannot  possibly  address  all  the 
changes  thought  to  have  occurred  or  to  be  occurring  in  the  American  family.  For 
example,  although  family  size  and  structure  are  changing,  it  is  difficult  to  assert 
the  cause  or  causes  of  these  changes  or  the  way  in  which  certain  factors-such  as 
urbanization  and  industrialization-have  influenced  the  changes.  Although  the 
role  of  women  is  changing,  it  is  too  soon  to  determine  whether  motherhood  is 
being  accepted  as  an  episode  in  a  woman's  life  rather  than  as  her  life's  work. 
Further,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  motherhood  as  episodic  will  permanent- 
ly change  family  structure  or  in  what  ways.  The  economic  and  child-socializing 
ftinctions  of  the  family  may  be  changing,  but  the  effect  of  this  possible  change  on 
the  intimate  relationships  within  the  family  context  is  unclear. 

Much  more  study  is  required  toward  the  end  of  better  understanding  the 
family  system,  how  well  it  performs  its  traditional  responsibilitoes,  and  to  what 
extent  it  niay  or  may  not  be  undergoing  change.  Great  attention  has  beeii  focused 
on  family  income,  for  example,  as  if  the  amount  of  income  and  the  principal  wage 
earner  were  determinants  of  certain  famUy  processes  or  problems.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  way  in  which  income  exerts  influence  on  mdividual  fainihes  and 
family  members,  the  real  deprivations  families  experience,  and  the  relative  depn- 
vations  they  feel.  Much  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manner  m  which  fami- 
Ues  spend  the  income  they  have,  to  the  kinds  of  opportunities  they  seize,  and  to 
the  types  of  services  they  purchase. 

A  second  set  02  questions  for  study  involves  family  roles.  The  specific  activi- 
ties of  adults  and  children  ii^de  tiie  family  and  in  other  institutions,  the  amount 
of  time  family  members.spend  together  and  in  separate  activities,  the  satisfaction 
family  members  derive  ^m  the  activities,  and  the  degree  to  which  family  mem- 
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Son  °'  Pe«onal  freedom  are  all  areas  that  need  further  examina- 


Although  cultural  diversity  is  widely  acl<nowiedged,  family  diversity  is  less 
well  understood.  Educators  need  to  become  more  aware  of  the  similarities  and  the 
ditferences  among  famiUes  and  within  and  across  class,  ethnic,  and  racial  groups. 

Human  sexual  development  and  sexual  behavior  are  important  to  the  study 
of  the  family.  Sexual  behavior  in  and  out  of  marriage,  patterns  of  romantic 
encounters,  sexual  differentiation,  and  patterns  of  prolonged  or  transient  love 
relationships  need  to  be  studied  if  a  complete  understanding  of  sex  in  family  and 
social  hving  is  to  be  achieved.  ^ 

Patterns  of  child-care  arrangements  have  only  recently  been  seriously 
examined.  Much  more  attention  could  be  directed  to  the  kinds  of  child  care 
available;  variations  in  child  care  across  time  and  within  families;  external  influ- 
ences, such  as  the  school,  upon  children;  and  the  compatibility  or  conflict  between 
the  socialization  practices  of  the  family  and  of  other  institutions. 

Great  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  linkage  between  family  behavior 
and  social  behavior  in  other  areas  of  society.  For  instance,  while  some  institutions 
may  attempt  to  help  resolve  family  problems,  in  so  doing  they  may  actually 
contribute  to  family  difficulties.  Some  family  behaviors  may  be  considered  bene- 
ficial to  preserving  individual  families,  but  such  behaviors  may  be  at  great  cost  to 
the  individual  and  to  society. 


Copyright  ©  1979  by  the 
National  Education  Association 
All  Rights  Reserved 
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ATTACHMENT  B 

The  following  average  pupil  teacher  ratios  (class-size)  are  found  at 
Council  Rock  High  School,  Newton,  Pennsylvania. 


English  28.1 

Mathematics  28.9 

Science  24.8 

Foreign  Language  25.6 

Industrial  Arts  20.4 

Fine  Arts  21.9 

Special  Education  6.9 


Most  classes  are  larger  than  the  average  because  there  is  a  program 
to  provide  students  with  special  problems  a  more  Intense  education.  There 
are  no  more  than  20  students  in  any  of  these  classes.    Normal  class  load 
for  each  teacher  is  30  to  35  pupils  per  class. 
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CLASS  SIZE 

Ihc  mcaji  class  sj^c  ib  24.  with  mean  clais  sizes  o\  11  tor  kindergarten  (two  classes  per 
ilay>.  24  for  self-contained  classes.  28  for  ieam-teach»rjj{  classes  (three  teachers  with 
84  siudenls).  and  24  for  departmerjtalized  classes  (five  classes  with  a  total  ot  120 
vtudcntsK 


Responses  from  the  Demographic  Subgroups 


Siudcni  (luoltmcni 


NuMh.  Suuih- 


KlNOtRGARTlN  OR  PRt  klSDJ  RU  HR  rtN 
flASSltSl  ^^flL^m  reiponUjni;  \    j 

Mrjn  numtwi  oi  ibwi  .    i 

M<4n  numbci  u(  nuJenii 
pf'tUu   22 

$EL^-^•0^fTAI^^:D  CLASS- te*ih  the  umr 
tfuJcfiii  aJJ  Of  a  uinilitsfll  pai  i  of 

tiw  Jjy  f  ^crnni  irtpftndjrtg. i   )\ 

Mean  numb«t  oi  »ui)tnii    24 

TLAM  TEACmhtr.  Sm  AT10N-oi«  ot  more 

other  lucheri  leach  a  puup  of  iiu- 

d«nli  for  a  npHtlant       ui  ihc 

«l*)r  fhncvnt  mpondjni.)    ^ 

Mtm  number  ul  icachcn    j 

Mean  number  oi  ttudeni} 
pet  icichei  

DEPARTMENTALIZED  SITUATION-  l»ch 
imrai  cUuei  u/  djrrcrcni 
Mutknii  ( Percen;  inpondJnc)  

Mean  number  ol  clasKi  

M«aa  number  oi  tiutknii 
p*i  diM  


OTHER  (Percent  rei|ionilinK.) , 


MEAN  NUMBER  OF  PlPILS  PtR 
CLASS  
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CLASS  SIZE  AND  LEARNING 

-new  interpretahon  of  fhe  research  lilerafure 


Class  si/c  cunlinuc*  lo  be  an  inipor- 
lant,  Mjmclimcs  an  cmolional.  i*- 
$uc  for  cduculorv  In  Ihc  November 
1978  issue  of  Ihc  fhi  Delta  Kappan. 
NEA  Prcsldcnl  John  R>or  was  quoted 
as  snsin^  Ihdl  uage*  and  class  si/c  were 
prinury  slrlke  issues  this  >car. 

Kor  decades,  Icachers.  adniiniilra- 
lors.  ;ind  cducaJional  researchers  h.ive 
been  ai  odd*  about  svhether  pupils  in 
fati  learn  mure  in  smaller  classes. 
Teachers  have  geiicrallv  believed  v^ilh 
deep  cunvielion  lhai  smaller  etasses  are 
bcllrr  for  learning.  A  few  rescarehers 
have  argued  Ihnt  small  eldsses  are  not 
better,  or  at  least  that  empirical  studies 
di>  not  '^how  that  the>  are  better. 

An  atmosphere  of  distrust  has  hung 
over  the  eontrovcrsy.  Rc^earehers  have 
suspcetcd  privatelv  that  the  teaehers* 
position  un  the  question  h:is  been  self- 
serving.  Teachers  have  thought  that 
researchers  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
variables  in  teaching  that  are  impor- 
tant. 

Researehers  have  produced  doiens 
of  studies  on  the  relationship  between 
eliisv  si/e  and  achievement.  Scholars 
have  compiled  and  reviewed  the  litera- 
ture repeatedly.  Some  reviews,  such  as 
one  done  in  Australia  in  1974.'  fell 
witha  t>iud:  "There  docs  not  appear  to 
be  one  optimum  class  size.  The  size 
depends  on  the  particular  teacher,  the 
particular  aims,  the  particular  set  of 
students, and  the  particular  time."  The 
lengthy  report  of  Ryan  and  Green- 
field' supports  ihis  canclusion  and  goes 
on  to  state  that  class  si7C  research  has 
suffered  because  it  has  failcri  to  adc- 


qualeU  control  the  mo>t  important 
variable  in  the  studies— the  quality  of 
teaching 

A  recent  study  by  the  Educational 
Research  Service'  (which  received 
front  page  coverage  in  the  Ju'y  30. 
197R, edition oftheAVw  York  Times), 
ended  with  bad  news  for  teachers; 

Enisling  research  findings  dki  not  sup- 
port the  conlenlion  that  sniAller  elasseswill 
of  themselves  result  In  greater  academic 
achicvcmeni  gain*  for  pupils 

Few  ifan)  pupil  bcnefiti  can  be  e«pe<:tcd 
From  rcdueing  class  si/c  iFicachcrs  contin- 
ue to  use  the  s,inie  insiruetional  methods 
and  procedures  in  the  smaller  classes  that 
they  used  in  the  larger  classes. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  gone  back 
to  the  literature  on  class  size  and 
achievement  with  improved  methods 
of  integrating  the  results  of  many 
different  studies.  This  investigation 
has  produced  new  and  exciting  find- 
ings  from  old  data. 

A  four  months'  literature  search 
turned  up  nearly  gO  studies  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement;  these  studies  dated  back 
as  far  as  1900  and  involved  rnore  than 
900.000  pupils.  The  studies  had  been 
published  in  well-known  academic 
journals,  out-of-the-way  magazines, 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  not  at  all;  many  had 
been  conducted  for  doctoral  disserta- 
tions. 

We  collected  about  half  &g^in  as 
many  studies  as  any  previous  reviewers 
had.  We  also  included  studies  (Icis 
than  a  dozen)  of  the  effects  of  tutoring 
in  very  small  groups  of  one,  two,  or  a 


few  pupils.  Kur  our  purpose.  Class  si^C 
was  defined  as  the  number  of  pupils 
being  taught  by  a  single  toucher. 

Embedded  in  these  studios  v^ere 
nearly  1,000  comparisons  of  the 
achievement  of  pupils  in  larger  and 
smaller  classes  A  study  would  bc 
reporting  1 2  comparisons  in  our  tcrnn. 
for  example,  if  it  cotnpjrcd  the  seurei 
of  classes  of  15.  20.  and  25  pupils  on 
four  subtests  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test 

The  studies  presented  us  with  an 
"apples-orjngcs"  problem:  They  ex- 
pressed their  results  on  a  variety  of 
scales— grade  equivalent:.,  percentile 
rankings,  etc.— that  were  not  compara- 
ble. Consequently,  we  had  to  reduce 
the  nearly  1,000  comparisons  to  points 
we  call  achiexement  advantagifs  on  a 
common  statistical  scale,  the  ;  score 
scale  * 

Once  we  had  converted  all  the  com- 
parisons to  achievement  advantage  sta- 
tistics, we  could  convert  them  once 
again  to  a  scale  that  would  have  more 
meaning  to  readers  of  our  study.  For 
example,  in  this  article,  all  oimparl- 
sons  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentile  rankings  and  grade  equiva- 
lents. 

In  developing  this  method  of  com- 
paring results  of  studies  that  had  been 
conducted  in  different  circumstances, 
we  were  trying  to  capitali7C  ot^  the  full 
power  of  modern  statistical  methods  to 
arrange  information  and  discern  it* 
meaning.  In  spite  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  method,  it  seems  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  narrative  .style  that 
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chjrjcicri/cJ  prc\ioU\  tcmcms  oI  re- 
search on  tl.iw  \i/c  jiid  jthic\crncni 

When  uc  talhed  and  .inaU/oJ  ihc 
rc\ull\  of  the  hundrcdx  of  cumparistinx 
in  ihc  HO  siudicx.  y\c  ^»und  ih.il  m) 
pcrccni  ol'  ihcm  Hivorcd  \ni.»ll  da\\c\ 
Bjii  mjn)  ol'  ihc  con»pjri\on\  ucrc 
between  clj\\C\  ol  .itxjui  2^  pupif\  jnd 
cijksrv  of  .itHiut  Vi  U'c  h:id  lo  \i\\^c 
pr«»pcr  jiviiuni  of  ihc  rcbiumfchip  of 
the  Ni/c  of  ihc  snit'llcr  i,|j\s'\  jchicvc- 
mcnl  jdvjnl.)i:c  lu  the  j4:iujI  numbers 
of  pupiU  in  ihc  \mjllcr  and  Ijrgcr 
clji\cs  When  uc  did  s.i  and  jIhi 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  %ophK- 
licjlcd  methods  of  djtj  jn.il>  \ib  not 
jvjiljblc  lo  pre\  iou\  tc\ icwcr\.  j  more 
complete  picture  (xhoun  in  Kigurc  I) 
en)e'jt**<l  of  ihe  reblionship  betuccn 
cljs\  M/c  jnd  jchievement 

The  jggrcgjtcd  finding!*  shown  in 
figure  I  cjn  be  expressed  m  wordi  in 
vrverjl  Imagine  that  a  t>pical 

pupil  in  .1  lypic.il  \l;iN\  ul  M)  wi>re»  a'. 
Ihc  SOth  pcrtci;!ilc  (ic  .  the  median) 
of  itn  ach»C\cnicnt  iai.  Ihc  same  pu> 
pil.  liupht  in  .1  group  of  20.  Mould  h.ive 
.-stored  ,u  the  S^ih  percentile;  in  a 
group  of  I  S.  at  thf?  SSth  percentile;  m  a 
group  of  1 0.  al  Ihe  65th  pcrtenlile.  and 
in  a  group  of  S  al  ihe  74th  percentile. 
A  pupil  in  a  group  of  40.  then.  Mould 
score  N  percentile  ranks  Itigiier  if 
laughl  in  a  group  of  5  pupils. 

l.el\  take  an  additional  example  A 
fifth-grade  pupil  in  a  clafs  of  40  mrghl 
be  expected,  on  the  average,  lo  gain  10 
grade-cquivaleiii  months  in  a  s<huol 
year  on  a  standardized  achievemeni 
lest.  The  averajfe  pupil  in  a  clavs  of  10 
uould  be  expected  to  gain  14.5 
munthi.  and  the  average  pupil  in  a 
class  of  5  wrould  be  expected  to  ^^in 
ir.ore  than  1 7  grade-eq jivalenl 
months  These  and  other  relationships 
are  summarized  :n  Trble  1. 

After  we  had  drawn  Ihe  comparisons 
in  percentile  ranks  and  grade  equiva- 
lents. »e  sorted  thcae  data  into  various 
iubcategjrin.  such  as  subject  matter 
tested,  pupil  level,  and  date  of  study. 
We  found  ih^il  »  leialionship  between 
cl4S)»  size  and  achievement  was  slightly 
stronger  in  secondary  school  than  in 
elementary  school.  The  relationships 
seemed  nearly  ihe  wmc  for  reading, 
mathematic*^.  and  language. 

Through  this  procrss.  we  discovered 
why  curlier  reviewer,  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  no  relationship  be- 

AFfUL-MAV  liTt 


tween  class  si/e  -nu  achie\cment  exis- 
ted The  strength  of  the  rehitionship 
varied  greati)  depending  on  when  the 
re\eurch  wan  conducted  and  how  well 
it  was  designed. 

Research  d«ine  before  l*)4()  shu*s 
virtuiill)  no  correlation  bctHeen  class 
si/e  and  achievement.  These  studies 


The  resaafch  reported  in  this  land- 
mark study  it  of  greet  signiricanoe  to 
teachers.  Many  policymakers  and  other 
researchers,  using  less  sophisticated 
methodologies,  are  ciaiming  that  class 
sue  IS  relatively  unimportant  to  pupil 
growth.  That  argurTN..jt  can  now  be  put 
to  rest  This  research  demonstrates  that 
smailer  classes  do  have  a  positive  rela- 
tionship to  student  achievement. 

The  authors*  intention  to  do  hjrther 
research  on  smaller  classes  Is  encour- 
aging. Questions  about  the  process  ol 
►earning,  teacher  mofai«,  student  activi- 
ties, and  new  Insiructional  techniques  in 
smaJter  classes  are  very  Important.  In 
this  study,  the  authors  do  deal  with 
those  factors  but  limit  themselves  to 
analyzing  scores  Irom  achievement 
tests.  Thai  narrow  measure  is.  ol 
course,  only  one  of  several  possible 
Indications  of  students'  growth. 

The  authors  find  only  small  differ- 
encee  in  achievement  between  classes 
of  20  and  40  pupils,  while  classes  that 
contain  fewer  than  20  students  differ 
greatly  from  larger  classes.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  however,  II 
school  boards  were  to  use  these  data  lo 
argue.  "Since  we  cannot  afford  to  get 
classes  below  20.  they  might  as  well  be 
at  40."  This  would  be  a  simplistic  an- 
swer to  a  complex  question  that  affects, 
through  the  schools,  the  whole  society. 
Sucn  public  leadera.  to  act  responsibly, 
should  help  their  communities  under- 
stand that  quality  of  schooling  Is  mea- 
sured in  many  ways.  Small  daeaes  pro- 
duce superior  resulU  on  all  dimensions. 
Furthermore,  as  all  teachers  know,  the 
smetl  differences  in  achievement  may 
be  very  Important  to  the  pupHs  in- 
volved. 

It  is  Important  that  policy  mrkera, 
such  as  legisiatora  and  achool  board 
members,  and  school  administrators  be 
made  aware  of  the  findings  reported  In 
this  artlclo.  Association  members  can 
get  singf?  reprinta  free  by  writing  to  the 
NEA-lPO  information  Center,  1201  i6ih 
St..  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036.  We 
•ocourag*  teachers  to  share  this  Infor- 
mation with  those  *«jho  make  the  final 
decisions  about  daaa  size. 

—Robert  McClure.  NBA  Intlructfon 
*nd  Prof9S»iontil  O^vetopmBnl. 


Vicrr  less  well  devigneU  ih.in  those 
dun?  later,  and  relatively  few  of  ihem 
dealt  with  classes  of  fewer  than  15, 
I  urthcrmore,  researchers  who  met  our 
%i:uidards  for  experimental  control  by 
equaling  ihe  pupili  in  the  larger  and 
sm.ilicr  classes  before  insti  uction 
fount!  a  sir«>ng  relationship  between 
class  si/e  and  achievement,  [\\o\c  who 
did  not  meet  our  standardv  failed  lu 
liniJ  the  rehilionship  In  fact.  I  igure  I 
Is  based  on  the  ncati)  UX)  controlled 
comparisons  (from  the  studies  with  the 
best  research  designs)  of  achievement 
in  larger  and  snialler  classes 

Our  conclusion  is  ihal  average  pu- 
pil achievement  inercaves  ,is  si/e 
decreases  The  typicjl  achievement  of 
pupils  in  instructional  groups  of  I  5  and 
fewer  is  several  pertcniilc  ranks  above 
that  of  pupils  in  clavscs  of  25  and  .10. 
This  newl)  documenleil  relationship 
between  class  size  and  achievement 
contradicts  previously  published  re- 
views of  research,  who«  authors  imin- 
tained  that  reducing  class  si/e  would 
not  result  in  greater  achievement 

We  found,  too,  that  for  every  pupil 
by  which  class  size  is  reduced  below 
20.  the  class's  average  achievement  im- 
proves substantially  niore  than  for  each 
pupil  by  which  cLv*k  size  i.s  reduced 
between  30  and  20. 

Although  we  can  expect  ihri  on  the 
aver,igc,  reducing  cluss  si/e  will  in- 
crease pupil  achievement,  this  im- 
provement will  not  ncccji.sarily  result  in 
every  case.  Instances  of  subsUintially 
larger  classes'  outperforming  smaller 
classes  hJtve  been  recorded,  although 
they  .ire,  of  course,  less  common  than 
the  converse  finding.  Researchers 
must  lake  account  of  what  actually 
occurs  in  iinaller  classes:  the  instruc- 
tional procedures  used,  ihe  beliefs  and 
capabilities  of  teachers,  the  demon- 
strated abilitici  and  backgrounds  of 
pupils,  thn  subject  matter,  and  the  like. 
These  ultimately  determine  whether 
the  potential  for  increased  learning 
thai  smaller  classes  create  will  be  reil- 
i/ed. 

The  conclusions  reported  here  have 
m?ny  imporUni  implications  for  edu- 
cation. They  tupport  the  widely  held 
belief  that  students  in  smaller  classes 
achieve  more.  Previously  published  re- 
views have  not  supported  this  com- 
monscnsc  relationship.  The  statistical 
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confirmalion  presenlcd  here  require* 
tchool  people  10  find  answen  lo  many 
que&tioni  of  leaching  practice  and  edu- 
cational policy.  . 

It  ii  impossible  to  consider  class  size  of  outcomes  «g»inst  costs  becomes  a 
without  considering  finances.  One  ma-    question     values.  The  daU  prewn led 


Glass  and  Mar)  Lcc  Smiih.  (The  rcf- 
crcnceji  at  the  end  of  the  article  provide 
more  information  abt>ul  the  report.) 
The  Project  is  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  is  bused  at 
the  Kar  West  Laboratory  for  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Development.  Re- 
searchers on  the  project  plan  to  study 
the  teaching-learning  process  in  ele- 
mentary school  through  a  collaborative 
team  of  teachers  and  teacher  educa-  . 
tors.  During  the  coming  years,  the 
project  will  undertake  the  following 
activities: 

•  Further  analyses,  thi^  time  of 
studic.  of  the  relationship  between 
class  size  and  teacher  morale,  pupil 
attitudes,  and  classroom  process, 
most  justifiable  in  the  primary  grades.  •  An  investigation  of  how  schools 
to  get  more  students  ofT  lo  a  good  presently  reduce  pupil-teacher  ratios 
by  employing  aides,  grouping,  and  oth- 
er means. 


start. 

In  the  end,  however,  any  weighing 


jor  implication  of  our  findings  ts  that 
increasing  class  size  just  lo  save  money 
can  cause  pupils  to  learn  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  achievement  appears  to 
increase  dramatically  only  when  clau 
size  drops  below  20.  Giving  all  teach- 
ers classes  of  1 5  for  the  full  tchool  day 
would  be  very  expensive. 

School  districts  should  consider  sev* 
eral  alternatives.  Some  have  attempted 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  per 


here  show  a  clear  relationship  between 
reduced  class  size  and  increased 
achievement.  What  value  does  the 


•  A  study  of  what  happens  when 
class  size  is  reduced  experimentally 
and  teachers  are  given  support  to  Uke 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Teach- 
ers and  researchers,  using  quantiutive 


school  place  on  a  particular  magnitude    and  descriptive  techniques,  will  de- 


of  improved  achievement* 

School  people  should  also  consider 
other  possible  outcomes  of  reducing 
class  size  and  the  value  they  place  on 
these.  Class  siic  may  be  related  to  such 
factors  «  teacher  satisfaction,  oppor- 
tunity for  individualized  instruction. 


teaching  adult  for  at  least  part  of  the  opportunity  for  peer  '^-^hmg  and  d  s- 

day  by  employing  reading  ipecialisti,  cussion  among  studenU,  opportunity 

for  cximple.  or  additional  teachers  for  for  enriching  the  jj"*" 

the  periods  when  reading  and  mathe-  rate  of  student  failure,  and  the  hlcc. 

matlo  arc  Uught.  Many  schools  use  We  are  now  doing  a  statistical  review 


scribe  changes  in  the  process  of  in- 
struction that  occur  when  clau  size  is 
reduced. 

We  hope  that  the  report  of  findings 
presented  here  will  encourage  future 
research  on  how  the  quality  of  school- 
ing can  be  improved.  □ 
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8     K  _   .    j.^^^j  program.  We  need  to  study  hosv 

instruction  can  be  changed  when  class 
size  is  reduced.  We  need  to  consider 
what  help  teachers  will  need  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that 
smaller  classes  afford. 


use  a  staggered  reading  schedule:  part 
of  the  class  comes  early  for  a  reading 
period  and  other  uudcnts  slay  late. 
Thus  students  spcnJ  at  least  part  of 
their  time  in  snutl-cliss  conditions. 

School  people  might  also  learn  to 
u^e  small-class  instruction,  if  not  con- 
sistently, then  at  least  where  there  may 
be  the  greatest  need  or  greatest  bene- 
fit. Sm.ill  classes  have  often  been  used 
for  remedial  instruction  programs, 
whine  students  need  more  individual 
attention.  Small  classes  ma>  also  be 
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STATEMENT  OF  BERNIE  FREITAG,  VICE  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Freitag.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Bemie 
Freitag.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  until  I  assumed  office  last  September,  I  taught  English  and 
P^''^^^^^  Council  Rock  High  School  in  Newton.  Pa.,  which 
has  3,200  students  in  grades  9  through  12. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  21  years.  I  am  here  to  testify  as  a 
teacher  and  as  an  officer  of  the  NEA. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  entire 
prepared  statement. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  your  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FRErrAG.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  at  least  point  out  one  of  the  areas  of  concern.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics  that  the  average  pupil-teacher  ratio,  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  class  size,  but  is  certainly  not  the  same  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  teachers,  was  17.2  pupils  to  one  teacher.  I  find  that 
figure  very  hard  to  believe. 

As  a  teacher  of  German,  which  usually  has  smaller  classes,  I 
rarely  had  a  class  of  17  students  and  when  I  did,  it  was  in  third  or 
fourth  year  German.  When  I  taught  ninth  grade  English,  my 
classes  were  always  above  30.  I  invite  you  to  ask  my  colleagues 
here  today  what  their  classload  is  now. 

NEA  figures  on  actual  classroom  teachers  show  quite  a  different 
stoiy.  An  NEA  research  studv  shows  that  the  mean  class  size  is  25 
for  junior  high  schools  and  24  for  senior  hirfi  schools.  These  figures 
are  based  upon  classroom  teachers  only.  The  figure  excludes  spe- 
cial education  teachers,  counselors,  librarians,  nurses,  principals, 
assistant  principals,  resource  teachers  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  instructional  specialists,  et  cetera.  I  have  attached 
the  table  showing  our  data  on  class  size. 

Even  these  figures  are  misleading  because  they  are  an  average.  I 
have  attached  a  statement  of  the  actual  average  class  size  for 
academic  areas  in  my  school.  Council  Rock  High  School  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  I  might  mention,  too,  that  those  figures  come  down  a 
little  low  because  it  has  been  an  agreement  of  the  staff*  in  my 
school  for  years  that  in  order  to  give  the  best  help  to  students  who 
need  it  most,  certain  sections  would  be  limited  to  20  and  the  other 
teachers  on  the  staff*  would  agree  to  take,  then,  a  larger  than 
normal  number  of  students  within  their  clcisses. 

The  class  size  issue  is  important  because  a  recent  study  by  Gene 
Glass  and  others  on  class  size  says  that  there  are  slight  improve- 
ments in  achievement  when  class  size  declines  slightly.  But  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  when  there  is  a  drastic  reduction  in  class 
size.  If  indeed  classes  were  about  17  pupils,  students  would  receive 
much  more  individual  attention,  more  depth  in  evaluation  and  a 
better  education. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  two  very  important  segments  of  the  class 
size  study: 

_Our  conclusion  is  that  average  pupil  achievement  increases  as  class  size  decreases 
The  typical  achievement  of  pupils  in  instructional  groups  of  15  and  fewer  is  several 
percentile  ranks  above  that  of  pupils  in  classes  of  25  andSO 
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We've  found,  too,  that  for  every  pupil  bv  which  class  size  is  reduced  below  20,  the 
class'  average  achievement  improves  substantially  more  than  for  each  pupil  by 
which  class  size  is  reduced  between  30  and  20. 

The  diversity  of  the  figures  is  very  important.  If  indeed  classes 
consist  of  17  pupils  per  teacher,  we  can  expect  more  from  educa- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  classes  are  around  24  as  our  data  show, 
expectations  must  be  different.  The  nub  of  the  issue  is  pupil 
achievement. 

Teachers  have  worked  for  years  to  reduce  class  size.  Now  that 
there  is  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  children  in  school  and 
class  size  has  been  reduced  somewhat,  niany  districts  are  reducing 
the  percentage  of  support  to  local  schools.  This  is  a  time  to  allevi- 
ate one  of  the  most  basic  problems  with  public  education,  excessive 
class  size.  It  is  not  a  time  to  be  pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  There 
are  slightly  fewer  students  enrolled  in  school  now  than  4  years  ago, 
so  now  is  a  time  to  improve  education  by  reducing  size  of  classes. 

Today's  teacher  is  the  product  of  a  traditional  system  of  educa- 
tion; she  or  he  most  likely  teaches  within  a  school  system  that  fits 
itself  into  the  traditional  mode.  The  system  has  served  us  well  in 
the  past.  But  the  traditional  system  does  not  always  work  today. 

It  breaks  down  when  the  societal  conditions  within  which  it  was 
designed  to  function  no  longer  exist,  or  exist  in  a  radically  altered 
form.  When  society  changes,  our  systems  must  change  in  the  way 
they  deliver  services  to  our  fellow  citizens.  The  changes  that  are 
needed  must  be  worked  out  largely  by  local  j>eople,  within  their 
own  communities  and  their  own  schools,  dealing  with  the  real 
conditions  they  face  right  there,  where  education  really  takes 
place,  in  their  own  classrooms  between  their  teachers  and  their 
children. 

We  are  most  pleased  and  grateful  that  you  are  holding  these 
hearings  to  increase  your  understanding  of  the  conditions  that 
affect  secondary  education  today.  As  experts  in  legislation,  in  find- 
ing answers  to  problems,  we  believe  you— and  these  hearings— can 
provide  a  major  opportunity  for  improvement  of  public  education 
in  our  country. 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  to  you:  Ms.  Grace  Hendry,  a  teacher  at 
Walt  Whitman  Senior  High  School,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Ms.  Mary 
Hatwood  Futtrell,  teacher,  George  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Ms.  Phyllis  Titlebaum,  teacher  at  George  Westing- 
house  Junior  High  School  in  New  York  City  is  ill  and  could  not  be 
here  as  planned. 

These  teachers  are  prepared  to  bring  to  the  committee  their 
perceptions  of  what  is  really  happening  in  our  secondary  schools 
and  to  share  with  you  their  insights  to  possible  solutions  to  very 
real  problems. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  and  identify  yourself. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mary  Hatwood  Futtrell  follows:] 
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PwtPARiD  Statement  or  Mahy  Hatwood  FVitrkll.  Tkacheh,  Giorgk 
Washington  Junior  High  School,  Alkandru,  Va. 

9:30  a.m. Raybum  Bulldii« 

OONGTOSSMAN  FEHKINS  AND  DISnNGUISHEZ)  mms  QT  THE 

OH  BE  SMUB  OF  SEOOMMFY  EDUCATION. 

I  AM  A  BUSDES  EaXXnCN  TEACHER  Wra  SKEEN  ^EAW  OASSFOM 
KAhaujalCE  IN  THE  AU3MNDRIA  CTIY  PUBUC  SCWa  SCTEM.        TEAfflDC  EX- 

vmmx,  iNcuuTEs  graces  7-12. 

CURING  THE  LAST  16  TEARS,  I'VE  HAD  THE  OPKHOUNIIY  TD  WOCH  OR 
PIBUC  SOCCLS  00  THROUGH  A  MOOAD  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  CURRICULA  CHANGES. 
IN1963,  MSfFECTTEAR  AS  A  TEACHER,  I  SIWOED  COT  IN  A  OOMl^IELY  SEGRE- 
GATED  S(H30L.    1965  SAW  «  TRANSFERRED  TD  A  lESEGRBGAlED  SC^ 
HAffllNGnw  Hlffl  SCHDOL.    DURING  THE         U  YEARS,  Gtf  (HANGED  FlOl  A  Hra 
SODX  TD  A  SEOOMlARy  SODOL  AN)  FINALLY  TD  ITS  CURRENT  SEAUB  AS  A  JIWIDR 
HKHSOCOL.    SDOEEN  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  HAVE         SEEN  M  00 
raOM  A  aWPiriELY  SEOBGATED  SCaXX-  TD  a  DEaXSREGMEO  OW  TD  A  IESEGRBGA3ED 

saxxL  vm  sexsregatb)  classes. 

MY  experiences  AS  A  OASSROCM  TEACHER  HAVE  FDR  THE  MBT  PART  ffiEN  VERY 
raWARDDC.    rVE  BEEN  UWYTD  HAVE  OOOOaASSES,  AN  ACBQUA^ 
HAinaALS  AN)  EQynMNT  (EVEN  THXXH  UE  ARE  RATHER  CRAWBD  NOW  THAT  VB  HAVE 
TOT  1500  ffiVENlH  AN)  ETGfflH  GRACERS  INTO  A  SCHXL  WERE  \E  HAVE  PIEVIDUSLY 
ONLY  HAD  U00.120(J.   BUT  AS  A  OASSROCM  TEAfflER,  A  TEACHER  WD  IS  A  PART 
OF  THE  TOrCAL  ENVDOMNT  AND  NTT  JUST  A  CUSSHDOtMy  VIBMB/OPINICNS  ARE 
ODUSED  BY  VBAT         (K  ARDttD  «  AN)  BY  WAX  IS 

Sram.    IN  PREPARATION  TOR  THIS  OCCASION  TDMY,  I  TAUED  WITH  TEACHERS 
»  MY  SMJOL  AN)  ?C-1BERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRBCIORS  OF  THE  VIRCINIA  EDOCA- 
tlDN  ASSOCIATION   (Aa  OF  WM  ARE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS)  REPRESENIINC 
1EACHE3S  THROUGHOUT  THE  CU>  DOMINION. 
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KIM  «  TO  HICHLIGHltoC  OF  THE  OTJCS  WaOi  ARE  PART  OF  A  TOPICAL 
SCBXL  my  AS  SEEN  THHDUM  THE  EffiS     OF  MANY  TEACHERS— NOT  JUST  IN 
AIZXANXOA.  BOr  IN  MANY  SCHOX  DISIRICIS. 

♦WIEDANCE;    SEVERAL  STUHNIS  ARRIVE  lAE  TO  O^;  EXPRESS  RESE^ 
WEN  ASKED  WHTHEV  ARE  UOE  AND/OR  HAVE  NO  PASS.    SnMNES  WMCTC  THE 
HAIXS  OR  JUST  HANGING  our  OHEY  FUN  \«n«  AIMINISIRAIORS ,  TEAOOS  OR 
KKTKSB  ARE  SKmn)HEACH)H»  THE  AREA).    TOO  MUCH  NOISE  AND  CONFUSION 
Hi  the  H/OIS  BEIHEEN  OASSES 

**DISCIPLnC:    STUDENIS  ARE  DISRUPTIVE;  SHOW  RESEWMNT  \i«EN  DISCIPLIIED; 
TMX  Wrm  PAROUS  VHO  INDICAIE  THAT  THEY  CAN'T  OR  WON'T  DO  ANmiNGr- 

scjcmcs  wm-  teil  teaoer  not  to  call  again,  shjisnis  wiii  say,  "cail 

Iff  PARENIS,  THEY  AREN'T  GOING  TO  OR  CAN'T  DO  ANnHING." 

**PAPERWD!K:    FORB  TO  Fni- OUT— CLASS  GaurnS--MK  K3IM5--aASS  03^^ 
PAPERS;  AIL  DUE  YECTJOVCIf  EVEN  THOUGH  \E  GOT  THEM  TODAY. 

**LAaC  OF  RESPECT  FtH  TEAOERS  AS  WEIL  AS  FOR  EACH  OTHER;  NO  FEAR  OF  AEMUIffl- 
MOTFKMAEMINISIRAIDRS/PARHIIS.    TmCAL  AnXTUIE:    NO  ONE  TEULS  WiAT 
TO  DO  OR  I'lL  TEU.  MY  PAREMIS,  AND  THEY  WIU-  DEAL  WUH  YOU. 

**FIGHIS:    BREAK  UP  FIGHK-TEACHERS  SHEM  TO  OCT  AS  MANY  UOCS  AS  THE  FI(HII^ 

**aASS  WORK:    ATmUEE  IS  TOO  OFTEN  TO  WOJK  WfflN  THEY  "FEEL  UKE  IT';  EFSERVE 
A  GOOD  GRACE  RBGARttJESS  OF  EFFORT  OR  LAOC  THERBtff .    LACK  MDTIVATION,  UW 
KIEEM  FDR  CDMPICTDC  ASSKJMNT  AOCURAIEUf ,  DOES  NOP  WANT  TO  MAKE  UP  MISSED 
WORK,  DOES  NOrXRY  TO  DO  THE  WORK  AND  RESEN3S  TEACHER  ENODURAGING  TO  AT 
IZASr  ATIMT  TO  DO  IT.  .  .  .THEN  HLM€S  THE  TEACHER  VHQI  REPORT  CARD  RE- 
FIECIS  A  FAILING  GRACE. 

**APAlHYAAaC  OF  APPRECIATION:    TOO  LARGE  A  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  DO  NOP  SEEH 
TO  HAVE  AN  APPRECIATION  POl  EDUCATION  AS  A  DOOR  OPENER.  AS  A  ICANS  TO 
REALLY  FUC      OUT  MiAT  LIFE  IS  OR  CAN  BE^    SEEH  TO  VIEW  A  GOOD  EEOCATION 
AS  A  WASTE  OF  TOE  OR  WIIL  DO  ONLY  ENOUGH  TO  OCT  BY  ALTHOUGH  HUNEREDS 
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OP  COURSES  CESIGMED  10  (EE!  IHE  HVD/UXJ^  INIERESIS  AND  !CED6  OF  STtWENTS 
ABE  AVAILABLE.    TOO  MANY  ARE  TURNED  OFF  TO  SCHOOL  AND  lUFNED  ON  BY  WHAT— 
ONLY  IHEY  KNOW. 

**IESTS  AND  MORE  lESIS:  TEAOEl  MALE  lESTS,  COMPANY  TESTS,  SAT  TESTS, 
DAT  lESIS,  CCMPEIENCY  TESTS— NO  MONEY  TO  HIRE  TEACHERS  TO  HELP  THOSE 
lEEDINS  REICDIAL  ASSIS1>^. 

♦•LEGISLATION:    OFIEN  TOO  NARROW  IN  PERSPECTIVE  ,JASIC  SKUIS)  AND  ALMOST 
AIKAXS  UNDERFUNDED;  DOES  NOT  REFLECT  THE  INPUT  OF  THE  PRACTIONERS  WHO 
ARE  MDWCING  WTIH  SIUttNTS  ON  A  EWf-TO-DAY  BASIS.  .  .  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS. 

**mE  NEGATIVE  BLTIZ:    NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES.  TELEVISION,  RADIO,  POLITICIANS, 
T:AX  PAYERS  GROUPS  ALL  EEIOWCING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  •'PUrriNG  DOWN  TEACHERS" 
....  IF  THERE  IS  NOT  RESPECT  SHCWN  ICR  SOfOOL  AND  EDUCATORS;  IF  WHAT 
IS  OONSTANILY  HEARD  AND  SEEW  ABOUT  EDUCATION  IS  NEGATIVE.  .  .  WHY  SHOULD 
THE  SIUEOnS  THDK  ANY  DIFTERENILY  ABOUT  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  EMVnOtWENT 
CR  THOSE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EDUCATING  THEM.  ...  WHY  SHOULD  THEY  VALUE 
KAVnC  DffEILENCE  IN  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  ENCEAVORsf 

**aASS  SIZE— IT  IS  OCIDBER/NOVE^IBER  AND  I  AM  STILL  (ETTIIC  STUDENTS  IN  MY 
CI^  WHO  ARE  NEW  TO  THE  SUBJECT. 

LASTLY,  TEACHERS—GOOD,  HARD  WORKING,  DEDICAIED.  CARING  TEACHERS—  ARE 
1£AVING  THE  PROFESSION  BSCAUSE  THEY  ARE  FRUSTRATED.    I  AM  TAUONG  ABOUT 
TEAOJERS  WHO  LOVE  TEACHING  BUT  NO  LONGER  WANT  TO  DO  SO  BECAUSE  THEY  TOO  ARE 
BEDC  TURNED  OFF— TURNED  OFF  BY  ALL  THAT  I  HAVE  OUTLINED  BEFORE  BUT  MOSTLY 
OUT  OF  PURE  FRUSTRATION.    LOW  SALARIES,  INC31EASING  INFRINGE>ENrS  ON  THEIR 
TBE  TO  TEAOi  (AEOmONAL  DUTIES) ,  CONSTANT  CRITICISM,  LACK  OF  RESPECT  FOR 
US  NOT  ONLY  AS  PROFESSIONALS  BUT  MMBERS  OF  THE  HIMAN  RACE,  LACK  OF  lEAEER- 
SmP  BY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  
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STATEMENT  OF  MARY  HATWOOD  FUTTRELL,  TEACHER, 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ALEXANDRIA, 
VA. 

Ms  FtTTRELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Mary 
Hatwood  Futtrell.  As  Mr.  Freitag  indicated,  I  am  a  classroom 
teacher  in  Alexandria,  Va.  I  come  before  you  with  16  years  experi- 
ence in  the  classroom.  I  am  a  business  education  teacher. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Secondary? 

Ms.  Futtrell.  Yes.  u   i  •    iqck  t 

I  started  out,  in  1963,  teaching  in  a  segregated  school;  m  l»b5  1 
was  transferred  to  a  desegregated  school.  In  1980,  I  am  m  a  deseg- 
regated school  with  segregated  classes.  .  ,  ^  u 

I  have  come  to  you  today  after  having  talked  with  teachers  m 
my  school  about  the  concerns  that  they  have  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  secondary  level.  I  was  also  fortunate  this  past  weekend 
to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Virginia  Education  Association  and  ask  them  what 
they  perceive  as  the  problems  we  are  encountering  at  the  second- 

fiirV  l6V6l 

If  you  could  look  at  page  No.  2  of  my  statement— and  I  will  try 
to  highlight  what  I  have  said  here— I  am  trying  to  give  you  the 
problems  or  the  concerns  as  seen  by  teachers. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset  that  these  are  not  just  problems 
perceived  by  teachers  in  the  urban  schools,  by  teachers  in  the 
suburban  and  rural  schools  as  well.  One  of  the  concerns  is  m  the 
area  of  attendance.  We  have  students  arriving  to  class  as  much  as 
5  10  15,  30  minutes  late.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  resentment 
when  we  request  that  passes,  or  reasons  for  being  tardy.  Many  ot 
them  feel  they  can  just  walk  into  class  when  they  get  ready,  no 
questions  asked.  „  .     ^,    ,  a 

We  find  a  large  number  of  students  walking  the  halls,  bome- 
times  I  indicate  to  them  that  we  could  give  a  depree  m  walka- 
halogy  because  we  have  so  many  in  the  halls  and,  of  course,  when 
they  see  teachers  or  administrators  or  monitors  runnmg,  they  run. 

These  students  are  not  only  out  of  class  but  they  create  a  great 
deal  of  disturbance  for  other  classes  because  they  constantly  walk 
around,  knock  on  doors,  or  try  to  distract  the  students  who  are  m 
class  The  area  of  discipline,  we  have,  to  a  large  degree,  many 
students  who  create  discipline  problems  and  let  me  say  we  do  not 
have  to  have  80,  90,  95  percent  of  the  students  creating  discipline 
problems  in  order  to  have  disruption.  .    ,  „      ,  c 

For  the  most  part,  I  think  you  will  find  that  maybe  10  or  15 
percent  of  the  students  are  creating  the  problenis.  But  the  prob- 
lems are  of  a  magnitude  where  they  disrupt  the  school. 

So  when  we  talk  about  discipline  problems,  many  of  the  students 
resent  being  disciplined,  even  though  they  will  admit,  when  con- 
fronted, that  they  are  wrong.  When  you  talk  to  parents-and  1 
have  heard  teachers  say  repeatedly,  we  try  to  get  help  from  home; 
we  try  to  work  with  the  famUy.  Yet  we  are  often  told,  We  can  t  do 
anything,  and  don't  call  me  back  again."  So  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do  when  we  try  to  discipline  the  student  who  is  creating  the 
problem?  _ 
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PAPERWORK 

^ye  have  paperwork  until  it  is  coming  out  of  our  ears.  We  are 
filling  out  so  many  forms,  doing  so  many  class  counts,  until  some- 
times we  wonder  when  we  are  supposed  to  have  the  time  to  teach 
and  when  we  questioned  the  administration  about  this,  we  are 
simply  told  we  have  to  send  in  the  forms. 

It  is  really  taking  away  from  the  time  that  we  have  to  teach. 

LACK  OF  RESPECT  FOR  TEACHERS 

I  have  been  fortunate.  In  my  16  years  of  experience,  I  have  not 
encountered  very  many  students  who  would  have,  let  me  say,  the 
nerve  to  be  disrespectful.  For  the  most  part,  I  have  enjoyed  the  16 
years  and  I  have  had  very  few  discipline  problems.  But  I  cannot 
say  that  that  is  true  for  all  of  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
express  to  me  on  a  regular  basis  the  fact  that  they  are  faced  with 
disrespect. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  being  impotent.  Profanity  is  used.  In 
some  instances,  teachers  are  actually  threatened;  in  other  in- 
stances, they  are  not  just  threatened,  they  are  physically  assaulted. 
When  we  talk  to  parents,  again  we  are  told  the  same  thing:  There 
is  nothing  they  can  do  and  a  teacher  was  telling  me  the  other  day 
when  she  tried  to  deal  with  a  parent,  the  response  was,  "I  know 
the  teachers  in  that  school  are  teaming  up  on  my  child.''  There 
never  was  any  attempt  to  really  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  put  down  fights  as  a  separate  item  because  oftentimes  when  we 
try  to  break  up  the  fights,  we  get  more  licks  than  the  kids  who  are 
fighting.  But  yet  we  are  required  by  law  to  stop  the  fights  and  we 
do  do  that. 

CLASSWORK 

An  unwillingness  in  some  cases— in  too  many  cases— to  learn.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  oftentimes  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  the  class- 
room to  teach  my  subject  area.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  I  want 
to  help  or  how  cooperative  I  want  to  be.  Too  many  times  we  are 
running  into  instances  where  children  are  unwilling  to  learn, 
resent  the  teacher  trying  to  encourage  them,  or  help  them  to  learn, 
and  yet  when  a  bad  grade  is  received,  "You  gave  me  a  bad  grade." 
Or,  when  that  child  leaves  school  without  an  adequate  education, 
the  schools  have  failed  the  child. 

APATHY  AND  LACK  OF  APPRECIATION  FOR  EDUCATION 

In  trying  to  talk  to  students— and  I  am  the  kind  of  teacher  who 
sits  down  with  her  students  and  I  try  to  counsel  them  about  the 
importance  of  an  education.  I  came  from  a  poor  background  so  I 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  education,  but  I  am  surprised  at  the 
number  of  students  who  do  not  seem  to,  in  this  day  and  age,  with 
all  of  the  educational  facilities,  the  quality  of  teachers  that  we 
have  available  for  them,  they  are  just  turned  off.  They  are  apathet- 
ic about  education  and  what  it  can  do  for  them. 

I  wrote  down  the  area  of  tests,  and  I  said  more  tests.  That  is  not 
to  say  I  am  opposed  to  tests,  because  I  recognize  that  they  are  an 
important  tool  in  the  educational  process,  but  I  look  at  the  number 
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of  tests  we  are  giving  and  the  results  we  are  getting.  It  is  easier  to 
report  that  a  certain  percentage  passed,  or  a  certain  percentage 
failed,  but  then  I  look  at  what  do  we  really  do  with  the  test  results. 

Do  we  take  that  information  and  try  to  adjust  the  curriculum  so 
that  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  not  faring 
well?  Do  we  really  put  in  enough  money  for  remediation— and  I 
must  say  to  you,  to  both  of  those  questions,  if  you  ask  my  personal 
opinion,  the  answer  is.  No. 
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I  feel  oftentimes  it  is  too  narrow  and,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
funded and  do  not  reflect  the  input  of  practitioners,  those  of  us  in 
the  classrooms  every  day  working  with  the  students.  If  we  were 
consulted,  we  perhaps  could  help  make  the  legislation  more  mean- 
ingful to  what  is  actually  happening  in  the  classroom. 

Lastly,  under  this  particular  area,  the  negative  blitz.  The  news- 
papers, magazine,  television,  radio,  the  politicians,  the  taxpayers 
groups,  all  denouncing  public  education,  putting  down  teachers  and 
then  we  wonder  why  the  kids  come  to  the  schools  with  a  negative 
attitude,  with  resentment  or  lack  of  respect  for  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  in  the  schools.  ,      ,  . 

If  they  are  taught  to  be  negative,  then  they  bring  the  negative 
attitude  to  the  school.  If  they  are  taught  that  education  is  negative, 
why  should  they  have  any  value,  or  place  any  value,  on  excellence 
in  their  educational  endeavors? 

I  am  very  concerned— my  last  comment— about  the  number  ot 
teachers,  good  teachers,  hardworking  teachers,  dedicated  teachers, 
caring  teachers,  leaving  the  profession.  I  have  talked  to  several  of 
them  about  it  weeks  ago  asking  them  why  were  they  leaving  and 
they  indicated  to  me  that  they  were  just  tired  of  all  the  frustration. 
They  were  tired  of  not  being  treated  as  professionals. 

Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  low  salaries.  Much  of  it  has  to  do  with 
infringement  on  their  time  to  teach,  and  when  they  are  not  given 
sufficient  time  because  of  all  the  other  impositions,  then  they  are 
told  they  are  not  doing  their  job. 

They  are  tired  of  the  constant  criticism— not  to  say  we  do  not 
want  criticism,  because  we  welcome  criticism  when  it  is  con- 
structed and  we  are  tired,  or  they  are  tired,  of  the  lack  of  respect 
not  only  for  them  as  professionals  but  as  members  of  the  human 
race,  and  they  are  tired  of  the  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
school  officials. 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  next  witness,  please  identify  yourself 

and  go  ahead.  ^  ^    r  ^^  t 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Lyn  Hendry  follows:] 
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Prepared  statkmknt  of  Lyn  Hkndry,  Teacher,  Walt  Whitman  Senior  High 
School,  Bkthesda,  Md. 

My  nine  it  Lyn  Hendry.     I  am  a  teacher  at  Walt  Whitman  Senior  High 
School  In  Bethaada,  Maryland. 

Educator  atreaa  la  an  occupational  hazard  chat  la  relatively  new, 
dangerouBpBnd  growing.    The  1970*8  have  witnessed  the  developoent  of 
thla  phenomenon.     Pvrheps  It  was  the  turbulence  of  the  1960 's 'that  led 
comounltlea  to  attack  the  public  achoola.    Whetever  the  cauae,  the 
Increaalng  community  cenf ure ,    lawsuits    questioning  of  .ducatora,  demands 
for  accountability  and  competency  testing,  Insistence  on  student  rights 
but  not  responsibilities,  all  contribute  to  the  harraaament  of  the  educator. 
The  profession  Is  under  serious  ettack  today. 

Educator  stress  Is  dangeroua.    Education  la  no  longer  thought  of  ea 
a  raapectable.  If  poorly  paid,  profeaalon.     It  la  being  seen  Increaalngly 
aa  a  lesa-chan-honorabla  meana  of  making  a  living.     Our  bright  and  craetlve 
no  longer  chooae  public  achool  education  as  an  occupation.    There  ere  still 
aome  Ideellsts  who  enter  the  profession,  but  their  numbers  are  decreaalng 
and  aome  of  those  who  enter  quickly  leeve.    As  s  society,  we  must  ssk  our- 
selves  some  questions.    What  kind  of  people  do  we  want  to  encourage  to  work 
In  our  public  schools?    How  do  wa  persuade  the  educeted  young  thet  education 
la  a  valued,  neceaaary,  workable  occupation?    Who  will  teach  our  children? 

Educator  stress  Is  growing.    I  do  not  know  whether  It  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  «a  yet,  but  there  la  mounting  evidence  that  the  problem  la  pervasive. 
The  evidence  la  all  around  ua.    TV  programs  have  uaed  the  school  situation 
f or ^ material.     Lettera  to  the  editor,  columns  In  newspapers, and  magazine 
articles  bemoaning  the  preaaures  on  educators  appear  with  Increasing 
frequency.    We  are  even  seeing  the  problems  of  education  being  used  for  comic 
strip  material.    Juat  read  "Mary  Worth"  for  some  of  the  factors  Involved  In 
educator  atreaa. 

Educators  have  en  Impoaslble  Job  today.    They  are  expected  to  educate  the 
young  end  also  aolVe  society's  problems.    The  child  Is  undernourished, 
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provide  bretkfast.    The  child  Is  emotionally  disturbed,  provide  phychlatrlats. 
Ths  child  Is  unhappy,  provide  counselors.    The  child  Is  neglected,  provide 
' extrscurrlculsr    activities.    The  child  Is  brilliant,  provide  rapid  learner 
couraea.    Tha  child  Is  retarded,  provide  slow  leamar  couraes.     Society  la 
rsclst,  desegregate  the  schools.    Driving  Is  hszardoua,  provide  driver 
education.    The  list  could  go  on.     It  Is  no  wonder  thst  educators  feel 
burned  out* 

If,  Indeed,  atreaa  of  this  magnitude  Is  relatively  recent,  dangeroua , 
and  growing,  hov  do  we  handle  It?    The  obvloua  answer  must  be  to  eliminate 
aooe  of  the  cauaes  of  the  stress.    Public  schools  have  msde  aeveral  adjust- 
ments In  sttempts  to  desl  with  the  csuses.    Safety  coordlnatora,  pupil 
referral  counaelors,  and  In  some  esses,  police,  have  been  hired  to  help 
provide  peace,  aecurlty,  help, or  hope  for  some  of  our  more  disturbed 
young  people.    Additional  volunteers,  part-time  help,  and  other  resources 
have  been  uaed  to  try  to  provide  the  program  mandated  by  stste  legislatures 
or  local  achool  boarda.    Some  teachera  In  the  profession  hsve  tried  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  atreaa  by  teaching  half-time.    There  has  been  a  dramatic 
Increaae  of  half-time  teachers  In  our  coamunlty  In  Maryland,  and  It  la  my 
underatandlng  that  this  haa  happened  In  connunltles  across  the  nation.  This 
solution,  however.  Is  only  an  option  for  those  who  can  afford  to  take  half 
a  salary.    Administrators  have  tried  to  communicate  more  fully  with  the 
comnunlty  they  aerve  In  the  hope  that  underatandlng  will  bring  cooperation. 

These  activities,  commendable  aa  they  may  be,  may  alleviate  some  of 
the  pressures,  but  they  do  not  solve  the  problem.    Public  school  teaching 
muat  reassert  Its  professional  status.    We  must  have  educated  profeaalonals 
staffing    our  schools,  setting  the  standards, ind  making  the  decisions  for  which 
they  hsve  been  tralnetl. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LYN  HENDRY,  TEACHER,  WALT  WHITMAN 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

Ms.  Hendry.  My  colleague  here  has  very  well  stated  what  I 
would  have  said.  Amen.  It  is  a  good  example  of  teacher  stress  and 
how  teachers  are  responding  to  it,  so  you  have  my  statement. 
There  is  no  point  in  gomg  over  it. 

For  Mr.  Rildee,  I  womd  like  to  suggest  in  Montgomery  County 
we  do  have  student  rights  and  responsibilities  all  made  up  in  a 
booklet.  EJvery  child  gets  it— pardon  me.  Every  person.  They  are 
hardly  children  at  that  age-~gets  it  when  they  are  in  the  class- 
room. 

We  have  a  student  advocate.  We  have  a  grievance  procedure. 
Our  due  process,  student  rights— the  last  ha&  of  the  title  called 
responsibilities,  but  our  students  are  very,  very  well  aware  of  due 
process  and  their  rights.  And  if  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  I 
can  see  that  it  gets  down  here,  but  it  is  out  in  Montgomery  County 
for  all  Montgomery  County  students. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  a  copy  would  be  made 
available  to  the  committee. 

Ms.  Hendry.  We  also  have  a  student  on  the  board  of  education 
which  gives  you  some  idea. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing.  This  business  of  class  size.  I 
have  discovered,  from  one  of  my  own  colleagues,  I  was  sort  of 
amazed,  who  teaches  in  elementally  school  talking  about  class  size 
and  she  said,  if  you  really  have  162  students  a  day,  what  do  you 
mean?  And  I  realized  that  she  had  a  class  size  of  35,  which  is  too 
much  at  her  level.  Third  grade,  you  cannot  do  it  very  well.  But  she 
could  not  comprehend  that  in  secondary  school  where  you  teach 
five  classes  a  day  that  you  can  meet  154  to  170  students  every  day 
and  then  be  asked  to  give  loving,  individual  attention  to  154  stu- 
dents a  day,  which  is  my  present  class  load. 

So  class  size  is  a  very  difficult  kind  of  concept.  For  the  elemen- 
tary school,  yes,  it  applies;  for  the  senior  high  school,  it  really  is 
much  more  relevant  to  talk  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students  for 
whom  you  are  responsible  for  their  attendance,  their  papers,  their 
lessons,  their  plans,  and  everything  else. 

And  I  do  not  know  how  we  wotdd  differentiate  that,  but  I  think 
it  IS  important  you  understand  there  is  a  terrific  difference  here 
which  adds  to  the  teacher's  frustration.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  MUler?  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  sit  here  listening,  I  do  not  find  in  your  testi- 
mony anvthing  that  you  describe  that,  under  our  current  system  of 
Federal  help  to  education,  we  can  remedy.  And  throughout  these 
hearings  I  have  constantly  asked  witnesses,  you  know,  how  do  we 
deal  with  these  various  situations  that  have  iJeen  described  to  us  in 
the  junior  high,  or  at  the  senior  high  level  and  what  could  we  do. 
And  yet,  you  desc- be  many  situations  which,  in  fact,  are  the 
subject  of  local  boai .  decisions.  State  decisions,  principal  decisions, 
onsite  decisions,  and  politics  that  are  far  beyona  anything  that  we 
can  remedy  here. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  you  also  describe  a  job  that  I  would  not 
be  terribly  interested  in  having.  I  suffer  from  many  of  the  same 
abuses  that  I  am  sure  teachers  feel  they  suffer  from  in  terms  of 
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negativism  and  the  public  s  view  of  my  job  and  their  willingness  to 
support  our  efforts,  but  you  choose  your  job  and  I  choose  mine. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me,  however,  as  I  read  the 
national  press,  is  that  the  press  describes  a  system  that  is  com- 
pletely out  of  control  in  regard  to  the  schools.  Not  the  Congress; 
Congress,  we  all  know,  is  out  of  control.  In  the  schools,  whether 
they  focus  on  test  scores  which  are  some  kind  of  measurement  of 
something,  whether  th  v  focus  on  incidence  of  violence,  which  is 
another  measurement,  whether  they  go  to  civil  rights,  which  is 
another  measurement  or  the  ability  to  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  work,  which  is  now  apparently  a  major  focus,  they  con- 
tinue to  describe  a  system  that  is  out  of  control,  even  if  you  look  at 
the  figures  in  the  best  light,  as  to  those  students  who  do,  in  fact, 
succeed  within  a  system  and  do  go  on,  whether  to  professions  or  to 
college  or  what  have  you. 

And  yet  you  sit  here  and  all  three  of  you  mention  class  size.  I  do 
not  know  any  parents  in  America  who  would  like  to  take  care  of 
154  studonts,  children,  young  people,  adults,  adolescents,  for  8 
hours,  6  hours,  5  hours.  We  found  out  that  the  American  family 
has  a  substantial  problem  with  one  or  two  children  for  the  40  or  50 
minutes  a  day  that  they  actually  rub  up  against  one  another. 

^  r-  ccs  I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  because,  you  know,  the  teachers 
3'^.  given  credit  for  persuading  people  to  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter  in 
lo^va  and  I  just  wonder  if  the  teachers  could  persuade  the  commu- 
nities to  understand  the  crisis  which  we  are  undertaking. 

We  do  it  selectively  with  strikes,  with  proposals,  but  if  the  thing 
is  as  bad  as  everyone  is  suggesting,  as  all  of  the  experts  are 
suggesting,  and  all  the  social  commentators  are  suggesting,  we  are 
really  kidding  ourselves.  We  are  really  talking  now  bout  putting 
$1  billion  or  $2  billion  now  over  the  next  few  years  iXito  the  3,000 
worst  schools  and  we  really  think  we  are  going  to  get  these  kids 
jobs,  you  know? 

I  just  really  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road,  so  to  speak,  with . 
patching  the  system  up  and  I  think  in  many  ways  you  are  right. 
Your  testimony  may  be  the  most  valuable  because  you  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  live  with  it  day  to  day,  just  as  other  people  I  know 
who  are  teachers,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  Gulliver 
tied  to  the  beach  and  I  am  not  sure,  as  you  said  yesterday,  you  can 
get  up. 

It  is  clearly  inadequate,  the  funding  at  whatever  level.  In  Califor- 
nia, we  are  dismantling  the  system  yet  we  wiil  be  very  worried 
about — I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  respond  because  I 
am  taking  up  the  time,  but  we  are  very  worried  about  all  of  the 
attendant  problems. 

You  know  it  almost  gets  to  the  point  where  you  ask  the  question 
of  what  is  our  obligation  to  keep  fooling  with  the  student  who  is  17 
years  old  who  keeps  abusing  the  system  that  is  trying  to  help  him. 

But  don't  we  have  more  social  costs  with  that  person  with  the 
other  60  years  of  their  lives  if  we  do  not  try? 

I  am  just  very,  very  concerned.  I  think  I  have  said  this  each  day. 
These  are  the  most  important  hearings  we  are  holding  in  the 
Congress  and  yet  somehow,  the  kind  of  really  massive  action— you 
know,  the  Russians  take  Afghanistan  after  having  a  leaso  on  for  35 
years  and  yet  we  have  the  kinds  of  problems  we  have  i'.  our  high 
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schools  that  dictate  all  of  our  future  problems  and  somehow  we  are 
hoping  to  squeeze  by  with  $1  billion  if  we  can  phony  it  up  to  really 
get  It  up  into  the  1982  budget.  That  is  our  response. 

I  really  would  not  desire  to  have  your  job  because  I  do  not  think 
that  those  people  who  ought  to  be  concerned  the  most  are  in  fact, 
concerned.  Those  are  the  people  in  the  community  where  your 
schools  are,  whether  they  are  urban,  or  rural  or  poor  or  rich 
schools. 

I  do  not  get  any  great  concern  out  there  except  when  I  talk  to 
the  students,  who  are  probably  pretty  good  and  accurate  critics  of 
what  IS  gomg  on.  But  we  do  not  pass  any  tax  measures  to  improve 
our  schools.  We  do  not  provide  any  new  moneys  here,  and  I  think 
we  are  just  watching  the  thing  come  down  around  our  ears,  and 
that  IS  a  veiy  pessimistic  statement. 

I  think  we  have  had  very,  very  good  witnesses  in  this  series  of 
heanngs  but  I  also  think  it  is  very  disappointing  in  terms  of  what 
we  even  think  about  in  terms  of  the  Federal  response  to  an  over- 
whelming problem. 

Mr.  Freitag.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  when  I 
started  teaching  in  the  late  1950's  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  job 
was  I  only  had  to  concern  myself  with  what  was  going  on  within 
the  four  walls  of  my  classroom.  And  that  was  a  very  pleasant  kind 
of  a  setting. 

As  the  years  have  changed— and  I  am  not  always  sure  where  I 
became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  but  I  would  describe  it 
as  a  chassis  that  was  built  to  carry  one  type  of  burden  that  has 
swiftly  become  overloaded,  and  that  is  where  the  problem  lies. 

But  I  know  I  did  realize  change  was  occurring  damn  fast  when 
the  bon^b  scare  thing  came  upon  us  and  we  were  given  a  directive 
that  said  that  once  the  building  was  evacuated  so-and-so  and  so- 
and-so  would  go  in  and  make  a  search  before  the  police  and  the 
dogs  who  were  trained  to  do  that  were  on  site.  You  know,  I  really 
wondered  as  a  teacher,  was  I  expectf^H  +o  do  that  and  carried  that 
to  the  State  attorney  general.  We  v  .  ^  d  ves  in  fact,  that  was  a 
requirement  that  could  be  given  to 

Mr.  Miller.  My  argument  would  U ,  oome  point,  just  as  people 
do  m  their  personal  lives,  I  think  in  your  professional  life  you  have 
to  say  no. 

Mr.  Freitag.  What  I  am  saying  to  you,  I  am  still  saying  yes  to 
bemg  a  teacher.  I  want  to  be  a  teacher,  even  to  this  day. 

The  question  was  asked,  what  could  the  Federal  Government  do 
to  improve  education  today?  I  think  a  massive  Federal  investment 
m  class  size  is  a  remedy  that  would  be  a  very  welcome  one,  because 
it  would  give  a  chance  for  those  individuals  who  care  to  really 
focus  on  a  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  about  those  individual?  who  do  not? 

Mr.  Frepfag.  Listen.  I  think  administrators  are  paid  enormously 
additional  salaries  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  expertise 
and  the  responsibility  to  sort  them  out  and  we  heard  something 
that  I  thought  v/as  a  disparaging  remark  about  tenure  earlier.  I 
think  tenure  can  be  viewed  as  nothing  but  a  due  process  system  for 
sortmg  out  and  I  think  the  burden  has  to  be  placed  on  aclministra- 
tors  to  fulfill  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  that  sorting  in  fact  happen? 
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Mr.  Freitag.  It  should  be  happening.  It  is  our  responsibility  for 
it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  it,  not  should  it. 

Mr.  Freitag.  It  happens.  I  do  not  have  statistics. 

Mr  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  I  meet  with  teachers  in  my  district 
all  the  time,  members  of  the  organization,  and  they  constantly  tell 
me  of  the  problems  in  their  schools,  elementary,  secondary,  with  1 
or  2  out  of  a  faculty  of  100.  Not  a  great  percentage,  just  like  the  old 
Congress  here,  you  know,  one  or  two  or  three  you  have  problems 
with  but,  somehow,  they  are  not  able  to  deal  with  those  problems. 

When  we  were  considering  collective  bargaining  in  California,  I 
gave  a  speech  and  asked  for  the  right  to  bargain  to  get  rid  of 
incompetent  teachers  and  got  a  standing  ovation,  with  teachers, 
and  it  is  not  a  question  that  the  only  problem  in  schools  are  the 
bad  teachers.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  all.  I  think  you  have  a  system 
that  does  not  allow  a  good  teacher  to  work.  But  you  are  talking 
about  a  massive  investment  in  class  size. 

We  are  talking  also  about  some  assurances  of  success. 

Mr.  Freitag.  I  think  we  have  to  trust  our  administrators  to 
carry  the  responsibility  that  they  have  accepted.  If  I  would  point  to 
anything  that  distresses  me  it  is  the  practice  of  getting  rid  of  a 
teacher  whom  they  regard  as  incompetent  or  inadequate  by  giving 
that  teacher  a  good  recommendation  on  the  proviso  that  they  will 
resign  and  therefore  not  have  to  go  through  the  due  process  that 
tenure  involves.  That,  I  can  tell  you,  happened  frequently. 

The  other  thing  that  was  asked,  I  think  we  have  to  stress  the 
Federal  investment  in  the  teacher  s  centers.  There  is  not  probably 
anything  that  has  come  across  the  Federal  horizon  that  has  excited 
our  members  more  than  the  teacher  s  center.  What  it  really  is  is  a 
chance  to  analyze  one's  own  needs  to  come  together  in  conimon 
with  others  who  share  those  needs  and  respond  to  them  immediaie- 

ly 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  around  until  a  college  offering  happens 
to  give  something  that  sounds  like  maybe  it  is  going  to  come  close 
to  what  you  need,  and  the  teacher  s  center  problem  for  us  is 
continuing  the  funding  of  those  that  are  just  getting  off  the  ground 
as  well  as  expanding.  We  have  to  protect  the  funding  on  those  that 
are  getting  launched.  Three  years  is  a  very  short  period  of  time  tor 
them  to  be  off  and  running  and  expand  the  number  of  teacher  s 
centers.  I  think  that  addresses  a  very  serious  need  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Buchanan? 

Mr  Buchanan.  Mr.  Freitag,  I  appreciate  the  answers  you  have 
just  given  because  you  anticipated  the  question  I  also  was  going  to 
ask  this  panel.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  two  things.  First  of  all,  1 
think  there  are  things  really  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
teachers  have  a  substantial  responsibility  in  the  things  that  1  teel 
are  wrong  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
Slates  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  would  want  to  be  a  teacher  in 
this  country  tod?.y,  but  from  my  earliest  days  in  the  school,  1  can 
remember  with  great  respect  and  affection  particular  teachers  who 
made  an  investment  in  my  life  and  I  have  had  the  same  experience 
in  my  children's  lives. 
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Ms.  Hendry,  I  have  a  daughter  who  just  graduated  from  Duke 
University,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  public  duty  to  point  all  of  this 
out.  She  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Duke  last  spring,  since 
she  came  up  in  the  Montgomery  County  school  system  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Walt  Whitman  High  School,  you  must  have  done  some- 
thing right  in  her  case. 

I  have  another  one  in  your  school  now,  but  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
her.  We  hope  the  outcome  will  be  similar. 

She  came  home  saying  to  me  that  in  the  new  semester  her 
classes  were  really  small.  She  was  not  saying  it  enthusiastically. 
She  said  that  one  of  her  classes  just  had  10  people  in  it.  Is  that  a 
usual  sort  of  thing? 

Ms.  Hendry.  Not  usual.  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  taking. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  one  of  my  concerns.  Even  in  excellent 
schools  like  Whitman,  there  exists  the  class  size  problem  and  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  different  individuals,  as  you 
mentioned,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  many  young 
people  who  need  individual  attention,  if  they  are  going  to  accom- 
plish what  they  must  do. 

Ms.  Hendry.  It  must  be  an  advanced  language  or  advanced  math 
of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  would  not  at  all  be  typical? 

Ms.  Hendry.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  load  of  150  or  so  students  would  be  more 
typical? 

Ms.  Hendry.  Far  more  typical  of  social  studies  teachers,  English 
teachers,  math  teachers,  and  science  where  you  can  put  a  lot  of 
students  into  a  classroom  and  it  is  a  basic  goal  and  it  is  a  basic 
course  and,  of  course,  your  specialized  courses,  why  you  sometimes 
get  your  smaller  numbers  in  a  classroom. 

That  is  all  right.  I  have  handled  students  that  way  for  a  number 
of  years.  But  it  is  the  additioned  things  that  my  colleague  was 
talking  about  that  have  added  to  this  so  that  you  are  not  free  just 
to  teach,  but  you  have  all  kinds  of  forms. 

I  must  confess  that  I  got  cold  chills  with  the  former  panelists 
here  who  talked  about  monitoring  and  reevaluating  and  afi  I  could 
see  was  piles  of  forms  and  things  that  I  had  to  fill  out  on  top  of 
everything  else.  Every  decision  that  is  made  gets  eventually  down 
to  the  classroom.  It  means  some  work  on  our  part  in  addition  to 
the  normal  load  of  people  and  furthermore,  we  are  asked  to  be 
much  more  of  a  parent  to  the  student  than  we  ever  used  to  be. 

We  are  asked  to  deal  with  them  on  a  very  personal  basis  and 
that,  of  course,  is  extremely  difficult— not  that  you  did  not  know 
who  they  were,  not  that  you  did  not  pay  attention  to  them.  Not  at 
all.  But  you  certainly  were  not  the  confidant,  the  counselor,  the 
shoulder  to  cry  on,  this  sort  of  thing;  even  though  we  have  counsel- 
ors in  school,  they  can  hardly  handle  300,  so  students  seek  out 
teachers  and  this  is  the  additional — this  individualizing  of  instruc- 
tion concept. 

Whitman  wanted  to  legislate  a  caring  adult  for  every  child  in 
school  and  I  said  well,  you  can  legislate  it,  but  you  cannot  make  me 
care.  Caring  is  an  emotion  and  a  psychological  drain  on  you  and  I 
think  these  are  kind  of  the  things  we  are  talking  about,  reacting  to 
the  additional  pressures. 
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Teaching  has  all  kinds  of  satisfactions.  I  am  afraid  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Miller,  however.  It  is  a  local  problem  in  many 
ways  and  a  lot  of  it  stems  from  the  community  and  when  parents 
lie  for  their  children  and  parents  do  not  support  the  teacher  and 
when  parents  insist  upon  things  that  nobody  can  rightfully  ask  for, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with. 

I  do  not  know.  Millions  of  dollars  are  not  going  to  change  it. 
They  can  change  some  thing,  but  to  change  the  whole  system- 
teaching  is  an  art.  It  is  individuals.  ^  .  » 

I  also  got  distressed  with  the  phrase  "technologies  for  discipline. 
I  wonder  what  the  person  has  in  mind,  what  kind  of  a  machme?  It 
is,  indeed,  a  1-to-l  relationship  and  it  has  to  come  from  the  heart 
and  from  the  mind  and  money  does  not  buy  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  was  hoping  that  through  Federal,  but  primar- 
ily through  the  State  and  local  responsibility  in  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  we  can  evolve  a  system  that  will  permit 
those  caring  teachers  to  devote  time  to  individual  attention  as  you 
recommend. 

May  I  proceed  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  throw  out  to  you 
one  other  subject? 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  classroom  teacher  for  many  years  and 
then  became  a  principal.  He  used  to  say  that  you  do  a  child  a  great 
disservice  if  you  make  no  distinction  in  school  between  mediocrity 
and  excellence  or  if  you  reward  equally  success  and  failure  becau^ 
the  world  is  not  that  way.  Once  the  person  gets  out  into  the  world, 
a  distinction  will  be  made  betwen  mediocrity  and  excellence  and 
between  success  and  failure. 

Yesterday,  we  had  several  witnesses  who  commented  on  the 
subject  of  social  promotions,  and  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses  con- 
tended that  people  in  the  school  will  respond  to  a  system  that 
permits  failure  as  well  as  making  clear  distinctions  between  medi- 
ocrity and  success. 

If  young  people  are  aware  of  what  the  system  is,  there  can  be  a 
positive  response  based,  in  part,  on  the  fact  that  a  person  can  fail.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  would  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  FRErrAG.  I  think  that  greater  learning  frequently  follows 
failure  if  it  is  a  sincere  failure.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  failure 
that  you  could  not  care,  and  therefore  you  exert  no  effort  so  we 
really  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  failure  or  lack  of  involvement. 

But  I  make  a  distinction  between  success  and  failure  and  always 
have,  and  I  try  to  lay  out  what  it  takes  to  overcome  that  hurdle.  I 
think  that  you  have  to  reward  excellence  and  I  think  you  have  to 
award  effort.  Effort  does  not  always  equal  success.  Effort  may  still 
be  in  the  area  that  we  call  failure.  But  I  think  that  students,  you 
know,  if  I  am  saying  effort  does  not  bring  you  up  to  a  70  and  70  is 
passing,  so  you  are  still  under  the  pall  of  what  many  people  view 
as  failure,  but  it  can  be  rewarding  and  it  may  lead  to  ultimate 
success. 

I  keep  the  distinction  very  clear  in  mind.  I  think  we  should.  I  do 
not  know  if  social  promotion  is  the  only  thing  that  would  under- 
mine that  or  bring  a  different  point  of  view  to  that.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  others  kinds  of  things. 

I  think  that  is  an  advance  class  to  achieve  an  A  there  is  a  very 
significant  achievement  but  that  does  not  mean  to  me  that  in  an 
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ordinary  distribution  of  student  abilities  no  one  should  achieve 
more  than  a  C  because  that  is  not  an  advanced  class.  I  think  that 
within  that  curriculum,  an  outstanding  job  could  be  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  are  very  difficult  things  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a 
daily  way  because  the  wrong  judgment  in  relating  to  a  student 
could  so  turn  off  the  student  that  you  do  not  get  him  back  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  or  semester. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  any  other  comments? 

Ms.  FuTTRELL.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment.  I  hope  I  do  not 
get  into  hot  water  doing  it.  The  last  time  I  tried  this  topic,  I  did. 

I  think  social  promotion  can  be  a  positive  and  I  say  it  can  be  a 
positive  when  we  deal  with  those  students  who  are  very  bright  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  held  back.  They  should  be  allowed  to  accel- 
erate because  of  their  ability  to  do  so. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  exceptional  child  in  the  sense  of  intelli- 
gence. I  think  social  promotion  has  been  abused,  too  often  has  been 
used  because  Johnny  has  failed  three  times  and  he  is  now  so  much 
larger  than  the  other  kids  in  his  class  and  they  are  going  to  pass 
him  on  and  by  the  time  he  gets  to  me  he  is  so  behind  academically 
that  he  cannot  compete  and  he  does  not  want  to  compete.  He  feels 
like  he  is  a  misfit. 

He  is  the  kind  of  child,  probably,  described  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  other  panel  who  is  going  to  drop  out  of  school  or  who  is 
going  to  end  up  being  pushed  out  of  school. 

I  am  the  kind  of  teacher  when  I  work  with  my  student— first  of 
all,  I  think  you  have  to  take  a  student  where  he  or  she  is  and  move 
them  forward.  Second,  I  think  we  have  to  teach  children  to  aim  for 
the  best  and  I  try  to  tell  them  you  might  not  make  the  top  but  if 
you  aim  for  the  bottom  rung,  you  have  nowhere  to  go  when  you 
fall  and  fail  to  achieve  that,  when  there  is  nothing  there.  But  if 
you  aim  for  the  top  and  you  strive  to  do  ycur  best,  you  can  at  least 
maybe  reach  the  top  or  maybe  reach  that  second  or  third  rung  or 
what  have  you  but  at  least  you  put  forth  that  effort. 

I  find  many  times  in  working  with  students  it  is  a  matter  of 
sitting  down  with  them,  showing  them  that  they  are  important, 
showing  them  that  there  is  something  they  can  do  in  life  and  try  to 
help  them  find  that.  So  often  they  are  surprised  when  they  find  out 
that  they  can  succeed  and  they  can  do  a  lot  more  and  do  a  lot 
better  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  believe  that  they  could  do. 
That  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

But  I  think  that  you  do  have  teachers  out  there  and  other  school 
personnel  who  are  willing  to  work  with  these  children  and  help 
them  reach  those  kinds  of  aspirations  in  life,  social  promotion.  I 
UM  J  problems  with  it.  I  have  a  real  problem  with  promoting  a 
child  who  has  not  achieved,  because  I  think  you  are  taking  away 
from  that  chUd,  you  are  misleading  that  child,  when  that  child 
thinks  that  I  should  be  in  the  seventh  grade  when  really  they 
should  not. 

One  thing  that  really  surprised  me,  I  found  out  we  do  not  come 
m  contact  with  elementary  teachers  too  much.  You  might  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that.  I  was  really  surprised  when  I  found  out  in  a 
number  of  school  systems  that  kids  are  not  failed.  They  are  just 
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promoted  right  along  to  us.  Then  when  they  get  to  us  they  fail,  all 
of  a  sudden  the  school  becomes  a  negative. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  my  State,  as  I  am  sure  is  true  in  many  States,  the  one  area  of 
Government  spending  that  is  subject  to  immediate  restriction  by 
the  people  is  education.  I  have  often  wondered  why  historically 
that  is  the  case.  Very  often  people  are  mad  at  Washmgton  and  at 
Federal  and  State  taxes  and  feel  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
them.  The  one  tax  that  they  do  get  a  crack  at  is  school  taxes  and 
very  often  those  taxes  are  turned  down,  not  because  the  voters  are 
angry  with  school  so  much— that  may  be  part  of  it— but  more 
because  they  are  angry  at  taxes  in  general. 

The  people  do  not  get  a  chance  to  restrict  the  State  police  budget 
in  my  city  at  all  anymore  or  a  chance  to  restrict  the  salary  of  the 
city  council.  But  they  do  get  that  chance  to  restrict  school 
spending.  ,  . 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  do  m  this  coun- 
try—and again,  I  think  Mr.  Miller  is  correct— if  we  really  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on  through  the  country,  is  to  settle  many  of 
these  things  at  the  local  level.  We  could  have  a  good  exchange  of 
viewpoints  here  and  at  the  NIE  but  I  think  we  really  have  to  think 
seriously  about  the  restructuring  of  school  finance  and  about  get- 
ting a  better  base  for  financing  our  schools. 

Coupled  with  that  restructuring  of  school  financing,  I  think  that 
we  have  to  restructure  education  in  this  country  and  I  think  that 
the  educators  must  have  a  vital  role  in  this  restructuring.  I  have 
taken  16  years  out  of  my  life  to  serve  in  Government  but  in  real 
life  I  was  a  schoolteacher  and  I  really  do  think  I  still  am. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  few  professions  that  does  not  control  their 
own  profession.  Doctors  decide  who  will  enter  into  medicine.  Den- 
tists decide  who  will  enter  into  dentistry.  The  barbers  even  decide 
who  will  become  a  barber. 

But  we  are  one  profession  that  really  does  not  control  our  profes- 
sion that  well.  .  r 

So  I  think  we  have  to  massively  restructure  the  iinancmg  of  our 
schools. 

The  State  police  in  Michigan  know  quite  well  that  each  year  we 
will  look  at  their  needs  and  meet  them  with  a  degree  of  adequacy, 
but  the  schools  each  year  have  to  hope  that  the  people  are  not  that 
angry  at  Washington  that  they  take  it  out  on  the  schools. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  restructuring? 

Ms.  Hendry.  I  may  not  be  right  on  this,  but  being  as  old  as  I  am 
and  having  been  in  the  schools  as  long  as  I  have  and  watching 
them  deteriorate  in  some  ways,  it  is  my  conception  that  we  have 
never  paid  for  education  in  this  country— ever.  When  I  went  into 
teaching  I  was  told  that,  as  a  woman,  I  would  give  up  99  percent  of 
my  chances  of  ever  marrying.  We  have  the  concept  of  the  old  maid, 
cultivated,  middle-class  cultured  female  and  I  came  in  when  World 
War  II  started  in  education. 

When,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  still  had  some  idealists, 
some  women  who  decided  they  would  stay  in.  And  then  we  had  the 
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baby  boom  and  we  began  enlarging  and  that  is  the  first  time 
teachers  salaries  ever  got  to  be  slightly  livable.  And  now,  once 
again,  we  are  faced  with  a  surplus  of  teachers  and  the  lack  of 
babi^  and  we  suddenly  are  saying,  wait  a  minute.  We  are  paying 
for  education  because  the  teachers'  salaries  have  been  trying  to 
move  up  mto  a  livable  amount. 

They  never  had  been  before.  It  was  regarded  as  pin  money.  We 
were  supposed  to  live  in  a  boardinghouse— which  I  did.  You  were 
supposed  not  to  have  any  fun  or  games— which  I  did  not.  You  were 
not^supposed  to  own  a  car  or  to  do  things.  You  were  to  be  respect- 

And  I  think,  in  many  ways,  that  this  vision  is  gone  and  suddenly 
It  IS  dawning  on  a  community  that  this  is  not  where  teaching  is 
anymore  and  I  have  had  parents  say  to  me  well,  are  you  not 
dedicated,  do  you  not  love  the  children? 

L^u^^*^  a  minute.  They  have  6  days  of  my  life.  I  get  1  day,  do  I 
not?  Oh,  your  life.  ^ 

But  there  is  a  lot  of  this  in  our  literature  and  in  our  background 
and  education  has  changed,  the  teaching  profession.  So  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  do  anything  about  helping  us  standard- 
ized—I  was  appalled  when  another  lady  said  she  had  not  had  any 
student  teaching.  How  did  she  get  credentialed? 

We  have  50  ways  of  credentialling.  We  have  different  kinds  of 
requirements.  We  have  different  kinds  of  academic  requirements 
You  can  have  a  C  average  and  go  into  education  in  one  State! 
When  1  went  m  you  had  to  have  a  B-plus  average,  then  you  took 
education  as  a  fifth  year  and  you  did  student  teaching.  Not  even 
that  IS  standardized. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  the  variety  that  we  have  and 
again,  we  do  not  control  our  profession. 

Mr.  KiLDBE.  That  is  an  interesting  point.  We  teachers  are  one  of 
the  few  professions  who  cannot  send  out  a  bill  for  our  professional 
^iT^o^"  ®  J  *°  bargain,  plead  for  our  salaries  before  PubUc 
Act  d79  passed  m  Michigan.  I  was  in  a  bargaining  session  for 
teachers  that  was  a  farce.  One  day  they  voted  to  walk  out.  We  did 
not  have  to  bargain. 

We  are  one  of  the  professions— maybe  the  only  one— that  cannot 
send  a  bm  Congress,  for  example,  gave  an  ignominious  death  to 
the  hospital  costs  contamment  bUl.  Let  hospital  costs  soar,  but,  we 
have  got  a  buUt-m  school  costs  containment  attitude.  Hospital  costs 
have  soared  because  people  want  a  better  level  of  service  and 
because  health  practitioners  want  to  get  a  little  more  for  them- 
selves. 

But  we  have  had  this  attitude  of  educational  cost  containment 
tor  a  long  time  and  people  accept  this.  If  we  restructure  our  schools 
to  make  them  better  serve  the  student,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more. 

1  get  sick  when  I  see  hospital  representatives  from  my  district— 
they  were  down  here  yesterday— telling  me  they  have  a  lot  of  votes 
m  my  district  and  they  do  not  like  the  way  I  voted  on  hosoital  cost 
contamment. 

I  know  of  some  honest  people  who  honestly  disagree  with  me  on 
that  vote.  The  pomt  is,  we  have  had  them  for  years  in  our  profes- 
sion and  the  deuvery  of  our  services. 
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Mr  Frietag.  On  your  comment  on  the  restructuring  of  school 
fmancing,  the  NEA  has  a  State  affiliate  in  each  of  our  States.  The 
major  agenda  item  in  each  of  those— virtually  in  each  of  those— is 
the  restructuring  of  school  financing,  the  whole  approach.  It  is  a 
tedious  and  time^ronsuming  process.  But  I  do  think  it  does  demon- 
strate that  teachers  have  recognized  that  it  is  not  inside  those  tour 
walls,  that  it  is  reaching  out  to  the  communities.  It  is  in  political 
action,  it  is  an  involvement  in  the  community  at  every  level. 

And  in  some  of  our  States,  we  have  made  a  great  amount  ot 
success  already.  What  is  interesting  to  me,  in  the  States  I  have 
traditionally  voted  down  the  school  referenda  where  that  is  a  possi- 
bility. They  tend  also  to  be  the  States  where  people  cry  loudest 
about  local  control.  ^ 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  put  the  pressure  lo  go  to  the  btate 
coffers  or  the  Federal  coffers,  it  is  to  cut  off  the  finance  at  the 
local  Every  time  you  go  to  the  State  or  to  the  Federal,  one  has  to 
expect  that  there  are  going  to  be  some  strings  to  be  certain  that 
that  money  gets  where  it  is  intended  to  do  the  things  that  it  is 
designed  to  do  and  again,  a  loss  of  local  control. 
I  get  kind  of  amused  at  that  merry-go-round,  you  know? 
Mr  KiLDEE.  As  someone  said  yesterday,  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  put  a  pile  of  money  on  the  stump  and  walk  away. 

Mr.  Freitag.  Or  should  it?  ■      t    _x  ■ 

Mr  KiLDEE.  There  is,  I  think,  a  need  for  restructuring.  I  certain- 
ly want  to  bring  the  Federal  Government  into  a  greater  financial 
role  in  education.  I  really  still  believe  in  the  one-third,  one-third, 
one-third  ratio  of  school  financing.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  Washington  has  the  wisdom  to  run  our  local  school 
system 

We  can  share  our  views.  This  committee  certainly  has  performed 
a  good  function  in  doing  that.  NIE  can  do  that.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  wisdom  to  run  local  school  districts,  We  want  to  help  equalize 
educational  opportunity  throughout  this  country. 

Mr  Freitag.  I  am  fully  confident  that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  so 
structure  that  assistance  that  will  guarantee  that  it  does  not  get 
creamed  off  for  administrative  costs  at  a  State  department  ot  edu- 
cation level  that  goes  into  the  general  fund  there  and  does  not,  in 
any  way,  reach  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  That  is  the  cry  ot 
teachers,  to  see  the  Federal  money  which  is  being  designed  to 
make  improvements  in  the  classroom  actually  achie-  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might? 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr  Miller.  You  know,  we  have  had  the  provision  around  tor 
some  time  that  the  one-third,  one-third,  one-third— maybe  it  should 
be  one-half,  one-half.  I  do  not  know.  .  . 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  also  have  provisions  in  the  st  n.pri- 
vate  sector  of  challenge  grants.  If  a  community  v/ill  put  up  the 
Fords  Foundation  will  put  up  $1  or  the  Arts  ai;d  Hunianities 
Foundation  will  put  up  $1,  something  like  tha  :,  and  provido?  )r  a 
stake  by  those  communities  in  their  own  sye^-^m. 
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I  think  that  is  what  you  are  really  looking  for.  We  ought  not  to 
be  running  the  education  system  and  I  do  not  think  this  country  is 
ever  going  to  let  Washington  run  the  educational  systems 

We  can  give  you  some  categorical  programs  and  tie  you  down 
pretty  good,  but  in  the  general  philosophic  sense,  I  do  not  think  the 
country  is  prepared  to  let  us  do  that,  and  I  tend  to  agree  with  that 

But  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  for  those  areas  that,  in  fact,  want 
to  take  an  interest  or  where  you  are  successful  in  explaining  to 
them  that  they  should  take  an  interest,  there  should  be  some 
reward  for  that. 

I  do  not  see— and  I  say  this  with  all  support  that  I  think  I  have 
in  my  background  for  education  in  this  country— you  have  men- 
tioned respect.  I  do  not  see  how  a  student  would  respect  a  system 
that  passes  them  for  doing  nothing.  You  have  to  say,  what  kind  of 
fools  are  these  people?  I  sit  here,  I  flunk  everything,  and  I  get  te  ^o 
on  to  the  sixth  grade,  to  the  seventh  grade. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  student  would  respect  a  system  that  says  you 
have  got  to  get  out  of  here  for  3  days,  but  you  can  come  back.  And 
we  can  go  through  all  of  the  litany  of  those  things. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  not  sure  that  society  would  terribly 
respect  a  system  where  the  people  work  for  far  less  than  most 
people  in  this  country  work  for,  because  one  of  the  measurements 
ot  your  status  in  our  society  is  your  income  and  so  a  person,  the 
father  of  a  student  or  the  mother  of  a  student,  who  is  making  more 
than  the  person  who  is  teaching  him,  says  he  has  got  to  be  a  fool  to 
be  a  teacher. 

That  is  very  crass  to  say  but,  I  think,  in  fact,  that  happens.  If 
there  IS,  in  fact,  the  crisis  that  a  lot  of  people  have  suggested  in 
education,  I  think  it  has  to  be  called  just  that. 

I  think  it  requires  some  militancy  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
hap^?ed  not  yet  what  has 

For  2  years  running  now  we  have  had  1,000  farmers  show  up  to 
say  that  what  they  had  was  unacceptable  and  had  damn  well 
better  be  changed  and  we  had  a  fire  and  boat  drUl  around  here 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  respond  to  1,000  farmers  and  500 
tractors.  But  we  do  not  have  anybody  coming  here  and  saying  that 
our  most  precious  resource  is  in  very  serious  trouble  and  we  could 
lose  it.  It  IS  not  happening. 

I  think,  you  can  tell  from  my  voice,  there  is  some  urgency  in  this 
situation,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  is  dealing  with  it  on  the 
proportions  of  the  urgency  that  is  underlying. 

I  am  very,  very  concerned  about  that,  and  I  think  it  will  contin- 
ue to  go  on  about  its  way  with  the  lack  of  respect  which  may  be 
the  most  important  problem  in  the  system  in  many  ways. 

But  It  breeds  that,  because  somehow,  it  is  not  able  to  provide 
that  respect. 

Ms.  FuTTRELL.  If  I  could  respond  to  what  you  said,  let  me  say, 
from  the  outset  that  I  really  eiyoy  teaching  and  I  selected  this  as 
my  profession  because  I  felt  that  I  could  make  a  difference  in  the 
classroom  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  over  the  last  16  years  I  have 
m  mc^ny  instances  with  children  who,  maybe  other  people  have 
decideii,  that  there  <!vvs  no -OK. 
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I  think  there  is  a  dichotomy,  and  I  think  you  have  touched  on  it. 
I  just  wanted  to  put  that  in  first,  because  I  keep  hearing  say  they 
would  not  choose  this  as  a  profession.  o  w    i  iof 

I  think  there  is  a  dichotomy  here,  you  know?  We  insist  on 
standardis.  Society  insists  on  standards. 

When  we  put  those  standards  in  place  and  we  say  we  want  you 
to  live  up  to  those  standards,  then  society  comes  back  and  says,  you 
had  better  pass  my  child  or,  when  we  fail  those  children,  why  do 
you  have  so  many  failures?  .     ^  ,  „  t       •  * 

I  think  that  we  have  to  decide  which  it  is  gomg  to  be?  I  am  just 
saying  just  fail  students  on  a  wholesale  basis  because  of  race, 
because  of  ethnic  background,  or  economic  background.  But  1  am 
saying  that  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Kildee  was  saying,  that  maye  we 
need  to  look  at  the  whole  educational  process  and  how  we  go  about 
educating  children  and  we  need  to  look  at  what  is  it  we  really  want 
to  accomplish  with  this  system.  *„   <•  i.u 

Now  all  of  the  chUdren  are  not  going  to  pass.  AH  of  them  are 
not  going  to  fail.  Society  needs  to  understand  that  their  child,  or 
children,  might  be  one  of  the  ones  not  to  pass. 

If  we  put  the  standards  in  place  and  we  do  not  pass,  then  what 
do  we  do  with  them.  You  see,  there  are  all  kinds  of  questions.  Each 
question  itself  raises  another  question.  ,  ^  , 

Mr  Miller.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  the  premise 
under  which  I  am  working  is  the  potential  for  far  greater  success  if 
we  do  it  right  than  anything  we  are  doing  currently,  that  there  are 
a  lot  more  successes  in  our  educational  system  than  we  currently 
are  able  to  bring  out  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  systeni. 

There  is  a  much  greater  potential  for  excellence  among  a  much 
broader  category  of  children  than  we  are  prepared  to  accept  today 
because  of  limited  resources.  You  see,  I  think  the  failures  can 
absolutely  be  minimized.  Obviously,  we  have  to  deterniine  what  a 
failure  is,  and  it  is  just  not  the  person  who  does  not  get  the  yti-U. 

I  think  the  successes  of  people  and  the  dignity  of  people  in  this 
society  can  be  enhanced  100  times  if  we  are  willing  to  do  it,  but  it 
costs  money.  What  somebody  has  to  say  at  some  point,  that  is 
right.  It  costs  money  to  preserve  this  educated  society.  And  l  thinK 
that  it  has  got  to  be  done. 

My  concern  is  that  the  educational  establishment  has  been  so 
battered  and  beatened  by  local  electorates,  by  the  press,  by  politi- 
cians, by  people  who  want  you  to  inherit  all  of  our  problems,  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  fight  left,  and  that  concerns  me. 
Because  in  that  case,  I  suspect  we  will  only  have  continued  deterio- 
ration and  we  will  increase  the  failures  and  because  of  that,  par- 
ents today  do  have  a  right  to  question  by  what  right  was  their 
chUd  failed?  Because  it  is  not  an  even  system.  It  does  not  provide 

the  same  resources.  ,    u    j-        j  „uii/i,»„  t 

What  do  we  call  it?  I  want  an  lEP  for  handicapped  children.  1 

also  want  that  for  my  child.  ,    r  .,     u      *  f„. 

We  suggested  we  have  it  for  the  children  who  fail,  why  not  for 
all  children.  Why?  It  costs  money. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  most  precious  resource?  That  is  a 
rhetorical  statement  that  has  got  to  be  handed  back  to  politicians. 

This  is  a  very  expensive  system. 

Ms.  FuTTRELL.  You  and  I  do  not  disagree. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all. 

Ms.  FuTTRELL.  But  I  think  you  and  I  also  need  to  look  at— it  coes 
beyond  just  the  dollar  figure.  Okay? 

Mr  Miller.  Whatever  it  takes.  If  there  is  a  value  in  an  educated 
society  there  is  a  value  in  preserving  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  To  preserve  our  national  security  we  buy  everything  in 
case— today  we  have  descriptions  at  breakfast  about  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  and  theatre  nuclear  weapons.  We  talked  about  long- 
range  bombers,  medium-range  bombers,  tactical  support  fighters, 
longrange  fighters,  tactical  support  troops,  home  troops,  foreign 
troops.  We  buy  it  all.  ^ 

I  suggest  we  have  a  problem  inside  our  boundaries  that  is  that 
serious  but  we  do  not  want  to  participate  to  the  same  extent. 

1  am  really  concerned  that  there  is  no  fight  left  for  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  that  could  be  available  to  so  many  more  children 

Ms.  Futtrell.  There  is  some  fight  left  and  there  is  an  effort  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Freitag.  You  may  have  been  spared  the  fight  so  far  at  the 
Federal  level  because  it  is  now  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  this  is 
the  place  where  the  emphasis  is  put  and  will  yield  the  greatest 
result.  A  farmer  s  program  is  a  Federal  program.  I  think,  too,  they 
reaped  a  tremendous  amount  of  universal  hostility  for  their  per- 
formance here,  and  so  on. 

./^^  ^he  matter  is  that  teachers  have  had  mass  rallies  on 

the  Capitol  steps  around  the  country.  In  my  position,  I  do  travel  to 
strike  situations  throughout  the  country  where  there  is  no  law,  or 
the  law  says  you  may  not  strike,  and  teachers  have  simply  cot  up 
to  here.  ^  &  f 

I  have  been  in  an  area  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  State  where  a  person, 
a  lovely  and  as  gentle  a  woman  as  you  could  ever  want,  graying 
hair,  who  had  given  her  life  to  education  asked  me,  is  it  possible 
that  the  judge  is  going  to  force  us  back  in?  And  we  did  not  know, 
and  she  said.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  should  go  back  in.  It's  taken 
us  all  these  years  to  make  up  our  mind  and  we  should  see  this 
thing  to  Its  end." 

There  is  militancy.  There  is  sacrifice.  We  have  Bridgeport,  Conn , 
where  teachers  were  put  into  a  stockade  literally,  $1  million  of 
judicial  fines  laid  on  them,  and  the  result  is  that  they  got  a  law 
which  allowed  binding  arbitration  as  a  resolution. 
V  In  Pennsylvania,  my  State,  we  massed  rallied  at  the  capitol 
building  to  get  act  195,  but  before  that  there  were  some  very  bitter 
strike  situations  which  made  it  clear  that  the  absence  of  the  right 
at  a  balanced  table  to  bargain,  the  absence  of  it  would  not  help  us 
out.  ^ 

We  needed  to  naove  forward  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  are  looking,  as  you  know— we  have  a  bill  in  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  piece  of  legislation  that  would  allow  for  bargaining  in  the 
public  sector.  The  militancy  is  there.  I  met  with  those  folks  a  lot  of 
my  days  of  the  year,  and  I  have  a  prediction  coming.  And  Texas 
has  a  transition  that  is  happening  right  now. 

Those  people  are  at  the  cutting  edge.  Once  it  is  clear  to  them 
how  they  have  been  patronized,  once  it  is  clear  to  them  how  they 
have  been  abused  as  a  profession,  I  project  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  more  fiery  reaction  than  any  of  us  would  ever  have  thought 
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possible,  because  they  are  about  6,  8,  9  years  behind  some  of  the 
other  more  aggressive  States  in  their  rallying  around  activism  for 
education.  .  _  .  , 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  am  not  sure  what  my  final  judgment  on  socia 
promotion  will  be.  I  know  all  analogies  limp,  and  this  one  may  fall 
right  on  its  face,  but  we  do  not  remove  somebody  in  the  hospital 
from  intensive  care  because  the  patient  may  feel  bad,  or  the  pa- 
tient's family  may  feel  bad  and  put  the  patient  into  general  care. 

We  look  at  the  needs  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital,  given  the 
type  of  care  that  the  patient  needs.  I  think  that  this  is  really  what 
we  have  to  dc  more  of  in  education.  But  that  is  going  to  cost 
money.  , 

Some  students  need  intensive  care  rather  than  general  care,  lo 
move  them  out,  to  stretch  my  analogy,  and  promote  them  when 
they  really  need  a  great  deal  of  remediation  or  intensive  care,  I 
think  is  wrong  and  educationally  unsound. 

There  may  oe  some  social  arguments  for  social  promotion,  since 
we  do  not  have  in  place  a  system  to  meet  these  students'  needs. 

I  think  we  really  must  look  at  the  structure  of  education,  and  at 
the  changing  character  of  the  students  who  are  coming  into  educa- 
tion I  have  talked  to  older  people  who  remember  how  high  schools 
were  so  much  better  in  the  1920's.  I  think  that  we  are  still  serving 
the  type  of  students  that  went  to  high  school  in  1920.  We  are 
serving  them  very  well  but  we  must  realize  that  this  is  no  longer 
1920  We  really  have  to  change  the  structure  of  our  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  students.  That  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  profes- 
sional teachers,  but  we  have  to  have  the  dollars  to  do  it,  because 
those  changes  will  cost  money. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  to  the  panel  that  we  had  n 
witness  yesterday  who  was  the  school  superintendent  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  He  told  the  committee  how  the  school  system  test 
scores  had  declined  over  a  period  of  years.  They  changed  their 
policy  approximately  3  years  ago  to  require  the  same  academic 
achievement  for  all  of  the  students,  turned  the  whole  thing  around, 
and  now  the  test  scores  are  much  higher  than  any  of  the  counties 
surrounding  Jacksonville.  . 

He  said  before  that  that  they  expected  less  from  certain  groups, 
of  children  and  that  they  achieved  less. 

Now,  do  you  feel  that  a  firm  policy  of  uniform  achievement,  can 
have  any  repercussions  on  discipline? 

Ms.  Hendry.  That  is  a  hard  one.  When  you  talk  about  unitorm 
standards,  first  of  all,  I  have  trouble  with  testing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  For  the  entire  county,  for  the  entire  school 
system.  It  would  have  to  be  done  locally  within  that  county. 
Ms.  Hendry.  Within  the  county  school  system. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Or  within  a  city  school  system.  It  would  have 

to  be  absolutely  uniform.  The  same  academic  

Ms.  Hendry.  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  teach  in  Montgomery 
County  We  have  a  rural  area  and  we  have  a  very  highly  sophisti- 
cated downtown  area  and  the  children  are  all  children  of  profes- 
sionals. We  have  all  kinds  of  rapid  learning  courses,  advanced 
learning  courses.  They  are  teaching  things  I  did  not  even  have  in 
college. 
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°  standard?  If  you  set  the  standard  down  for 

the  children  who  come  from  less-oriented  kinds  of  backgrounds— 
^if-r?®^T  .  frankly,  are  already  beyond  the  high  school 

^1  ^?      accident  that  our  school  ranked  fifth  in  the  Nation- 

al Merit  winners,  for  goodness  sake,  and  you  are  going  to  hold  our 
standard  as  uniform  and  have  the  others— I  do  think  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  community. 

If  you  mean  the  minimum  competency  where  you  have  the  abili- 
ty to  read,  the  ability  to  do  elementary  mathematics,  it  depends  on 
where  you  are  going  to  put  this  uniform— what  you  mean  by 
uniform  testing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Minimum  competency? 

Ms.  Hendry.  You  want  a  minimum  of  competency. 

Mr.  Freitag.  If  you  have  something  firm  with  no  escape  hatches 
It  IS  unreal,  because  you  deny  the  teaching  and  learning  process  is 
^^  'J  \have  known  times  because  I  was  aware  of  the  crisis  an 
individual  student  was  going  through,  I  allowed  an  advancement 
that  would  not  technically  be  suitable  knowing  full  well  that  after 
things  balanced  out  for  the  child  he  would  be  right  back  on  course. 

I  made  a  judgment  and  firm  policy  would  not  allow  me  to  do 
that.  I  was  right,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  could  have  been  wrong. 
Either  way,  I  would  not  have  that  freedom  if  the  policy  was  so 
firm.  I  am  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  testimony.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  testimony  to  read  it  through  and  I  suspect  that  within 
that  system,  if  it  iz  indeed  successful,  there  are  some  escape  hatch- 
es. Otherwise,  they  are  not  recognizing  that  the  students  are 
human.  And  I  cannot  understand  how  a  system  that  is  so  firm  that 
it  is  denying  the  humanity  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  would 
be  a  success. 

Ms.  FuTTRELL.  You  are  indicating  in  Florida  there  is  a  uniform 
testing  procedure  and  you  are  wondering  4bout  using  this  on  a 
local  basis,  on  a  much  broader  range  and  part  of  your  question  had 
to  do  with  the  repercussions  on  discipline  if  we  removed,  for  in- 
stance, social  promotion  and  instituted  this  kind  of  situation^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Ms  FuTTRELL.  I  would  not  like  to  imagine  what  would  happen.  I 
say  that  because  we,  again,  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  mdividual  difference.  I  look  at  my  own  State,  Virgin- 
ia, where  we  have  imposed  minimum  competency  tests. 

When  we  testified  before  the  legislature  in  Virginia,  we  tried  to 
forewarn  them  of  some  of  the  things  that  would  happen.  For  in- 
stance, 1  complete  12  years  of  school  according  to  the  standards  set 
Dv  the  btate  department  of  education.  I  pass  the  courses  satisfacto- 
rily. 

When  I  take  the  tests,  for  some  reason  or  another— I  might  be 
nervous,  I  might  be  tired— maybe  I  took  some  of  the  subjects  back 
m  the  eighth  grade  or  the  ninth  grade  and  here  I  am  taking  this 
test  now.  I  do  not  pass  the  test.  So  now  you  teli  me  I  cannot 
graduate. 

The  reaction  was  extremely  negative. 

I  look  at  an  area  called  Greensville,  Va.,  where  a  lot  of  publicity 
WM  given  to  them  on  an  ABC  special  about  2  years  ago  where  they 
did  away  with  social  promotion  but  what  the  special  did  not  point 
out  was  the  fact.  No.  1,  they  had  students  who  were  like  17,  18 
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years  old  still  in  like  the  fourth  and  fifth,  sixth  grade.  Some  of 
them  had  been  there  for  5  or  6  years.  .         i  <• 

This  is  where  we  again  get  into  the  dichotomy  about  the  value  oi 
socicd  promotion.  -j  j  r  n 

They  also  did  not  point  out  that  crammmg  was  provided  tor  all 
students.  The  problem  was  if  you  lived  in  town,  you  could  take 
advantage  of  it,  but  if  you  had  to  ride  the  bus  to  get  to  school,  you 
could  not.  So  that  was  discrimination  and  most  of  the  ki^  wno 
lived  outside  the  city  limits  were  the  minority  kids,  so  they  did  not 
have  access  to  these  classes  which  would  help  them  pass  the  test. 

So  therefore,  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  black  students 
failed  the  tests.  That  was  never  brought  out  in  all  of  the  publicity 
that  was  given  the  Greensville  County  school  system. 

The  State  department  of  education  went  into  an  investigation. 
The  NEA  went  into  an  investigation.  No  one  would  believe  what 
those  two  agencies,  which  normally  do  not  work  together,  found, 
yet  time  after  time,  that  school  system  was  given  all  kinds  of 
positive  publicity  and  the  truth  was  not  told.  ^  .  ^ 

I  would  say  that  that  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  students. 
Some  way  or  another,  we  have  to  have  a  happy  medium  whereby 
the  standards  that  we  set  as  far  as  the  number  of  units  that  you 
need  to  graduate  to  get  a  diploma  will  also  be  complemented  by 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  these  tests.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  test?  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that. 
Can  you  impose  a  test  on  everyone?  I  would  say  no.  _  _ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  a  simple  question.  Most  of  the 
money  that  is  expended  from  the  Federal  level  is  through  title  I, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  When  we  think  about 
quality  education  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid  as 
much  Federal  interference  as  possible  and  that  the  improvements 
have  to  come  from  the  local  school  districts.  .  r 
What  suggestions  do  you  have  that  would  improve  the  quality  ol 
education  and  let  us  get  more  results  or  obtain  more  results  from 
the  expenditure  of  title  I  funds? 

Mr.  Freitag.  Well,  I  have  to  answer  that.  Title  I  classy  are 
generally  in  the  elementary  grades  in  my  school  district.  That  is 
what  they  have  applied  for  the  title  I  funds  in  the  elementary.  It 
has  not  only  been  used  in  the  regular  school  year  but  also  to  put 
some  remediation  classes  in  place.  ,   r    i.-  r  4.-  n-u 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  there  is  a  great  level  of  satisfaction  with 
the  access  to  that  program  in  my  school  district  but  there  is  a 
program  that  probably  reaches  67  percent  of  the  student  body  of 
the  district.  So  beyond  that  general  kind  of  reaction,  I  am  not  able 
to  offer  you  any  specifics. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  itf 
Ms  FuTTRELL.  My  situation  is  just  the  same  as  Mr.  i«reitag 
described.  It  is  at  the  elementary  level  and  not  the  secondary  level. 

Ms.  Hendry.  I  must  confess  last  night  I  asked  what  is  title  1. 1  do 
not  see  it  in  my  classroom.  But  then  I  should  not,  when  I  found  out 
what  it  was.  Obviously  it  is  not  designed  for  me. 

And  in  teaching,  you  are  so  busy  in  your  classroom  I  honestly  do 
not  know. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  ^^g'^W* 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  I  only  want  to  thank  this  panel  and  to  apologize 
to  the  next  panel.  It  might  help  you  teachers  feel  a  little  better  to 
know  our  situation  here.  I  have  four  committees  in  progress,  and  I 
am  hosting  a  luncheon  that  started  12  minutes  ago.  I  £m  goine  to 
have  to  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  this  panel  and  the  testimony  it 
has  given  has  been  very  valuable.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the 
committee  testimony.  ^ 
helpfS™^  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  you  all.  You  have  been 

Our  next  panel  is  Mrs.  Marsha  Berger,  teacher,  vice  president  at 
large.  Providence  Teachers  Union,  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Paul  F  Cole 
teacher,  Lewiston-Porter  Central  School,  Youngstown,  N.Y.,  and  he 
AFlJSiO      PJ'esident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 

Would  you  come  around? 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here  and  we  will  hear  from  you  first 
as  you  are  listed,  Mrs.  Berger.  ' 

Mr  Cole  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
fff.vfj'^K  a  teacher  in  Youngstown,  N.Y.,  a  full-time 

teacher,  obviously  out  of  class  today.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
you  Marsha  Berger  who  is  vice  president  at  large.  Providence 
Teachers  Union,  a  teacher  in  Prov  ience  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Issues  Committee  for  the  Rhode  Island  Federation  of 

16£lCil6rS. 

In  addition  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Terry  Morris 
assistant  director  of  educational  issues  for  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers. 

With  your  permission,  we  would  have  IVIs.  Berger  open  with  her 
remarKs. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Marsha  Berger  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Marsha  Berger,  Vice  President  at  Large 
Providence  Teachers  Union 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  an  important  teacher  concern  relating  to 
secondary  education.  That  concern  is  the  problem  of  occupationalltiSif  aSfong 

-Thi^fl^c"  •'^^^  ^'^"y^  teaching  can  be  demanding  and 

exhausting  work.  It  can  also  be  personally  fulfilling  work.  However,  problemlguch 
as  excMsive  paperwork,  uncooprative  administrators,  too  many  students  in  a  class 
Uck  of  supplies  and  textboots,  and  poor  cooperation  from  parents  cT  mMy 
reduce  a  teacher's  effectiveness  and  sense  of  aTcomplishment^rthemorf^t  ^ 

?  ^l^"^"*  that  poor  working  conditions  in  tEe  schools  can  iS^Sriiii 
teacher  health  m  ways  that  have  not  previously  been  recognized.  Incr^iinKly  one 
hears  that  teachers  are  experiencing  "burnout," '-battle  fa«iue,"  "comtoTMu^iT" 
or,  more  generally,  "occupational  stress."  ^luuaL  neurosis. 

Stress  can  be  good  as  weU  as  bad.  Rising  to  a  chaUenge— and  teaching  offers  an 
abundance  of  chaUenges-can  yield  personal  satisfaction  and  grovrth  a,nfrenti^ 
overwhelming  challenges,  without  the  necessary  resources  anS  author^T  m^t 
nin"^'  5^.,P«>d"<»  f™«tration  and  anxiety.  Over  time  it  ca^^  produ% 
physical  Md  mental  illness.  Evidence  has  emerged  in  the  last  2  or  3  yearS  which 
shows  that  occupational  stress  is  a  serious  and  widespread  problem  among  teadiers 
^h^wn^thtiffv.  °  Pm^^""  «t*e  University  of  Or^on  (lugene)  has  c^l^st^ 
the  worst  health  problem  teachers  have  to  contend  with." 

Contmuing  stress  can  result  in  serious  health  problems  anjong  teachers.  Amone 
the  physical  ailments  that  may  result  from  teacher  stress  are:  hyiTrteMioiTTo^^ 
nanr  duease,  migraine  and  sinus  headaches,  allergi4,  bladder,  Wdn^,Td  S 
F-nSfr*  ««thma.  Some  of  the  resultSig  mental  Ulnls^'^kS^  nS 

fatigue,  anxiety,  depression,  and  low  self-esteem.  .U.'red  Bloch,  a  psychiatrS  wlw 
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has  treated  several  hundred  teachers  for  stress-related  illnesses,  compares  the  con- 
sequences of  severe  teacher  stress  to  the  "combat  neurosis"  experienced  by  many 
wartime  soldiers.  These  health  problems  suggest  that  teacher  stress  may  be  respon- 
sible for  significant  costs  in  terms  of  teacher  inefficiency,  absenteeism,  and  medical 
services. 

Surveys  conducted  during  the  past  several  years  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  its  state  and  local  affiliates  show  that  occupational  stress  is  an 
extension  problem  among  teachers.  A  pioneering  survey  was  conducted  in  1977  by 
the  Chicago  Teachers  Uniun  with  assistance  from  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Roosevelt  University.  More  than  half  of  the  5,000  teachers 
responding  to  the  survey  (56.6  percent)  reported  they  had  experienced  physical 
illness  which  they  Telt  was  related  to  stress  in  their  work.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Chicago  survey  (26.4  percent)  had  experienced  some  form  of 
rivntal  illness  which  they  feU  was  related  to  occupational  stress. 

Similar  results  hcve  been  obtained  in  other  surveys.  A  survey  of  more  than  one 
thousand  teachers  was  conducted  by  the  Portland  Federation  of  Teachers  during 
1979.  More  than  half  of  the  teachers  surveyed  (53  percent)  reported  they  had 
experienced  physical  illness  which  they  believed  was  related  to  stress  in  their  work. 
More  than  one-fifth  (21.1  percent)  reported  they  had  experienced  mental  illness 
related  to  work  stress.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  United  Teachers 
during  1979  drew  responses  from  more  than  four  thousand  New  York  teachers. 
Forty-one  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  New  York  survey  reported  having  experi- 
enced illness  related  to  classroom  stress. 

The  results  of  the  New  York  Survey  suggested  that  occupational  stress  may  be  a 
more  serious  problem  among  teachers  in  urban  areas.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  stress  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  suburban  and  rural  areas  as  well.  A  survey 
conducted  during  1979  in  a  rural  county  of  Maryland  revealed  that  40  percent  of  the 
teachers  responding  to  the  survey  had  experienced  illness  which  they  attributed  to 
on-the-job  stress.  Of  those  who  had  experienced  stress-related  illness,  36  percent 
indicated  it  was  serious  enough  for  medical  attention.  As  a  further  testimony  to  the 
stress  of  teaching,  52  percent  said  they  had  considered  leaving  teachi'K  because  of 
on-the-job  stress.  In  most  of  the  surveys  conducted  on  teacher  stress,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  among  various  types  of  teachers,  by  sex.  ag(^,  race,  or  other 
characteristics,  as  to  the  amount  of  occupational  stress  experienced. 

Evidence  of  serious  and  widespread  occupational  stress  among  teachers  comes 
from  sources  in  addition  to  surveys  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  In  a 
survey  conducted  by  Learning  magazine  during  1979,  to  which  more  than  one 
thousand  teachers  responded,  93  percent  of  the  respondents  said  tbey  had  experi- 
enced feelings  of  burnout  Burnout  is  a  state  of  physical,  emotional,  and  attitudinal 
exhaustion.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  teachers  responding  to  the  Learning  survey 
said  they  were  planning  to  leave  teaching  because  of  burnout.  A  survey  conducted 
by  Instructor  magazine,  to  which  nearly  7,000  teachers  replied,  revealed  that  84 
percent  of  the  respondents  believe  there  are  health  hazards  in  teaching.  Thirty- 
three  percent  said  their  own  absence  due  to  illness  during  the  previous  year  were 
related  to  stress  or  tension.  »  tt  • 

The  pioneering  survey  of  teachers  stress  by  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  identi- 
fied f^our  clusters  of  working  conditions  and  teaching  experiences  with  different 
relationships  to  stress.  The  cluster  that  was  most  stressful  to  Chicago  teachers, 
described  as  "priority  concerns,"  expressed  the  themes  of  school  violence  and  stu- 
dent discipline.  It  included:  managing  disruptive  children,  being  threatened  with 
personal  injury,  having  a  colleague  assaulted  in  school,  and  being  the  target  of 
verbal  abuse  by  students  The  second  most  stressful  set  of  working  conditions  or 
experiences,  labeled  "management  tensions,"  concerned  actions  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  and  generally  beyond  the  control  of  teachers.  It  includ- 
ed: being  involuntarily  transferred,  teaching  in  overcrowded  classrooms,  receiving  a 
notice  of  unsatisfactory  performance,  and  teaching  without  sufficient  books  and 
supplies. 

Less  stressful  to  the  Chicago  teachers  was  a  cluster  of  conditions  or  experiences 
which  expressed  the  theme,  "doing  a  good  job."  It  included:  maintaining  self-control 
when  angry  and  teaching  students  who  are  below  average  in  achievement  level.  Of 
all  of  the  items  in  the  Chicago  survey,  the  cluster  that  was  least  stressful  to 
teachers  was  that  dealing  with  pedagogical  duties— the  true  functions  of  teachers.  It 
included  items  such  as:  having  conferences  with  parents,  discussing  children's  prob- 
lems v/ith  parents,  evaluating  students,  having  conferences  with  the  principal,  and 
preparing  lesson  plans. 

The  results  of  the  Chicago  survey  have  been  largely  confirmed  by  the  other 
surveys  of  teacher  stress.  Most  significantly,  there  has  been  a  consistent  finding 
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that  truly  professional  duties  are  not  an  important  source  of  teacher  stress.  Rather, 
most  stress  is  due  to  a  broad  array  of  problems  and  responsibilities  which  divert 
teachers  from  their  primary  functions  as  teachers.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  the  main  concern  of  teachers  could  be  teaching,  and  not  what 
shouli  be  secondary  matters. 

Underlying  the  various  conditions  which  appear  to  cause  teacher  stress  is  at  least 
one  common  dimension.  That  is,  many  teachers  work  in  circumstances  where  they 
are  prevented,  by  one  means  or  another,  from  taking  action  to  solve  serious  prob- 
lems. Although  teachers  bear  the  most  important  responsibilities  in  schools,  too 
often  they  are  not  given  adequaU^  resources  or  authority  to  deal  with  these  responsi- 
bi'ities.  Accordingly,  F^'-ess  is  not  an  expression  of  teacher  failure.  It  is  evidence  that 
teachers  care  about  their  vork.  but  are  frequently  prevented  from  working  in  a 
professional  manner. 

It  is  apparent  that  much  additional  research  is  nt^ded  on  the  conditions  which 
produce  teacher  stress.  Obviously,  there  is  also  a  great  need  for  professional  help  to 
be  made  available  to  teachero  who  have  experienced  severe  stret^.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  conditions  ir  the  schools  which  contribute  to  teacher  stress  and  which 
need  to  be  improved.  I  believe,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  believes, 
that  teacher  stress  is  a  very  serious  problem  confronting  the  educational  communi- 
ty. Taking  .steps  to  lessen  teacher  stress  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  substantial 
benefits  for  students  and  schools,  as  well  as  for  individual  teachers. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  je  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARSHA  MERGER,  TEACHER.  ViCE  PRESIDENT 
AT  LARGE,  PROVIDENCE  T'^ACHERS  UNION 

Ms.  Berger.  M  .  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Marsha  Berger  and  again  I  will  introduce  yself  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Providence  Rhode  Island  School  System,  vice  president  of  the 
Providence  Teachers  Union  and  chairperson  of  the  Educational 
Issues  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teachers. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu^Hy  to  present  testi- 
mony on  an  important  teacher  concern  relating  to  secondary  edu- 
cation. That  concern  is  the  problem  of  occupational  stress  among 
teachers. 

As  classroom  teachers,  we  are  fully  aware  that  teaching,  while 
being  tremendously  rewarding  work,  can  also  be  demanding  and 
exhausting  in  a  positive,  personally  satisfying  way.  We  have  now, 
however,  become  painfully  aware  that  something  has  gone  awry, 
that  teaching  has  become  a  dangerously  stressful  occupation. 

Increasingly  we  feel  and  hear  that  we  and  our  colleagues  that 
are  experiencing  "burnout,"  "battle  fatigue,"  and  "combat  neuro- 
sis. '  As  the  deadly  emotional  assault  on  the  collective  spirit  of 
teachers  and  the  unrealistic  demands  upon  the  school  and  the 
profession  intensifies,  teacher  effectiveness  and  health  are  dimin- 
ished in  ways  not  previously  recognized. 

Around  us,  the  potential  for  violence,  the  emotional  drain  of 
large  numbers  of  close  interpersonal  relationships  as  experienced 
in  all  so-called  helping  professions,  the  excessive  paperwork,  con- 
stantly changing  programs,  unsupportive  and  uncooperative  admin- 
istrations, too  many  students  in  the  class  to  do  the  job  effectively, 
too  few  supplies  and  textbooks  to  do  the  job  effectively,  and  often 
little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  parents. 

All  of  these  present  overwhelming  challenges  which  produce 
frustration  and  anxiety  and  which  over  time  can  sometimes  cause 
debilitating  physical  and  mental  problems  among  teachers.  Evi- 
dence has  emerged  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  which  indicates  that 
occupational  stress  is  a  serious  and  widespread  problem  which  may 
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be  responsible  for  significant  costs  in  terms  of  teacher  efficiency, 
absenteeism,  and  medical  services. 

Continuing  stress  can  result  in  such  physical  ailments  as  insom- 
nia, hypertension,  coronary  disease,  migraine  headaches,  allergies, 
asthma,  ulcers,  digestive  problems,  and  even  accident  proneness 
and  such  emotional  and  mental  ailments  as  anxiety,  depression, 
low  self-esteem,  mental  fatigue,  and  psychotic  collapse.  ,  ,  ,  , 
Alfred  Block,  a  psychiatrist  who*  has  treated  several  hundred 
teachers  for  stress-related  illnesses  compares  the  consequences  of 
severe  teacher  stress  to  the  combat  neurosis  experienced  by  many 
wartime  soldiers.  Data  collected  over  the  last  several  years  clearly 
corroborate  these  statements  and  supplies  supportive  evidence. 
Surveys  conducted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachere  and 
several  of  its  State,  and  local  affiliates  have  all  produced  similar 
findings.  In  Chicago,  Portland,  New  York  State,  and  rural  Mary- 
land, great  numbers  of  teachers— in  some  cases  over  50  percent  of 
those  responding— reported  having  experienced  illnesses  which 
they  identified  as  being  related  to  stress  in  their  work. 

Large  percentages  of  teachers  responded  that  they  either  have 
considered  or  are  actually  planning  to  leave  teaching  because  of 
on-the-job  stress. 

Evidence  of  the  widespread  nature  of  stress  among  teachers 
comes  from  other  sources  as  well.  In  nationwide  surveys,  conducted 
by  two  different  educational  journals.  Learning  magazine  and  the 
Instructor,  high  percentages  of  those  responding  felt  that  teaching 
was,  indeed,  hazardous  to  their  health  and  a  tremendous  number 
admitted  to  experiencing  feelings  of  burnout— burnout  being  de- 
fined as  a  state  of  physical,  emotional,  and  attitudinal  exhaustion. 

In  another  study,  when  teachers  were  asked  if  they  had  a  chance 
to  choose  again,  would  they  choose  a  career  in  the  teaching  area, 
only  65  percent  of  the  teachers  responded  in  the  affirmative,  coni- 
pared  to  85  percent  only  10  years  earlier  and  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  affirmative  for  other  professions. 

There  also  seems  to  be  no  significant  difference  among  various 
types  of  teachers  by  sex,  age,  race,  or  other  types  of  characteristics 
relative  to  the  amount  of  stress  experienced. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  facing  on  a  daily  basis,  having  to 
manage  disruptive  students  who  seem  to  dare  you  to  try  and  teach 
them,  being  threatened  with  injury  to  yourself,  having  colleagues 
assaulted  or  being  the  target  of  verbal  abuse. 

Consider  the  concerns  and  uncertainties  of  budget  crises,  invol- 
untary transfers,  unreasonable  cuts  in  teaching  staff  combined 
with  increasingly  overcrowded  classes  and  trying  to  teach  without 
sufficient  texts  or  supplies. 

Consider  the  unrealistic  expectations  and  performance  demands 
which  society  places  on  the  schools  in  general  and  on  the  schools  in 
particular.  r  u 

It  seems  clear  that  most  stress  is  due  to  a  broad  array  of  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  which  divert  us  from  our  primary  func- 
tion as  teachers.  Although  we  bear  the  most  important  responsibil- 
ities in  the  schools,  too  often  we  are  not  given  adequate  resources 
or  authority  to  deal  with  these  responsibilities. 

Teacher  stress,  then,  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
teacher  failure,  but  rather  as  a  manifestation  of  the  failure  of  the 
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system  in  society  to  support  its  teachers  and  its  own  ideal  of 
education  as  a  high  priority.  It  is  apparent  that  much  additional 
r^arch  is  needed  on  the  conditions  which  produce  teacher  stress. 
Obviously  there  is  also  a  great  need  for  professional  help  to  be 
made  available  to  teachers  who  experience  severe  stress. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  conditions  in  the  schools  which 
contribute  to  teacher  stress  and  which  need  to  be  improved.  I 
believe,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  believes,  that 
teacher  stress  is  a  very  serious  problem  confronting  the  educa- 
tional community,  and  the  community  at  large.  Taking  steps  to 
lessen  teacher  stress  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  substantial  bene- 
fits for  students  and  schools  as  well  as  for  individual  teachers. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Paul  F.  Cole  follows:] 
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Prepared  &rATEMENT  of  Paul  Cole.  Senior  High  School  Social  Studik^^^ 

LEWmON-PORTER  CENTRAL  SCHOOL.  YOUNGSTOWN.  N  Y.  AND  ViCE  PRESIDENT. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL-CiU 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  concerns  about  current  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  nation's  secondary  schools.    My  name  is  Paul  Cole  and  I  am  a  senior 
high  school  social  studies  teacher  at  the  Lewiston-Porter  Central  School 
in  Youngstown,  New  York. 

Any  look  at  today's  secondary  schools  must  acknowledge  programs  and 
personnel  of  a  diversity  and  quality  unequaled  in  any  time  or  place  in  the 
world.    There  is  certainly  much  to  be  proud  of.    Yet.  focused  attention  on 
the  secondary  schools  is  of  critical  importance  and  probably  long  overdue. 
Despite  our  many  advancements  -  the  programs  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride  -  acknowledgement  must  also  be  given  to  serious  internal  and  external 
pressures  influencing  the  secondary  education  system  in  a  negative  way. 

Our  first  concern  is  the  growing  number  of  teachers  who  report  being 
forced  into  the  position  of  developing  survival  skills,  of  coping. 
Teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  too  often  becomes  incidental  to  this 
struggle.    What  about  professional  responsibilities?    What  about  learning? 
What  about  students'  education?    As  you  ask  yourselves  these  questions,  you 
join  thousands  of  teachers  in  high  schools  across  the  country  who  ponder 
the  schools*  current  situation  with  resentment  and  disbelief.    Worse  yet 
are  the  growing  numbers  whose  indignation  has  turned  to  resignation.    For  them 
coping  has  become  the  norm.     It  is  simply  the  way  things  are.  an  unchangeable 
fact  of  life. 

consider  the  following.     NIE  reports  in  Violent  Schools  -  Safe  Schools 
that  in  a  given  M  a  typical  teacher  in  the  nation's  secondary  schools 
has  around  1  chance  in  8  of  having  something  stolen  at  school. 
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1  change  In  167  of  being  robbed  and  1  chance  In  200  of  being  attacked. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  attacks  reported  by  teachers  required  medical  treatment, 
a  percentage  much  higher  than  students'  4  percent.  Indicating  that  attacks 
on  teachers  are  much  more  likely  to  result  In  serious  Injury. 

On  top  of  fear,  you  must  add  frustration.    Paperwork  and  other 
bureaucractlc  requirements,  as  shown  In  various  research  studies,  have 
escalated  to  the  point  „here  less  and  less  time  can  be  devoted  to  actual 
Instruction.    These  also  significantly  reduce  planning  time. 

Some  of  our  secondary  schools  are  permeated  with  fear  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  students.    This  Is  particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  true  In  many 
urban  high  schools.    The  Impact  of  this  fear  on  both  teaching  and  learning  Is 
devastating  In  Itself.    The  gradual  diminution  of  time  actually  spent  In 
Instruction  because  of  the  mounting  paperwork  and  recordkeeping  Increases 
the  tension  In  the  schools  as  students  and  teachers  feel  the  same  resentment 
for  the  absence  of  purpose,  the  almlessness  and  futility  of  their  time 
spent  together. 

Fear,  frustration,  lack  of  purpose  —  all  are  reflections  of  our  societal 

problems  which  sic  as  a  heavy  malaise  on  too  many  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Edward  A.  Wynne,  associate  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 

Illinois-Chicago  Circle  and  editor  of  the  newsletter  Character,  points  out 

the  seriousness  of  the  situation  facing  our  youth  In  the  following  statistics: 

o    Between  i960  and  1973,  throughout  the  country,  arrests  of  males 
under  18  for  narcotic  violations  Increased  1,288Z; 

o    National  surveys  report  no  significant  declines  In  levels  of 
youth  drug  use,  and  surveys  of  high  school  graduating  classes 
of  1975  and  1977  found  that  the  percentage  of  males  who  had 
used  marijuana  before  tenth  grade  had  Increased  from  18. 2Z  to 
30. 6* ; 

o    Between  1957  and  197A,  the  number  of  delinquency  cases  disposed- 
of  by  U.S.  juvenile  courts  Increased  96Z. 
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Wynne  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  suicide  rates  for  white  males 
•ge  15-19  have  increased  dramatically  -  2601  between  1950  and  1976. 
Ho»icid.  rates  for  the  same  group  are  up  1771  between  1959  and  1976.  a  rise 
from  2.7  per  100.000  members  of  the  age  group  to  7.5.    Despite  a  decline 
in  the  homicide  rate  for  black  males  in  this  age  group  between  1969  and 
1975.  the  incidence  of  homicide  -  A8.6  youths  per  100.000  --  is  still 
unallowably  high.    Wynne,  as  many  others. believes  this  is  all  indicative 
of  .  growing  youth  alienation  -  a  crisis  in  values  and  moral  character. 

Another  ingredient  to  be  considered  among  the  external  forces  on  the 
secondary  schools  is  the  lack  of  purpose  briefly  mentioned  before.  Students 
question  why  they  are  in  school  because  they  have  no  well-defined  concept 
of  what  they  will  be  doing  when  this  schooling  is  completed.    Given  the 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  youth  unemployment,  work  experience  during  the 
school  years  is  limited.    By  far  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
students  see  no  reward  for  their  schooling:  in  other  words,  their  attitude 
is  that  since  there  are  no  Jobs  available  to  then,  after  graduation,  what 
good  can  school  be?    Solving  the  youth  unemplojment  problem  is  among  our 
priorities  for  this  reason.    At  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  sad  consequence  of  tying  the  purpose  of  education,  of 
learning,  solely  to  getting  a  Job.    Until  students  understand  the  value  cf 
learning  in  their  own  personal  development  an,-  fulfillment,  this  type  of 
alienation  will  confound  us  each  time  we  confront  serious  unemployment 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  schools  face  internal  pressures  adversely  affecting 
the  learnins  process.    Lack  of  financial  resources  cannot  be  divorced  from 
most  of  these  pressures.    Despite,  and  perhaps  because  of.  declining 
enrollments  and  the  reduced  income  to  the  school^,  class  sizes  have  shot  up 
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in  the  secondary  schools.    Many  high  school  teachers  work  with  125,  150  or 
more  students  a  day.    Some  have  this  many  in  one  class.    Add  these  numbers 
to  the  fear,  frustration  and  lack  of  purpose  already  cited  and  ask  yourselves 
how  much  individualization  can  take  place.    Alienation  heightens;  students 
further  withdraw  into  the  anonymity  of  the  crowd  or  express  their  individuality 
only  in  the  streets. 

Students  might  also  ask  questions  about  their  importance  to  society  as 
they  see  many  programs  being  cut.    As  resources  dwindle,  as  legislative 
mandates  increase,  schools  are  forced  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  present  programs 
and  services  to  attempt  to  meet  new  requirements.    As  a  result,  remedial 
and  enrichment  courses,  languages,  arts,  music  and  inter-  and  intra-mural 
sports  have  all  been  severely  cut  back  under  the  knife  of  the  budget  cutters. 
In  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  little  wonder  that  curriculum  planners  give 
us  a  sarcastic  smile  as  we  urge  the  need  for  international  and  global  studies. 
Imagine.    At  the  same  time  we  are  telling  the  achools  that  students  must  have 
a  better  understanding  of  world  affairs  to  survive  today,  we  have  cut  the 
programs  to  make  sure  they  can  all  read  when  they  graduate. 

The  smaller  pool  of  students  resulting  from  declining  enrollments  also 
hampers  the  schools'  ability  to  offer  more  than  rudimentary  knowledge  in 
several  areas  -r^languages.  for  example.    There  may  be  only  four  or  five 
students  who  sign  up  for  third  or  fourth  year  French.  German  or  Spanish. 
Because  this  is  not  the  minimum  required  for  a  class  to  be  offered,  the 
students  are  denied  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  or  at  best  are  bussed 
to  another  school  taking  time  away  fiom  other  parts  of  their  educational 
program. 

As  the  bureaucratic  redtape  mounts,  as  teachers  and  students  alike  mu.'jt 
concentrate  more  time  and  energy  on  coping  than  learning,  as  the  stress  builds. 
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the  high  schools  begin  to  break  do-^.    There  is,  wc  believe,  time  to  reverse 

this  trend.    But  the  fate  of  public  secondary  education  may  very  well  hinge 

on  whether  or  not  the  federal  government  assumes  a  positive  leadership  role 

in  restoring  an  atmosphere  of  learning  to  the  middle  and  senior  high  schools. 

Right  now,  the  urban  High  School  Reform  Initiative  reports,  "only  one 

USOE  program  could  legitimately  be  said  to  have  an  urban  secondary  focus  — 

the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  (ADAEP) .    Out  of  $11.3  billion 

in  program  funds  appropriated  for  FY  1979,  only  one  $2  million  program  was 

aimed  at  inner  city  secondary  students. .. there  is  no  critical  mass  of  federal 

funding  support  for  urban  secondary  schools."    In  your  deliberations,  we  ask 

you  to  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  special  attention  to  our  urban  schools. 

The  extreme  financial  problems  being  experienced  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago 

are  but  exaggerated  forms  of  funding  crises  in  all  our  cities.  Twenty-five 

percent  of  all  students  live  in  cities  and  a  disproportionate  number  of  these 

are  disadvantaged  and/or  minority.    Milton  Bins  of  the  Council  of  Great  City 

Schools  reviews  the  special  problems  of  the  cities: 

Nearly  25  percent  of  all  children  with  language  handicaps 
that  impede  their  educational  progress  are  in  the  urban 
schools;  city  schools  have  'unusually  high  numbers  and 
concentrations'  of  students  eligible  to  participate  in 
compensatory,  bilingual  and  desegregation  programs; 
proportionately  more  handicapped  students  receive  services 
today  in  urban  school  systems;  and  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  administrators  in  urban  settings  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  dramatic  changes  in  demography 
brought  about  by  migration  of  person^  into  and  out  of  urban 
centers. 

What  can  the  feieral  government  do  to  replace  the  siege  mentality,  the 
all  too  real  survivial  struggle  in  the  schools,  with  a  learning  environment? 
We  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.    wnn^pany  legislative  mandates  with  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  requireaicnts. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  need  to  provide  a^"free  appropriate  public 
education"  to  handicapped  persons  or  to  offer  bilingual  programs  to 
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non-English-speaking  children  to  bring  them  into  the  mainstream  of  school 
programs.    But  consider  what  is  done  in  the  name  of  such  programs  when  state 
and  local  taxpayers'  previous  and  continued  curtailment  of  funds  to  the 
schools  haa  already  resulted  in  cutbacks  or  elimination  of  such  programs  as: 
languages,  gifted  enrichment,  remediation,  music,  art.  driver  education,  and 
inter-  and  Intra-nmral  sports.    Electives  i„  the  secondary  schools  have  been 
significantly  reduced,  yet  these  are  the  courses  that  hold  the  interest  of 
many  students  who  might  otherwise  drop  out.    Advanced  study  courses  have  been 
greatly  pared.     In  effect,  these  thoughtless  cctions  will  tell  the  public 
that  our  schools  can  no  longer  compete  with  private  schools,  so  get  your  kids 
out  of  here  if  you  want  them  to  have  a  good  education.    We  do  not  believe 
Congress  will  condone  this  situation  any  more  than  we  would.    But  there  must 
be  a  new  realization  that  mandates  without  sufficient  appropriations  simply  do 
not  magically  produce  new  monies  out  of  thin  air.    The  schools  are  reeling  — 
and  even  tottering  —  under  this  misconception. 

2-  "^^h  out  to  the  potential  dropout  ..rh..  rh.n 

continuing  the  schools'  common  practice  of  offering  help  only  ^fr^r  

failure  has  been  realized.  

The  federal  government  must  help  develop  and  support  programs  aimed  at 
potential  dropouts.    Although  too  few  in  number,  programs  for  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  are  available  through  many  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Yet.  little,  if  anything.  Is  being  done  to  help  youths  who  may  be  potential 
dropouts  stay  in  school. 

Although  counnclors  are  not  usually  among  personnel  being  cut.  consider 
the  fact  that  few  are  being  added.    And  before  the  schools  present  financial 
problems,  their  numbers  were  far  too  few.    Their  responsibilities  have 
probably  increased  tenfold  under  new  requirements  such  as  P.L.  94-l/i2.  minimum 
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competency  testing  and  the  like.    Keep  In  mind  that  they,  like  teachers, 
have  little  tla,e  to  spend  with  children.    The  entire  counseling  system  must 
be  shored  up. 

Included  In  the  exploration  of  purposes  of  education  uust  be  the 
relationship  of  education  and  preparation  for  work.    The  governnent  should 
support  efforts  to  Implement  a  curricula  which  prepares  students  for  the  real 
world.     Better  Information  Is  needed  In  the  schools  on  what  types  of  jobs 
the  futttre  will  demand,  what  skills  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  these  Jobs, 
and  what  knowledge  will  be  necessary  to  understand  and  cope  with  an  advanced 
technological  society. 

Schools  are  now  being  forced  to  send  students  Into  the  world  Ill-prepared 
for  what  they  will  find.    Vocational  courses  are  using  outdated  equipment 
and  therefore  giving  training  In  obsolescence  because  funds  are  not  available 
to  update  their  programs.    As  already  mentioned,  foreign  languages,  advanced 
studies  and  elect ives.  and  remedial  programs  also  have  been  pared  to  the  bone. 
The  cost  to  society  of  sending  children  forth  in  today's  world  with  such 
minimal  skills  and  knowledge-  with  or  without  a  diplona-  will  be  far  more 
costly  than  restoring  funds  for  these  decimated  programs.    Wo  ask  how  we  can 
in  all  good  conscience  continue  this  practice. 

Efforts  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  placement  service  information 
through  various  community  agencies  should  also  be  encouraged.    Students  should 
know  they  have  an  opportunity  for  meaningful  employment  after  their  schooling. 

Support  for  a  variety  of  alternative  programs  within  the  public  r.chools 
should  he  a  federal  priority.    Existing  programs  enjoying  a  great  deal  of 
success  usually  have  small  class  sizes,  great  flexibility,  adequate  support 
personnel,  resources  and  equipment.    More  study  should  be  given  to  see  how  we 
can  afford  to  provide  programs  of  like  quality  ^o  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
students* 
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3.    £reatcL       ^should  be  made  of  community  resources  under  the  guidance  and 
direct,  -i^  jf  certificated  personnel.  ^  

The  scSoola  presently  simply  cannot  afford  to  meet  all  of  their  educational 
rcsponslblJUies.    We  believe  the  federal  government  Is  going  to  have  to  take 
a  wuch  more  realistic  look  at  the  funding  crises  In  the  schools.  Congress 
might  even  consider  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  the  oil  companies  which  would 
reserve  a  certain  amount  for  schools  to  use  to  defray  their  alarmingly  high 
energy  costs.     But  other  antidotes  must  also  be  sought.    One  of  the  most 
obvious  is  greater  utilization  of  community  resources  outside  the  schools. 
Labor,  business  and  industry  should  be  consulted  for  possible  contributions 
they  can  maie.     Better  communications  and  linkages  should  be  established 
with  other  public  service  agencies  in  the  community,  with  the  courts  and  police 
and  social  services  departments.    Means  should  be  explored,  under  federal 
sponsorship,  of  having  the  entire  community,  even  in  urban  areas,  feel  it  has 
a  stake  in  and  is  involved  in  the  educational  system. 

Such  purposes  are  defeated,  however,  if  done  at  the  expei.^e  of  existing 
school  programs.    We  believe  there  is  little  question  of  the  need  for  additional 
remedial  programs  —  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.    Remediation  is 
more  difficult  here  because  of  the  need  to  adapt  materials  ar.d  curricula 
throughout  all  the  different  content  areas  and  of  the  need  for  special  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  remediation  skills.    But  we  call  to  your  attention  that 
Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments.  Basic  Skills, 
appropriates  $7-1/2  million  to  sch  Us  for  basic  skills  programs.  Schools 
have  diagnostic  and  evaluation  instruments,  trained  personnel,  and  adapted 
materials.    There  are  far  too  few  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  who  could 
benefit  from  such  programs.     But  instead  of  providing  schools  additional 
funds  to  expand  this  expertise,  an  almost  equal  appropriation  —  $6  million  — 
was  given  to  conjmunity-based  organizations  for  basic  skills  programs. 
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Does  this  make  any  sense  to  this  Comn.ittee?    Public  school  programs  must  be 
supported  fully  if  they  are  expected  to  work. 

U .    The  role  of  standards  and  valuer  in  secondar^r  education  must  be  found  and 
instituted. 

Debates  over  the  effectiveness  and  meaning  of  social  promotion,  declining 
test  scores  and  grade  inflation  indicate  the  need  for  a  serious  examination  of 
standards  in  Che  secondary  schools.    How  can  we  assure  for  all  an  opportunity 
to  learn  basic  skills  and  at  the  same  time  flot  limit  educational  opportunity  to 
minimum  competencies?    How  can  we  motivate  and  encourage  students  to  extend 
themselves  toreach  for  their  fullest  potential?    This  may  sound  a  bit  rhetorical, 
but  we  really  cannot  afford  to  let  it  be.    Con«;rfcSs  should  provide  the  impetus 
to  the  secondary  schools  to  reinstate  programs  which  will  restore  meaningful 

standards  to  the  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  studies  of  youth  alienation  and  negativism  should  be 

begiin  so  as  to  ascertain  what  role  the  schools  play  in  their  development  and 

to  what  extent,  values  clarification  or  other  school  efforts  might  ameliorate 

this  condition, 

5 .     Provisions  whould  be  made  to  encourage  and  assure  adequate  support 
personnel  and  educational  equipment,  matgrials  and  resources  in  the 
schools. 

The  federal  government  should  support  research  on  the  effects  of  inadequate 
support  personnel  and  educational  materials  at  the  secondary  level.    The  effect 
of  many  recent  legislative  mandates  has  been  to  drastically  reduce  the  time 
that  .support  personnel  can  actually  spend  working  with  children.    Their  primary 
function  ia  now  to  handle  paperwork  and  other  bureaucratic  requirements.  We 
hope  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  will  ,keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  school 
were  understaffed  in  these  areas  prior  to  their  current  budgetary  problems. 
School  nurses  and  paraprof essionals  are  being  laid  off.    There  ore  too  few 
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counselors,  ps>'chologists,  resource  room  teachers,  and  school  social  workers. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  lack  of  adequate  materials,  resources  and  equipment  also  affects 
students'  education.    Beyond  supportive  materials,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  secondary  classrooms  do  not  have  desks  or  textbooks  for  all  the 
students.    Many  teachers  find  themselves  hoping  that  20  percent  of  the  class 
will  be  absent  so  all  students  will  have  a  textbook  or  a  seat.  Congress 
should  investigate  these  conditions  in  our  schools,  as  well  as  develop  the 
means  to  prevent  them. 

6-    No  child  should  be  denied  full  educational  opportunity  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  nation,  and  each  child  should  be  guaranteed  that  ^ho 
time  spent  with  their  teachers  will  bo  spent  in  instrurrlnn,  

Our  secondary  schools  must  be  of  manageable  size,  from  800-1200,  to 
allow  the  individualization  and  identity  necessary  for  good  oducatlon. 
Before  our  schools  collapse  under  the  strain,  we  must  recognize  that  dollars 
and  planning  must  match  our  ideals.    Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  must 
be  available  In  sufficient  numbers  to  attend  to  students'  individual  needs 
and  differences.     School  personnel  must  not  be  diverted  fron  their  professional 
responsibilities.    Teachers  must  have  time  to  teach.    Counselors  i.ust  have 
time  to  advise.     Each  must  have  adequate  planning  time.     Tine.    The  federal 
government  should,  through  research  and  experimental  programs,  address  the  time 
problem  in  the  schools.     How  can  we  assure  that  all  school  employees  have  the 
time  necessary  to  do  their  jobs  well? 

How  can  we  address  the  problems  of  our  secondary  schools  through  better 
planning?    How  can  we  assure  involvement  of  the  community,  parents,  teacher 
organizations,  administrators,  collegesand  universities,  and  departr.ents  of 
education  in  advising  school  boards  from  initial  planning  stages  through 
implementation  and  evaluation? 
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Ue  would  like  tn  comment  here  on  the  need  to  Increase  the  appropriations 
for  federally-funded  teacher  centers  to  help  meet  the  extensive  training 
needs  of  the  secondary  schools.    The  primary  emphasis  of  such  centers  to  date 
has  been  on  the  elemenary  grades.    Additional  funds  should  be  set  aside  to 
develop  much  needed  inservice  programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

Can  we  tolerate  not  keeping  our  children  in  school  when  we  have  a  good 
idea  how  we  might  entice  them  to  stay?    Can  we  knowingly  prepare  our  studen-s 
for  a  world  which  no  longer  exists?    Can  we  tolerate  secondary  schools  having 
a  baby-sitting  rather  than  an  eductional  function?    Can  we  survive  any 
longer  without  an  education  populace?    The  answers,  we  hope,  are  obvious. 
Our  priority  must  be  to  match  our  dollars  to  our  ideals. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  F.  COLE,  LEWISTON-PORTER  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL,  YOUNGSTOWN,  N.Y.,  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIl> 
Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  am  Paul  Cole  from 
upstate  New  York.  I  teach  in  a  suburban  school  district  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  students.  I  am  a  senior  high  school  social  studies  in  a 
building  of  about  1,100  or  1,200  students.  I  nave  been  teachmg  for 

^^As  y'ou  know,  and  as  you  have  heard,  America's  public  schools, 
especially  its  secondary  schools,  are  under  attack.  They  are  accused 
of  failing  to  perform  their  basic  mission  in  our  democratic  society, 
to  educate  our  children  to  become  productive  and  participating 

members  of  this  society.  r      i.u     u*  oK«.,+ 

My  purpose  here  is  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
the  problems  and  the  directions  that  our  schools  ought  to  take  and 
the  role  that  the  Federal  Government  should  play  m  this 

No  society,  I  think  it  is  important  to  begin,  m  the  histonr  of  the 
entire  world  has  given  its  schools  the  broad  challenge  of  educating 
all  of  its  young  people  as  has  the  United  States  of  America.  And  i 
think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  no  society  has  ever  come 
close  to  accomplishing  so  much  for  so  many,  especially  in  such  a 
diverse  and  pluralistic  society.  j  i.- 

Our  public  schools  have  served  our  Nation  well  and  they  contin- 
ue to  do  so  within  their  limits.  So  while  I  share  m  a  sense  some  of 
the  concerns  of  pessimism  and  negativism,  I  think  it  w  very  impor- 
tant to  put  in  perspective  the  outstanding  job  that  is  being  done  in 
the  thousands  of  classrooms  across  this  country. 

But  my  purpose  here  is  to  focus  on  some  of  the  more  pressmg 
issues  as  they  relate  to  especially  secondary  schools  m  the  United 
States  today  and  I  would  like  to  take  it,  I  guess,  from  a  classroom 
teacher's  point  of  view.  ,  ^  i 

No  teacher  can  teach  a  child  who  does  not  come  to  class.  No 
teacher  can  reach  a  child  who  comes  to  school  hungry  and  mal- 

"°N^t2^her  alone  can  reach  a  child  who  is  in  need  of  special 
psychological  assistance. 
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Ho  teacher  alone  can  reach  a  child  who  has  severe  physical  or 
mental  handicaps.  No  teacher  rlone  can  reach  a  child  who?ea?es  a 
home  setting  which  is  hostile  and  unsupportive.  N  teacher  can 
teach  a  child  without  the  books,  the  materials,  and  the  othe? 
resources  that  are  critically  essential  to  the  teaching  art. 

a  cli.^nf  slorT^  individual  attention  to  a  child  in 

a  ciasp  ot  d5  or  45  or  50  emd  even  more. 

viol-^Jf  effectively  in  an  environment  of  fear  and 

violonca  No  teacher  can  instill  confidence  ari  hope  in  a  youne 

gradufte.?  '  he  or  21 

tions  i^!?[v,»- "  «et^°'^'^      ^  "^^^  ^ho  must  ask  ques- 

tions about  their  own  importance  to  oui  society  as  they  see  many 
of  their  own  programs  and  opportuniti-^s  vanish  before  them  ^ 
hi^WpJf?^,ift«*'T  ^"fu^  inspiring  many  students  to  test  their 
crS.  bureaucracies  foci    on  minimums  and  exiJ 

No  teacher  can  approach  his  or  her  professic  .  ,vith  enthusiasm 
when  they  are  castigated  and  maligned  and  when  they  are  Sd^S 
subsidize  a  system  by  providing  his  or  her  family  ;;itMes™ 

n  ^^''^  1°  suggest  today-or  does  the  \FT-that  the 
thP  tl  .£"^'Tr*  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  helpiS| 
the  teacher  and  the  schools  for.  as  we  know,  education  is  consS 
S d^™"^^      responsibilty  of  the  States  to  be  admt  i^- 

But  I  think  we  all  agree,  based  upon  the  reactions  of  the  mem- 
SoU  '^^/P'^'^ittee.  that  there  is  a  Federal  role  in  our  NaSs 
not  teen  met"  ^  ^""^^^  «  Federal  role  that  hal 

andTSpU  li«  w""^^^  ^  ?f  suggestions  to  the  committee. 

aSy  sSl^mSi^^"  f°"'^™  """"^^  .^^^^  r  ^««"y  made 
any  specific  kinds  of  recomn.endations  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  otates  can  deal  with  to  help  the  schools.  wX  there  aVe 

daL^withtheSfli*^  ^  ^  accompany  legislative  man- 

dates with  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  their  requirements  We 
have  seen  passed  m  the  recent  Congress  Public  Lar  94-142  a  d  to 
the  handicapped.  There  is  not  a  teacher  in  this  country  who  dot! 

Son  r^r^'T"  l^^  ^'"'^died  in  latt^a- 

J^'^t  ^        ^  teacher  in  addition  to  that  who  does  not 

is  nSeq^ItT""''  °'         ^"PP^"^  approprLt?o°SI  s"e 

^oT'^^fiH^^i'-^  ^'^^'^^^  are  forced  to  meet  those  man- 

dates for  handicapped  education,  for  biJingual  Federal  nmidates 
and  so  on.  and  %..iat  happens?  rtaerai  mandates 

acroL"this^cou^t^"^i"  '"yf  ^  what  happens  in  schools  all 
tni^  *=°""t'^-        mandates  are  met.  The  funds  are  aaned 

tw  ^,"^^'"^,°*^er  projrams  and  cutting  r  laterials.  by  demanding 
that  staff  not  have  adequate  compensation  in  pay.  or  they  a?rm4 
tYon  of'bSr  °'  '^'^  byTcombSX 
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The  net  effect  of  the  mandate  while  in  large  Part  the  ^[^f  Xt 
is  served  is  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  focus  upon  the  enect 
of  ^e^lne  those  target  areas  on  the  other  people  who  do  without. 
And^  "f  we  are  going  to  legislate  in  areas  of  handicapped  and  so 
on  ll^igge't  thatTll  followed  with  appropriate  financial  assist- 

-S<SnK;Sn«c^^^^^^^^^ 

tfeun^Mr^^^^^^ 

morning  alWt  that  segment  of  our  school  population  that  is  the 
r  niffinnltt^  education  and  about  pushout  and  dropout  and  all 
ThfcotS^LlTe  K  f^r  those  children.  And  there  are  things 

''fwSS'atpfaud.  even  though  it  is  only  a  bei^^-ing  step  an^ 
evpn  thoueh  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  the  $900  million  youth 
aS  JSio^employment  program  that  is  in  President  Carter  s 

K  Yf<.f  wi  rP^Vize  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  recent  history, 
S  s  J^^Sbabfy^  pJbUc  consensus  to  increase  defense  spending- 
ind  we  in  the  AFT  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  that  concept,  as 
Wrls  we  make  sure  that  we  also  do  not  have  the  schoolchildren 
oTlmerla  through  the  loss  of  their  program,  subsidizing  the 

""Al^o'community^^^^^^^^^^^  as  one  earlier  speaker  referred  to 
«nH  «Mnc?e?  we  believe,  as  teachers  and  an  organization  should 
S  eSr^?^  to  work  more  closely  with  schools  in  meeting  the 

nrp  best  able  and  best  equipped  to  deliver  these  services  ana  mere 
Sueht  to  iS  p?Sgrams  that  encourage  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ety of  Sm^S  Sencies  to  work  with  the  schools  in  meeting  the 

""AJsV^h^e  ^'uK''^^^^^  and  values  of  secondaiy  education 
m4t  be  fou^d  and  instituted.  Perhaps  the  appropriate  role  here 
Vho  FpHpral  Government  is  to  encourage  research  in  the  area 
Jhrough  the' N  E  rothTr  agencies  to  look  at  what  impact  does^ 
have  on  schooling  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  schoohng  if  adequate 

a  P  of  -  a  te-he^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r  N^i  ap^alTe^otS^^^^^^^  wi^h^u?^  film  of  the  rise  of  Adolf 
mtler  Andf  could  go  on  with  example  after  example. 

But  we  do  ne-^d  research  to  talk  about  the  value  and  the  ro  e 
that  those  matlrials  do  play  in  assisting  the  classroom  teacher  to 
perform  his  duties. 
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Also,  we  should  make  provisions  to  encourage  and  insure  that 
adequate  support  personnel  and  those  materials  and  resources  are 
available.  We  have  had  crash  programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  1960  s  and  after  Sputnik,  you  may  remember,  there 
were  programs,  largely  in  math  and  science,  that  went  into  our 
schoo  s  that  provided  these  kinds  of  materials.  I  think  it  is  still 
equally  apropnate  for  the  Government  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  I  think,  another  area  that  the  Congress 
look  at  ^Ve  are  talking  primarily,  of  course,  when  we  talk  about 
I'ederal  aid  to  education,  cat^orical  aid,  most  revenue  sharing  and 
the  other  kinds  of  general  aid  are  reserved  for  the  other  local, 
governmental  agencies.  State  agencies,  and  so  on. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning  in  an  editorial  had  a  very 
interesting  piece  on  the  use  of  the  windfall  profits  tax,  some  $227 
billion,  I  believe,  that  is  anticipated  over  the  next  decade,  depend- 
ing upon  what  the  conference  committee  comes  up  with  But  the 
question  is  not  so  much  in  terms  of  what  is  coming  in  but  where 
does  that  money  go? 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  their  conclusion,  I  think  that  they 
make  some  interesting  points  there  and  one  is  that  perhaps  some 
of  that  money  ought  to  go  back  te  offset  some  of  the  other  taxes 
that  people  are  facing  with  respect  to  their  rising  costs  of  living 
Now,  if  we  are  looking  for  a  way  of  channeling  dollars  nto  local 
school  districts  in  an  other-than-cat^orical  aid  program  '  stihmit 
that  it  IS  worthy  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  in  btmate 
the  concept  of  rebating  part  of  that  multibillion-dollar  windfall 
profits  tax  to  the  public  schools  in  this  country. 
^  Now,  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  If  we  look  at  increasing  rates 
increasing  tax  rates,  and  we  look  at  the  fact  that  school  costs  are 
going  up,  and  we  look  at  the  fact  that  perhaps,  in  my  district,  if  we 
lose  30  pupils  in  a  year,  that  is  not  30  pupils  in  1  classroom  That 
might  be  one  in  my  classroom.  We  have  to  heat  my  classroom  just 
as  we  did  with  30  pupils  and  the  cost  of  energy  is  absolutely 
skyrocketing  and  that  district  has  to  pay  that  cost  of  energy. 

They  do  not  negotiate  with  the  oil  company  to  say  we  cannot  do 
that,  and  so  what  we  see  is  a  larger  and  larger  piece  of  the  pie  of 
locaJ  education  agencies,  local  school  districts,  being  drained  off 
into  the  whole  area  of  energy  7hich  compounds  the  other  problems 
that  we  face.  Who  pays  for  it?  Well,  the  kids  pay  for  it  again.  Loss 
ot  dnver  education  programs,  art  courses,  music  courses,  and  the 
litany  can  go  on  and  on. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  concept  that  is  worthy  of  study.  I  think  that 
It  IS  an  area  that  we  could  go  in  and  at  least  so  that  the  school 
districts  are  not  burdened  by  those  additional  energy  costs  and  so 
that  those  costs  are  not  shifted,  those  expenses  are  not  shifted  from 
the  teachers  and  the  materials  and  the  other  things  so  vitally 
necessary  is  something  that  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at. 

Also  lastly,  no  child  of  course  in  a  Democratic  society  and  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  history  that  we  have  in  this  Nation, 
should  be  denied  full,  equal  educational  opportunity  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  this  Nation  and  children  should  be  guaranteed  that 
time  spent  with  their  teachers  is  time  spent  in  instruction. 

Democracy  does  demand  that  each  citizen  be  educated  so  that 
they  may  fully  participate.  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  course 
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dealt  at  length  on  this  when  he  was  President  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  education  in  a  democracy  and  I  do  not  think  the  attitude  has 

'^^Ouf  teachers  and  our  schools  are  facing  increasingly  difficult 
obstacles  in  meeting  our  commitment  to  our  students.  With  your 
help  and  a  strong,  supportive,  positive  role^  on  the  part  ot  the 
Federal  Government  and  this  committee  and  this  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve those  challenges  can  be  met. 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you.  Does  the  other  gentleman 
want  to  make  a  statement?  . 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  assist  us  in  answering 
questions,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr  Miller.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  any  questions  because  1  think 
my  response  to  your  testimony  would  be  much  as  my  response  was 
to  the  previous  panel.  Again,  it  is  my  feeling  that  you  outlined  a 
systom  that  is  in  dire  need  of  help.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  constituency  to  provide  that  help,  or  whether 

there  is  not.  ,     ,.  ^  .  ^  t  j. 

I  just  finished  a  full  day  of  hearings  in  the  district  I  represent  on 
this  question  of  the  budgetary  implications  of  Public  Law  94-142  on 
local  school  districts  and  I  guess  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
people  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  can  go  home  and  tell 
their  districts  they  have  done  all  they  can,  or  whether  they  want  to 

do  all  they  can.  ,  ,     ,  ^      •    j  t 

And  that  is  something  that  will  have  to  be  determined,  I  guess, 
in  a  political  sense.  I  remember  when  we  were  having  hearings  on 
Public  Law  94-142  that  we  kept  saying  we  thought  the  excess  costs 
were  around  15  percent.  And  yet  somehow  the  President  has  af- 
fixed a  figure  of  12  percent.  '  . 
Well,  what  is  fact  and  what  is  fiction  and  what  are  the  impiica- 

^T^opKo  not  want  to  deal  with  that,  then  I  guess  we  will 
continue  to  have  the  luxury  of  what  I  think  on  the  part  of  this 
committee  is  a  real  commitment  to  education  where  we  will  au- 
thorize moneys  but  we  see  that  evaporate  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  where  I  think  the  committee  has  the  expertise  and  the 
understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  that  you  confront,  but  it 
continues  to  deteriorate  in  the  full  House  or  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  is  a  political  problem  that  has  to  be  addressed,  1 
guess,  when  things  get  bad  enough-but  things  are  pretty  bad  now, 
certainly  in  my  State,  and  unfortunately,  there  we  have  stuck  the 
knife  in  ourselves.  ,     .      .     ^   i  ;„ 

There  are  some  serious  problems  with  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
special  education.  But  I  am  also  very  clear— and  I  am  in  the  middle 
of  a  firefight  right  now— that  there  is  going  to  be  compliance  with 
Public  Law  94-142  because  the  law  is  very  clear  on  its  face.  And  1 


guess  when  it  gets  bad  enough,  the  argument  will  be  made  in  the 
budgetary  process  here  or  in  the  appropriations  process,  that  they 
have  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  ^  ,  ^   ^-  e 

Again  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  also  presented  testimony  ol 
an  occupation  that  is  not  one  a  rational  person  would  engage  in, 
because  of  the  kind  of  stresses  from  external  forces  that  are  being 
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placed  on  those  individuals  And  apparently,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
prepared  yet  to  recognize  what  our  responsibility  is  to  the  people 
who  are  prepared  to  teach  our  children. 

We  provide  second  career  legislation,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it 
again  on  the  floor,  for  air  traffic  controllers  because  they  have 
burnout  and  ulcers  and  all  of  these  problems  because  in  theory 
they  have  the  lives  of  people  in  their  hands  because  they  are  37  000 
feet  above  the  ground.  Well,  right  at  ground  level  yo-i  have  lives  of 
people  in  your  hands,  but  there  is  not  a  recognition  ol  that. 

&o  I  am  running  out  of  answers  and  I  thought  I  was  as  good  as 
anybody  at  coming  up  with  answers  in  this  area.  But  I  think  we 
have  a  political  problem. 

And  if  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  year  those  children  are 
not  subsidsizing  that  increase  in  military  spending  as  we  say 
around  here,  you  also  believe  in  the  Tooth  Fairy,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening.  That  tradeoff  is  now  being  made. 

we  fought  It  off  3  years  ago,  if  you  remember.  We  got  some  of 
that  money  back  and  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  the  well-was  it  last 
year  in  the  budget  proceedings  where  they  made  the  tradeoff  be- 
tween military  and  education?  We  got  that  back  and  this  year  I 
am  afraid,  we  are  not  goinj,'  to  prevail.  So  the  tradeoff  is  taking 
place  because,  as  Mr.  Kildee  pointed  out,  we  have  controllables  and 
other  people  in  the  society  have  no  controllables. 

So  I  think  it  is  really  a  question  now  of  what  teachers  and  what 
administrators  and  parents  desire  and  they  will  have  to  present 
the  national  agenda  for  education  to  the  Congress,  because  I  think 
you  have  a  very  receptive  committee  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  but  unfortunately  in  the  whole  Congress  you  are  going  to 
see  very,  I  think,  very  deep  tradeoffs.  ^       ^  e  e 

Mr  Cole.  Well,  Congressman  Miller,  I  think  we  appreciate  much 
ot  what  you  are  saying  and,  as  my  friend  Bernie  Frietag  men- 
tioned, that  things  are  happening,  I  am  sure  within  his  or^aniza- 

parent  AFL-C°0  °^  '^""'"^^  "^'^^'^  ""'^ 

We  do  have  a  thing  called  an  election  coming  up  in  1980  and  we 
are  not  unaware  of  that  and  we  know  that  if  we  talk  about  politi- 
cal remedies  that  certainly  that  is  going  to  be  a  factor. 

We  are,  also,  however,  cognizant  of  some  of  the  other  kinds  of 
pressures.  \ye  have  military  spending.  We  are  cognizant  of  the 
general  ideological  and  philosophical  push  of  the  right  wing  in  this 
country  that  is  not  sympathetic  with  mostly  what  I  have  heard  this 
morning. 

With  respect  to  saying  that  teachers  should  not  stay  in,  or  go 
into  education,  or  that  people  should  not,  I  kind  of  heard  an 
analagous  argument  to  that  when  I  started  out,  my  brother,  that 
when  you  start  out,  the  pay  is  very  low  and  you  choose  it,  therefore 
you  ought  to  live  with  those  conditions. 

Well,  I  did  not  accept  that  argument  then  and  I  do  not  accept  it 
now.  What  we  did,  instead  of  leaving  it,  is  that  we  fought  like  hell 
to  get  collective  bargaining  and  we  fought  like  hell  to  get  good 
raises  and  good  class  conditions,  although  we  have  not  succeeded 
that  we  have  used  collective  bargaining  in  a  sense  to  help  us 
minimize  our  stress  and  resolve  some  of  those  problems  and  we 
have  been  successful,  but  not  totally  successful 
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I  think  that  it  is  important  today,  although  we  may  not  win  this 
battle,  we  are  in  the  war  to  bring  about  more  aid  to  education  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  as  opposed  to  me  leaving  and 
closing  my  classroom  door  and  my  back  on  my  students  because  it 
is  a  bleak  picture  financially  in  this  country  and  the  issues  that 
the  Coneress  is  facing,  that  I  think  that  I  have  the  same  answer  for 
Z  committee  that  lU  for  my  brother,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
go  away,  nor  is  my  organization,  and  we  are  going  to  be  here  next 
year  or  whenever  we  are  invited  back  and  we  are  going  ^  be  in  the 
campaigns  throughout  this  country  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best 
and  whether  we  succeed,  of  course,  time  will  tell.  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  that  I  personally  am  going  to  see 
Senator  Pell  right  away  and  sit  down  with  him— and  I  know  all  ot 
Sc?mmfttee  membei^  feel  the  same  way.  We  are  going  to  do  he 
very  best  we  can  to  obtain  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
maximum  funding  for  these  programs.  .  ,  i.. 

We  have  got  some  problems  ahead  of  us.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
insurmountable,  but  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  improve  the 
legislation.  We  will  all  work  together  toward  that  end. 
Mr.  Erdahl,  any  questions? 

Mr  Erdahl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,  ,    u  •     „  „„ 

I  have  no  questions  and  I  apologize  to  the  panel  for  being  away 
at  some  other  committee  meetings.  I  have  just  asked  one  of  our 
staff  people  to  get  a  package  of  your  testimony  and  I  will  read  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  being  with  us. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  You  have 
been  most  helpful  to  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

nS^hereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Additional  information  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  •  1201 

WILLARD  H.  McGUIRC.  Prc4id«n( 
eCRNIC  FRtlTAC.  V.ct  Pr«i*d«n( 
JOHN  T.  McCARICAL.  S«:f«Ury-Tr«aiurer 


16th  St..  N.W.,  Washington.  D  C  20036  •  (202)  8334000 

TERRY  HCRNOON.  ExKudve  Director 


March  3,  1980 

The  Honorable  Carl  Perkins 
Chai  rman 

Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 

and  Vocational  Education 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  my  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee  on  February  6,  1980,  I  expressed 
NEA  s  concern  about  the  size  of  classes  our  members  teach.    I  cited 
differences  between  NEA  figures  on  class  size  and  pupil-teacher  ratio 
Statijtic!  '"''P        ^°         Committee  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational 

Marie  Eldridge,  Administrator  of  NCES,  wrote  to  the  Committee  to  clarify 
ifl  p^n^^n^If  •  /         ?r        ^^.^^^^      enclosed.    NEA  commends  NCES  for 
^  f!^?         S!!rc^5!""      ""^^^^^^  differentiates  between  the  two  factors, 
flnurp     Tvl  ^11     J"''^  °"  approximates  NEA's  comparable 

figure.    The  letter  is  very  helpful  in  that  it  shows  how  the  two  statistics 
can  be  used  to  describe  the  same  universe  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
often"confused^°  ^^^^  ^^"^        critical  educational  statistics  are 

All  of  this  is  important  to  NEA  and  its  1.8  million  members  because  we  are 
very  concerned  about  providing  quality  education  for  the  nation's  children 
For  many  years,  teachers  have  suspected  what  researchers  now  confirm-smal ler 
rl«n!!cc^^"!''?l^         ^  ^^^^^^  education.    We  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  be  aware  of  the  actual  statistics  on  class  size 
so  that  rair  expectations  may  be  made  of  education  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 


A 


Bernie  Freitag 
Vice  President 

BF  mca 
enclosure 

cc:    The  Honorable  William  F.  Goodling 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  TMt  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20203 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
EOUCATION  STATISTICS 


FEB  14  198Q 


Mr.  Jack  Jennings 

Subconmlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  Education 
Rayburn  Building  B-3'»6-C 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings; 

I  want  to  clarify  a  matter  that  arose  in  the  recent  testimony  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Frellag,  NEA  Vice  President  and  myself  regarding  two 
statistics,  one  on  pupil -teacher  ratios  and  the  other  on  class  size. 
I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
The  two  statistics  are  different  and  experience  suggests  that  one  does 
not  substitute  for  the  other.    Jn  way  of  explanation,  I  want  to  quote 
from  a  1974  NCES  report.  Profiles  In  School  Support,  which  discusses 
reasons  for  the  differences: 

'•Pupil -teacher  ratio  should  not  be  confused  with  class  size. 
In  several  school  systems  with  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  22 
for  secondary  grades,  the  mean  class  size  was  25  and  the 
percentage  distribution  of  classes  by  size  was  as  follows: 

Class  size  Percent  of  classes 


36  or  more  ^ 

The  difference  between  the  mean  class  size  of  25  and 
pupil-teacher  ratio  oF  22  In  the  above  case  and  in  others 
could  arise  merely  from  the  difference  in  definition  of 
pupils.    Class  size  was  measured  by  average  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  at  specified  dates.    For  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  the  number  of  pupils  In  average  dally  attendance 
(ADA)  for  the  school  year  was  used.    Data  collected  from 
local  school  systems  usually  indicates  that  ADA  averages 
about  90  percent  of  enrollment.    Thus,  In  the  Illustration, 
0.9  multiplied  by  25  gives  22.5. 
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An  illustration  from  each  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grade  situations  should  indicate  some  other  conditions  that 
result  in  a  divergence  between  class  size  and  pupil-teacher 
ratio.     If  an  elementary  school  has  I  teacher  for  each  of 
8  grades  and  30  pupils  per  grade,  class  size  and  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  would  be  30.     If  this  elementary  school  added  an 
art  and  a  music  teacher,  the  class  size  would  remain  at  30, 
but  the  pup i 1 -teacher  ratio  would  fall  to  2^. 

In  a  high  school  where  the  teachers  teach  5  classes  while  the 
students  take  6  courses,  the  class  size  with  ^50  pupiU  and 
15  teachers  would  be  36  pupils  on  the  average,  while  the 
pup i I -teacher  ratio  would  be  30." 

I  trust  that  this  explanation  clears  up  the  differences  between  the 
terms.     Incidentally,  pupil-teacher  ratio  Is  a  good  indicator  of  the 
allocation  of  teachers  to  schools,  as  used  In  school  finance  equali- 
zation studies.     Class  size  may  not  serve  this  purpose. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Marie  D.  Eldridge 
Administrator 


57-261  0  -80-1*2 
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Eneral  Crosby 
Principal 

Northern  Higji  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

♦•Secondary  School  Diociplinc" 


The  American  hich  school  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  o  different  kind  of 
institution  than  it  io  today.    It  was  different  because  it  was  nmch  more  an  academic 
institution.    It  was  primarily  a  preparation  center  for  students  goinc  to  college. 
It  was  not  a  required  station  for  oost  American  youth.    The  youth  could  attend  the 
hich  school  and,  at  any  time  he  so  chose,  leave  and  co  into  the  labor  market.  He 
could  drop  out  and  oeeU  his  fortune.    At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  an 
imposing  event,  The  Great  Depression,  chanced  our  way  of  livinc  and  lifestyle.  The 
Great  Depression  broucht  a  new  demand,  new  position,  and  a  new  role  for  the  American 
hich  school.    Since  the  youth  could  not  easily  co  into  the  labor  market,  and  if  he 
did,  he  was  occupying  a  position  considered  that  of  the  American  adult,  he  was  forced 
by  necessity  and  by  other  pressures  to  remain  in  the  American  high  school. 

Two  other  Great  influences  on  the  American  lifestyle  and  the  American  hich 
school  were  the  new  demands  of  World  Mar  II  and  the  corporate  state.    The  American 
youth  cou3d  no  longer  readily  go  into  the  labor  market,  and  he  needed  additional 
traininc  and  preporatioa  in  order  to  seek  a  position  in  the  corporate  state.  The 
hi^  school  woe  then  assigned  the  responsibility  of  holding  onto  the  youth  and  giv- 
ing him  the  additional  training  in  order  that  he  could  fulfill  the  new  positions  in 
the  corporate  state. 

As  the  American  high  school  also  paralleled  society  in  changes,  growth,  innova- 
tions, and  experiments,  it  also  took  on  many  of  the  changes  necessary  to  fulfill  its 
new  role.    Its  new  role  meant  that  it  was  no  longer  Just  an  academic  institution 
where  only  those  who  were  going  to  college  went,  or  that  there  were  only  those  who 
were  well  disciplined  and  perhaps  had  similar  types  of  backgrounds.    No  longer  did 
it  mean  that  only  limited  kinds  of  influences  were  prevalent  at  the  high  school. 
Hil^  school  became  many  things.    Ho  longer  was  it  just  an  academic  institution;  it 
was  also  a  social  institution.    It  now  provided  recreation,  cultural  growth,  athletic 
grouth,  and  emotional  development.    Along  with  those  changes,  the  American  high  school 
remained  a  worh  station  for  both  the  teachers  and  administration;  however,  it  took  on 
other  roles.    It  "became  work  stations  and  places  of  livelihood  for  food  service  peo- 
ple, secretaries,  social  workers,  nurses,  psychiatrists,  career  specialists,  learning 
disability  people,  custodians,  cleaning  women,  engineers,  boiler  maintenance  people, 
bath  attendants,  ground  keepers,  security  people,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  key  punch 
operators.    With  those  work  stations,  the  American  high  school  also  become  a  major 
consumer »s  market  place.    It  became  the  place  where  television  appealed  to  the  young- 
sters to  buy,  buy,  buy,  and  consequently,  they  bought.    The  high  school  became  a 
restaurant;  it  became  a  se  aide  par  tnent  store.    It  became  a  place  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  records,  such  as  transcripts  to  colleges  and  prospective  employers.    It  became 
a  town  meeting  hall.    It  became  the  center  for  raising  funds  for  the  PTA,  mother's 
groups,  dad's  groups.    It  become  the  center  for  raising  funds  for  the  Pep  Squad,  the 
cheer  Icadcrn,  the  business  clubs,  the  language  wlubs,  the  athletic  clubs.    It  became 
the  financial  center  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  tickets  for  personal  recreation 
such  as  football  gnnes   basketball  gawes,  swimming  and  track  meets.    It  became  the 
cultural  center  and  the  financial  cultural  center  with  the  buying  and  the  selling  of 
ticltctfi  for  the  plays  and  talent  shows.    It  became  one  of  the  great  fashion  and  style 
centers,  for  the  commercial  market  used  its  influence  to  get  the  teenagers  to  buy 
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r.pccir:  rtylcr.  uhich  v/ere  charactcrir.tic  of  the  tccnarerr.  in  hi'  h  school.    V/ith  all 
the  above  chon-ec  and  eopecially  with  tlie  financial  chan-c,  it  var.  reco -nized  that 
moct  of  thir  money  around  the  hi^h  cchool  wac  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  teenarers. 
l-hir.  r.cont  that  he  wac  a  viablo,  available,  and  ready  to  be  maninulated  market.  Now, 
It  noenr  that  pcrhnnty  everyone  except  thoce  in  the  decicion  naltiiic  position  recorni-ed 
thir.  ncv  change  of  the  American  hi^h  school. 

'"'ith  thi:;  recognition  of  chanee,  suddenly  now  forces  be-an  to  inrini:e  on  the 
American  hi-h  cchool.    Ac  business  inr.titutiona  recocnicod  the  vulnerability  of  its 
reoourcec,  cecurity  wfuj  readily  obtained  for  uced  cor  lota,  suDernjarkets,  druG  store- 
service  stations,  laundromatn,  and  the  like.    Somehow  security  did  not  become  avail-' 
able  to  the  Anerican  hinh  cchool.    The  criminal  element  quickly  realized  the  availa- 
bility of  thi:i  rccourco,  this  new  financial  center  of  the  Anerican  culture,  and  that 
the  decinon  naJ:ers  would  not  provide  cecurity.    The  decision  naliers'  concept  of  the 
American  hi-h  cchool  was  that  it  waij  only  a  secluded  acadenic  institution  and  that 
only  thocc  elencnts  present  there  would  be  those  goinc  to  school  and  they  were  only 
interested  in  furthering  thoir  ccholactic  opportunity. 

The  criminal  cociety  recocrizod  that  the  American  hich  school  reotaurant  wac  now 
doin-  hundredc  of  dollarc  of  business  everyday  and  that  it  woo  unprotected  except  by 
the  aanarer.    It  recopnizod  that  the  bookstore,  the  hich  school  department  store,  cold 
cupplien  to  ctudontc  and  also  handled  funds  raised  at  special  eventc  which  many  tiroes 
totaled  into  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  was  unprotected,  unguarded. 
It  reconii-ed  that  the  rfito  for  the  sport ins  events  which  did  hundreds  and  perhaps 
took  in  thousands  of  dollars  per  event  was  unprotected  and  unguarded  except  by  seni- 
defencele:.s  teachers.    The  criminal  element  recocnized  that  hero  were  students  who 
had  lots  of  money  to  buy  the  new  electric  devicoc,  television,  cassettes  and  tape 
recorders  and  radios.    They  had  the  money  to  buy  expensive  and  stylish  teenace  clothes. 
They  \;ere  unprotected,  unguarded,  defenseless  except  by  teachers  on  hall  duty  or  an 
administrator. 


There  was  the  other  element  dealinn  in  a  habit  fonning  business  that  had  to  find 
a  patient  or  a  client  which  wac  right  or  ready  to  bo  a  part  of  his  growing  and  expand- 
ing business.    Uhere  could  he  find  a  ready-made  audience  except  in  the  school,  the 
American  high  school?    Consequently,  the  illegal  drug  pusher,  the  narcotic  dealers 
made  their  assault  on  the  school.    O^iey  came  with  their  lucrative  and  appealing  busi- 
ness to  influence  the  teenager.    They  came  with  violence  and  extortion.    Not  only 
were  the  above  forces  present,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  during  all  these  changes, 
beginnin-  with  the  great  depression  and  with  the  new  demands  of  the  corporate  state, 
all  elencnts  of  the  youth  culture  were  forced  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  population. 
Consequently,  all  of  society's  personalities  were  reflected  in  the  high  school  popu- 
lation:   the  ambitious,  the  conscientious,  the  industrious,  the  shiftless,  the  delin- 
quent.   Included  were  the  mentally  handicapped,  physically  handicapped,  and  the  ex- 
pectant mother.    The  greatest  change  in  the  American  high  school  vas  the  one  caused 
by  society's  criminal  element  and  the  delinquent  and  the  incorrigible  student. 

Society  in  general  and  business  nade  preparation  for  dealing  v.'ith  the  criminal 
elenent  by  providin-:  a  police  force  and  special  security  personnel.    The  school  did 
not  ta3:e  the  sane  kind  of  precautions;  therefore,  the  schools  had  another  element  for 
v/hich  it  nade  no  preparation  except  by  providing  an  additional  assignment  to  the  dean 
or  student.-,  or  an  assistant  principal.    With  these  elements  present,  tho  American  high 
school  in  nony  decrees  has  ceased  to  be  the  secluded  academic  institution  that  it  was 
at  tlie  turn  of  the  century. 
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Pcrhnrn  tlicro  arc  only  two  academic  innti tution;3  left  in  our  r.ocioty — Vac 
r"*  o-icntixry  gcI-looI  and  the  :T:iduatc  school.    'Die  hifh  cchool  hni;  ta3:on  on  tlie  role 
of  boir.;:  nuch  noro  a  comnorcial  and  social  institution  than  that  of  nn  acndonic 
ni:o.    I/3ol;ir..-:  at  tljo  hifh  school  ntructiiro  one  will  notice  that  noGt  of  the  ex- 
roruiiturp;'  and  rpace  are  for  the  non-acadenic  prorran.    Oue  v;ill  cee  maccive  a\id- 
\i.oriiK:i:;,  f^-r:; ,  bucinenc  laboratoriec ,  cwinrainr:  poolG,  athletic  fields,  tennis 
court::,  restaurants,  auto  chops,  loun~en,  cocrnotolo^y  shops,  iustru;.iental  niusic 
centcrit,  sports  ccorebonrds,  tailor  r.hops,  electronic  chops,  £tnd  co  forth. 

IIoi;  v;hat  is  happonin,':  to  the  Ar.erican  hifrh  cchool?    V/hat  is  happeninp  ic  that 
it  is  not  tnitinr:  on  tie  serviees  needed  for  the  new  role  which  it  has  asci^ned.  Hot 
oaly  is  that  reflected  in  the  rice  of  crime  and  delinquency  in  the  hich  cchool,  but 
alr,o  the  failure  of  nillanes  and  financec  to  adequately  cupport  the  public  hifh 
:;eljool  arj  a  cocial  inotitution  with  tho  need  and  dencmds  of  that  cocial  role.  At 
the  sane  tine  they  do  not  provide  the  cervices  that  ore  needed  to  elininate  the 
nccrotivc  effeets  of  the  new  cocial  inctitution.    They  have  made  the  daily  operations 
critical.    They  have  changed  the  role  of  teachorc  and  administrators  and,  in  nany 
inotancec,  have  m:>uC  the  hiph  school  much  lesc  effective  than  it  could  be.  Teaching 
ctaff  hoc  accuned  the  role  of  beinf;  hall  monitors  and  security  people  ac  well  as  bo- 
in^  lunchroom  cupervicorc.    They've  had  to  become  ticket  takorc  and  policemen. 

Theco  nJded  flerviceo  on  the  teaching  etaff  cost  the  public  dearly.    The  teacher 
who  ic  trained  to  perform  teachinc  or  administrative  assisnnients  is  now  forced  to 
npond  a  portion  of  his  time  in  these  non-teachin,r  chores  for  which  he  is  ineffective. 
Tho  lacl:  of  troininr;  for  tho  new  assifnments  and  the  lack  of  continuity  nake  the 
teacher  become  Iocs  effective  in  *:hat  which  he  was  initially  hired.    Not  only  does 
the  new  role  affect  the  academic  procram,  it  is  also  nuch  more  expensive.    The  coct 
of  having;  a  trained  and  effective  person  in  a  non-teachin^j  position  is  much  lecc 
than  havinr  a  teacher  asstJino  this  dojuo  position.    A  teacher  with  the  masters  decree 
r.nd  cix  or  ceven  years  seniority  costc  as  much  for  one  hour  in  a  non-teaching:  chore 
•.r  it  v/ould  coct  to  hire  a  para-prof essionol  or  cub-pro fescional  to  perforn  that 
erne  job  for  a  half-day.    Three  or  four  teachers  ore  ascicned  for  one  hour  in  a  non- 
*  eachinn  chore  require  the  hiring  of  on  additional  teacher  for  the  academic  ascijjncient- 

Will  the  decision  malcerc  use  the  forecij^ht  to  hire  the  non-certified  person  to 
perform  these  other  choree?    The  question  is  when  does  the  recognition  occur  that 
the  Anerican  hifth  school  or  the  American  cchool  is  no  lont;ier  t!ie  secluded  institution 
by  virtue  of  its  ctatus  in  society?    \Ihcn  will  the  American  school  have  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  UindG  of  services  necessary  to  maintain  an  envirorenent  necessary  for 
luulity  education? 

For  many  adults  the  Vietnam  war  and  all  of  its  related  activities  is  still  on. 

0,  v/e  arc  not  eonmittin-  troops  to  Vietnam,  but,  for  many  adults  and  decision-mal:ers , 
^'   ceeRc  the  turmoil  that  afflicted  our  society  during  the  late  sixties  and  up  to  the 
ni'Mlo  ceventies  is  ctill  evident.    At  least  that  ic  the  way  they  are  reacting  to  the 
:,c'  ools.    The  schools,  especially  the  secondary  school,  were  very  much  caught  up  in 
t'.e  Vietnam  v.-ar  and  the  social  revolution.    Kony  younrsters  nearin:;  draft  Of^e  and 

r^LUatioa  fron  hirh  school  at  the  sa-ne  time  caw  their  future  every  evening  on  tele- 
.'.  .ion  in  the  tempestuous  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.    They,  their  friends, 
i'-H^  their  fc^-nilies  resented  it,  abhorred  it,  a'ld  fou;:ht  it  tenaciously.    The  insti- 
Vn'ion  clorrer^t  to  these  youn.T  people  was  the  sehool;  therefore,  the  school  received 
*'••   'runt  of  their  lior^tility. 
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?ho.-.o  .voi;ri-:;torn  hnvc  cono  nnd  .-cnt'.       i-i^  of  tlio  .':lu(!(':it.'  cj'.vollrMi  in  tl.f  !:i 

•  •••;ool  ■.■::c:i  Hcvcrcn:i  r.in~  \/ar.  n:ir.ac;:inatc;j  -      ..ill  enrolled  m  the  }ii'-h  ;;c)»ool.    ■o- <• 
c'-  iv.o  student:;  onrollod  in  Gchool  W      I!r.  riixon  uixr.  elected  iTt^ridenL  ic  .-lill 
-i:rol]oa  m  hi  -h  r^chool.    r:onc  of  tM^  yoiinrctcrc  enrolled  5n  ichool  durin  •  the' 
y^rlnnr  mcm'  ir  r,till  n  ::tudotit  in  hi-h  r;chool.    In  fact,  very  Com  of  tiic  .-Ludciit:;  in 

l  i  -ii  r.'.-"'.©©!  rcrcni>er  Frc.';idonL  Jo!in.-,oiu    Yet,  nany  r:i  •nificeint  ad\i.lt:;  thinl:  tl:nt  ihr: 
'•i      rchool  ir.  currently  3orvicin/;  t!io:-e  youn-:;-ter:;  \/!»o  conpo.:('d  t!ic  hi-h  .-icliool  pon- 
U-T.-ttion         or  :;oven  yearo  a,-o.    Tine  lia::  ch.m-cd  nnd  t;o  hn.-:  the  youth  rebollior:.' 
'i'hc  ic.'Uior.  rj-c  not  the  r.^ne  and  neither  are  the  character:;.    Tcnj  or:;  ),nve  cooled, 
t:::dor.ir.ih.U>  incident:;  reduced,  and  violence  r.utoided. 

YoutJ:  in  tiie  .-secondary  ccljool  today  are  experiencing  the  hindr:  of  proMo".-:  -o.-ier- 
^iMy  n.a-.oriatcd  v/ith  .To^./in.-  upi    health,  clot;iin-,  job--,,  cecr  iicceptnnce,  achilt  aoT^rov- 
.".1  ,  hoy-,;irl  relationiihin,  and  nhycical  ,-ro\;th. 

The  problcn  today  ir.  not  that  youth  ii-  nore  prone  to  crime  and  violence  and  lacl.r. 
<tir.ci:ilino,  it  io  that  ndultr,  are  providin-:  lesc  and  Iczz  cuperviGion.    Ac  ir-  typical 
'•ith  our  society,  ue  wait  until  there  hac  been  i-.everal  fatal  accidentc  at  an  inter- 
section before  infitallin.r  a  traffic  i^irnal .    Rather,  ue  nhoulU  chart  the  anount  of 
crocc  traffic  and  install  the  traffic  jjipnal  to  prevent  the  nccidcnl.    Tn  nchool  v/e 
e:,-pect  ther.e  youngster.-:  to  govern  and  refulate  themcelveR.    \!c  need  to  read  Lord  of 
Vto  Mior,«    Younrcter.^  noed  ruidance,  councelin,':,  nupervicion,  teaching,  tmd  monitoring.. 
Puc  doe::  r.ot  nrow  up  denocratic;  he  ic  taunht.    Diccipline  in  in  proportion  to  the 
wnount  cf  tiro  invested — little  ouporvi.nion ,  little  discipline. 

Chenictry  ic  another  important  aspect  of  cchool  discipline.    The  (:reater  the  nunber 
of  youn::c;tor,i  \/o  ni:i  to-ether  in  a  cchool ,  the  nore  problenG  we  will  have.    The  problens 
.:*o  not  additional,  they  multiply,  even  become  ficsionable.    Larr;e  hir-h  nchoolc  ore 
•awnin-  r,round:*,  for  discipline  problems.    As  Conont  stated  ueveral  years  a^o,  T500  is 
:o  ideal  si::o  of  a  hi^;h  cchool.    It  io  also  a  mana':eable  size  and  should  not  exceed 
hat  nunber. 

Our  cclioolc  and  our  otudontc  are  not  robots.    They  can  not  be  run  from  afar.  They 

•  .n  not  be  run  from  judicial  benchoo*  from  towers,  or  by  edicts.    They  con  not  be  run  by 
'.rveys,  reports,  and  memos.    They  can  only  be  run  by  teachers,  principals,  and  those 

•  crcons  who  inhabit  the  schools.    MoJ;ins  a  law  does  not  make  one  lavr-abidin^j^  it  ic 
tcachin.^  one  to  respect  the  lav/. 

It  is  the  kind  and  quality  of  supervision  that  affect  discipline.    If  it  ia  adequate, 
<?  problems  will  diminish.    However,  come  jobs  are  bir:f:cr  than  the  person.    If  the  school 
too  lor^e  and  the  national  society  is  in  a  state  of" turmoil,  and  crime  and  violence 
nrc  rar.part,  the  nchool  will  reflect  it.    If  we  wont  to  reduce  disruptive  behavior  in 
'  i;r  jichool,  tJien  \'e  must  prevent  it,  not  jail  it.    Jails  are  too  expensive  and  mentally 
d:  ..uructive. 


K-^ral  Crosby,  Principal,  northern  Hirh  School 
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OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Schools  That  Work  and  the  Future  of  Secondary 

Schools 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
n     roe  subcommittee)  presiding. 

en^l^'-rs  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Miller,  Kildee,  Haw- 
,  B  uchanan,  and  Erdahl. 

aff  prei^nt:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  Richard  Di- 
li, ugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  is  completing  oversight  hearings  today  on  secondary 
education. 

The  hearings  thus  far  have  been  very  productive  in  my  opinion. 
Earlier  this  week  the  subcommittee  looked  into  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  confronting, 
such  as  declining  student  achievement  and  school  violence. 

Today  we  will  be  winding  up  these  hearings  on  a  more  positive 
note.  This  morning  we  will  be  focusing  on  two  specific  issues;  how 
secondary  schools  can  be  effective  and  how  they  can  prepare  for 
the  future. 

We  will  open  with  testimony  on  what  we  are  calling  "schools 
that  work."  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  the  first  panel  because  all  the 
principals  and  superintendents  on  this  panel  represent  schools  and 
districts  which  have  been  shown  to  be  exemplary  in  one  way  or 
another. 

We  hope  to  learn  from  you  what  your  schools  are  doing  that 
make  them  effective  and  how  some  oi  your  ideas  might  be  applied 
to  other  secondary  schools  around  the  country. 

Then  we  will  proceed  to  a  second  panel  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses who  will  be  discussing  directions  in  which  our  secondary 
schools  should  move  in  the  next  decade  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  will  be  confronting  local  school  districts  in  the  coming  years. 
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I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  these  statements  of  the  two 
panels.  I  want  the  witnesses  to  know  that  their  testimony  today 
will  not  only  be  generally  helpful  to  the  committee  but  that  it  will 
also  be  immediately  useful  in  helping  us  to  deal  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  upcoming  youth  employment  bill. 

Our  first  witness  is  Ms.  Susan  Kaeser  who  is  a  staff  associate  for 
the  Citizens'  Council  for  Ohio  Schools.  The  rest  of  the  panel  are  Dr. 
Norris  L.  Hogans,  who  is  principal  of  George  Washington  Carver 
Comprehensive  High  School  in  Atlanta;  Dr.  Millard  Harrison,  who 
is  superintendent  of  Mranaook  Community  School  District  in  Read- 
field,  Maine;  Father  Edwin  Leahy,  who  is  principal  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's Preparatory  School  in  Newark,  N.J.;  and  Mr.  Clifford  Gillies, 
who  is  assistant  superintendent  of  Mukilteo  School  District  No.  6 
in  Everett,  Wash. 

We  will  withhold  all  questions  until  we  hear  from  the  entire 
panel.  We  will  hear  from  you  first,  Ms.  Kaeser.  Please  identify 
yourself  and  proceed. 

Your  prepared  statements  will  be  received  in  the  record  and  you 
may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Susan  Kaeser  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Susan  C.  Kaeser,  Staff  Associate,  Citizens'  Council 
FOR  Ohio  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

My  name  is  Susan  Kaeser.  I  work  for  the  Citizens*  Council  for  Ohio  Schools  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Citizens'  Council  is  a  non-profit,  statwide  organization  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  information  to  citizens  on  key  issues  in  public  education  and  to 
encourage  constructive  action  on  those  issues.  Over  the  last  five  years  we  have 
focused  on  desegregation,  schools  finance  reform  and  management,  community  in- 
volvement in  schools,  and  children  out  of  school.  We  iust  started  a  review  of 
itional  education  issues.  We  are  committed  to  public  education  and  the  necessity 
lor  it  to  remain  alive,  effective,  and  responsive. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with  this  committee  my  ideas  on 
policies  id  practices  that  make  schools  successful.  I  hope  those  ideas  are  helpful  in 
your  rewow  of  federal  policies  for  secondary  education. 

My  ideas  about  successful  schools  and  school  policies  and  practices  which  are 
supportive  of  successful  schools  have  come  from  three  years  of  studying  why  chil- 
dren are  out  of  school.  Children  are  out  of  school  because  they  were  never  enrolled, 
they  are  truant  or  have  dropped  out,  or  because  the  school  excluded  them  as  a  form 
of  punishment  for  truancy  or  some  other  misbehavior.  All  of  these  problems  are 
serious  in  Ohio  and  getting  worse.  .  ^, .  ,     t.    i      j  *u 

According  to  1970  census  data,  about  3  percent  of  Ohio  s  school  aged  youth  were 
not  enrolled  in  school.  Many  of  those  children  have  never  been  enrolled.  We  are 
hopeful  that  Public  Law  94-142  will  help  to  reduce  those  numbers. 

School  attendance  is  a  major  problem  in  Ohio  which  is  getting  worse.  It  is 
especially  severe  in  the  big  city  districts.  In  Ohio,  attendance  in  all  grades  together 
in  all  districts  has  been  stable  at  about  92  percent.  However,  the  combined  attend- 
ance level  for  the  six  big  cities  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Akron,  and 
Dayton)  for  1978-79  is  88.5  percent,  down  from  91  percent  the  year  before.  The 
attendance  problems  are  the  most  severe  in  senior  high.  Statewide  the  senior  high 
attendance  level  is  about  90  percent,  while  in  the  big  cities  it  is  83  percent. 
Cleveland  is  the  city  with  the  worst  senior  high  attendance  level,  76.6  percent.  The 
90  4  percent  attendance  level  for  secondary  students  in  Akron  suggest  that  attend- 
ance does  not  have  to  be  a  problem  in  big  cities.  The  junior  high  attendance  level  is 
also  a  nroblem  in  many  districts.  In  Cleveland,  it  is  82  percent  with  Cincinnati  at  83 
percei  Statewide  the  average  is  90  percent  and  in  the  four  big  Cities  with  junior 
high  schools  the  level  is  85  percent.  There  are  many  schools  in  many  districts  where 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  well  below  the  district  averages.  Attendance  is  a 
serious  problem.  ...  »  •     i      m  i  j- 

While  attendance  is  deteriorating,  many  districts  are  relying  heavily  on  excluding 
students  temporarily  as  a  response  to  misbehavior.  In  manv  districts,  more  than 
half  of  the  suspensions  are  for  attendance  problems.  In  1972-73,  more  than  24 
(districts  from  a  sample  of  82  Ohio  districts  suspended  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
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secondary  students.  Four  of  these  districts  suspended  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
their  students,  and  four  suspended  more  than  20  percent.  The  highest  district-wide 
rate  was  32  percent.  Although  five  of  Ohio's  six  largest  districts  suspended  more 
than  10  percent  of  their  secondary  students,  the  three  highest  suspension  rates  were 
found  in  small  city  districts  that  enroll  between  7,000  and  9,000  students.  There  are 
individual  schools  in  Ohio  where  as  many  as  70  percent  of  the  students  are  suspend- 
ed each  year.  In  more  recent  years,  the  demise  of  educational  quality  in  Cleveland 
has  been  accompanied  by  skyrocketing  suspension  figures  where  the  number  of 
secondary  students  suspended  as  a  percent  of  enrolled  secondary  students  was  above 
50  percent.  Furthermore,  suspension  is  used  unevenly  by  race.  Minority  students  in 
integrated  schools  are  especially  suspectiMe  to  suspension  and  are  the  most  fre- 
quently excluded  for  non-threatening  offenses  such  as  absenteeism  and  failure  to 
comply  with  authority.  Suspension  ratwj  for  black  secondary  students  are  often  two 
and  sometimes  three  times  higher  than  the  rates  for  white  students. 

The  number  of  dropouts  from  Ohio  schools  has  increased  steadily  over  the  last 
four  years  while  enrollment  has  declined.  The  number  of  students  that  dropped  out 
in  1978-79  is  almost  15  percent  larger  than  the  r.umber  that  dropped  out  in  1975-76 
while  enrollment  declined  by  almost  P  percent  during  the  same  period.  Dropouts  are 
increasing  in  all  kinds  of  districts:  rural,  c^uburban,  and  urban;  and  drojX)ut  rates  in 
all  sorts  of  districts  are  higher  than  the  4.6  percent  statewide  average  for  secondary 
students.  The  highest  dropout  rate  in  197^^  "9  is  13  percent.  The  district  is  a  suburb 
of  Cincinnati.  The  age  of  dropouts  is  getting  younger.  Over  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  more  than  a  110  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  7th  graders 
dropping  out  and  nearly  a  70  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  8th  graders.  While 
in  the  past  the  largest  number  of  students  left  school  in  11th  grade,  in  1978-79  the 
largest  number  left  in  10th  grade.  Pregnancy,  chronic  atteiidenre  problems,  and  the 
extensive  reliance  on  suspension  as  a  response  to  misbeha  vior  may  be  contributing 
to  the  problems.  We  are  unsure  of  the  causes,  but  are  f\iaiin?,-d  by  the  statistics. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  suggest  constructive  action  with  '3gard  to  the  problems  of 
truancy,  excessive  use  of  exclusion  and  dropouts,  I  spent  inofit  of  last  spring  visiting 
Ohio  schools.  I  looked  for  integrated  schools  and  big  city  schools  where  suspension 
and  absences  were  not  problems.  I  found  some  wonder!- il  schools  and  excellent 
educators.  A  major  conclusion  from  this  research  is  that  when  children  are  out  of 
school,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  variety  of  problems, 
many  having  to  do  with  the  performance  of  educators.  The  encouraging  finding  is 
that  we  need  not  turn  in  these  children  for  a  better  supply,  nor  do  we  need  to 
completely  reorder  society,  remove  all  social  ills,  and  change  all  families  in  order  to 
improve  school  participation.  These  educators  convinced  me  that  neither  expensive 
new  programs,  nor  a  whole  new  pedegogical  methodology  are  needed  to  make 
schools  work.  The  mcgor  ways  to  make  schools  successful  lie  in  enhancing  and 
releasmg  the  creativity  and  skills  that  exist  within  the  work  force  of  schools.  Tliis  is 
no  easy  task,  but  it  is  doable. 

I  would  like:  (1)  identify  what  a  school  should  accomplish;  (2)  identify  major 
criteria  for  successful  schools;  (3)  enumerate  policies  and  practices  in  the  schools  I 
visited  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  schools;  and  (4)  finally,  to  identify 
ways  public  policy  might  support  these  essential  elements  of  successful  schools. 

First,  what  should  schools  accomplish?  I  expect  a  lot.  Schools,  both  through  their 
educational  program  and  the  way  children  and  parents  and  educators  within 
schools  are  treated,  should  help  all  children  develop  skills  for  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  this  society.  Schools  should  help  children  be  responsible  for  their  own 
behavior,  be  able  to  make  good  decisions,  be  curious,  literate  and  able  to  grow  and 
continue  to  learn. 

A  successful  school  is  one  that  works  toward  these  goals. 

Successful  schools  follow  two  major  criteria.  First,  they  serve  all  children.  Second, 
they  are  committed  to  meaningful  parent  and  community  involvement.  They  are 
not  just  good  for  public  schools  as  an  institution;  they  have  positive  educational 
outcomes  for  children. 

The  promise  of  American  public  education  is  that  it  is  for  everyone.  The  system 
that  is  effective  with  only  a  few  kids— the  white,  bright,  and  polite— is  not  a 
successful  system.  The  Hrst  way  to  serve  all  children  is  to  make  sure  all  children 
are  there.  Despite  the  promise  of  public  education,  there  are  many  educators  who 
boast  of  putting  out  the  bad  kids  so  the  kids  who  want  to  learn  can  do  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  public  has  begun  to  believe  that  this  is  what  educators  have  to 
do.  Furthermore,  many  have  begun  to  believe  this  is  what  has  to  be  done  with 
upwards  of  30-40  percent  of  the  kids  in  secondary  schools.  That  is  simply  not  true. 
Only  a  handful  of  kids  cannot  be  educated  in  public  schools.  When  one  holds  this 
attitude,  it  leads  to  bad  educational  practice.  It  allows  for  the  easy  use  of  disciplin- 
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ary  exclusion.  It  encourages  labeling  kids  as  good  and  bad.  It  assumes  that  a 
student's  immediate  behavior  is  a  reflection  only  of  the  child's  attitude  about 
learning  when  in  fact  it  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  school's  quality,  the  teachers 
unfair  behavior,  or  something  emotionally  disruptive.  It  shifts  all  responsibility  to 
the  child  and  puts  adults  in  the  position  of  denying  something  guaranteed  to 
children— a  free  public  education. 

When  educators  are  committed  to  the  idea  that  schools  serve  all  children,  the 
policies  and  practices  are  very  different.  Vera  Cogan  is  one  such  educator.  She  is 
the  principal  in  Akron  that  has  been  assigned  to  three  different  schools  in  the  past 
five  years  to  solve  problems.  Her  attitude  is:  If  we  can't  find  some  way  to  involve  ?r 
work  with  every  child,  we  shouldn't  be  responsible  for  kids.  That  attitude  creates  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  for  her  and  for  teachers  in  the  school.  There  is  no  room 
for  shirking  responsibility,  for  shifting  the  blame  to  a  deteriorating  society  or 
broken  families.  It  means  accepting  children  for  who  they  are,  and  adjusting  efforts 
to  respond  to  where  the  child  is,  not  what  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do  as  an  educator. 

It  means  teaching  children  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  behavior  just  like 
they  get  taught  about  geometry  and  United  States  history.  This  behavior  teaching 
must  be  shared  with  parents  but  it  is  not  something  only  parents  do.  Schools  must 
help  too.  It  is  challenging;  it  takes  courage,  commitment,  creativity,  and  work.  It  is 
a  lot  harder  than  rejecting  a  large  share  of  kids  and  attributing  the  rejection  to 
their  lack  of  interest  in  schooling! 

In  many  school  districts  and  individual  schools,  parents  and  schools  have  reached 
an  impass.  The  schools  are  angry  with  the  public  because  voters  reject  levies,  and 
parents  either  show  too  much  interest  by  complaining  about  what  goes  on  in  the 
schools  or  too  little  interest  because  they  don't  show  up  at  a  suspension  hearing  or  a 
cookie  sale.  Successful  schools  are  committed  to  meaningful  parent  and  community 
involvement.  They  don't  just  say  it,  they  reach  out  and  help  parents  be  involved. 
They  open  their  doors.  They  listen  to  anger.  They  respond  to  concerns.  They  find 
ways  to  discover  what  parents  want  for  their  children.  They  respect  parents  and 
relate  to  their  individual  needs  and  concerns.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  parents 
will  participate  and  educators  will  accept  that  participation.  When  the  relationship 
exists,  it  provides  the  partnership  which  results  in  financial  support,  protection 
from  vandalism,  emotional  support,  and  educational  support  for  children  so  they 
will  come  to  school,  behave,  and  learn.  It  provides  the  kind  of  partnership  that 
ketps  education  a  public  institution— and  not  simply  the  baliwick  of  the  profes- 
sionals. 1.     1  rru 

From  these  basic  attitudes  flow  many  more  qualities  of  successful  schools.  Ihese 
attitudes  filter  into  curriculum  design,  teaching  styles,  organizational  arrangements 
that  enhance  individual  growth,  and  respond  to  developmental  needs.  The  attitude 
of  respect  for  children  emerges  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  positive  spiral  begins  and 
children  and  adults  make  the  necessary  effort. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific  policies  and  practices  which  make  schools 
successful— that  is,  that  make  them  able  to  serve  all  children,  involve  the  commu 
nity  and  allow  more  children  to  succeed  academically.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  the 
specifics  by  talking  again  about  Vera  Cogan,  the  fiftyish,  small  woman  fr-^m  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  is  the  system's  trouble  shooter.  One  of  her  projects  was  to  turn  around 
Perkins  Junior  High,  a  70  percent  black  school  where  the  kids  had  barricaded 
themselves  into  the  cafeteria  and  torn  the  place  up,  run  rampant  through  th 
neighborhood,  and  moved  shoddily  through  their  school. 

In  comes  Vera  Cogan.  Her  basic  commitment  is  to  the  education  of  all  children 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  children  to  attend  school,  to  respect  them  and  challenge 
them  academically,  and  to  develop  positive  relationship  among  staff  and  students. 
One  adult  can't  do  it  alone.  A  team  of  competent  and  committed  and  motivated 
teachers  can.  As  the  school  leader,  Cogan's  responsibi'ity  was  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  insure  education  was  taking  place  in  the  school.  The  steps  v;ere  no- 
nonsense,  inexpensive,  and  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  and  will- 
ingness by  the  educators  to  be  responsible  about  their  jobs.  I  n.ight  add,  the  school 
did  have  adequate  staff  and  supplies.  The  basic  resources  for  success  were  there,  but 
they  were  not  working  right.  . 

Her  first  step  was  to  meet  with  each  teacher  and  commu  licate  her  most  basic 
requirement:  the  staff  must  communicate  in  every  way  possible  that  they  respect 
the  children  and  their  ability  to  learn.  According  to  Cogan,  children  will  not 
perform  nor  respond  when  they  know  you  have  no  faith.  She  prescribed  certain 
behavior  that  she  knows  communicates  respect:  teichers  are  to  be  well-dressed, 
rooms  are  to  be  well-decorated,  teachers  are  to  stand  by  their  d.>ors  and  greet 
children  at  the  start  of  class,  and  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  to  teach.  She  also 
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made  it  clear  to  teachers  that  their  presence  every  day  meant  a  lot  about  the 
success  of  the  school  and  how  kids  felt  about  them. 

Schools  are  a  lot  like  neighborhoods.  If  only  one  person  on  the  block  is  investing 
•  m  their  property,  the  neighborhood  is  bound  to  fail.  The  same  is  true  in  schools.  If 
only  one  teacher  is  making  a  complete  effort,  the  whole  effort  fails  and  that 
individual's  effort  is  lost.  Cogan  acted  on  this  understanding  by  working  to  make 
sure  every  adult  was  performing.  Her  chief  practice  in  this  area  was  to  visit  classes 
every  day,  to  observe  performance,  to  look  at  lesson  plans,  and  to  talk  with  teachers 
about  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  communicated  to  the  teachers  that 
someone  cured  about  just  exactly  what  it  was  they  were  doing  behind  those  doors 
ideas  about  how  to  do  it  better.  The  principal's  personal  investment  in 
individual  effort  and  the  staffs  knowledge  that  everyone  else  was  in  the  same 
position  of  being  reviewed  and  encouraged  to  do  their  best  led  to  productivity. 
Leadership  gave  support  to  effort— which  was  the  best  way  to  get  high  quality 
performance  from  the  people  in  classrooms  who  make  the  difference  in  education. 

The  kids  were  made  to  feel  welcome  in  the  school  in  other  ways.  The  teachers 
opened  the  Perkins  Pantry,  a  candy  stand  in  the  cafeteria  open  after  school.  It  gave 
kids  a  chance  to  see  teacher?  in  ways  other  than  in  the  classroom.  The  money  raised 
was  used  for  a  school  improvement  project. 

The  after  school  loitering  problem  was  solved  as  well.  The  Pantry  was  one  place 
to  go.  Another  solution  was  a  strict  definition  of  appropriate  behavior  and  the 
principal  s  willingness  to  patrol  the  streets,  talk  to  kids,  and  take  them  home  if 
necessary.  A  month  of  intense  effort  stopped  community  complaints.  In  fact,  the 
message  got  out  somehow  that  things  were  hopping  at  the  school  and  parents 
started  showing  a  renewed  interest. 

Vera  Cogan  has  guts.  She  is  not  afraid  of  teachers,  unions,  kids,  or  the  communi- 
ty. She  uses  none  of  them  as  excuses  for  inaction.  She  inspires  the  best  in  everyone 
in  the  school  community.  Her  basic  practices  and  efforts  are  the  kinds  of  things 
being  done  in  many  Ohio  schools;  of  course,  in  each  case  the  specifics  reflect  the 
individual  styles  of  the  educators  who  want  their  schools  to  work.  It  needs  to 
happen  in  more  schools. 

Successful  schools  need: 

Strong  leaders— People  who  are  able  to  create  the  delicate  balance  between  the 
students,  the  community  and  the  faculty.  People  who  know  how  to  work  with 
people,  inspire  quality,  respond  to  human  needs,  and  who,  most  of  all,  respect 
peopole  and  communicate  that  respect. 

Successful  schools  need: 

Motivated  and  capable  teachers.— Teacher  performance  is  where  everything  hap- 
pens. It  IS  only  the  cooperating  team  of  teachers  that  can  keep  the  process  afloat. 
They  need  capable  leadership,  good  feedback,  constant  attention  and  assistance  with 
developing  a  sense  of  professional  competency  and  importance.  When  that  happens, 
they  will  work  hard,  they  will  draw  on  their  skills  as  educators  and  individuals,  and 
they  will  do  the  work  of  challenging  kids. 

When  these  things  are  in  place,  most  problems  tht  interfere  with  academic 
activity  disappear.  Time  then  exists  for  the  small  number  of  difficult  children  who 
need  some  special  attention.  It  is  a  much  smaller  number  than  we  would  expect. 
But  a  small  number  makes  it  a  lot  more  feasible  to  find  solutions. 

Successful  schools  need: 

An  involved  community.— Children  need  to  know  their  eduction  is  important  and 
teachers  need  to  know  that  someone  cares  about  what  they  do.  Both  teachers  and 
children  need  to  know  what  parents  and  the  community  expect  of  the  schools  for 
the  schools  to  do  what  they  should.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  schools  need  the 
community  to  be  in  the  school,  in  classrooms,  making  decisions  and  monitoring 
what  takes  place  so  that  the  public  institution  continues  to  serve  the  public.  This 
will  happen  if  the  school  is  honestly  open  to  its  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  things  that  makes  schools  work  cannot  be  legislated.  Federal 
law  making  can,  however,  help  create  some  opportunities  which  might  help  leader- 
ship and  community  involvement. 

1.  Support  for  professional  leadership.  Principals  need  to  be  very  skillful.  They 
need  training  in  team  building,  academic  evaluation  and  planning,  budgeting,  and 
child  development.  They  need  to  be  confident.  Federal  assistance  might  help  give 
more  educators  and  i)eople  interested  in  children  a  chance  to  develop  those  skills. 

2.  Teaching  is  a  tiring,  draining  profession.  Teachers  need  more  chances  for 
renewal.  They  need  sabaticals,  new  educational  and  learning  experiences,  planning, 
reflection.  Federal  assistance  could  help  with  teacher  renewal. 

3.  In-service  training  is  always  hoped  for  as  n  solution  to  personnel  problems.  We 
need  effective  in-service  at  the  school  building;  level  that  solves  problems  on  site. 
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iVrhapi^  federal  cussistancv  f(>r  n<*w  styles  1  buildi^K  1<  I  ir  vTvice  programs  is  a 
Kood  approach. 

4.  The  curriculum  and  design  of  secondary  education  is  picttv  dull.  V\  hat  can  we 
do  about  it?  The  only  innovation  is  the  warmed  over  old  idea  ofsepaiate  schools  for 
the  hard-to-teach.  We  need  some  new  thinking  about  the  designing  of  secondary 
education.  Federal  assistance  could  provide  suppor*  for  someone  to  take  the  time 
needed  lu  do  this. 

.").  School  finance  reform  in  a  number  of  slatt  .las  ^'ncouraged  new  forms  o! 
community  involvement  in  schools.  Building'  lev^el  community  involvement  and  deci- 
sion making  have  been  encouraged.  Federal  po'  ry  lovvard  parent  involvement  needs 
to  move  beyond  mandating  committees  for  eve;    categorical  program. 

il  Large  "schools  are  impersonal  places  for  kids.  Declining  enrollment  issues  might 
be  a  boon.  The  Federal  government  is  in  a  position  to  explore  this  option. 

The  best  wav  to  encourage  successful  schools  is  to  make  really  good  use  of  the 
human  resources  involved  in  schools.  The  most  important  thing  those  of  you  I" 
policv  making  ^wsitions  might  do  is  to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  public 
education  as  a  resource  for  all  children  and  the  need  to  find  ways  to  serve  all 
children.  Educators  with  that  commitment  have  few  problems  designing  the  specif- 
ics of  doing  that. 
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The  Citizens'  CouncU  for  Ohio  Schools  is  an 
independent  statewide  organization  devoted  to 
raising  public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
major  issues  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  supporting  constructive  action  in 
dealing  with  them. 


Copies  of  this  publication 
are  available  from  the 

Citizens  Council  for  Ohio  Schools  for  $3.00 
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What  We  Learned 

Thi'  Citizens  C*>.uncil  be^an  this  study  having  analyzed  in  great  iletail  a  mass  of  statistics 
about  attendan.  r,  suspensions,  and  dropouts.  While  the  statistics  convinced  us  that  too  many 
ihiKlren  vvere  out  ot  sihiiol  some  of  the  time,  they  did  not  help  us  understand  why  or  su^Ki'st 
solulu  p^.  Some  school  otticials  were  critical  oi  our  report  for  bein^  one  more  attack  on  public 
sthooK  A  .ew  told  us  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  low  attemlami'  and  hiy;h  suspen- 
sion ami  dropout  rates  in  areas  with  hi^h  concentrations  of  poor  children,  both  reactions 
prompted  tis  li>  ask  our  statt  to  visit  schools  and  tind  out  more. 

We  now  understand  some  ot  the  many  reasons  why  children  are  not  in  school,  and  we  have 
thoughts  about  solutions.  Changing  the  troublesome  attendance  and  discipline  statistics  is  diffi- 
cult, but  \\v  now  totally  rt'iect  the  notion  that  nothing  can  be  done.  The  schools  and  programs 
reported  in  this  document  are  our  eviifence  — a  few  examples  of  what  is  already  being  done.  We 
believe  there  are  more. 

While  this  book  is  powerful  anecilotal  evidence  to  support  the  findings  and  conclusions 
i>ftered  below,  it  does  not  have  tucked  within  it  '  the  answer"  to  attendance  and  liiscipline 
problems.  It  di>es.  however,  suggest  a  direction,  a  framework  for  thinking  about  school  partici- 
pation, and  the  set  of  variables  that  must  be  influenced  it  changes  are  to  occur.  The  Citizens' 
C  ouni  il  will  enn>urage  further  thinking  and  action  on  all  of  these  matters. 

The  schoi>ls  we  visiteil  shared  a  number  of  qualities  that  have  significant  implications  for 
solutions: 

1.  Pi-^t  ipline  was  nt>t  an  annoying  distraction  from  education,  but  a  crucial  part  of  teaching. 
Teaching  alternative  behavior  was  seen  as  the  aim  of  ilisc ipline  in  these  schools  rather  than 
simply  punishing  bad  behavior. 

2.  None  of  these  schools  sought  new  forms  of  punishment.  When  students  misbehaved  they 
respt>nded  with  the  standard  practices  of  detenticm.  work  details,  elimination  of  privileges  and 
thinking  and  writing  about  better  behavior. 

3.  Some  of  these  schools  have  long  lists  of  rules  for  students:  otfu  is  have  short  lists.  What 
they  have  in  ci>mmon  is  that  the  rules  are  clear  to  everyone  in  the  school;  they  are  bi-lieved  fair: 
and  they  are  perceived  to  be  fairly  applied. 

4.  These  schools  do  not  use  out-i>f-school  suspensions  for  class  cutting,  tardiness,  and 
truancy.  School  administrators  indicate  that  this  punishment  does  little,  if  anything,  to  deal  with 
those  symptoms  of  limited  motivation.  Instead,  a  variety  of  methods  are  used  to  approach 
motivation  problems  ranging  from  in-school  suspension  with  counseling  and  assistance  to  total 
curriculum  reform.  If  other  schools  adopted  these  methods,  about  one-half  of  all  out-of-school 
suspensions  could  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  attitude  of  school  administrators  in  these  schools  toward  children  was  a  mixture  of 
love  and  firmness.  All  talked  of  meeting  children's  needs;  none  suggested  children  should  run  the 
school  All  talked  of  listening;  none  suggested  doing  whatever  anyone  asks. 
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0  lht»  administr.itorsot  tht-sf  stliuuls  t'xpcctt'ii  niui  n  i-t  p.iti'ci.  w.i  .  tiuy  t'\pfcti'J  much 
ot  ifjtht-rs  and  stihiems.  Ihvn  expt'CUtions  vveie  usually  in.'t.  \\r>'u>  svtu-  vvt-ltome  in  the 
sJuv'l,  and  wJien  students  rnisbefiaved  repeatedly  or  sern'i^lv  p,.:.-.,:.  v.rie  e\pecieil  to  help 
..M.t  '{lepiohlem.  Patenis  vseie  .i-kt'd  to  help  in  developing  .  i  i..-,  ;..(,„.  i-Wuiviur  problems: 
ti.ev  s-.fi>MU»t  .u  uiseih'l  tailin;:  m  4..'i-p  then  i  hililieiun  li'if 

Some  ot  these  v,  ijooK  ^s>vy,'-M  to  liiavv  p.iits  ot  the  unnnuiiuiv        :iie  school  rather  than 

tii^se  the  school  oU  ^rorn  tiie  c»Mninuriity.  Prolessioiuils  tiom  louum  v  .i>:encies  or  universities 

weie  called  upon  to  help. 

All  of  these  schools  shunned  sei  urity  guards  in  favor  ot  more  eilu*  .itv-rs,  < oun^elors,  admin- 
istrators, and  connnunily  agency  resource  people. 

1  hese  common  charnctens tics  suggest  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  School  attendance  and  discipline  problems  can  be  solved;  however,  there  are  no  pana- 
ceas. A  variety  ol  approaches  work  at  a  variety  of  grade  levels,  They  aie  described  in  some  detail 
in  the  body  of  this  report,  The  examples  here  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities. 

2.  No  new  special  program  needs  to  be  launched.  Effective  responses  lie  within  the  basics  of 
providing  good  educational  experiences  for  children. 

3.  Since  attendance  and  discipline  problems  are  the  most  acute  in  secondary  schools  and 
comprehensive  approaches  are  the  most  lacking  here,  more  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to 
rethinking  the  education  of  adolescents.  This  can  be  done  as  the  State  Department  revises  mini- 
mum standards  for  secondary  schools  over  the  next  two  years. 

4.  Administrators  were  the  key  to  making  these  schools  work  well.  They  had  several  impor- 
tant management  skills.  They  were  able  to  build  teams  of  people— patents,  other  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students— to  solve  problems.  They  communicated  clearly  with  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent audiences.  They  worked  well  in  groups,  were  not  afraid  of  conflict,  and  were  good  negoti- 
ators. It  is  not  necessary  to  clone  these  good  principals.  Many  of  their  skills  can  be  learned;  they 
suggest  a  curriculum  for  administrator  education  in  college  and  on-the-job.  One  essential  part 
that  cannot  be  taught  is  an  unthreatened  openness  to  the  needs,  hopes,  fears,  and  angers  of  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  children.  To  the  degree  that  unthreatened  openness  cotnes  rroin  t»eing  a  profes- 
sional who  is  contiuent  of  his  or  her  abilities,  better  education  tor  ailministrators  will  help. 
Otherwise,  hirmg  criteria  tor  these  positions  need  to  give  priority  aUentum  to  tiiese  skills. 

5.  Adequate  and  stable  financing  of  Ohio  school  districts  is  essential  tor  many  reasons  but  it 
is  a  very  important  element  ot  maintaining  the  high  staff  morale  ebsenttai  to  orderly  schools. 
Since  there  are  no  financial  rewards  for  effort  or  success  in  the  classroom,  other  benefits  like 
security  on  the  job,  predictable  raises  to  meet  cost  of  living  increases,  and  supportive  adminis- 
trative leadership  become  even  more  significant  in  maintaining  teacher  morale  and  holding  on  to 
good  teachers.  While  much  can  be  done  to  improve  administrative  leadership  and  to  provide  in- 
service  training  and  support,  a  secure  financial  base  for  Ohio's  schools  should  also  be  sought  as  a 
way  to  improve  the  performance  of  school  professionals. 

6.  Adequate  resources  to  schools  at  the  building  level  are  a  necessary  ingredient  for  solu- 
tions. In  each  of  the  schools  in  this  ^tndy  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  professional  other  than  the 
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principal,  assistant  principal,  and  classroom  teachers  made  a  ditterence  to  the  school's  ability  to 
WL^rk  on  problems  or  stimulate  participation.  In  some  cases  the  additional  professional  help 
came  rom  other  a^erjcies  serving  youth.  Funds  to  these  other  agencies  to  help  children  in  schools 
as  well  as  additional  funds  for  schools  may  be  useful.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  reallocate 
JH-rsonnel  within  some  school  districts  to  increase  the  number  of  professionals  in  school  buildinKs 
vvithoi.t  increasing  expenditures.  In  a  few  cases,  increasing  resources  at  the  building  level  may  be 
cost  free.  In  most  cases,  it  will  not. 

7.  Size  of  school  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  to  consider.  Elementary  schools  are  usually 
under  800  students.  Smaller  secondary  schools  (under  1.000)  are  inherently  less  prone  to  atten- 
^lance  and  discipline  problems.  It  is  harder  for  a  child  to  be  anonymous,  easier  for  teachers  to 
.ndividuali.e,  and  simpler  Jo  manage  staff  and  resources.  Larger  secondary  schools  (over  1  000 
sludrnls)  which  are  orderly  and  interesting  places  to  be  are  creating  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  '.mallness  within  their  largeness.  They  are  divided  into  schools  within  schools  or  children  are 
assigned  to  a  group  of  100-150  with  whom  they  are  involved  most  of  the  time.  Smaller  secondary 
schools  may  be  more  expensive  than  current  secondary  school  operation  but  perhaps  not  that 
much  more  expensive  than  a  properly  staffed  large  secondary  school.  As  schools  are  closed 
throughout  Ohio  in  the  ace  of  enrollment  decline,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  smaller  secondary 
schools  should  be  carefully  analyzed. 

^  very  word  of  vhis  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Citizens'  Council  and  the  photographs  that 
Illustrate  It  reflect  riot  only  Susan  Kaeser  s  considerable  skill,  but  her  commitment  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  a  1  of  us.  responsible  for  the  children  of  this  world.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation,  and  the  Edward  W.  Hazen  Foundation 
supported  her  work.  The  Sherwick  hind  supported  the  publication  of  this  book  and  its  distribu- 
lion  V\e  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  confidence  and  to  the  Ohio  educators,  parents  and 
students  whose  lives  and  skills  are  written  about  within. 

Rowland  C.  VV.  Mrown 

J/uiirffjuM  vf  f/ti*  E.UTNfj;'»'  Ci>mttntti-r 

Rathe!  H.  Tompkins 
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Introduction 

Large  numbers  of  school  age  youth  in  Ohio  are  not  in  school.  Somi  timcs  ihey  are  absent  be- 
cause they  lack  motivation.  They  decide  to  stay  away  from  school  for  short  or  long  periods  of 
time.  Some  drop  out  completely.  In  other  cases,  the  schools  have  excluded  them  because  of  mis- 
behavior or  attendance  problems.  This  frequently  discourages  further  participation. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  their  absence,  when  children  arc  out  of  school  it  is  a  serious  educa- 
tion problem.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  student  because  time  spent  in  learning  tasks  greatly 
affects  student  achievement.  Furthermore,  if  schools  are  to  function  effectively  children  need  to 
attend  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Citizens'  Council  for  Ohio  Schools  documented  the  extent  to  which  children  are  not  in 
school  in  the  1976  publication.  Children  Out  of  School  in  Ohio.  Subsequent  review  of  the  data 
indicates  that  the  problems  are  not  getting  better.  The  data  show: 

1.  Absenteeism  is  high.  Daily,  about  8  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Ohio  schools  are 
absent.  In  most  districts  absenteeism  tends  to  be  higher  in  secondary  schools  than  ele- 
mentary. Absenteeism  is  the  highest  in  secondary  schools  in  large  city  school  districts. 
The  overall  absence  rate  for  city  secondary  schools  is  about  12  percent  and  some  urban 
senior  high  schools  have  a  30  to  40  percent  daily  absence  rate. 

2.  A  large  share  of  students  in  all  types  of  school  districts  are  out  of  school  because  they 
have  been  temporarily  suspended  from  school  for  misbehavior.  According  to  1972-73 
data  for  a  sample  of  82  Ohio  districts,  24  districts  suspended  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  secondary  students,  four  of  these  districts  suspended  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
these  students  and  another  four  suspended  more  than  20  percent  of  their  secondary  stu- 
dents. The  highest  district-wide  rate  was  32  percent.  Although  five  of  Ohio's  six  largest 
districts  suspended  more  than  10  percent  of  their  secondary  students,  the  three  highest 
suspension  rates  were  found  in  smaller  city  districts  that  enroll  between  7,000  and  9,000 
students.  There  are  individual  schools  in  Ohio  where  as  many  as  70  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  suspended  each  year.  According  to  1975-76  data,  suspension  rates  increased 
over  the  1972-73  rates  in  four  of  the  five  big  city  districts  with  high  suspension  rates. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  schools  are  relying  ieis  heavily  on  suspension. 

3.  As  the  most  serious  punishment,  suspension  is  generally  reserved  for  the  most  serious 
misbehavior.  In  many  schools  and  districts  it  is  not  used  in  this  way.  A  review  of  suspen- 
sion by  reason  in  a  few  districts  with  high  rates  suggests  that  about  half  of  the  suspen- 
sions are  for  absence,  cutting  class,  or  tardiness,  and  another  40  to  50  percent  are  for 
other  non-threatening  types  of  behavior. 
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4.  Mmoniy  sludenis  in  iniegraied  schools  are  especially  susceptible  \o  suspension  and  are 
the  most  frequently  excluded  for  non-lhreatening  offenses  such  as  absenteeism  and  fai' 
urc  to  comply  with  authority.  Suspension  rates  for  black  secondary  students  are  often 
two  and  sometimes  three  times  higher  tiioii  the  rates  for  white  Mudents. 

5.  Many  students  are  repeatedly  suspended.  In  some  districts  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
students  are  suspended  more  than  once. 

6.  Many  school  aged  youth,  an  estimated  3  percent  in  1972-73,  are  not  enrolled  in  school. 
They  are  students  who  dropped  out  before  completing  12  years  of  school,  or  children 
who  never  enrolled  because  they  slipped  past  the  system,  or  had  handicapping  condi- 
tions and  were  not  encouraged  to  participate, 

7.  Despite  declining  enrollment  in  Ohio,  the  number  of  students  dropping  out  of  Ohio 
schools  IS  increasing.  A  reported  34,796  students  prematurely  left  school  in  Ohio  in 
1977-78,  aii  increase  of  more  than  1,000  students  over  the  previous  year.  Enrollment  de- 
clined during  the  same  period  by  about  70,000.  While  some  districts,  both  large  and 
small,  have  experienced  slight  improvements  in  dropout  rates,  for  the  most  part  the  net 
increase  in  dropouts  is  spread  through  a  variety  of  districts,  many  of  which  have  also  ex- 
perienced enrollment  declines.  The  large  cities,  however,  continue  to  have  the  most  seri- 
ous dropout  problems.  While  big  city  enrollment  constitutes  18  percent  of  all  students  in 
the  state,  about  34  percent  of  the  dropouts  are  from  big  cities,  almost  twice  the  expected 
rate  if  the  problem  were  equally  distributed  among  all  districts. 

!f  thr  potential  for  student  achievement  and  access  tc^  the  benefits  of  public  education  are  tc 
be  realized  fully,  children  must  be  in  school.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  absent  varies  consider- 
ably by  school  and  district.  Many  factors  contribute  to  the  existence  of  school  participation 
problems  including  the  way  education  is  delivered.  Because  the  school  is  a  crucial  ingredient  over 
which  there  is  some  ability  to  exercise  control  it  is  an  important  place  to  start  to  find  solutions 
The  Cui/ ^ns  Council,  therefore,  chose  to  look  for  the  things  that  schools  can  do  to  improve 
school  pnrttcipation.  To  do  this  we  visited  a  variety  of  Ohio  schools  where  participation  is  good 
and  order  is  not  a  serious  problem. 

This  r  -  "  examines  school  motivation  and  discipline  problems  and  describes  how  the 
small  sair  . .  o  Ohio  schools  that  we  visited  have  worked  to  create  orderly  schools  where  chil- 
dren are  motivated,  attendance  is  high,  disciplinary  exclusion  is  not  relied  on  to  creat-  order  and 
children  are  learning.  Because  of  the  severity  of  problems  in  large  and  medium  size  districts'  this 
study  focuses  on  successful  schooi .  in  these  settings.  It  also  includes  a  few  examples  from  subur- 
ban districts. 
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The  Discipline  Problem: 
What  Are  We 
Talking  About? 

There  is  widespread  concern  thai  schools  are 
suffering  from  serious  discipline  problems.  While 
Ihere  is  j^eneral  agreement  that  discipline  in 
schools  is  desirable  and  the  absence  of  discipline  is 
problematic,  this  is  the  end  of  agreement  about  the 
exact  nature  of  the  discipline  problem. 

Some  of  the  commonly  identified  problems 
include; 

—  truancy,  class  cutting,  and  tardiness.  At  a 
recent  school  discipline  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Administrators.  59  out  of  the  60  ad- 
ministrators present  identified  these  moti- 
vation problems  as  their  most  serious  disci- 
pline problems.  They  affect  the  largest 
number  of  students  and  punishment  does 
not  change  the  behavior, 
—violent  acts  and  vandalism  committed  by 
youth,  in  or  out  of  school.  Teacher  assault 
is  one  especially  significant  category  of  vio- 
lent behavior.  Media  coverage  of  student 
conduct  focuses  on  this  shocking  behavior 
which  affects  a  small  minority  of  students 
and  schools  but  has  had  a  profound  and 
frequently  debilitating  effect  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  teachers,  students,  and  the  public 
toward  school  and  children, 
—small  but  irritating  behavior  which  dis- 
tracts educators  from  teaching.  Research 
suggests  that  minor  problems  (chewing 
gum,  tn    ing  in  the  classroom,  talking,  re- 
fusal to  ,    low  teacher's  directions,  scufflt^ 
between  s.jdents)  stimulate  the  bulk  of  dis- 
ciplinary responses  from  principals  and 
teachers, 

—adult  beK'.  or  and  fair  treatment.  Many 
students,  advocates  for  children,  education 
researchers,  and  parents  are  concerned 
about  how  well  the  school  runs  and  the 
ways  adults  use  their  authority  in  the 
schools.  They  are  concerned  that  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  at  times  act  out  of  con- 
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ynieiice  rather  than  commitment  to  serv- 
ing students,  which  results  in  injppropriate 
or  damaging  punishment  and  sets  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  students  about  the  use  of  power. 
In  some  schools  all  of  these  problems  exist 
and  the  eummulative  effect  has  meant  bad  experi  ■ 
ences  for  students  and  adults  and  bad  press  for 
education.  In  other  schools,  the  discipline  prob- 
lems  are  much  less  severe,  but  no  less  in  need  of 
attention.  Solutions  require  a  willingness  to  sort 
out  the  problems  and  provide  proper  responses  to 
each  of  the  contributing  factors. 

The  Siege  Mentality  and 
Barriers  to  Solutions 

In  many  medium  sized  and  large  cities  espe- 
cially, discipline  has  become  a  consuming  issue 
and  a  siege  mentality  has  developed  about  chil- 
dren and  schools.  In  some  cases  the  public  is  hos- 
tile towards  children  and  schools,  and  children  are 
hostile  about  education  and  educators.  There  are 
despairing  teachers  and  administrators.  Many 
educators  resign  themselves  to  an  unrewarding 
police  role.  Stricter  discipline  codes  are  written 
more  children  are  put  out  of  school  in  efforts  to 
create  order,  and  educational  dollars  are  spent  on 
security  guards.  The  children  ^or  whom  the  educa- 
tion system  exists  have  become  the  enemy. 

While  these  responses  fail  to  educate  and  fre 
quently  fail  to  provide  the  desired  order,  many 
people  feel  that  schools  have  no  other  choice.  De- 
teriorating families,  uncooperative  and  disinter- 
ested parents,  deep  social  ills,  seriouslv  disturbed 
children,  the  lack  of  financial  resource,  and  ero- 
sion of  the  school's  authority  are  frequently  of- 
fered as  explanations  for  the  problem  and  why 
educators  are  powerless  to  make  schools  better 
places  that  serve  all  children. 

The  social  and  individual  problems  that  face 
many  children  and  affect  public  education  do  not 
have  to  mean  that  the  school  will  be  ineffective. 
Schools  are  a  potent  force  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  have  tremendous  resources  for  working  with 
all  children.  There  are  too  many  schools  that  work 
effectively  with  children  under  the  same  set  of 
constraints  to  justify  the  failure  by  so  many 
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schools  to  create  order  and  the  dependency  in  so 
many  cases  on  excluding  a  large  share  oi  students 
as  the  way  to  create  order. 

Hazardous  schools  are  neither  acceptable  nor 
necessary.  Students,  educators,  and  the  public 
deserve  schools  where  teachers  function  as  teach- 
ers and  children  participate,  grow,  and  learn. 
There  are  many  schools  in  Ohio  serving  a  varied 
population  where  order  prevails  and  disciplined 
and  motivated  students  are  engaged  in  learning.  It 
is  possible  lo  improve  public  education  so  all  chil- 
dren may  benefit. 

The  Study 

This  study  focuses  on  policy  and  personnel  at 
the  building  level.  While  school  district  policy  and 
leadership,  federal  and  state  laws,  finances,  and 
many  other  factors  affect  a  child's  educational 
experience,  public  education  is  delivered  in  class- 
rooms in  schools.  Most  of  what  happens  to  chil- 
dren in  schools  happens  between  the  child  and  the 
teacher  or  the  administrator  at  the  school  build- 
ing. This  is  especially  important  in  the  areas  of  dis- 
cipline and  student  motivation. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  1978-V'9 
school  year.  Citizens'  Council  staff  visited  30 
schools  in  16  Ohio  districts  including  the  largest 
cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities  and  suburbs. 
We  reviewed  data  and  talked  to  district  adminis- 
trators and  board  members,  education  professors, 
teachers,  parents  of  public  school  students,  news- 
paper reporters,  and  foundation  and  union  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  identify  schools  lo  visit.  We  ex- 
cluded schools  that  depended  on  large  fed*;rally 
funded  programs  to  create  solutions. 

We  went  to  schools  that  serve  all  age  groups, 
students  from  a  variety  of  economic  and  racial 
backgrounds  in  single  race  and  integrated  schools, 
and  students  whom  many  have  a»umed  are  nei- 
ther interested  in  learning  nor  capable  of  behaving 
well.  Many  of  the  schools  had  experienced  serious 
problems  at  one  time,  but  have  been  turned 
around.  We  talked  extensively  with  more  than  80 
administrators,  counselors,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents, and  visited  classroonts,  cafeterias,  and 
halls.  We  found  some  excellent  schools  that  indi- 
cate that  discipline,  order,  and  high  levels  of  par- 


ticipation are  not  too  much  to  ask  of  pubhc  edu- 
cation. A  sample  of  those  schools  is  de  cribed  m 
this  report. 

How  Successful  Schools 
Address  the  Problem 

The  educators  we  talked  with  don't  claim  full 
success  with  every  student,  nor  do  they  claim  to 
have  found  the  single  answer  that  should  be 
adopted  by  all  other  educators.  They  strive  to 
make  their  schools  an  important  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  children  with  whom  they  work  and  they  do 
so  in  a  number  of  ways  that  reflect  individual 
styles  and  talents. 

While  school  discipline  has  at  times  been  a 
sensational  issue,  the  solutions  that  these  educa- 
tors offer  are  anything  but  sensational.  They  are. 
nonetheless,  inspiring.  For  the  most  part,  neither 
new  forms  of  punishment  nor  expensive  special 
programs  are  seen  as  the  ansyver.  When  the 
schools  have  adequate  resources  the  existing  talent 
within  the  school,  focused  on  the  details  of  mak- 
ing education  work,  results  in  orderly  schools  and 
motivated  students.  These  educators  are  success- 
fully  carrying  out  basic  and  sound  educational 
practices,  and  are  finding  rewards  in  positive  stu- 
dent and  faculty  behavior.  Some  basic  elements  of 
their  efforts  include: 

Commitment  to  serving  all  children.  The 
need  to  serve  all  children  is  an  overworked  and 
under  realized  axiom  of  public  education.  When 
school  personnel  believe  that  all  children  can  learn 
and  that  they  can  behave,  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents respond.  The  creativity  that  exists  in  teach- 
ers and  administrators  is  released  and  all  kinds  of 
options  are  provided  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  students.  This  responsiveness  prevents  many 
problems  and  leads  to  solutions  to  those  problems 
that  persist. 

Strong  building  leadership.  Building  adminis- 
trators set  the  tone  for  student  and  faculty  behav- 
ior. They  do  much  to  demand  that  all  children  are 
served,  and  to  provide  the  guidance  that  makes  it 
possible  to  do  so.  They  can  be  the  key  to  releasing 
the  creativity  that  exists  among  educators  and 
making  parental  involvement  effective.  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  administrators  at  the  building 
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level  who  are  strong  leaders  is  crucial  to  quality 
education. 

Attention  to  problem  solving.  When  students 
misbehave  or  stay  away  ^rom  school  it  is  a  symp- 
tom that  the  school  an'.i/or  the  child  has  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  punishment  is  rarely  a  sufficient 
response  when  students  misbehave  or  are  absent 
from  school.  More  productive  responses  are  those 
that  focus  on  solving  problems  or  helping  the  child 
cope  with  problems  that  underlie  the  behavior  and 
strengthen  the  child's  ability  to  be  responsible  for 


his/her  own  behavior. 

Tireless  commitment.  Conditions  in  schools 
are  always  changing.  A  school  that  is  doing  well 
today  may  deteriorate  at  any  time  if  constant  at- 
tention is  not  given  to  mainUining  the  quality  of 
the  curriculum,  instruction,  teacher  performance 
or  student  behavior.  The  job  is  never  done.  Tire- 
less commitment  to  excellence  and  relentless  atten- 
tion to  detail,  not  a  stock  set  of  programs  or  new 
and  better  punishment,  make  schools  workable 
and  keep  them  that  way. 
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Some  Interesting  Ohio  Schools— Case  Studies 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Attendance  rates  tend  to  he  umtormly  hi^h 
for  I'k'mentary  schools  and  suspensivui  is  rarely 
used.  Serious  discipline  and  motivation  problems 
generally  arc  not  expressed  until  the  student  enters 
junior  bi^h  or  hi^h  schmO.  The  elementary  years 
provide  the  foundation  for  Ijtiy  school  experi- 
enies.  so  it  is  espfcially  important  to  provide  an 
ettecMve  educational  experience  at  this  point  in  the 
stud  ent  s  career. 

We  wi're  happy  to  tinil  some  ver>'  compre- 
hmsive  jpprojches  to  providing  quality  elemen- 
Ijry  educ.itjon,  motivating  students  and  promot- 
ing self -discipline.  Two  alternative  programs 
within  the  public  schools,  Douglas  Elementary  in 
Columbus  and  the  magnet  IGE  program  at  Long- 
fellow in  Dayton,  exemplify  the  most  innovative 
efforts.  While  Douglas  and  Longfellow  have  spe- 
tial  turricula  which  make  them  unique,  these 
schools  are  successful  because  they  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  basics  of  quality  scfiools:  'ichool  or- 
^;ani7..  tion,  principal -teacher  relationships,  and 
working  openly  with  parents  and  students.  Pros- 
pect in  East  Cleveland  and  Windsor  in  Columbus 
are  more  traditional  schools  but  they  address  the 
same  issues.  The  four  schools  together  illustrate  a 
variety  of  ways  In  which  schools  can  motivate  stu- 
dents and  create  order. 


Douglas  Elementary  School— Columbus 

Please  continue  to  stress  attendance  with 
your  kids.  We  need  to  help  them  feel  missed  when 
they're  not  here.  Also  stress  what  activities  they 
are  missing,"  reads  one  of  principal  Kay  Feike's 
announcements  to  her  staff.  This  is  typical  of  the 
s.hool  s  approach  to  problems.  The  staff  is  given  a 
'arge  share  of  the  responsibility.  Their  resources 
are  the  educalional  program  and  an  approach  to 
kids  which  focuses  on  student  needs. 

There  are  aboul  400  students  enrolled  at 
Douglas,  half  of  whom  are  low  income  black 
children  from  the  Douglas  neighborhood.  The 


other  half  are  white  children  from  a  vjrifty  of 
income  levels  and  Columbus  neighborhoods  who 
lire  buseil  to  Dou^Jas  to  p.irticip.ite  in  the  speiial 
curriculum. 

Pv^uglas  is  lonsitlered  an  alternative  school. 
Education  is  i>lf^red  in  the  open  classroom  setting 
by  teams  of  teachers  a^^signed  to  five  learning 
areas.  Instead  of  an  assistant  principal.  Dougla-^ 
has  a  curriculuin  coordinator.  Bob  Leonard,  who 
explains:  "We  want  children  to  feel  that  it  is  more 
tun  to  be  here  'han  to  stay  home."  The  city  is 
the  central  theme  for  educati\>nal  activities.  The 
school  also  has  the  benefit  of  a  physical  education 
teacher  and  an  arts  impact  team,  tour  part-time 
teachers  who  provide  instruction  in  art.  drama, 
music,  and  dance.  Another  major  element  of  the 
Douglas  approach,  the  unbudgeted  element,  is 
that  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  stu- 
dents share  responsibility  for  a  productive  and 
orderly  school  where  the  needs  of  children  come 
first. 

"With  parent  support  you  can  do  anything." 
observes  Gene  Norman,  the  guidance  counselor  at 
Douglas  who  has  been  instrumental  in  putting  the 
notion  of  shared  responsibility  into  practice. 

'You  cannot  underestimate  the  importance  of 
an  open  building.  The  school  must  be  open  to  any 
parent  at  any  t:me.  This  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  to  involve  parents,"  says  Feike. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  at  any 
time,  and  many  do.  They  come  to  talk,  to  help, 
and  to  participate  in  the  special  activities  that  are 
always  happening  at  Douglas. 

The  other  key,  says  Feike,  is  to  be  able  to 
accept  angry  parents.  "You  must  be  able  to  listen 
to  what  they  are  saying  and  be  able  to  respond." 
Most  of  Feike  and  Norman's  first  year  at  Douglas 
was  spent  meeting  with  parents  and  students, 
explaining  their  approach  to  education,  and  pro- 
viding help  where  possible. 

"We  have  developed  a  feeling  of  trust  with 
our  parents.  They  know  their  kids  are  safe  here 
and  that  their  help  is  needed  to  work  out  prob- 
lems," says  Feike.  She  is  pleased  that  the  school 
rarely  has  trouble  getting  a  parent  to  respond  to 
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any  request  for  help  in  working  with  children  and 
that  parents  feel  free  to  ask  Ihe  school  for  help 
with  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Douglas  is  run  by  participatory  management. 
Teachers  and  administrators  share  responsibiiit> 
for  administrative  responsibilities,  educjtional 
and  program  planning,  and  parent  communica- 
tion. Teachers  work  in  teams  and  each  team  has  a 
leader.  The  principal  and  curriculum  coordinator 
periodically  meet  with  team  leaders  to  pass  on 
administrative  tasks,  and  meet  weekly  with  each 
team  to  set  action  goals  for  their  program  for  the 
next  week.  Teachers  are  also  expected  to  work 
with  parents  and  to  help  children  work  on  self- 
discipline.  This  is  an  important  responsibility 
which  Feike  is  anxious  to  share  with  those  who 
work  directly  with  the  children. 

Shared  responsibility  is  also  key  with  chil* 
dren.  "We  want  our  children  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  learning  jnd  their  beluvior."  explains 
Feike,  who  admits,  "It  is  not  always  easy  to  live 
with  children  who  are  independent." 

A  section  of  the  student  handbook,  written 
by  three  sixth  graders  at  Douglas,  illustrates  the 
responsibility  which  children  have; 

Teachers  in  this  kind  of  school  hclicvc  that 
their  job  is  to  make  it  fun  f o  stiuiy  and  work : 
to  jiive  the  kid  facts  and  f/nwi;?;  to  learn  with: 
and  to  help  st talents  try  very  hard  to  ^vt  all 
they  can  oiif  of  school.  Teachers  know  that 
they  can  do  these  thirties  fiu  us.  hut  only  ivv 
can  do  the  learning.  The  other  special  thing  at 
pouglaii  is  the  way  loe  feel  about  discipline.  It 
is  the  job  of  every  kid  to  behave  at  all  times  so 
that  the  kids  will  not  only  learn  more  hut  also 
will  not  stop  the  other  kids  from  learning. 

According  to  the  rules  at  Douglas,  a  student 
who  writes  on  a  school  wall  or  desk  violates  the 
rights  of  others  to  learn  in  a  clean  and  neat  envi- 
ronment. The  natural  consequence  is  to  clean  up 
the  mess.  Students  who  misuse  their  privileges  in 
the  school  may  be  deprived  of  those  privileges. 
Students  who  fight  must  sit  together  until  they 
find  a  better  response  to  working  out  their  differ- 
ences, "it  may  take  all  day,"  observes  Feike  who 
often  accommodates  these  children  in  her  office. 


"but  they  find  a  solution.  We  can  wail.  This 
teaches  ihem  very  early  that  there  are  other  wjys 
to  resolve  their  problems.  We  are  helping  children 
to  verbalize  their  anger  and  frustration  and  there- 
by find  better  ways  to  act." 

In  some  cases  the  child  does  not  lejrn  from 
the  first  fight  and  gets  in  trouble  ag.iin.  In  tht-se 
cases  a  meeting  is  held  with  the  parents  to  find  a 
strategy  to  end  the  behavior.  The  plan  may 
involve  the  student  leaving  school  for  the  day  to 
think  quietly,  to  write,  or  to  talk  with  parents 
about  what  happened. 

Feike  admits  that  the  Douglas  approach  to 
discipline  is  time  toasuming,  but  rewarding.  The 
hou.  .  of  adult  energy  spent  helping  children  to 
take  responsibility  for  themselves  and  the  effects 
of  their  behavior  on  others,  to  be  aware  of  their 
feelings,  to  find  constructive  solutions  to  trouble, 
have  payed  off.  In  her  third  year  at  Douglas,  less 
than  an  hour  of  Feike's  day  is  spent  on  student  be- 
havior. Children  have  learned  to  act  responsibly 
and  resolve  their  differences  in  constructive  ways. 

"Kids  are  good.  Given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  a  positive  atmosphere  they  will  grow. 
When  their  needs  are  met,  they  can  be  trusted  ant* 
will  be  responsible,"  says  Feike.  This  has  been 
central  to  the  whole  approach  to  education  at 
Douglas.  It  has  payed  off  in  high  attendance, 
excitement  for  learning,  independent  students, 
involved  parents  and  reduced  behavior  problems. 


Prospect  Elementary  School- 
East  Cleveland 

"Kids  need  to  know  who  you  ari.*,"  is  Elvin 
lones*  opinion. 

lones  is  principal  of  Prospect  Elementary 
School  in  East  Cleveland.  Students  know  a  lot 
about  him:  he  holds  a  doctorate  in  education  and 
a  law  degree,  plays  football  in  the  East  Cleveland 
adult  league,  and  likes  kids.  Prospect  students  are 
anxious  to  talk  with  him,  shake  his  hand,  or  col- 
lect a  hug  from  him  as  he  circulates  through  the 
halls,  cafeteria  and  classes.  Children  look  forward 
to  the  chance  to  read  to  him  when  they  learn  how 
to  read  and  to  listen  to  him  when  he  visits  their 
classes,  a  daily  occurrence. 
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"If  you  extend  yourself,  kids  can  appreciate 
you,"  says  )ones  who  knows  the  names  of  all  900 
children  enrolled  in  this  98  percent  black  school 
where  many  children  come  from  low  income  or 
two  worker  households.  Attendance  is  high  at 
Prospect,  more  than  96  percent,  and  only  one 
student  in  two  years  has  been  suspended,  Jones 
occasionally  uses  the  paddle. 

"My  priorities  are  to  educate  children  and 
make  them  feel  good  about  themselves/'  says 
Jones.  "With  these  priorities  we  are  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mile  to  work  with  the  child.  It  keeps  us 
from  fighting  children  and  making  discipline  the 
Issue." 

"Adults  do  not  need  to  be  punitive  with  chil- 
dren in  order  to  have  order.  Kids  can  love  and 
enjoy  you  and  will  respond  to  who  you  are",  says 
Jones.  Developing  a  trust  relationship  with  chil- 
dren by  caring  for  them  \s  key  to  working  effec- 
tively with  students.  "If  students  know  you  are 
concerned  and  that  you  want  change  for  a  good 
reason,  they  will  want  to  do  it  for  you.  They  want 
to  keep  that  friendship,"  says  Jones.  Although  he 
has  two  assistant  principals,  Jones  handles  most 
discipline  problems  himself. 

According  to  Jones,  "Children  can't  learn  out 
of  school.  There  are  no  problems  that  we  can't 


deal  with  in  some  way  right  here  in  school."  With 
this  attitude  he  prefers  to  use  work  details,  conver- 
sations with  students,  essay  writing  and  other 
kinds  of  responses  that  make  the  child  think  about 
alternative  ways  of  solving  problems.  He  also 
relies  heavily  on  parents  to  help  resolve  problems 
and  draws  on  the  variety  of  resource*;  that  exist 
within  the  East  Cleveland  school  system  if  a 
student  has  serious  problems. 

Adults  must  be  careful  in  the  way  they  handle 
discipline  at  the  eleirentary  level  because  it  serves 
as  a  lesson  to  students  about  fair  treatment,  trust, 
and  the  use  of  authority.  This  philosophy  leads 
Jones  to  some  basic  guidelines  for  discipline.  First, 
adults  must  help  students  develop  self-respect  and 
self-discipline.  Adults  in  the  school  setting  must 
reinforce  good  behavior  and  constantly  help 
students  know  what  is  expected.  Second,  if  a 
student  misbehaves  the  adult  must  be  sure  not  to 
over  react.  Jones  is  also  concerned  that  his  stu- 
dents learn  to  be  honest  when  they  make  an  error 
and  that  their  honesty  produces  solutions.  Adults 
must  react  constructively  to  student  honesty. 

One  part  of  discipline  for  Jones  is  working 
with  students  when  they  misbehave.  The  other 
important  part  is  to  prevent  the  problem  all 
together.  "Many  problems  stem  from  teachers 
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who  are  nrM  or^-ani/i'd  cir  arc  i)I  prepari-d  for 
class.  '  says  lonos. 

The  t.ict  that  Kmes  has  Hnal  say  in  who 
teaches  Jl  his  school  means  that  the  quality  ot 
instruction  and  i-ducativm  reMi-tl  on  him.  This 
providi's  him  with  a  slron^;  inci-nlive  lo  make  sure 
that  his  titaft  is  doin^;  a  ^;ood  job.  He  spends  much 
(^^  his  day  visilin^;  classrooms,  i'ncoura^;in^;  trach- 
crs  to  dn  iheir  job,  and  letting;  them  know  ihat  he 
cares  how  thi*y  are  doin^;.  He  feels  that  ch*in^;e  de- 
pends v>n  teachers  who  are  open  to  help. 

While  Jones  visits  classes  daily  and  oversells 
classroom  activity,  he  relies  heavily  on  Assistant 
Principal  Cathy  Whalens  expertise  for  developing; 
a  slron^;  curriculum  and  imprtivin^;  instruction. 
"She  is  the  li^;ht  which  allows  the  new  and  old 
teachers  alike  lo  function  well."  says  Jones. 
Because  Whalen  handles  many  of  the  curriculum, 
in-service  training;,  and  staff  evaluation  functions 
tor  Ine  school.  Jones  is  able  to  devote  time  to 
wv>rkin^;  with  individual  students  and  icachers  in 
ihe  building;. 

Children  at  Prospect  wear  T-shirts  thai  ri-ad, 
"Prospect— Where  Quality  Is  A  Must".  The  same 
sign  appears  on  the  door  to  the  office.  This  expec- 
tation is  translated  to  staff  and  students  alike. 


Longfellow  IGE  School— Daylon 

"School  has  to  be  a  place  where  kids  want  lo 
b«/'  says  Creg  Caras<  principal  of  Longfellow,  an 
elementary  school  that  serves  grades  four  through 
eight  in  Dayton.  Students  want  to  be  in  schools 
where  they  "feel  comfortable  and  not  frustrated 
with  class.  No  one  wants  to  b*  a  loser,"  says 
Caras> 

The  school  has  a  95  percent  attendance  rate, 
the  secvind  highest  in  Dayton,  and  no  one  has  been 
suspended  in  the  last  three  years.  If  statistics  are 
any  indicator  of  the  desirability  of  a  school,  Lon^;- 
fellow  is  a  place  where  kids  want  to  be. 

During  the  1978-79  school  year  about  650 
students  from  all  over  Dayton  decided  to  attend 
Longfellow  and  to  participate  in  the  Individually 
Guided  Education  (IGE)  program.  Of  these  stu- 
dents. 59  percent  ore  black. 


LongK*llow"s  approach  centers  on  knowing 
students.  For  example,  explains  Caras.  "the  IGE 
program  his  the  curriculum  to  the  studi-nt.  not  the 
student  to  the  curriculum.  Most  people  think  IGE 
is  unstructured.  In  tact,  it  is  highly  structured, 
because  we  must  know  where  everyone  is  academ- 
ically. " 

The  organization  of  the  school  appears  to  be 
unstructured  because  there  are  no  bells  and  sched- 
ules are  flexible.  These  administrative  elements  of 
the  building  allow  lor  the  educators  to  tailor  the 
iKlucation  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

The  curriculum  requires  the  school  to  know 
exactly  what  academic  skills  and  weaknesses  the 
students  possess.  Students  are  evaluated  upon 
entry  at  Longfellow  and  grouped  by  ability  for 
math  and  reading.  Classes  are  multi-aged  and 
non-graded  so  that  if  a  student  is  chronologically 
in  seventh  grade  but  doing  fourth  grade  work 
instruction  is  related  to  his  fourth  grade  needs. 
Similarly,  students  who  are  in  eighth  grade  but 
capable  of  doing  higli  school  work  are  able  to 
pursue  that. 

Other  elements  of  the  Longfellow  program 
that  focus  on  knowing  kids  are  the  advisory 
period  and  learning  community.  The  daily  half- 
hour  homeroom  period  has  been  replaced  by  an 
advisor  period  where  each  teacher  meets  with  a 
multi-aged  group  of  children.  The  student  sticks 
with  the  same  advisor/ teacher  throughout  his/her 
career  in  the  school  while  taking  classes  from  a 
variety  of  teachers.  This  gives  the  student  a  siKial 
group  which  eases  the  transition  to  the  school. 
The  advisor  also  becomes  an  advixate  for  the 
student,  a  person  whom  the  student  and  parent 
can  approach  when  there  are  problems,  someone 
to  welcome  parents  in  the  school,  and  someone 
the  student  can  depend  on  at  school. 

In  addition  to  the  advisor  period,  students  are 
assigned  to  "learning  communities."  Five  or  six 
teachers  are  assigned  150  to  170  students  from 
two  or  three  grade  levels.  The  instructional  needs 
of  the  students  are  met  within  the  learning  com- 
munity. Much  of  the  scheduling  and  programming 
for  the  student  in  each  learning  community  is 
determined  by  the  staff  within  that  community. 
General  governance  of  the  school  is  accomplished 
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through  ihe  Plamiing  Improvement  Commitlee, 
made  up  of  the  teacher-leader  of  each  learning 
community,  Caras,  and  the  assistant  principal. 

The  team  organization  has  benefits  for 
teachers  and  students.  "With  a  team,"  according 
to  Caras,  "you  can't  hide/'  Teachers  challenge 
each  other  to  do  their  best  and  to  learn  from  each 
ether.  The  team  allows  for  more  chances  to 
succeed  with  each  student  because  there  are  a 
variety  of  teachers  who  can  relate  to  any  individu- 
al, one  of  whom  may  be  successful.  When  children 
have  problems,  the  team  is  an  excellent  resource 
for  finding  solutions. 

Despite  all  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  problems 
|yy  organizing  the  school  in  a  humane  way  and 
challenging  students  academically,  some  students 
misbehave.  The  responses  to  misbehavior  reflect 
Caras'  philosophy,  "our  job  Is  to  help  Idds,  not 
suspend  them.  There  arc  tilings  you  can  do  to 
work  with  problems  but  they  take  time." 

Although  Caras  has  not  thrown  away  the 
paddle,  he  cautions  that  great  care  must  be  uken 
in  using  corporal  pcnishmenl.  In  most  cases, 
counseling,  detention,  parent  conferences,  and 
deprivation  of  privileges  are  effective.  He  feels 
that  in  schools  larger  than  his  it  would  be  difficult 
to  take  the  time  to  work  out  constructive  re- 
sponses to  misbehavior,  but  in  his  school  he  is  able 
to  invest  the  lime  to  help  children  learn  belter 
ways  lo  resolve  their  problems  and  to  learn  self- 
discipline. 

Caras  says  there  are  10  to  15  students  at 
Longfellow  who  have  some  serious  problems  and 
chronically  have  difficulty  handling  the  school 
day.  He  also  has  the  responsibility  to  ci.«:tlenge 
and  involve  this  small  group  of  hard-lo-reau' 
children.  His  approach  is  lo  find  things  for  these 
students  to  do  in  the  school  that  make  them  feel 
part  of  the  school,  preserve  their  self-esteem,  and 
keep  them  there  and  involved. 

Caras  is  proud  that  he  knows  his  kids  and 
that  this  knowledge  is  at  the  heart  of  making  a 
workable  place  for  these  children,  whatever  their 
level  of  accomplishment  and  their  behavior  prob- 
lems. He  is  proud  of  his  school  and  summarizes 
why  it  works  so  well:  'TVe  treat  kids  %vell  and  they 
treat  us  weH." 
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Windsor  Elementary  Schools-Columbus 

'T^y  role  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
promote  a  positive  atmosphere  in  the  school/' 
explains  Lee  Hall,  the  guidance  counselor  at 
Windsor  Elementary,  a  school  located  in  a  low 
Income  housing  project  that  serves  poor  black 
children. 

Five  years  ago  when  Hall  started  at  Windsor 
the  school  atmosphere  was  terrible.  The  princi- 
pal's day  was  spent  paddling  kids  and  Hall's  day 
was  spent  as  a  glorified  babysitter. 

"The  best  thing  1  could  do  for  order  was  to 
take  care  of  the  12  worst  kids.  I  knew  there  was 
something  more  I  could  do/'  remembers  Hall, 
who  now  works  at  Windsor  part  time  because  of 
budget  cuts  in  Columbus. 

Today  the  crisis  and  the  paddle  are  gone;  Hall 
has  an  active  developmental  guidance  program 
and  spends  three-quarters  of  her  time  in  classes. 
The  change  began  when  the  school  staff  decided  to 
teach  their  children  skills  for  listening  and  expiew- 
Ing  their  feelings  applying  the  techniques  of  the 
Glik#ser  Circle. 

'HThc  Circle  keeps  pMpie  on  Irock,  both 
teachers  and  kkU.  It  allowi  people  to  interact  in  mi 


informal  way;  it  is  a  place  to  share  ideas  where 
each  opinion  is  valued  and  equal.  It  may  be  the 
only  time  that  a  student  is  never  wrong,  and  they 
look  forward  to  it/'  explains  Hall. 

To  begin,  extensive  attention  is  given  to  the 
skills  for  listening  and  sharing.  The  Circle  may 
then  be  used  for  conversations  on  a  number  of 
personal  issues  or  problems  which  the  group  can 
solve.  The  process  promotes  self-respect.  Accord- 
ing to  Hall,  "what  we  try  to  do  In  the  Circle  is  the 
goal  of  education:  to  get  students  to  think  for 
themselves." 

The  Circle  has  set  the  tone  that  students  must 
be  responsible  for  their  own  behavior.  Instead  of 
paddling  students  who  misbehave,  they  are  taken 
aside  to  think  about  what  happened  and  to  learn 
more  appropriate  ways  to  act.  For  those  few  cases 
where  this  response  does  not  solve  the  problem 
there  is  a  time  out  room  where  the  student  may 
retreat  from  regular  classes  until  ready  to  partici- 
pate. Hall  and  social  work  stt  dents  staff  the  time 
out  space,  and  help  the  student  figure  out  what 
behavior  would  be  more  desirable  next  time. 

During  Hall's  first  year  at  Windsor  a  new 
teacher  who  had  serious  problems  controlling  her 
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class  asked  Hall  (or  help.  Together  they  began  to 
use  the  Circle.  It  changed  everything.  This  teach- 
er s  success  convinced  other  teachers  that  there 
was  something  to  be  gained.  The  staff  decided  to 
learn  the  technique  and  applied  for  a  $2,500  grant 
to  hire  consultants  to  provide  training.  Each  staff 
member  volunteered  their  time  to  participate  in 
the  week  long  training.  Now  every  teacher  spends 
at  least  one  class  a  week  and  as  much  as  one  class  a 
day  in  the  Circle. 

"You  don't  make  it  without  the  teachers/' 
insists  Hail  when  referring  to  the  success  of  the 
Classcr  Circle  program.  They  are  the  reason  the 
program  took  hold  and  is  effective. 

Since  the  Circle  is  such  an  effective  approach 
with  students,  the  teachers  have  also  adopted  the 
technique  for  working  out  many  of  their  own 
problems.  Hall  has  organized  regular  circle  meet- 
ings with  the  staff  where,  as  a  group,  they  decide 
directions  for  their  activities  and  their  school.  It  is 
important  to  faculty  for  the  same  reasons  it's 
important  to  students:  everyone  is  heard  and  each 
person's  ideas  are  important. 

'The  key  to  happy  kids  }s  happy  teachers/'  is 
Hall's  conclusion  which  explains  why  she  also 
devotes  energy  to  staff  relations.  "Human  rela- 
tions is  so  simple  and  so  important/'  says  Hal! 
when  identifying  the  minor  details  such  as  arrang- 
ing for  coffee  and  donuts  for  the  faculty,  fixing  up 
the  teachers'  lounge,  working  with  the  student 
council  on  a  teacher  appreciation  day,  and  organ- 
izing a  secret  friend  week.  The  spin  off  effect  for 
staff  morale  is  incredible  says  Hall.  These  things 
can  add  up  to  a  cuhesive  staff  that  works  together, 
shares  ideas,  and  is  interested  and  able  to  work 
with  kids. 

JUNIOR  HIGH 
and 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  are  crisis 
years  for  many  children.  Students  begin  to  drop 
out  of  school  in  seventh  grade  and  attendance  in 
many  junior  high  and  middle  schools  drops  pre- 
cipitously from  the  elementary  levels.  Statistics 
indicate  that  suspension  is  used  the  most  for 


students  in  these  schools. 

Educators  at  Princeton  Junior  High  in  Prince- 
ton, and  Perkins  Junior  High  and  Jennings  Middle 
School  in  Akron  have  caused  significant  improve- 
ment in  student  behavior  and  motivation.  A  basic 
strategy  in  all  three  schools  is  to  maximize  teacher 
effectiveness  and  communicate  high  expectations 
for  student  and  teacher  behavior.  These  schools 
also  help  students  with  the  transition  from  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  more  open  and  independent 
structure  of  the  typical  secondary  school  through 
the  middle  school  organization  and/or  team 
teaching. 

Secondary  schools  tend  to  be  subject-cen- 
tered; that  is,  there  is  a  distance  between  teachers 
and  students,  and  teachers  define  their  responsibi- 
lities in  terms  of  academic  instruction  to  the 
exclusion  of  social,  emotional,  or  personal  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  individual  student.  In  these 
schools  efforts  are  also  made  to  modify  the 
narrow  academic  focus  of  the  subjcct<entered 
emphasis. 

Some  special  programs  are  offered  for  chil- 
dren at  this  level  who  exhibit  serious  motivation 
or  behavior  problems.  The  Occupational  Work 
Adjustment  program  offers  a  small  number  of 
students  in  most  Ohio  school  districts  an  alterna- 
tive education  experience  that  includes  employ- 
ment. The  Informal  Truancy  Intervention  Project 
operating  in  two  Columbus  schools  exemplifies  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  a  social  service 
agency  and  the  schools  as  a  way  to  increase 
resources  in  the  school  for  working  with  children 
with  serious  problems.  Both  of  these  programs 
represent  resources  for  helping  schools  to  be 
responsive  to  children  with  a  wide  range  of  needs. 

Perkins  Junior  High — Akron 

"We  have  blamed  kids  for  the  deterioration  of 
schools.  Black  kids  have  had  to  carry  the  most 
blame  while  getting  a  poor  education,"  says  Vera 
Cogan,  a  30-year  veteran  of  public  education. 

'Too  many  educators  don't  believe  that  inner 
city  kids  can  learn  or  can  benefit  from  their 
efforts,  so  they  don't  try.  Children  know  early 
whether  or  not  you  believe  in  them.  If  you  don't 
and  your  program  is  not  strong,  the  kid  will  start 
his  own  program  which  can  take  apart  the  school. 
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The  teacher's  besl  defense  is  a  strong  program," 
explains  Cogan. 

The  solution  to  discipline  problems,  moti- 
vated students  and  orderly  schools  is  simple:  "All 
it  lakes  is  an  ambitious,  good  day's  work  from 
every  professional  in  the  school, "  says  Cogan  who 
Is  credited  for  turning  around  a  number  of  crumb- 
ling schools  in  Akron  including  Perkins  Junior 
High. 

Today  Perkins  is  a  smooth  running  school. 
Attendance  is  95  percent  in  this  predominantly 
black  (72.5  percent)  school  which  enrolled  1,127 
students  in  1977-78.  It  is  a  traditional  school  with 
a  traditional  curriculum.  The  present  principal  at 
Perkins  is  Don  Young,  who  attributes  the  ease 
with  which  his  school  day  runs  and  the  well 
dressed  and  well  behaved  students  to  Cogan  who 
was  principal  from  1974  through  the  first  semester 
of  the  1977-78  school  year. 

Perkins  has  not  always  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion. The  wealthy  white  families  that  are  also 
served  by  the  school  sent  their  children  to  private 
schools.  Attendance  was  low  and  students  terror- 
ized the  neighborhood.  At  one  time,  students 
barracaded  themselves  into  the  cafeteria,  fought, 
and  demolished  the  place.  The  police  had  trouble 
breaking  up  the  melee. 

'The  staff  at  Perkins  was  young  and  wanted 
to  do  a  job,  but  there  was  no  discipline  in  the 
school."  explains  Cogan  who  met  with  each  staff 
member  and  with  groups  of  teachers  before  school 
opened  in  1974.  'They  said,  if  you  will  get  the  kids 
settled  down,  we  will  teach  them.  I  did  and  they 
did," 

On  Cogan's  first  day  at  Perkins,  classrooms 
were  decorated  and  teachers  were  well  driessed  and 
at  the  door  of  their  classrooms  welcoming  stu- 
dents, "We  needed  to  let  them  know  from  the 
start,  in  a  visible  way,  that  this  was  a  different 
place,"  explains  Cogan  who  feels  that  many  of 
these  superficial  steps  are  direct  ways  of  communi- 
cating respect  and  high  standards. 

"Administrators  must  believe  and  the  staff 
will  believe,"  explains  Cogan  in  reflecting  on  her 
role  in  the  situation.  In  her  view  the  administrator 
also  has  a  major  responsibility  for  helping  teachers 
who  are  often  isolated  and  lack  feedback  on  their 
skills. 


"You  also  have  to  be  able  to  manage  people, 
to  be  able  to  assess  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  help  them  with  their  weaknesses.  You  can't  be 
afraid  to  tell  them  when  they  are  doing  it  wrong  or 
to  let  them  know  that  you  know  good  instruc- 
tion," says  Cogan.  In  some  cases,  it  means  being 
willing  to  replace  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
change.  In  order  to  act  on  this  belief,  Cogan  spent 
most  of  her  day  in  classrooms.  She  expected  her 
teachers  to  be  well  organized  and  prepared,  and 
never  to  miss  school.  Visits  were  unannounced. 
Great  care  was  taken  both  to  reward  good  instruc- 
tion and  encourage  improvement.  This  helped 
keep  the  educators  performing,  which  Cogan 
feels  kept  students  performing,  the  school  orderly, 
and  attendance  high. 

The  rewards  for  this  approach  were  gratify- 
ing. Most  kids  could  not  stay  away  from  school 
because,  according  to  Cogan,  "good  education  is 
exciting".  There  were  some  students,  however, 
who  did  not  fully  comply  with  expected  stan- 
dards. Cogan  felt  it  was  her  job  to  help  teach  these 
students  new  habits.  In  some  cases,  punishment 
was  used.  In  most  cases,  behavior  was  improved 
by  finding  ways  for  students  to  belong.  The 
school  sponsored  new  clubs  to  attract  all  kinds  of 
students  and  the  staff  found  every  way  they  could 
think  of  to  give  students  a  chance  to  help  out  and 
do  something  in  the  school. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  find  something 
special  for  those  students  who  felt  especially 
unaccepted.  Each  teacher,  for  example,  was  chal- 
lenged to  take  under  his  or  her  wing  a  student  who 
was  especially  unattractive  and  had  the  most 
trouble  with  friends. 

"If  we  can't  find  some  way  to  make  kids  want 
to  succeed,  we  shouldn't  be  responsible  for  kids," 
says  Cogan,  who  admits  she  lost  sleep  trying  to 
think  of  constructive  responses  for  her  most  diffi- 
cult students. 

Neighborhood  vandalism  also  received  prior- 
ity attention.  The  school  explained  its  expecta- 
tions for  student  behavior  and  appealed  to  the 
student's  sense  of  pride.  Instead  of  pushing  stu- 
dents out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  cafe- 
teria became  the  "Perkins  Pantry '  and  teachers 
sold  candy  and  pop  to  their  students.  The  friendly 
interaction  between  students  and  faculty  as  well  as 
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Ihe  school  tinprovemenl  projects  financed  by  Ihe 
proceeds  from  Ihe  "Panlry"  increased  school  pride 
and  contributed  to  improved  behavior. 

The  message  was  made  clear  to  students:  you 
carry  the  reputation  of  the  school  as  you  pass 
through  the  community,  give  us  a  good  reputa- 
tion. The  positive  side  was  accompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  enforce  the  idea .  The  principal  patrolled 
the  streets  after  school,  picked  up  troublesome 
students,  and  drove  them  home.  She  used  the 
opportunity  to  make  persorul  contact  with  the 
students,  let  them  know  that  she  cared,  and,  in  fact, 
made  them  realize  she  was  willing  to  come  to  their 
homes.  She  had  great  success  with  this  approach. 

"Even  with  the  most  defiant  kids  you  can  find 
something  that  the  kid  wants  and  use  that  point 
to  improve  his  behavior,"  observes  Cogan  based 
on  her  exf>erience  at  Perkins. 

Parents  supported  the  rules  and  techniques  ' 
used  to  create  order.  "Parents  won't  support  a 
school  that  is  going  down  the  drain.  They  don't 
have  time  to  support  that  and  schools  have  failed 
them  so  often."  Cogan's  experience,  however, 
shows  that  parents  will  "do  something  real  for 
you"  if  you  ask  them  and  they  know  you  are 
trying. 

"It  doesn't  take  more  money;  it  takes  deter^ 
mined  people  who  care  enough  to  make  a  differ- 
ence," observes  Cogan  who  attributes  the  positive 
atmosphere  at  Perkins  to  the  classroom  teachers 
who  were  never  absent  and  consistently  provided 
the  strong  program.  The  challenge  for  the  admin- 
btrator  is  to  keep  everyone  honest  and  producing 
so  that  the  high  standards  that  are  set  are  reached 
and  maintained. 

Jennings  Middle  School— Akron 

Bells  are  heard  only  three  times  a  day  at 
jennings  Middle  School.  Additional  bells  would 
inhibit  the  flexibility  required  at  )ennir\gs  where 
the  school  is  divided  into  two  houses  each  having 
a  unit  principal  and  a  guidance  counselor,  each 
housing  three  of  four  learning  teams,  and  each 
team  arranging  the  day  to  fit  its  program.  Teach- 
ers, not  bells,  determine  when  classes  l>egin  and 
end  in  each  house. 

The  house  organization  is  offered  to  help 
children  with  the  transition  from  elementary 
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school  to  high  school.  Each  house  is  Ihe  home  base 
for  three  or  four  teams  of  seventh  and  eighth 
graders,  A  random  process  assigns  students  from 
each  of  the  five  feeder  elementary  schools  to  the 
teams  and  insures  that  students  are  exposed  to  a 
whole  new  set  of  children.  There  are  about  115 
students  and  four  teachers  assigned  to  a  team 
which  stays  together  for  the  two  years  at  the 
school.  This  organization  allows  the  students  to 
know  their  team  mates  and  to  belong  to  a  larger 
group  than  a  single  class,  but  saves  the  student 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  large  school.  Stu- 
dents identify  with  their  team  and  their  house, 

Jennings  serves  750  students  from  a  variety  of 
ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds.  More  than  30 
percent  of  the  sludenls  are  black  and  mosr  stu- 
dents experience  their  first  integratt?d  school 
experience  at  Jennings,  In  1972,  Jennings  becam '  a 
middle  school.  Overcrowding  at  Jennings  Juni  or 
High  and  excess  space  in  'he  area's  senior  hiij!, 
made  conversion  to  a  middle  school  serving  two 
grades  practical.  The  ner:ds  of  this  age  group  made 
the  middle  school  and  the  house  organization 
educationally  desirable. 

All  children  in  the  school  participate  in  a 
short  record  keeping  period  in  the  morning 
followed  by  an  activity  period.  Two  days  a  week 
the  activity  period  is  dedicated  to  intramural 
sports  or  academic  competition  among  teams 
selected  from  each  learning  team.  The  whole 
school  participates  in  this  form  of  team  competi- 
tion rather  than  in  an  inter-school  athletic  pro- 
gram. All  students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  at  least  one  of  the  intramural  teams  as  a  player. 
Those  who  do  not  play  are  part  of  the  crowd 
supporting  their  team.  Grades  and  citizenship  are 
criteria  for  participation.  Principal  Paul  Gruich, 
who  inherited  the  middle  school  last  year,  thinks 
the  competition  motivates  many  children  to  get  to 
school  and  to  work  and  provides  the  school  some 
additional  leverage  for  working  with  students 
because  it  is  a  privilege  which  can  be  revoked  by 
the  team  teachers. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  schedules  vary  consid- 
erably as  students  in  each  house  participate  in 
courses  designed  to  meet  their  different  education- 
al levels.  Any  child  reading  below  level  will  have 
lime  fichoduled  for  the  high  Intensity  reading  lab 


and  all  students  have  math  labs  two  or  three  days 
a  week.  Students  select  courses  in  the  creative  arts. 
Each  team  has  a  teacher  for  English,  math, 
science,  and  social  studies.  Additional  instructors 
include  two  foreign  language  teachers,  a  reading 
specialist,  and  seven  creative  arts  instructors, 

Gruich  is  a  salesman  for  the  team  approach 
and  the  middle  school  organization.  He  claims 
that  teams  give  children  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
pride  and  uses  peer  pressure  in  a  constructive 
way.  The  team  is  also  important  for  teachers, 

"What  makes  a  good  school  are  good  teach- 
ers. The  teams  make  the  teachers  feel  good 
because  they  are  able  to  be  successful,"  says 
Gruich.  He  feels  that  the  teaching  teams  are  essen- 
tial to  teacher  productivity.  Teachers  no  longer 
work  alone.  They  have  the  help  and  support  of 
other  teachers  who  can  challenge  and  help  each 
other  to  grow.  The  peer  sharing  in  solving  prob- 
lems, particularly  with  regard  to  difficult  students, 
makes  for  better  solutions  and  success.  The 
teacher's  increased  control  over  the  school  day  is 
also  seen  as  a  benefit. 

Gruich's  philosophy  about  education  is.  "We 
work  with  youngsters,  the  subject  matter  is  sec- 
ondary". The  team  approach  is  especially  desir- 
able because  it  facilitates  this  emphasis,  "Our 
teachers  know  their  kids  like  a  book.  It  s  so  much 
easier  to  work  on  their  problems  when  you  know 
them,"  says  Gruich, 

In  Gruich's  experience,  "If  you  give  a  good 
program  and  make  teachers  happy,  discipline 
becomes  secondary", 

Princeton  Junior  High — Princeton 

"Schools  don't  have  to  be  what  they  are. 
They  have  the  poter.  ":al  to  be  what  we  want  them 
to  be,"  says  Terry  Steele* ,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  superintendent.  As  the  principal  of  Prince- 
ton Junior  High.  Steele  worked  successfully  to 
make  his  school  something  different. 

There  are  about  1,200  students  enrolled  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  at  Princeton  Junior 

*Tctty  Slr*lc  dii-d  in  DrttrmkHT  W78.  thiiftly  JJtrr  ihis  interview  Wc 
jrr  Kl'ii  ti)  hjvr  thr  i^untr  to  thjrr  hit  ijrjt  jhcul  idu^Jlion 
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High.  Aboul  30  percent  of  Jhese  sludenls  are 
black.  Princeton  Is  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

"Although  Princeton  is  a  relatively  wealthy 
district  and  has  excellent  facilities,  we  have  prob- 
lems too.  Our  program  needed  direction.  We  had 
students  who  were  not  learning,  teachers  not 
performing  as  well  as  they  could,  and  discipline 
problems."  explains  Steele.  "Without  good  solid 
goals  and  a  sense  of  direction  and  a  good  feeling 
about  himself,  the  student  wil!  waste  time  in 
school.  Schools  can  be  part  of  the  solution"  says 
Steele,  when  explaining  why  he  wanted  to  redirect- 
Princeton  Junior  High.  Steele  became  principal  in 
1975  and  held  that  position  for  three  years  until 
health  problems  took  him  out  of  the  school.  His 
main  project  was  to  introduce  team  teaching  into 
the  junior  high. 

Discipline  referrals  to  the  principal  decreased 
by  50  percent  during  the  first  year  of  team  teach- 
ing at  Princeton  Junior  High,  explains  Steele, 
because  "the  staff  assumed  much  more  responsi- 
bility for  rhe  behavior  of  their  kids/' 

The  team  approach  gives  a  group  of  four 
teachers  responsibility  for  the  basic  instruction  of 
a  group  of  120  children.  In  this  case  it  increased 
staff  responsibility  for  the  use  of  resources,  design- 
ing instruction,  and  solving  student  problems.  The 
team  confers  with  parents  and  works  with  each 
student  to  set  behavior  and  academic  goals. 
Teachers  plan  together  and  work  on  each  child 
together  breaking  the  individual  teacher's  isola- 
tion. The  increased  communication  encourages 
teachers  to  share  ideas  and  techniques  for  instruc- 
tion. It  also  means  that  four  people  know  each 
child  well  and  can  work  as  a  group  to  solve  prob- 
lems. The  system  increases  a  sense  of  profession- 
alism. 

A  number  of  curriculum  and  training  changes 
accompanied  the  conversion  to  teams.  The 
school's  reading  department  led  in-service  training 
sessions  for  all  team  teachers  in  reading.  The 
learning  disabilities  instructor  provided  similar 
instruction  for  the  teachers.  Increased  teacher 
responsiveness  reduced  student  frustration  and 
trouble.  The  net  effects  were  l>ss  trouble  and  a 
better  system  for  handling  the  problems  that  did 
occur.  As  discipline  referrals  began  to  ihrink.  the 
assistant  principal  also  benefited  as  his  role 


became  more  professional  and  less  oriented  to 
disciplining  children. 

Steele  cautions  that  changes  are  neither  auto- 
matic nor  insured  by  restructuring.  'The  team 
approach  must  be  more  than  words.  There  must 
boreal  carry  through,  planning,  and  commitment. 
Things  don't  occur  in  just  a  year  or  two.  It  lakes 
time.  It's  always  easy  to  slip  back.  " 

Another  element  of  the  program  at  Princeton 
was  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  school  pride  and  to 
find  ways  for  the  students  to  feel  that  they  were 
part  of  their  school.  Steele  is  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  students  undertook  a  fund  raising  effort  to 
buy  two  kangaroos  for  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  This 
has  real  benefits  in  terms  of  student  behavior: 
"You  can  handle  things  that  come  through  the 
school  unit  if  the  kids  see  themselves  as  part  of  the 
education  setting."  says  Steele.  This  may  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  whole  effort  to  individualize  and  in- 
crease sensitivity  and  human  concern  between  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 


School  Truancy  Informal 
Intervention  Project— Columbus 

"No  one  is  out  of  school  just  to  be  out.  School 
absence  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  problems  that 
might  need  attention,"  says  Michael  Folmar,  an 
in-take  worker  for  Franklin  County  Children 
Services. 

Folmar  is  one  of  two  social  workers  working 
in  two  Columbus  junior  high  schools  that  have 
serious  attendance  problems.  They  are  trying  to 
address  those  other  problems  which  school  per- 
sonnel frequently  feel  they  lack  the  resources  to 
address.  The  program  is  unusual  because  it  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between  a  social  service  agency 
and  a  school  district. 

School  districts  in  Ohio  may  take  students 
who  are  habitual  truants  from  school  to  juvenile 
court.  The  school  districts,  juvenile  court,  and  the 
youth  services  agency  in  Franklin  County  (the 
Columbus  area)  have  developed  a  set  of  proce- 
dures for  filing  on  students  for  truancy.  According 
to  that  agreement,  personnel  at  the  school  build- 
ing, the  district's  pupil  personnel  office,  and  the 
county's  youth  services  agency  must  all  exhaust 
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their  resources  before  the  district  may  take  a 
student  to  court  for  truancy.  Folmar  says  this 
agreement  has  resulted  in  many  fewer  referrals  to 
Court.  The  School  Truancy  Informal  Intervention 
IVojfCt  tries  to  divert  children  from  the  court  at 
the  ve-y  Hrst  step  in  the  process  when  the  prob- 
lem is  the  responsibility  of  schnol  personnel  at  the 
building  level. 

'The  victories  are  hard  to  see,"  says  Folmar. 
Sometimes  his  work  does  not  result  In  immediate 
changes  in  school  behavior  because  there  are  so 
many  other  problems  to  address.  However,  he  is 
sutished  that  the  Kroup  sessions  that  he  and  the 
guidance  counselor  conduct  provide  the  school 
with  a  new  way  to  address  these  problems.  He  is 
also  satisfied  that  the  increased  attention  to  prob- 
lem solving  keeps  some  kids  from  the  negative 
consequences  of  court  involvement. 

A  major  activity  for  Folmar  is  to  negotiate 
truces  between  the  students  and  the  school.  "The 
community  and  ^chonl  have  had  bad  feelings  for  a 
long  time. "  says  Folmar  who  feels  positive  that 
some  understanding  between  the  two  forces  is 
emerging. 

An  advantage  of  the  cooperative  project, 
according  to  Folmar,  is  that  it  has  helped  bring 
together  the  apparently  divergent  priorities  of  the 
school  and  social  workers.  He  discovered  that 
social  workers  have  not  given  school  attendance 
the  kind  oi  attention  that  school  personnel  would 
hope  they  would  give  iK  This  project  starts  to 
change  that  concern  .^niong  the  social  workers 
involved  while  also  paying  attention  to  those 
larger  problems  that  can  prevent  students  from 
getting  to  school.  The  fact  that  the  school  is  open 
to  their  assistance  is  a  major  step  by  the  schools  to 
bring  those  interests  closer. 

This  effort  to  increase  resources  to  kids  by 
combining  the  efforts  of  agencies  is  supported  by  a 
Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention  grant  to 
Franklin  County  Children  Services. 


Occupational  Work  Adjustment 
Innes  Junior  High— Akron 

Every  school  has  its  marginal  students-,  those 
who  are  poor  readers,  chronically  absent,  the 


behavior  problem,  the  person  who  has  trouble 
with  peers,  or  the  student  who  is  affected  by 
serious  problems  outside  of  school.  Rejection  is 
often  found  at  every  turn,  so  school  is  a  painful 
experience.  Special  adult  attention  and  careful 
programming  can  be  a  beneficial  approach  to  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  students  who  might 
otherwise  be  completely  discouraged  by  the 
regular  school  program. 

Stan  Gustely  workii  v.ith  these  students.  He  is 
the  Occupational  Work  Adjustmenl  (OWA) 
teacher  at  Inncs  Junior  High  in  Akron  and  he  and 
many  other  OWA  teachers  in  schools  all  over 
Ohio  have  the  job  of  finding  jobs  for  students  for 
part  of  the  day  and  for  helping  them  be  more 
successful  in  school  for  the  "est  of  the  day.  His 
position  is  supported  by  state  vocational  educa- 
tion funds.  Gustely  is  responsible  ^or  about  25 
students. 

•The  money  (they  make  by  working)  is  some- 
thing these  kids  understand.  It  helps  to  motivate 
them  and  it  lets  them  know  that  they  are  a  success 
outside  of  school.  In  many  cases  their  work  exper- 
ience lets  them  know  they  are  accepted  by  some 
adults,"  observes  Gustely.  He  is  very  proud  of  his 
kids,  many  of  whom  raise  their  grades  and  school 
attendance  so  remarkably  after  entering  the 
program  that  they  are  able  to  have  some  real 
choices  for  their  future.  For  example,  every  one 
of  the  students  completing  the  program  during 
1977-78  who  applied  for  admission  to  a  vocational 
program  was  accepted  because  of  their  *Juccess  in 
the  OWA  program. 

"We  aren't  a  success  with  everyone.  But  we 
have  made  tremendous  changes  in  many  kids' 
behavior,"  says  Gustely. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Many  of  the  children  who  experience  repeat- 
ed exclusion  or  were  consistently  absent  from 
school  in  earlier  years  drop  out  of  school  by  tenth 
or  eleventh  grade.  For  those  who  make  »t  beyond 
this  point,  attendance  rates  are  often  tow.  Senior 
high  attendance  levels  of  80  and  85  percent  are  not 
uncommon  for  Ohio  schools.  Large  numbers  of 
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Students  are  also  out  of  school  because  they  are 
punished  by  suspension. 

Many  responses  to  motivation  and  behavior 
problems  at  this  level  are  designed  to  prevent 
problems  from  occurring.  Others  are  more  drastic 
and  are  designed  to  help  the  student  whose  prob- 
lems have  accumulated  over  lime. 

Mansfield  Senior  High  School,  for  example, 
is  a  traditional  high  school  where  a  teacher  advise- 
ment program  is  used  to  prevent  problems  by 
humanizing  the  school  experience.  Trotwood- 
Madison  High  School  is  another  traditional  school 
that  exemplifies  how  administrative  leadership, 
clear  rule  setting,  and  creating  a  variety  of  options 
can  help  turn  a  school  around,  prevent  problems, 
and  avert  crisis  situations.  The  School  for  Crea- 
tive and  Performing  Arts  in  Cincinnati  is  a  less 
traditional  school  where  the  specially  designed 
curriculum  and  unique  structure  help  to  motivate 
students  and  provide  leverage  for  working  with 
problems.  Worthington  High  School's  Alternative 
Program  is  a  second  example  of  an  alternative  for 
a  wide  variety  o^  students  which  suggests  some 
new  directions  for  secondary  education  that  have 
benefits  in  terms  of  behavior  and  motivation. 

The  Center  Program  at  Shaker  Heights  High 
School  is  an  in-school  suspension  program  de- 
signed to  work  with  a  variety  of  students  who 
misbehave.  It  is  more  than  a  punishment  response. 
The  most  drastic  response  to  students  who  exhibit 
chronic  problems  is  the  alternative  school  or  alter- 
native program  within  a  school.  We  visited  a 
variety  of  these  programs  in  Sylvania.  Shaker 
Heights.  University  Heights,  and  Lucas  County, 
Other  similar  programs  exist  in  many  districts  that 
know  something  special  must  be  done  to  recapture 
a  small  share  of  students  with  especially  serious 
problems.  The  Lucas  County  Alternative  Learning 
Center  illustrates  some  of  the  elements  common 
to  programs  that  are  effective  with  students  who 
exhibit  continuing  motivation  and  behavior 
problems. 


Teachex*  Advisement 

Mansfield  Senior  High  School— Mansfield 

"All  of  us  need  to  be  positively  stroked: 
students  don't  get  enough  positive  attention," 


observes  Ron  Morvai,  principal  of  Mansfield  Sen* 
ior  High  who  believes,  "Kids  are  good  if  you 
provide  them  with  structure  and  meet  their  needs. 
We  are  not  doing  a  very  effective  job  of  doing 
that." 

In  his  experiences  as  assistant  principal  in 
charge  of  discipline.  Morvai  learned  that  high 
school  just  does  not  work  for  many  students.  He 
thinks  the  subject-centered  focus  of  the  senior  high 
where  the  teacher  maintains  a  distance  from 
students  and  defines  his/her  role  only  in  terms  of 
academic  subjects  is  part  of  the  problem.  In  order 
to  rectify  this  condition,  Morvai  has  instituted  a 
teacher  advisement  program.  It  is  not  seen  as  a 
complete  solution  to  making  schools  workable  for 
all  students,  but  one  response  which  Morvai  hopes 
will  increase  the  school's  ability  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  student  needs,  and  get  more  students  to 
buy  into  the  education  system. 

There  are  about  1,420  students  enrolled  in 
four  grades  at  Mansfield  High  School,  About  25 
percent  of  the  students  are  black.  Students  come 
from  middle  class  and  low  Income  backgrounds. 
The  school  has  three  full-time  and  one  half-lime 
school  counselors  for  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  to 
400  students. 

The  teacher  advisement  program  is  designed 
to  humanize  the  school  situation  by  Increasing 
opportunities  for  relationships  between  staff  and 
students.  The  advisor  becomes  the  advocate  for 
his/ her  advisees  in  the  school  and  a  go-between 
with  the  home. 

Each  staff  member  including  the  principal  is 
a  mini<ounselor,  making  the  ratio  of  advisor  to 
student  one  to  18,  Each  advisor  is  released  from 
class  for  one  hour  of  the  week,  but  the  hour 
rotates  each  week  so  that  students  don't  miss  that 
teacher  more  than  once  during  a  grading  period. 
During  this  release  time  the  advisor  meets  with 
three  or  four  of  his/her  advisees  to  consult  primar- 
ily on  educational  and  career  planning.  Other 
problems,  however,  may  be  discussed  and  refer- 
rals may  be  made  to  others  with  more  expertise  in 
a  problem  area.  The  program  is  still  evolving  and 
next  year  the  advisement  program  will  be  offered 
through  a  homeroom  period. 

The  program  also  mandates  that  the  advisors 
hold  three  consultations  a  year  with  the  parents  of 
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Iheir  advisees.  Parents  of  high  school  students 
rarely  get  an  overall  view  of  how  their  children  are 
doing  because  the  student  has  so  many  different 
teachers.  The  advisor  program  means  that  there  is 
one  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school  life  of  that  student.  This 
makes  parent  contacts  more  feasible,  gives  parents 
a  place  to  go  with  their  concerns,  and  improves 
the  relationship  between  the  home  and  the  school, 
a  necessity  for  relating  to  the  young  person  on 
more  than  the  academic  level. 

When  the  program  began  in  1978-79,  the  staff 
identified  the  grade  level  they  would  like  to  advise 
and  the  students  chose  the  faculty  member  for 
their  grade  level  with  whom  they  would  like  to 
work.  In  almost  every  case  students  were  able  to 
work  with  one  of  their  top  two  choices.  The 
idvisees  will  stay  with  their  advisor  through  the 
four  years  of  high  school  which  will  allow  each 
student  to  be  involved  over  the  long  run  with  at 
least  one  adult. 

The  program  is  only  in  its  first  year  so  the 
effects  are  hard  to  gauge.  There  are  individual 
incidents  of  teachers  negotiating  punishments  for 
their  students  and  parents  calling  advisors  instead 
of  the  principal  which  indicate  that  the  program  is 
taking  hold.  Despite  some  faculty  resistance  to 
this  new  role  of  counselor,  the  process  is  in 
motion.  The  next  issue  is  whether  it  works  to 
decrease  alienation  and  improve  school  partici- 
pation. 


School  for  Creative  and 
Performing  Arts— Cincinnati 

)ane  Sublette  left  a  parochial  school  to  attend 
sixth  grade  at  the  School  for  Creative  and  Per- 
forming Arts  (SCPA).  a  public  school  in  Cincin- 
nati, At  the  time  there  were  ISO  students  enrolled 
in  grades  four  through  six.  Now  there  are  1,000 
students  in  grades  four  through  twelve,  Sublette  is 
now  one  year  from  graduation  and  wants  to  be  a 
doctor.  Although  the  school  and  her  interests  have 
grown  and  changed,  she  is  happy  that  she  was 
educated  at  this  school.  She  is  particularly  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  of  instruction  and  relation- 
ships in  the  school.  "We  know  our  teachers  so 
well.  They  are  our  teachers,  but  they  are  some- 


thing more.  There  is  mutual  respect  from  working 
together,"  she  explains. 

The  arts  focus  means  that  students  and  staff 
are  involved  in  endless  rehearsals,  and  perfor- 
mances in  the  school  and  the  community.  The 
school  day  is  an  hour  longer  than  other  schools  in 
order  to  include  both  the  academic  and  the  arts 
curriculum,  and  performances  require  many  hours 
of  work  beyond  the  school  day.  More  time  to- 
gether, the  out-of-class  context,  and  professional 
relationships  that  exist  between  students  and 
adults  mean  there  are  diverse  opportunities  for 
understanding,  teaching,  and  learning. 

"What  we  are  talking  about  is  personal 
commitment,"  summarizes  William  Dickinson,  a 
musician  and  the  school's  principal.  He  is  referring 
to  the  commitment  that  comes  from  both  students 
and  faculty  and  is  expected  if  students  are  to  strive 
for  excellence  as  students  and  artists.  The  arts 
demand  constant  work  and  both  students  and 
faculty  respond  to  that  demand, 

"Hiring  is  contingent  upon  full-time  involve- 
ment," says  Dickinson,  who  wains  new  teachers 
about  the  school's  style.  There  is  no  extra  pay  for 
the  extra  time  required  to  make  the  program  run. 
This  seems  to  work  because,  according  to  Dickin- 
son, "the  kids  turn  on  the  faculty"  and  "don't 
cooperate  with  teachers  who  lack  full  time  in- 
volvement". This  means  that  the  principal  rarely 
intervenes  in  teacher  performance.  Many  teachers 
love  the  school,  and  thoie  who  don't  leave,  says 
Dickinson, 

A  major  benefit  of  that  commitment  level 
from  both  students  and  teachers  according  to 
Dickinson,  is  that  students  have  good  attitudes 
toward  their  teachers,  "How  can  you  hate  some- 
one you  work  with  four  nights  a  week?"  he 
observes. 

Other  benefits  are  high  attendance  levels, 
about  95  percent  in  1978-79,  (although  tardiness  is 
high  due  to  transportation  problems),  minimal 
discipline  problems,  responsible  students  who 
make  it  to  performances,  and  achievement  levels 
beyond  expected  levels. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  based  on  a  demon- 
strated interest  or  talent  in  the  arts.  Students 
audition  for  admission.  Enrollment  Is  about  half 
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black  and  half  while.  Tcsling  for  academic  skills 
occurs  after  the  student  enters  the  school  and  a 
variety  of  courses  are  offered  to  help  students  in 
academic  trouble.  More  than  half  the  students 
enter  the  school  more  than  two  grade  levels 
behind. 

The  fourth  through  twelfth  grade  school 
structure  creates  administrative  problems,  says 
Dickinson,  who  ihinks  thai  the  benefits,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  student  motivation  and  behavior, 
far  outweigh  the  costs.  He  thinks  that  the  multi- 
aged  structure  makes  the  school  like  an  extended 
family  which  helps  with  student  behavior.  Older 
students,  who  frequently  help  instruct  younger 
kids,  see  themselves  as  role  models  for  the 
younger  students  which  motivates  them  to  do  well 
and  behave  well.  The  benefits  to  the  younger 
students  are  high  standards  and  cues  for  positive 
behavior. 

The  nine  year  school  means  that  students 
experience  a  consistent  school  philosophy  and  the 
educators  are  more  accountable  for  a  good  school 
experience.  There  is  no  one  else  to  blame  if  stu- 
dents leave  the  school  with  inadequate  academic 
or  professional  skills.  The  exposure  to  the  wide 
range  nf  ages  also  gives  the  faculty  a  more  devel- 
opmental understanding  of  children.  This  is  par- 
ticularly beneficial  for  older  students  whose 
human  needs  are  often  forgotten  in  the  subject- 
oriented  secondary  school,  says  Dickinson. 

The  school  program  is  also  a  source  of  moti- 
vation for  students  and  parents.  The  school  offers 
something  that  students  and  parents  want  and 
students  participate  out  of  choice.  This  motivates 
students,  results  in  strong  parental  involvement, 
prevents  problems,  and  is  leverage  for  administra- 
tors when  working  with  students. 

In  addition,  the  professional  focus  involves 
teaching  the  basics  for  success.  Those  include  a 
commitment  to  excellence,  an  ability  to  make 
tradeoffs,  and  good  manners.  Students  must  work 
hard,  be  willing  to  do  their  academic  work  so  that 
they  may  do  well  in  the  arts  loo.  and  behave.  One 
result  is  that  students  achieve  at  a  higher  level  than 
one  would  expect. 

Dickinson  hastens  to  point  out  that  punish- 
tnent  is  another  resource  that  he  uses  to  motivate 
and  discipline  students.  He  has  a  paddle  which  is 


used  sparingly,  but  u^^d  nonetheless.  He  suspends 
students.  There  are  three  special  rules  beyond  the 
general  rules  for  the  district  which  if  violated 
result  in  suspension  from  school:  destruction  of 
the  work  of  a  fellow  artist;  rudeness  as  an  audi- 
ence or  a  performer;  and  failure  to  complete  class 
work.  During  the  1978-79  school  year  three  stu- 
dents were  suspended  for  violating  the  special 
rules  and  20  others  were  suspended  for  all  other 
violations,  the  major  being  drug  use.  This  is  one  of 
the  lowest  suspension  rates  in  the  city. 

The  class  of  79  is  the  first  graduating  class. 
Dickinson  expects  that  about  5  percent  of  all  grad- 
uates will  lead  lives  in  the  arts.  Long  term  careers 
in  the  arts  are  not  the  only  benefits  for  having  a 
specialty  school. 

Trolwood-Madison  High— Trolwood 

Four  years  ago  Trotwood-Madison  High 
School  became  a  four  year  school.  More  than  half 
the  students  were  new  at  the  time,  and  the  school 
had  experienced  an  increase  in  minority  enroll- 
ment, A  fight  between  a  black  student  and  a  white 
student  became  a  crisis  that  closed  the  school  and 
led  to  the  departure  of  the  principal.  Order  was 
regained,  security  guards  were  hired,  there  was 
lingering  hostility  and  a  sense  that  control  was 
gone. 

Lentini  Combs  had  been  an  assistant  princi- 
pal for  five  years  before  that  incident.  Combs 
accepted  the  principalship  on  the  condition  that  an 
assistant  principal  be  hired  to  replace  the  secur- 
ity guards,  and  that  she  be  able  to  hire  a  black 
person  to  fill  that  position.  The  school  serves 
1,500  students  from  two  working  class  communi- 
ties adjacent  to  Dayton.  The  enrollment  is  about 
29  percent  black  and  71  percent  white. 

A  clear  cut  set  of  policies  regulate  student  be- 
havior, particularly  fighting,  alcohol  and  drug 
use,  and  smoking.  The  policies  are  tough  and 
enforced  widely, 

"You  must  be  realistic  aoout  kids'  behavior," 
observes  Combs  in  explaining  the  school's  smok- 
ing policy.  She  does  not  think  that  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  students  who  smoke  not  to  do  so  during  the 
school  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  cannot 
support  smoking  and  smoking  in  restrooms  is 
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educational  style  may  apply.  A  random  draw  is 
used  10  choose  which  appllcanls  will  fill  the  160 
positions  in  the  school. 

The  school  has  a  relaxed  atmosphere  and 
allows  students  to  earn  high  school  credits  in  a 
number  of  ways.  They  may  establish  a  work  con- 
tract with  a  faculty  member,  participate  on  an 
equivalency  schedule  where  the  student  pKms  his 
own  way  of  fulfilling  30  hours  of  learnins  a  week, 
or  the  student  may  participate  in  a  traditional 
classroom.  The  school  offers  student  taught 
classes  where  the  staff  certifies  the  student/ 
teacher's  work,  as  well  as  an  interim  program  for 
two  weeks  in  the  winter  and  spring  where  students 
focus  intensively  on  specific  areas  of  interest.  All 
students  keep  logs  on  their  efforts  which  are  used 
in  student  evaluations.  Those  who  do  not  account 
for  their  work  do  not  receive  credit.  Student  led 
town  meetings  are  held  twice  a  week  to  deal  with 
school  decisions.  At  the  star*  of  each  semester  this 
time  is  used  to  advertise  student  initiated  courses 
and  to  recruit  participants. 

While  about  10  students  a  s'-mester  return  to 
the  regular  school  because  they  are  unable  to 
handle  the  high  level  of  independence  and  self- 
motivation,  the  program  is  effective  with  a  large 
share  of  the  kids.  'This  situation  makes  s-^.t-c 
students  more  motivated  than  in  the  other  setting: 
the  s«ns«  of  independence,  the  intellectual  chal- 
lenge, and  the  small  setting  where  there  ts  consUnt 
communication  with  sUff  makes  some  students 
work  harder,  develop  better  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, and  feel  better  about  themselves  than 
they  would  in  the  other  school,"  explains  Laird. 


The  Center 

Shaker  Heights  High  School- 
Shaker  Heights 

"Some  of  the  kids  whom  we  see  have  had 
problems  sinc«  first  grade.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  showing  the  pangs  of  growing  up.  They 
are  involved  in  horseplay  or  exercise  bad  judg- 
ment,'* explains  Suzanne  Bassett.  the  teacher/ 
director  of  the  Center,  an  in-school  suspension 
program  at  Shaker  Heights  High  School. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  good  or  bad  behavior. 


but  behavior  that  is  productive  versus  non-pro- 
ductive. Students  need  to  be  in  control  of  their 
behavior  or  they  will  be  manipulated,"  explains 
Bassett.  This  is  the  basic  message  that  is  communi- 
cated to  kids  through  the  Center's  multi-faceted 
approach  to  both  academic  and  behavior 
problems. 

Violators  of  fvery  suspendable  offense  in  the 
school  except  for  drug  offenses  are  suspended  to 
the  Center.  This  includes  fighting,  forgery,  tru- 
ancy, insubordination,  harassing  other  students, 
smoking  in  the  wrong  place,  and  verbal  abuse. 
There  are  rarely  any  out  of  school  suspensions  f<ir 
these  offenses.  Following  the  normal  due  prixress 
procedures  for  a  suspension,  the  student  is 
assigned  to  the  Center  which  will  take  a  maximum 
of  eight  students.  If  all  positions  are  taken,  the 
school  will  delay  the  suspension  until  there  is 
space.  There  were  an  average  of  22  suspensions  a 
month  during  the  1978-79  school  year  and  the 
average  duration  was  for  three  days. 

The  Center  also  accommodates  students  for 
part  of  the  day  who  are  having  trouble  in  a  class 
and  who  can  spend  their  time  more  productively 
in  a  r.cutrdi  environment.  It  is  used  to  prevent 
suspension.  The  third  category  of  student  who  can 
be  found  at  the  Center  for  part  of  the  school  day  is 
the  student  who  previously  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Center  but  returns  for  study  halls.  The  Center 
can  also  be  used  by  any  student  as  a  self-help 
service  when  academic  or  personal  problems  arise. 
Students  who  are  suspended  to  the  Center 
arrive  at  8:00  a.m.  The  first  two  periods  are  spent 
working  on  assignments  for  the  classes  that  they 
are  missing.  At  various  times  of  the  day.  Bassett, 
another  teacher,  and  a  math  tutor  provide  one  on 
one  academic  assistance.  A  specialist  in  reading 
and  study  skills  is  also  available  during  two  peri- 
ods of  the  day.  The  final  class  period  is  spent  In  a 
group  discussion  of  behavior  and  a  variety  r.t 
school  survival  topics.  Throughout  the  day  points 
are  given  lo  reward  appropriate  behavior.  Those 
who  accumulate  enough  points  are  released  from 
school  a  half-hour  early. 

"Kids  know  immediately  if  adults  care  or 
whether  they  are  getting  on  their  back  because  of 
their  need  to  use  power.  When  they  find  out  that 
we  are  on  their  side  and  we  want  them  to  succeed, 
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Ihey  are  cooperalive.  These  sludenls  really  - 
respond,"  observes  Bassett. 

Many  sludenls  find  long  lerm  assistance 
while  in  Ihe  Center.  Students  are  recruited  into  a 
reading  improvement  course,  or  sign  up  for  tutor- 
ing in  courses  with  which  they  are  having  diffi- 
culty. The  Center  staff  works  closely  with  the 
Push  For  Excellence  program  in  counseling 
students  about  academic,  career,  and  psychologi- 
cal resources  available  which  might  help  make 
school  survival  more  feasible  and  enjoyable. 
Many  students  take  advantage  of  the  high  school's 
Job  Placement  Center  for  help  in  obtaining  after- 
school  jobs.As  Bassett  observes,  "We  have  20 
people  who  really  care  about  kids  to  whom  we 
can  refer  these  kids  for  more  help.  The  chances  are 
high  that  somewhere  someone  can  relate  in  a 
meaningful  way  with  these  kids  and  make  a 
difference." 

The  Center  remains  involved  with  the  student 
after  the  suspension  has  been  served.  Every  two 
weeks  all  of  the  students'  teachers  complete  an 
evaluation  and  progress  form  for  each  of  these 


students.  Bassett  holds  conferences  with  each  of 
the  students  to  let  them  know  how  thi  y  are  doing. 
Not  only  does  the  student  know  that  someone 
cares,  but  it  helps  to  identify  if  more  help  is 
needed.  Many  of  the  kids  really  enjoy  the  confer- 
ences, says  Bassett,  because  they  "enjoy  the  posi- 
tive feedback". 

Many  of  the  students  return  to  their  classes 
and  change  their  academic  and  social  behavior. 
Bassett  does  not  claim  full  success  but  is  pleased, 
"We  have  seen  some  kids  make  tremendous 
changes.  We  have  given  them  the  possibility  for 
different  kinds  of  behavior.  Some  kids  are  learn- 
ing how  to  succeed." 

The  Center  is  in  its  second  year  at  Shaker 
High,  Federal  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act 
(desegregation)  funds  support  Bassett  and  an 
assistant.  Additional  resources  used  by  the  Center 
are  part  of  the  normal  resources  available  in  the 
Shaker  system.  There  are  1,600  students  enrolled 
in  this  largely  upper  middle  class  community  and 
33  percent  of  these  students  are  black, 

Bassett  says  some  people  object  to  the 
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program  because  it  b  "too  easy  on  the  kids."  Her 
respon»e  Is  simply,  "Someone  has  to  stop  and 
work  wilh  lhe*e  kids  or  they  will  be  someone  else's 
problem  later  on". 


Alternative  Learning  Center- 
Lucas  County  Board  of  Education 

The  Alternative  Learninji  Center  (Al.C)  ^pon- 
sored  by  the  Lucjs  County  Board  o\  Education 
works  with  students  in  ^our  UkjI  school  districts 
who  are  disgruntled  with  their  regular  hl^h  school 
program  and  are  not  doin^  well.  A  whole  range  ol 
kidb  from  those  wilh  behavior  and  learning  dis- 
abilities to  drug  users,  serious  truants,  those  in 
need  oF  remediation  .^nd  referrals  from  the  court 
participate  in  the  program.  These  students  are 
from  schools  in  Anthony  Wayne,  Springfield. 
Ottawa  Hills,  and  Washington  Locals. 

"The  advantage  of  the  alternative  setting  is 
thai  Ihe  mode  of  teaching  can  match  the  student's 
need  at  that  particular  lime,"  explains  the  ALC's 
teacher/coordlnalor  Will  Locffler.  "Il  is  one 
option  that  tan  help." 

The  school  has  four  full-time  teachers  and 
servi's  about  100  studentb.  The  program  combines 
work  and  school.  Half  the  d,iy  is  spent  in  pursuit 
of  high  school  credits  while  the  other  half  day  the 
student  is  employed. Small  classes,  emphasis  on 
decision  making  skills  and  understanding  values 
and  goals,  attention  to  the  effects  of  individual 
behavior  on  the  group,  and  energetic  teachers  are 
major  ingredients  of  the  ALC  proK.ram.  Family 
counseling  is  also  part  of  the  school's  activity. 
Finally,  the  students  have  a  strung  community 
spirit  and  esprit  de  corps  which  Loeffler  feels  is 
important  to  these  students  who  have  essentially 
been  outcasts  in  other  situations. 

School  counselors  or  the  court  may  recom- 
mend that  students  attend  the  ALC,  but  the 
student  and  his/her  parents  must  choose  to  parti- 
cipate, and  a  committee  in  the  student's  school 
district  and  the  ALC  staff  must  accept  the  stu- 
dent's application.  This  pr.icess  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  school  frjm  becoming  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  any  student  whom  a  school  is  having 
trouble  serving.  There  are  limited  spaces  and  it  is 
not  a  school  for  every  student.  The  most  disrup- 


tie  student  or  the  student  who  is  unwilling  to  try 
will  not  be  admitted. 

Loefllcr  has  observed  significant  changes  in 
attendance  patterns  (for  many  students  going 
from  0-80  percent  attendance),  grades,  altitude 
and  self-esteem.  Behavior  changes  from  simple 
courtesy  to  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  and 
work  behavior  are  indicators  that  the  program  has 
had  a  positive  effect.  Changes  in  families  are  also 
apparent  and  parental  attitudes  toward  education 
have  improved  markedly. 

The  ALC  opened  its  doors  in  March.  1978.  So 
far,  some  students  have  graduated,  others  have 
returned  to  their  home  school  with  highly 
improved  attitudes  and  behavior,  while  others 
remain  at  the  school  with  a  long  way  to  go  in 
improving  behavior. 

The  ALC  is  responsible  to  the  Lucas  County 
Board  of  Education  which  officially  sponsors  the 
school  while  the  sending  districts  grant  their  stu- 
dents credit  for  their  work  at  the  ALC.  The 
S180.000  program  has  been  funded  largely 
through  CETA  and  two  private  grants. 


Summary 

These  schools  indicate  that  discipline  does  not 
have  to  be  an  overriding  crisis  in  public  schools; 
that  the  racial  or  economic  characteristics  of  the 
student  body  of  a  school  do  not  determine  wheth- 
er things  run  smoothly  or  badly;  that  excluding 
large  numbers  of  children  from  school  does  not 
need  to  be  the  primary  resource  for  creating  order; 
and  that  expensive  spetial  programs  are  really  not 
the  place  to  look  for  solutions. 

These  examples  illustrate  that  there  are  some 
tangible  things  that  schools  can  do  to  make  the 
school  run  well,  serve  children  and  prevent  prob- 
lems. These  are  the  things  that  should  be  pursued 
in  finding  solutions  to  school  discipline  problems. 
They  are  things  that  can  be  accomplished  in  any 
school  by  most  committed  educators  who  apply 
their  skills  and  respect  students. 

While  expensive  special  programs  are  not 
needed,  the  answeis  are  not  cost  free.  Expendi- 
tures are  needed  that  support  sound  educational 
programs,  and  attract  skilled  and  dedicated  pro- 
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fcsdonals.  Adequate  and  iccure  salaries  must  be 
guaranteed  to  aO  staff  if  basic  niorak  and  prf»^^ 
^y\tf  arc  to  be  maintained. .  Adi^onal  ei^ehdi-- 
tuxft  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  administrators  and 
supppKt  staff,  in-feryke^tninins».  «iKl  planning 
'tfrn'o^^  of":  the 

b^^^n  iiyhidiaKbold  be  fInaiMed  to  onake  achoolf  ' 

•WdeHy;^..ii':::-V;v-'-^v-'^:-^V,  „  .y.  .. ,  •■ 

^Twb^^oslc  apprqs^let.to 
and:  cfifdjiUmi  prbWOEi^  tucoewful  in 

these  khoola.  One  adds  qi^jdal  programs  for  diO- 
dren  v^bo.exldbit  discipline!  and  motivation  prob- 
lems, llieiecand  dr^^ 
to  ^  -detaib  or  providing  quality  education 
throc^hoiit  the  sdtboir  .WhUe  q?e^ 
can  be  vvy  effccthre  for  woi^dxtg  %vith' »,se 
group  of  iOiUdrien^  for 
resoling  inpt|(fiMpline  and  nuothraticm 
lemt.  They  .iB^  not  % 
sure  that  thetdwol^  (^eduortio^ 
teadien  are  funcmiiiiit;oontlrfultively  and  to 

i  shw  appTOKh/ twjiCb^  dcnn^^^^ 
work  to  insure  hlgh,leyc!s  of  tiidpr  pcrfonnance; 
aiid  tlW  find  w«y»  ta  translate  the  IM 
ochtmd  bn^hation  into  rcaUtyV  The.  ,rttult»  of 
theM  f»cfocB.liidu(fe  moHyatcc)  teachers, «  strong 
e^tocatton  program;  Mgh  lexpcctations  fc»r  student 
pcffbrmaiicer  edonkin  who  arc  wQtMig  and  able 
to  work^  iviUi  par^  a^  con- 

^  ;Stnictlyc>rapons«|^--;to  student  behavior/  Wititi  ^ 
thm  roburoct  i^i^tace/be^  it  an  cm-going 
concern  but  ;  not  an  overwhelmingly  negative 
problem.  They  ovate  the  enyironment^fo:  chil- 
dren to  grow  and  to  be  motivated  and  self -disd:/ 
pUned.  By  addirming  these  basics,  many  problems 
are  addressed  and  changea  are  made  at  a  relathrdy 
low  coat. 


Some  Specifics  for  Creating  a 
ChiU-Centered  Institution 

A  major  point  of  tension  in  educational  phil- 
osophies  exists  between  the  subject-centered  and 


chikUcentered  approach  to  education.  The  sub- 
JccKentered  approach  implies  that  the  teacher's 

rc^  is  to  present  material  for  students  to  absorb. 

llm  is  disUnce  created  between  the  teacher  and 

stud^t.  The' child-centered  school  is  sensitive  to 
:  individual  student's  learning  s^les  and  their  psy- 

diblogical  and  cognitive  readiness,  for  learning. 

Sul^cct  matter  is  sequenced  and  packaged  with  the 

learner  in  mind. 

.A  common  characteristic  tk  the  schools  in 
/  thit  study  is  that  they  try  to  make  a  child-centered 
>  education  a  reality.  Since  the  child-centered 
approadi  is  typical  of^  elementary  education^' it 
.was  done  most  completely  in  the  elementary 
lidMip^  in  this  study 
hm  are  special  becai^  they  4|ck^^ 
c^d-centered  approkh  is  eciuiilly  imj^ortant  |o 
^>    die  secofKlary-studdnt.  TheM^achobb/indthliitg 
;    thie  iUternativeichools  and  ^>eclal  progiams^  are 
;  / primuprily  designed  to  add  some  of  the  sensitivity 
aiid  <dcmenbi.of 'the  chlld<entered  approadi  into: 
.    the  secondary  school.  ■ 

■r  '^'■■•^  For  th^  most  part,  it  Js  the  attitude  of  die 
jadnUntatrators  andU<Bachei^  toward  the  cducatlonT 
'al  prppesa  Whidi  determines  |ust  hoW/iE^itlitHxn*^- 
'taeddia(kh9^>;  Itma^ 
tionaUzedir^a  number  of  ways.         :  :  ,  '  .^^ 

:X*  Communicating  respect  to  stodenb.  . 
A  ba^c^ttitudein  the  chikl<enteh^ 
tioh  Is  that  cMldren  are  capable  learners;  This  is: 
.    communicated  through  a  variety  of  subtle  cues, 
the  appearance  of  the  schod  bui^ng  or  of  staff 
are'  two  visible  ways  that  an  attitude  is  created 
about  the  importance  of  the  school  experience  ind:; 
ofthechild.'      <    .  ' 

2.  ' An  edttcadOnal  program  Uiat'focuses  on 
Indhrldual  needs. 

Individualization  is  a  nutch  talked  about  and 
highly  desirable  concrat  in  public  education  which 
has  been  hard  to  realize.  A  number  of  effective 
schools  give  this  concept  reality.  The  alterrwdve 
high  school  programs  ghre  it  meaning  by  provid- 
ing education  to  a  small  numlier  of  students  with  - 
a  fairly  low  student-teacher  ratio.  Programs.are 
desisted  for  each  student  and  easy  access  to  adults 
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IS  insun-J  Tc.ini  ti-.j.  hm^,  nuilli  j^',i-J  v.roiip 
lIjssi's.  jnd  tlixihli-  sihi-Julinx  fiJVi'  .illi>wi'(l  for 
mcreasrii  indiviJujii.Mlnin  in  iristruc  tioo  in  a 
ntitnbiT  vi  v\vTt\vu\.ir\'  tnivltilo.  .in«l  hiy;h  sdumU 
th.il  .in-  fuM  .iitrrn.it;\ rs 

Schot)!  orgjni/jlion  and  jfrc^jranis  that 
iniTi'jse  jJull  knnv\U'dKi'  n{  sludenK  and  sludrnt 
knnv\iedKi'  of  jduUs. 

rin-  trtuljh«nnl  i>r>;jni/iit{on  ot  clirni'ntjf y 
si  h»M»is  .illtnvv  >t.j(hiT  ro  Ivntnv  (mo  <  Kiss  ot 
sliidrnS  \.'tv  vv.;.  I  his  usiully  nihuncrs  jhjt 
(tMt  |r(  r  s  .ihiluv  lu  "  -.pi.nd  U>  !hpsf  stud.-ntv.  Thr 
I.ut  Ih.ii  k-.jju-i  .  -M.rk  in  siMVihi  vuL>)n  ts  ir, 
M'lonti.jrv  rtJiii  .,ti..'i  nir.ins  th.it  ten  hrrs  dr.il 
with  tr..nr  ih.in  \50  di:KTi-nt  studrnts  .1  d.iv,  .trr 
iin.ii»li'  to  know  !in-jf  stiidrnts  vrrv  WrW.  ,ind  jrc 
f.'vp,>nv:hU'  tiT  i«n!v  or.i  fM-ncil  .»  .I.i\  i.|  ti  ,il 
<  hild  s  s'  hoi»I  I'xfit'nm;  «- 

h  .iri  U  .ii  hin,'.  i>r  jssi^  nint-nl  t"  .1  liMrnin^-. 

«  "(li:-nif>:'',  .irv,..:M/.itjiMl    i.|    tr.mis  nf 

«.?ii^!i  r>: .  .iM-  ;wii  'Msii  .M>;,i:i,.',ituMM' t  fi.in^;i-s  tii.il 
?uj\.  1>.  .  n  .iJdt  d  t..        .,:;.M.r  .ifid  mt-kt  h.,;h  .]•.  .i 

i  fi--M-  ih.ir>'r-  «■  .li-.o  vj\ffi  stiMl«-n:',  .t 
.  j>.Ki.  r  t..  rri.it. ■  t*'  .1  l.nri-.  suljII  v;ri>i;[^  0}  ■.liidi  tils 
vvitftj;!  .1  I.ir>M'  institution  .ind  to  l'rh>n)-,  to  .t  v;ri«iip. 
Ri  tlun  d  .ninris'inii  ,-  .md  itn ti  mm'iJ  tt-.i*  her  I'rujwl 
vd^i'  r«'-.[»oj^vi|.ilitv  t..r  .tudrnts  h.iw  hflprd 

■•olvr  prohli'Tiis  With  iru  rr  isin^  rrspo?isu  on*  --s  to  .i 
v.irM'i\  i>t  '^■tudi-nt  n>'rtis 

rf.f  .,nv,t.idcd  .ifid  tc.ifTi  t.ii;>',fit  i'[>cn  ;  j.rs 
1001:1  -n  ifn  >  liTtnT)t,i;  V  \uhA  iv  .intMiuT  or);.jr,, 
/atii'P.u  ,  n,inv;«*  vvl'ufi  .n,  rr.r.cs  liu  iM-iiihrr  v>t 
liiildrt-n  fh.il  i  k  fin  nf.i;  \  n-.ji  hrr*.  .ir*-  r(  v[n,nMh!f 
}(»r  and  i;i.vv  thi-  Jiild  \\w  knclit  n|  having  j 
vaiirf.  ot  .iJultv  to  r«';.it>'  to  in  thr  ^  hoi  !  M-tttnj; 

A  ■  ?ijdrr(t  .iiK'isi-nirnt  [iio>;r.im  li\t  tonvi  r 
Mori  o|  honuTiMMn  to  .1  d.nlv  advisory  [u  nod. 
*  Ijsn  rnn.  di'tlu.itrd  to  prol>!frn  slK  hu;  tor  thi 
(  la^-  lirrif  nut  ^p^ur  .ind  >',rou|i  >'.uid.int  r  .irr 
atl(htion.il  in^'.rfdirntv  tnund  in  tin  m-  s(  ho-!- 
drsi^;n.-d  to  Mnpr..\r  .idiilt-studfnt  ri-l.ition,hij". 
ar.tl  .itn  rition  to  thr  vti;d«'nt  s  piTvon.i!  n.  rds  m  tin 
M  hool  srttin):  f'ln.illy,  thr  schdol  pi*.j;r.jni  .i:ui 
(  urr-;( '.jlurr,  ;  ,in  m.iMmj/r  studi'nl-,i(Juh  intrr.u- 
hon  .is  .1  w,iy  to  rruit>>  U>  this  nii'(i. 


Some  Specifics  for  Maintaining 
Teacher  Performance 

I  tM(  liiTs  hdVf  tin-  most  con!dt  t  with  •.tudcnts 
diinn,',  thr  si  ht»(»!  tLy;  tlu'v  c*»mmunu  .iti-  i-xpcctj- 
tiOMs  to  studt-nts,  striK  lurr  mati-ri.ils  jnd  Irjrnin^ 
dctivitii's  jnd  cri'.ilf  tiic  i-nvironnirnt  for  learn- 
ing Tht-y  iiri-  iht-  nujor  int;ri(lirnt  to  tiir  p[(>(fs> 
I'hf  ki-y  to  iju.ihty  hrs  in  assuring  t'lti-(  livr  tf.j(  hrr 
pi'r{orm.in(  I'. 

1.  RewjrdinR  Quality. 

Many  U\u  hi-rs  .irr  scil-dirri  trd  .ind  motiVdi- 
I'd;  hut  tor  that  I'Horl  to  hi-  siist.jinrd.  it  must  bv 
ri-w.ird«-d  and  supported  M.iny  of  \}\v  [inndpals 
in  thr  s(  hoois  \\v  visiti-d  ri-foj'.ni/r  this  and  ^-.ivr 
prio.-itv  .ittcntion  to  tr.n  hn  pi-rfor rnant  r  Thi-y 
trv  to  motivate  rlh-nic  in  thnr  ^t.ihs  hy  si-ttin^ 
a.n  rxatnpir  m  thnr  own  hihavior  .md  tir.it.ni-nt 
ot  ttaihcrs.  (!',ildt»n.  .m(i  thr  <  onununilv  Tfify 
.iisc  spi-n.]  tiiMi-  ui  ( l.isvrroriK  w  f;i(!i  (  onunutu 
I  .itt-s  to  tiM' hiTv  then  (ojurrn  (or  prihirmatu  r 
and  provuli  s  the  d.U.i  n*  rdrd  to  lu'lp  ^vr.i^  li  .n  \\- 
t  is  .ii'.d  pr.iivc  str«iny:  oius.  rht".r  pnmifi.iK  .tw 
not  afr.jid  to  sr-t  hi>;:i  i ^pt  c  talion-.  lor  tlu  ir  Jr.n  It- 
its  af,d  to  reward  ami  rn  i>>'.ni/o  (ju.ihty  whin  1!  is 
dcIiVt-rrd  I'hcM'  thm;;v  h.iVc  si>;nitiiant  i-tti-ilv  on 
tr.u  I  c'  piTlortn.iru  v 

2.  Attt'nlion  tu  staff  morjii'. 

WhtTi-  -.t.ttt  inor.ilf  1'.  !ow  piohinns  .iir  njmi- 
ryist  I'.  hiN-  altrntion  lf*'tn  the  prim  ip.il  (.m  he 
lii'lfitiil  ii>i  Mipportin,;  rltort  and  thfti-hy  m.im 
t. lining:  tnor.iir  ,1  v.irn  tv  o|  luiman  ri-I.itions  .utiv 
itirs  ar»  .dso  hi'lplul  M.my  pcoplr  in  tlir  school 
m.iy  I'olstiM  mnrah-  hv  p''ov:dmK  w>IK'»'  dnor.it- 
in;:  "1  tt'-uhiM-.'  loijn>'.r.  .irran^in^  p.irlics  .ind  inl<»f - 
ni.rl  iMth.crin^s  or  liridmf:  w.iys  to  s(»lvi'  [noh 
Ir;n'*  I'niMvy  tinarui.il  mruiilions  for  ihr  v(  hoi>| 
disirut  (.[(Mil-  scMous  Mior.ilc  prolilcrns  w!iii  h  .uc 
rnudi  niorr  diHimll  t.i  r  nrr  th.in  ific  j'r.  .hh'ms 
tTTMT^iiMj;  trom  thr  ri.iilv  ronfuM', 

^.  Breaking  isolation. 

Whilr  ihf  iiuiividual  tiMrhi  i  s  vkills  atul 
[irrtormann'  jrr  im[>«irt.int,  tinv  and  i-nrr^-.v  ar«' 
ah.>>  I  onirnitl»'(i  tohtI[iin;;  ti-.iLhiTs  be. in  rfffctivr 
^t.ltf.  In  m.inv  ot  the-.c  hoojs,  tiMrhi-t  s.ind  admini- 
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slralors  alike  seek  group  approaches  to  planning 
and  solving  problems.  Breaking  the  individual 
teacher  or  administrator's  isolation  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  for  an  integrated  program, 
problem  solving,  and  motivating  and  strengthen- 
ing individual  staff  members.  It  is  done  formally 
in  schools  with  the  team  teaching  approach  and  in 
those  with  participatory  management  arrange- 
menU.  Informally,  this  was  add-rssed  through 
simple  planning  sessions  and  staff  meetings.  In  one 
school  the  teachers  took  responsibility  for  this 
need  and  found  their  own  system  for  breaking 
down  isolation  and  working  together  as  a  staff. 
All  of  these  approaches  increase  the  teachers 
responsibility  for  the  school's  effectiveness  which 
increases  their  sense  of  professionalism  and  helps 
motivate  teachers  to  do  their  best.  They  almost 


always  require  extra  time  and  commitment  from 
staff,  something  which  needs  financial  support  if  it 
is  to  be  institutionalized. 

4.  Schools  that  seek  and  respect  parental 

involvement. 

These  educators  do  not  use  gimmicks  to  gain 
the  support  and  interest  of  parents.  They  under- 
stand that  parental  support  for  and  involvement 
in  the  child's  education,  the  school  program,  and 
the  child's  success  and  failure  increases  the 
school's  ability  to  work  with  individual  children. 
They  open  their  schools,  invite  adult  assistance 
and  opinions,  listen  to  parents,  take  their  concerns 
seriously  and  try  to  respond.  In  turn,  parents 
support  the  school's  efforts  to  educate  their 
children. 
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5.  A  wide  range  of  responses  to  student 
misbehavior. 

Some  students  misbehave  even  in  the  best 
sphools  under  the  best  circumstances.  The  adults 
in  child-centered  schools  are  willing  to  provide 
individually  designed  responses  to  misbehavior  in 
order  to  solve  problems  if  the  behavior  is  a  symp- 


tom of  other  needs  or  to  increase  student  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  behavior.  They  use  suspen- 
sion and  paddling  sparingly,  if  at  all.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  arc  "  soft"  on  discipline.  Their 
responses  generally  confront  the  student  and  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  find  better  ways  of 
acting.  These  educators  take  every  opportunity  to 
help  the  child  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
his/her  actions,  and  to  act  constructively  in  any 
situation  regardless  of  the  presence  of  rules  or 
adults  to  make  them  behave. 

The  techniques  for  teaching  self-discipline  are 
not  surprising.  The  main  characteristic  is  that  they 
take  lime  and  a  willingness  for  the  adult  to  make 
the  most  of  a  bad  situation.  Consistent  responses, 
dedication  to  explaining  what  is  not  acceptable 
and  why,  and  a  willingness  to  challenge  the 
student  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  creates  the 
environment  In  which  a  variety  of  responses  other 
than  suspension  and  corporal  punishment  can  be 
used  to  improve  the  behavior  of  students.  Student 
ownership  of  rules  and  the  consequences  for  their 
failure  to  comply,  special  attention  to  solving 
problems  in  non-violent  ways,  recognition  of  feel- 
ings, space  for  students  to  retreat,  and  an  ability 
to  get  cooperative  and  consistent  support  from 
parents  are  all  elements  of  this  approach. 

6,  School  size. 

Many  secondary  school  educators  In  this 
study  were  concerned  that  the  size  of  their  schools 
created  problems  for  their  students.  While  an 
optimal  size  is  difficult  to  identify,  many  of  the 
schools  in  this  study  are  small  (range  between 
400-800)  and  appear  to  face  fewer  obstacles  in 
providing  a  child-centered  school  experience. 
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For  more  information  aboul  schools  described  in  Ihis  Rcporl 
[he  reader  may  conlac*  Ihe  foIIowinR  people  abuul  Ihosc  schools: 


Kay  Ftikf,  Prim  ip.il 
l.)ou>:las  tlt-nu-ntarv'  Sehnol 
43  Douglas  Street 
Ci^luinbuv  Ohio  43205 

rU  in  )oni's.  Print  tp.il 
Pros['<H  t  t  '( im-nt.irv  SchvMil 
1S43  Sl.ifr.%u<>J 
E.ist  CU-vrl.iiui.  Ohio  44  I  \2 

Grt'^;  Caras,  I'niKtinil 
l.<>M>;te!Ii)\v  ICiI: 
HlemenMrv  S«  h»n>l 
?45  S.ilt'm  Avrnue 
().ivtoi\.  Ohb.  l:.40f 

Lee  Hall,  Ciiiitl.ini e  (  vtiirist  U-r 
Wiiui^ni  |-le;jH'nt.ii  \  ^ifhuij 
12\<^  I-.ist  I2th  Avt  noe 
Ct'Iumhus  Ohio  43211 


Vera  Co^an.  ' '.  tu  ifMl 
Kenmnre  Mi>;h  S-  h<  n\ 
2140  13th  Street 
Akri>n,  Ohio  44314 

Paul  Gruieh,  Pnncip.il 
Irniun^s  MiddU'  SrhocO 
225  H.1SI  T.illm.id^e 
Akr.-ii.  Oiiiu  44310 

Liu  ills  VVari'.  iViDi  ip.il 
Prnut  tnn  Iiinu>r  Mi^li  St.  in  ml 
)  1157  Chester  Uo.mI 
C  iiu  inn.iti,  CViic,  4524c 

Stan  Custely 

[unior  I  iij;h  Si  fuMil 
h^'^'J  .■■(■mie 
Akron,  Otiio  44314 


William  Dickinson,  Prmc  ip.ii 
School  for  Cri-.itive  and 

Perlormin^  Arts 
1310  Syeamore  Street 
Cincinnati  Ohio  45210 

Lenlini  Combs,  Principal 
rrotwvMid-M.idison  1  ii>;h  S»  hool 
221  I  rt'lwood  fiouIe\  .ird 

Trotwood.  Ohio  4542o 

Barbara  l.aird.  Coiirdin.itor 
Worlhifiv;ton  Hi>',li  Srfuuil 
AltrriMiive  Pro^-r.inT 
2750  West  nuhlin-Ciranvilli-  Ri-.id 
VVorthiDv.u^n  (^hio  430S5 

Su/anne  Hassett.  Ptri'i  tor 
Tlif  (  enttT 

ShaktTHn«hlsUi^fiSi}u>  4 
15^11  Aldersyde  Drive 
Shakrr  MeiKhts.  C>hio44i:0 


Don  Yonn^,  Prim  ip.tl 
Perkins  luntor  Hii;}i  Sehool 
o30  Mull  Avenue 
Akr,n!  CM.io  443!3 


Ron  Morvai,  Prin;  ip.d 
M.inslii'ld  fliL;h  School 
145  iVeM  l\irk  Mouh-vard 
M.ir^stM'ld  OIno  44"0o 


Will  LoL-ffler.  CoordinatMi 
I  u<  it  .  C'oitnt\ 

Alti  rn.if I  rarniin:  C  rr\trr 
234  1  SiiiTirnM  Sfrerl 
Toledo,  C)hio43til  1 


7.06 


Trustees 

Robrrt  H.  Allrn.  Cincinnati 
Jeffrey  R.  Bergen.  Marietta 
Mary  Boenkr.  Ashtabula 
Ruth  I.  Boyd.  Lima 
Rowland  C.  VV.  Brown.  Columbus 
Hugh  Calkins,  Cleveland 
O.  Eugene  Chandler.  Miamisburg 
Sue  Crawford.  Wooster 
Doris  A.  Evans.  Cleveland 
David  L.  Cenger.  Cleveland 
Phyllis  Greer.  Dayton 
Owen  L.  Heggs.  Cleveland 
Robert ).  Julius.  Maumee 
Charles  F.  Kurfess.  Bowling  Green 
loan  W.  Lawrence.  Galina 
William  N.  Liggett.  Cincinnati 
Frank  Lomax.  HI.  Columbus 
Betty  L.  Massa,  Mansfield 
J.  W.  McSwiney.  Dayton 
Charlotte  Nichols,  Cleveland 
Sadie  H.  Odom,  Akron 
Merle  R.  Rawson,  North  Canton 
Mary  L.  Rutledge,  Chillicothe 
William  P.  Sheehan.  Cincinnati 
C.  William  Swank.  Columbus 
Nelson  S.  Talbott.  Cleveland 
Joseph  Tomasi,  Toledo 
Alice  H.Weber.  Toledo 
M.  Brock  Weir,  Cleveland 
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STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  KAESEK,  STAFF  ASSOCIATE,  CITIZENS' 
COUNCIL  FOR  OHIO  SCHOOLS 

Kaeser.  My  name  is  Susan  Kaeser.  I  am  a  staff  associate 
with  the  Citizens  Council  for  Ohio  Schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
IS  a  nonprofit  organization  with  a  stcitewide  focus. 

We  are  concerned  about  providing  information  to  citizens  on  key 
issues  in  public  education  and  to  encourage  constructive  action 
about  those  issues. 

The  issues  that  we  have  focused  on  in  the  last  5  years  have  been 
desegregation;  school  llnance  reform  and  management;  communitv 
involv'oment  in  schools  and  children  out  of  school.  We  have  recent- 
ly undertaken  a  project  in  vocational  education. 

The  citizens'  council  is  committed  to  public  education  and  the 
need  to  keep  it  alive,  effective,  and  responsive. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with  this  commit- 
tee my  ideas  about  policies  and  practices  that  make  schools  suc^ 
cesslul. 

My  ideas  abdut  successful  schools  and  supportive  f)racticts  come 
from  :\  ye:irs  oi  studying  the  issue  of  children  out  of  school.  That  is 
children  who  arc  truant  or  suspended,  not  enrolled  or  who  have 
dropped  out. 

^^^-^'^'^^^^'^^  evidence  outlining  the  extent  of  these  problems  in 
Ohio  is  in  my  prepared  testimony  and  I  will  not  document  it  here 
I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  these  are  very  serious  problems 
in  Ohio  and  problems  that  are  getting  worse.  While  the  dropout 
rate  is  increasing,  attendance  is  deteriorating  am!  we  are  suspend- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  children. 

Too  many  children  in  Ohio,  and  I  must  say  in  many  other  State< 
are  not  being  served  by  public  education.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
suggest  constructive  action  about  what  to  do  about  tfiese  problems 
that  we  have  found  in  Ohio  schools,  I  spent  most  of  last  fall  visiting 
good  schools  in  Ohio,  schools  that  were  integrated  in  big  cities 
where  suspensions  were  low  and  absences  were  also  low. 

I  w'anted  to  find  what  these  good  schools  were  doing  and  what  we 
could  learn  from  them  about  what  it  takes  to  serve  all  children 
1  lound  some  terrific  schools  and  some  really  neat  educators  I 
Ai^^^if-i ^^^^  publication,  "Orderly  Schools  That  Serve 
vLu  I.  have  made  copies  available  to  the  committee. 

The  major  finding?  in  this  research  I  think  were  very  encourag- 
ing. When  children  are  out  of  school  either  because  they  choose  net 
to  be  there  or  because  the  school  people  put  them  out,  it  is  a 
symptom  of  a  variety  of  problems,  many  having  to  do  with  the 
performance  of  educators. 

I  discovered  that  we  do  not  have  to  turn  in  this  generation  of 
kids  for  some  better  ones.  We  do  not  need  to  completely  reorder 
society.  We  do  not  need  to  remove  all  social  ills  and  in  fact  we  do 
not  have  to  put  all  families  back  together  again  in  order  to  do 
something  about  these  problems. 

We  do  not  need  expensive  new  programs  nor  a  whole  new  pede- 
gogical  methodology  to  make  schools  work. 

What  we  do  need  to  do  is  enhance  and  release  the  creativity  and 
skills  that  exist  within  the  work  force  of  schools.  This  takes  money 
to  assure  stable  paychecks  and  adequate  pay.  These  are  chronic 
problems  in  a  number  of  large  city  districts  right  now.  It  takes 
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money  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary  supplies  are  in  schools  and 
that  yffe  have  a  sufficient  number  of  adults  and  a  good  supply  ot 
administrators  and  well  prepared  teachers 

Thi^  money  and  these  things  alone  will  not  do  it.  It  still  takes 
the  energy  and  the  commitment  and  the  creativity  of  the  people 
involved  in  schools  to  make  the  enterprise  work. 
Thi^  is  no  easy  task  but  I  think  it  is  a  doable  task.  ,  , 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  identify  what  I  think  we 
should  expect  from  schools;  some  m^or  criteria  for  successful 
schools.  I  would  like  to  enumerate  on  some  policies  and  practic^  in 
the  schools  that  I  visited  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  these 
schools  and  I  would  like  to  identify  a  few  ways  that  I  think  pub  he 
policy  might  be  supportive  of  these  essential  elements  in  public 
schools 

What  should  schools  accomplish?  I  think  they  should  accomplish 
a  lot.  I  want  schools  through  their  educational  programs  and 
through  the  interaction  among  the  children,  parents  and  educators 
within  schools  to  help  all  children  develop  skills  for  meaningful 
participation  in  society.  -ui    r         •  ^ 

Schools  should  help  children  to  be  responsible  for  their  owii 
behavior;  to  be  able  to  make  good  decisions;  to  be  cunous;  to  be 
literate  and  able  to  grow  and  continue  to  learn. 

I  tliink  a  successful  school  is  one  that  works  toward  these  goals.  1 
think  successful  schools  have  two  other  m^or  qualities.  First  they 
are  committed  to  serving  all  children  and  they  are  also  committed 
to  meaningful  parent  and  community  involvement.  These  qualities 
are  not  just  good  for  public  schools  as  an  institution  but  they  have 
positive  educational  outcomes  for  children.  . 

The  promise  of  American  public  education  is  that  it  is  for  evenr- 
onferthe  system  that  is  effective  with  only  a  few  kids,  the  white, 
bright  and  polite,  is  not  a  successful  system. 

Despite  the  promise  of  public  education  for  all  chUdren,  there 
are  many  educators  who  boast  of  putting  out  the  bad  kids  so  the 
good  kids  who  want  to  learn  can  do  so.  When  you  take  this  attitude 
I  think  it  leads  to  a  number  of  bad  educational  practices. 

It  makes  it  very  easy  to  excessively  use  disciplinary  exclusion.  In 
some  schools  it  has  meant  putting  out  more  than  70  percent  ottne 
kids  at  least  once  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  some  kids  five 
or  six  times  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

It  encourages  labeling  kids  as  good  and  bad  and  it  diflerentiallpr 
affects  your  expectation  of  those  children.  It  assumes  that  student  s 
behavior  is  onhTa  reflection  of  the  child's  attitude  about  earning 
when  in  fact  it  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  school  s  quality;  the 
teachers'  unfair  behavior  or  something  emotionally  disruptive  that 
is  affecting  that  child.  i.   i.u  -u-u 

It  tends  to  shift  all  responsibility  about  education  to  the  child 
and  puts  adults  in  the  position  of  denying  something  guaranteed  to 
children  which  is  a  free  public  education.  ,     ,    ,  . 

When  educators  are  committed  to  the  idea  that  schools  must 
serve  all  chUdren,  the  policies  and  practices  are  very  different.  One 
discovers  that  there  really  is  only  a  handful  of  children  even  in  the 
largest  schools  who  cannot  be  easily  educated  in  public  schools  and 
that  denying  access  is  not  really  the  only  way  to  generate  order  in 
schools. 
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\  era  Cogan  is  one  such  educator.  She  is  the  principal  in  Akron, 
Uhio,  that  has  been  assigned  to  three  different  schools  in  the  last  5 
years  to  tr,  and  solve  their  problems.  Her  altitude  is.  if  we  cannot 
tind  some  w  >v  to  involve  or  work  with  everv  child,  we  should  not 
be  responsib.  for  children.  That  attitude  creates  a  tremendous 
aniount  of  wor/  for  her  and  for  the  teachers  in  that  school 

There  is  no  r.-om  for  shirking  responsibilitv  or  for  shifting  the 
Dlame  to  a  dot.  norating  society  or  to  bad  "children  or  broken 
lamilies. 

It  means  acceptin.-  children  for  who  they  are  and  where  they  are 
and  adjusting  the  elibrts  to  respond  to  who  the  child  is.  It  means 
eachmg  children  to  accept  re.sponsibility  for  their  behavior  ju^t 
like  we  teach  them  about  geometry  and  history. 

This  approach  takes  a  lot  more  courage,  commitment,  creativitv 
and  work  then  not  ser/ing  a  large  share  of  kids  and  attributing 
th  s  failure  to  the  child  s  lack  of  interest  in  school 

In  many  .school  districts  and  school  buildings,  parents  and 
schools  hnve  reached  an  impass.  The  schools  are  angry  with  the 
public  becau.se  they  reject  levies  and  parent.s  either  show  too  mu.^h 
ir.teres  by  complaining  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  .schools  or 
too  httle  interest  by  not  showing  up  at  a  suspension  hearimj  or  a 
cookie  sale.  ' 

Successful  schools  are  committed  to  meaningful  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement.  They  do  not  just  say  it.  They  reach  out  and 
help  parents  be  involved.  They  open  their  doors.  Thev  listen  to 
anger.  ]  hey  respond  to  concerns.  Thev  find  ways  to  di.'-cover  what 
parents  %yant  for  their  children.  They  respect  parents  and  relate  to 
their  individual  needs  and  concerns. 

It  is  in  thi.s  atmosphere  that  parents  participate.  This  involve- 
ment results  in  the  financial  support;  protection  from  vandalism; 
emotional  support  to  teacher  effort  and  educational  support  for 
children  so  they  will  come  to  school,  behave  and  learn.  It  provides 
the  kind  of  partnership  that  keeps  education  a  public  institution 
and  not  simply  the  baliwick  of  the  professionals. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific  policies  and  practices 
wMich  make  schools  successful  or  how  you  carry  this  out 

Again  I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  specifics  by  talking  about 
Vera  Cogan,  the  fiftyish,  small  woman  from  Akron,  Ohio  who  is 
the  system  s  trouble  shooter. 

One  of  her  projects  2  years  ago  was  to  turn  around  Perkins 
i"r'°u  j'r  ^.chool  which  is  a  70-percent  black  school  where  the 
kids  had  barricaded  themselves  into  the  cafeteria  and  torn  the 
place  apart.  They  typically  went  wildly  through  the  neighborhood 
on  their  way  home  after  school  and  they  were  not  particularly 
proud  of  themselves  or  moved  very  well  through  their  school 

i  his  school  had  the  basic  resources.  They  had  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel. Something  just  was  not  working.  Then  comes  Vera  Cogan 
Her  basic  commitment  is  to  the  education  of  all  children  For  th'S 
to  happen,  children  must  be  in  school  and  the  adults  in  schools 
must  respect  and  challerge  them  academically.  There  must  be  a 
positive  relationship  amoi  g  staff  and  students. 

Cogan  understood  that  she  could  not  do  these  things  alone  but 
needed  a  team  of  compe  ent,  committed,  and  motivated  teachers 
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She  took  the  no  nonsense  inexpensive  but  time  consuming  steps  to 
get  the  teachers  to  work  as  a  team  and  the  children  to  respond. 

Her  first  step  was  to  meet  with  each  teacher  and  communicate 
her  most  basic  requirement,  that  the  staff  must  communicate  in 
every  way  possible  that  they  respect  the  children  and  their  ability 
to  learn.  ,      . ,  , 

According  to  Cogan,  children  will  not  perform  when  they  know 
you  have  no  faith  or  have  low  expectations. 

She  prescribed  certain  behavior  for  the  staff  that  she  knows 
communicates  respect  You  have  to  be  well  dressed.  Your  room 
should  be  well  decorated  and  clean.  You  need  to  stand  by  your  door 
and  greet  kids  in  the  morning  and  you  have  to  come  really  pre- 
pared to  teach.  ,         ^  j 

She  also  made  it  clear  to  the  teachers  that  she  wanted  them 
there  every  day,  that  their  presence  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
and  it  would  affect  the  children's  attitude. 

None  of  these  are  very  glamorous  policies.  They  are  not  very 
expensive.  They  seem  to  be  rather  commonsense  ideas.  They  seem 
to  really  work.  ,         __  , 

I  think  schools  are  a  lot  like  neighborhoods.  If  only  one  pereon 
on  the  block  is  investing  in  their  property,  the  neighborhood  is 
bound  to  fall  apart.  The  same  is  true  in  schools.  If  only  one  teacher 
is  making  a  complete  effort,  the  whole  effort  fails  and  that  individ- 
ual's effort  is  lost.  .  ^  ,  ^,  ^ 
Cogan  acted  on  this  understanding  by  working  to  make  sure  that 
every  adult  in  her  school  was  performing.  Her  chief  practice  in  this 
area  was  to  visit  classes  every  day  and  observe  performance,  look 
at  lesson  plans,  talk  with  teachers  about  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  this  communicated  to  the  teachers  that  someone  cared 
about  what  was  going  on  behind  those  doors.          ,   „  ^     j  i.u 

The  principal's  personal  investment  in  individual  effort  and  the 
staffs  knowledge  that  everyone  else  was  in  the  same  position  of 
being  reviewed  and  encouraged  to  do  their  best  led  to  productivity 
and  in  fact  there  were  no  teachers  absent  during  the  course  of  that 
school  year.  ,  .        ^,    ,  ^  . 

Leadership  gave  support  to  effort  which  is  the  best  way  to  get 
high  quality  performance  from  the  people  in  classrooms  who  make 
the  difference  in  education. 

The  kids  were  made  to  feel  welcome  in  the  school  in  other  ways. 
The  teachers  opened  the  Perkins  Pantry,  a  candy  stand  in  the 
cafeteria  open  after  school.  It  gave  children  a  chance  to  see  teach- 
ers in  ways  other  than  in  the  classroom  and  the  money  that  was 
raised  was  used  for  a  school  improvement  project.        „  , 

The  after  school  loitering  problem  was  solved  as  well.  The  kids 
had  the  Pantry  to  go  to  and  they  also  strictly  defined  appropriate 
behavior  for  students  after  school  when  walking  through  their 
neighborhoods.  ,  ,     .      ou  u 

The  principal  was  willing  to  enforce  that  behavior.  She  would 
patrol  the  streets,  talk  to  the  kids,  and  take  them  home  if  neces- 
sarv 

In  less  than  a  month's  time  this  intense  effort  of  letting  kids 
know  what  was  expected  of  them  led  to  the  end  of  community 
complaints.  In  fact  the  message  got  out  that  things  were  hopping  at 
this  school  and  parents  berran  to  show  a  renewed  interest. 
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One  of  the  outcomes  in  this  school  was  a  number  of  the  white 
Children  who  lived  in  the  district  who  had  gone  off  to  private 
to  n'l^.hn  ft"'^  of  the  state  of  life  in  the  junior  high  had  returned 
to  public  school  after  this  woman  took  over 

Vera  Cogan  has  ^ts.  She  is  not  afraid  of  teachers,  unions,  kids, 
or  the  community  She  uses  none  of  them  as  excuses  for  inaction. 
She  inspires  the  best  in  everyone  in  the  school  community  Her 
basic  practices  and  efforts  are  the  kinds  of  things  being  done  in 
'"n"^  *u  °  ^^^^         the  specifics  of  how  you  do  it 

reflect  the  individual  styles  of  the  educators  who  want  their 
schools  to  work.  It  needs  to  happen  in  more  schools 

Successful  schools  need  the  things  that  we  always  have  known 
fo  Tr*  ?         need  strong  leaders;  people  who  are  able 

V  llTf^    c^^\T^^r^^^^''''^  ^'  'he  students,  the  communi- 

nnJ^t    vf.  ^^^^  "'^^.'^  P^°P'^  ^ho  know  how  to  inspire 

quality,  who  respect  people  and  communicate  that  re.-ipect 

Successful  schools  also  need  motivated  and  capable  teachers 
Teacher  performance  is  where  everything  happeas.  It  is  onlv  the 
cooperating  tearn  of  teachers  that  can  help  keep  the  classes  anoat 
They  need  capable  leadership;  good  feedback;  constant  attention 
and  assistance  with  developing  a  sense  of  professional  competency 
and  .■mportance.  ^ 

VVhen  that  happens  they  will  work  hard  and  they  will  draw  on 
their  skills  as  educators  and  individuals  and  they  will  do  the  work 
oi  chaJJenging  kids 

Successful  schools  also  need  an  involved  community.  Children 
need  to  know  their  education  is  important  to  someone  and  teachers 
need  to  ^       <■   ncone  cares  about  what  they  do. 

SchoG,.'  r.ed  the  community  to  be  in  the  school  and  in  the 
^'^f  ;.naking  decisions  and  monitoring  what  takes  place  so 

that  the  public  institution  continues  to  serve  the  public 

This  will  happen  if  the  school  is  honestly  open  to  its  community. 
•  .^"""■<^""ately  the  things  that  make  schools  work  cannot  be  leg- 
islated. Federa  lawmaking  can  help  create  some  opportuni^^°s 
which  might  help  leadership  and  community  involvement 

A  few  of  the  things  that  I  have  thought  about  which  might  be 
feadSshiT"  ^'"''^  ^'"""^      principal  and  professional 

tP«m^i!!niHfn^"P^'!i"^^'^  ^°      ^^'y  They  need  training  in 

i  i^  builaini.  academic  evaluation  and  planning,  budgeting  Ind 
child  development.  They  need  to  be  confident 

Federal  assistance  might  help  give  more  educators  and  people 
interested  in  children  a  chance  to  develop  these  skills  and  quali- 

Teaching  is  a  tiring  and  draining  profession.  Teachers  need 
many  more  chances  for  renewal.  They  need  sabaticals,  new  educa- 
tional and  learnmg  experiences,  planning  and  reflection.  , 

l-ederal  assistance  could  help  with  teacher  renewal  and  teacher 
preservation.  ./^a^i.c. 

Inseryice  training  is  always  hoped  for  as  a  solution  to  the  person- 
nel problems.  I  think  what  we  need  is  effective  inservice  training 
at  the  school  building  level  that  focuses  onsite  on  the  problems  in 
that  buildmg  and  what  you  can  do  about  them 
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I  do  not  see  very  much  of  that  happening.  I  think  perhaps  some 
Federal  assistance  could  provide  some  ideas  for  developmg  new 
styles  for  inservice  training. 

I  think  the  curriculum  and  design  of  secondary  education  is 
pretty  dull.  In  my  study  I  have  found  at  the  elementary  level  is 
where  the  innovation  is  taking  place.  They  are  getting  new  ideas  of 
how  to  act  as  a  team  and  how  to  better  involve  children. 

I  did  not  find  enough  of  that  happening  at  the  secondary  level. 
What  I  did  find  are  the  warmed  over  old  ideas  about  developing 
separate  schools  for  the  hard  to  teach.  I  think  there  is  a  place  for 
that  but  we  need  to  really  rethink  more  about  what  secondary 
education  is  about.  I  think  Federal  assistance  can  provide  the  time 
for  someone  to  think  about  that  and  work  on  it. 

School  finance  reform  in  a  number  of  States  has  encouraged  new 
forms  of  community  involvement  in  schools.  Building  level  commu- 
nity involvement  and  decisionmaking  have  been  encouraged. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  helpful  sign.  I  think  Federal  policy  toward 
parent  involvement  needs  to  move  beyond  mandating  committees 
for  every  categorical  pn  i^ram. 

Large  schools  are  impersonal  places  for  kids.  That  seems  to  be  a 
chronic  problem  with  secondary  education.  I  think  this  era  of  de- 
clining enrollment  can  be  a  great  opportunity  for  dealing  with  that 
very  clear  problem.  I  would  hope  some  Federal  support  for  explor- 
ing facilities,  planning,  and  interdistrict  cooperation  in  this  area 

might  be  helpful.  .  ,     i.    ,   •   <t  i 

I  think  the  best  way  to  encourage  successful  schools  is  to  make 
really  good  use  of  the  human  resources  involved  in  schools.  The 
most  important  thing  those  of  you  in  policymaking  positions  might 
do  is  to  really  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  public  education 
as  a  resource  for  all  children  and  the  need  to  find  ways  to  serve  all 

children.  i       r  ui 

I  think  educators  that  have  that  commitment  have  tew  problems 

really  designing  the  way  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Norris  L.  Hogans,  who  is  the  princi- 
pal of  George  Washington  Carver  Comprehensive  High  School  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Norris  I        ■  ollows:J 

Prepared  Statement  o?  Dr.  Norris  L.  .  Principal,  George 

Washington  Carver  Comprehensive  High  School.  Atlanta,  Ua. 

The  Carver  model-^  workable  solution  to  the  problems  of  urban  education 

The  Comprehensive  High  School  is  a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon  The 
concept  offers  under  one  administration  and  under  one  roof,  a  secondary  educa- 
tion-both  academic  and  vocational  to  any  and  all  studenU  regardless  of  their 
backgrounds,  future  goals  or  motivations.  James  B.  Conant,  in  his  book,  Ihe  Lom- 
orehensive  High  School,  defines  this  kind  of  institution  as  a  network  that  endeav- 
ors to  provide  a  general  education  for  all  future  citizens  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
democratic  understanding;  and  it  seeks  to  provide  in  ita  elective  offerings  excellent 
instruction  in  academic  fields  and  rewarding  firstnilass  vocational  education.  The 
approach  is  aimed  at  all  academic  levels  and  works  wit!,  the  student  at  his  level  to 
increase  the  same  at  his  own  rate  of  comprehension. 
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The  Carver  xModel  uses  the  above  as  its  basis  and  implements  this  basic  concept 
further  in  an  individualist  and  modifiable  approach.  Individual  differences  of  stu- 
tfrlna^A  '^-^i  Community  served  require  fiexibility,  constant  modification  and 
strong  administrative  responsibilities  in  the  educational  program  when  applying  ♦he 
comprehensive  approach.  Instructors  and  supervisors  must  be  knowledgeable  not 
only  in  the  academic  arena,  but  must  knew  well  and  be  able  to  project  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  various  vocations  in  society.  Learning  experiences  must  be 
usable  in  guiding  students  in  their  development  of  career  goals  and  job  perforninnce 
requirements.  j  r 

The  community  and  resuitin^^  fftxih;  of  the  modci 
The  George  Washington  Carver  Comprehensive  High  School  is  an  integral  part  of 

or  Vtrn'ntn"TK'''  ""^-^^f  ^^'T.  ^^T^'  ""^''"^  ^'^^J*^^^'  '^'^^^^  ^^e  southern  part 
or  Atlanta,  1  he  project  is  a  federa)  housing  community  made  up  of  990  units  with  a 
current  population  of  .Wl  residents.  The  community  has  beeindentified  fs  one  of 
tl  e  most  economically  deprived  m  Atlanta,  with  a  median  income  for  all  families  of 
a!s  a  whde "  of  for  the  metro  Atlanta  community 

As  a  result  of  the  soc-ioHKronomic  circumstances,  the  residents  of  this  area  experi- 
porjlexn^^^^  ""^       "  ^"^'^  ^^^^'^  "'"^  "^""^^  adverse 'and 

The  majority  of  Carver  s  studenUs  reside  in  the  aforementioned  area.  The  school 
nlso  leaMvcs  .studenf.s  from  a  multip  icity  of  Atlanta's  .chool  zones  because  of  the 
w  de  variety  of  educational  opportunities  ofiered  here.  Considering  that  the  major^ 
ity  o(  our  student  population  comes  from  this  bnckground,  we  are  forced  to  provide 
a  sound  program  with  welWeveloped  goals  and  objectives.  As  our  major  goals  we 
mu.st  provide  a  program  focusing  upon  giving  young  people  a  realistic  and  meaning- 
ful '■diicational  experience.  More  importantly,  the  environment  provides  a  carrv- 
wo7k^^  ^^'^       students  and  graduates  from  an  academic  setting  into  the  world  bf 

The  rtfnct'pt  t>f  thv  student  htxly 

The  Carver  student  has  a  maturitv  unique  for  an  adole.scent.  This  is  shown  in  the 
IISm^^^^^^  m'*"^  l^^'*'-^'  present  and  future  employees.  Students 

understand  the  working  of  the  Carver  system  and  on  the  whole  cooperate  and 
K'rform  exceptionally  well  toward  personal  and  educational  achievemenLThe  only 
unfortunate  asr>ect  in  the  make-up  of  our  student  b<xiy  is  that  a  small  minority  do 
not  realize  how  lortuna  e  they  really  are  and  do  not  fullv  take  advantage  of  the 
comprehensive  opportunities  afforded  here, 

Pn  hhrns  Kind  snlutintifi  provided  by  thv  Carver  mtHiei 

■  ^o.^i^*  in  America  took  a  nosedive,  as  evidenced  bv  the  decline 

in  .SAT  score:s  on  a  national  basis.  During  the  IfmOs,  we  must  work  toward  the  goal 
of  domg  a  better  job  of  educating."'  A  re-emphasis  on  discipline,  competence  and 
values  must  be  our  concern,  along  with  an  attiluriinal  change  in  our  feelings  toward 
public  tHJucation.  By  every  yardstick,  improvement  must  be  made  in  both  teaching 
and  learning^  One  of  the  major  problems  that  educators  had  to  confront  in  the 
l.h()s  wiis  the  failure  to  provide  student*;  with  survival  skills  for  contemporary 
society.  1  he  comprehensive  approach,  iis  illustrated  by  the  Carver  model,  gets  to  the 
root  ol  this  problem  and  faces  it  head-on. 

Since  the  urban  school  plays  a  very  special  role  in  the  American  way  of  life  it 
must  do  more  than  fulfill  its  traditionaf  role  of  merely  teaching  academic  subject 
matter  In  this  respect,  Carv'er  is  on  the  right  track.  It  is  providing  both  a  strong 
general  and  college  preparatory  program,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  vocational 
program  in  , some  twenty  trade  areas,  to  fit  the  need  of  each  individual  in  the 
environment.  ^ 

The  Carver  model 

In  an  effort  to  summarize  what  the  G.  W,  Carver  CMnipreheasive  High  School  is 
doing  to  reverse  tht?  'nosedive"  in  urban  education  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
picture  of  what  is  happening  here.  ^      b      «  uni.i 

Carvers  success  has  arrived  from  a  unity  of  eiforL^  between  and  among  Carver 
and  the  many  businesses,  industries,  governing  bodies,  agencies,  and  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  the  larger  community.  These  representatives  come  not  as  visi- 
tors, but  as  a  part  of  the  school,  to  increase  the  mutual  access  of  students  and 
businessc-s  and  to  extend  the  learning  experiences  of  Carver  students  into  the  real 
world,  b^iosequently,  different  social  and  governmental  agencies  were  invited  to 
take  up  quarters  on  the  campus. 
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August  6,  1976,  saw  the  organization  and  first  meeting  of  the  Interagency  Council 
at  Carver,  comprised  of  representatives  from  various  agencies,  churches,  companies, 
and  volunteer  groups,  along  with  some  of  Atlanta's  most  influential  and  productive 
community  leaders.  The  Interagency  Council  represents  a  coalition  of  the  Public 
Schools,  Private  Enterprise,  Higher  Education,  and  Governmental  Agencies  in 
which  these  "Big  Four*'  can  merge  their  separate  identities  and  become  a  coopera- 
tive model  of  interdisciplinary  learning  and  problem-solving. 

The  Council  convenes  in  a  working  luncheon  setting  on  the  Carver  campus  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  Interagency  Council— with  its  numerical  sub 
and  ad  hoc  committees-is  the  "hub"-the  "dynamo  fcr  the  ever-spinal  succession 
of  progra.Tis  and  activities  designed  to  promote  its  goals,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  emphasizing  of  the  interrelationship  and  mutual  responsibility  which  exists 
between  and  among  the  School  Community,  Businesses,  Agencies,  Civic,  and  bocial 
Organizations  and  Institutions.  . 

The  creating  of  learning  experiences  which  make  the  skills  of  communication 
vital  and  functional.  .  ^.     _         ,     . ,    .  , 

The  instilling  (withing  the  students)  of  an  appreciation  for,  and  pride  in,  work 

^  The°pn)vision  of  field  experience  for  varied  occupations  and  careers  available;  and 
the  continuous  emphasizing  of  the  necessity  for  adequate  academic  preparation,  and 
personal  qualities  such  as  self-discipline,  perseverance,  and  initiative. 
Examples  of  specific  programs  which  enhance  the  effect  Carver  has  on  its  stu- 

^^1  ^hcTwork-study  internship  program  provides  for  on-the-job  training  at  some  of 
the  largest  companies  in  Atlanta.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure,  many  of  the  interns, 
upon  graduation,  receive  permanent  positions  with  these  companies.  Thus,  the  way 
is  paved  for  these  students  to  become  functioning  contributors  to  society. 

2  Propinquity,  an  alternative  approach  to  learning,  has  an  interdisciplinary  team 
of  teachers,  a  counseling  staff,  and  social  service  needs  staff.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing academic  learning  experiences  the  program  addresses  other  student  needs  relat- 
ed to  problems  which  might  prevent  regular  school  attendance  or  cause  school- 
leaving  or  disruptive  behavior.  In  this  program,  also,  one  of  the  strongest  assete  is, 
perhaps,  the  encouragement  and  support  given  each  student  in  creating  a  ixwitive 
self-irmige,  sponsoring  opportunities  for  friendships  with  worthy  adults,  and  develop- 
ing qualities  of  leadership,  as  students  participate  in  community  action  and  in 
various  social  agencies.  ,    •  ^  i_- 

3  llie  Explorer  Club,  a  downward  extension  of  the  work-study  internship  pro- 
.Tain,  gives  a  tenth  grade  student  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  business  commu- 
nity as  both  a  social  setting  and  an  occupational  network.  On-site  tours,  cla^room 
visits,  and  seminars  by  host  business  are  conducted  throughout  the  year  for  liJylor- 
er  Club  members.  This  is  the  exploratory  stage;  however,  by  grades  11  and  IZ, 
students  who  have  survived  intensive  scrutiny,  have  persevered,  and  are  mdustnous 
and  disciplined,  can  begin  to  "earn  as  they  learn."  .  .    ^    ^  n 

This  growing  network  of  programs  has  had  a  great  impact  on  students  at  Carver 
and  on  the  school  itself.  The  key  word  in  these  efforts  has  been,  and  is,  motivation— 
the  drive  or  active  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  want  to  learn;  to  see  the 
value  of  what  we  impart  and  to  develop  to  the  maximum,  his  ability  to  be  a  literate 
and  worth-while  part  of  society. 

APPENDIX 

Following  here  is  some  substantive  data  that  aims  to  give  an  overview  of  some  of 
the  outcomes  reached  as  a  result  of  applying  the  Carver  model-comprehensive 
approach  at  the  G.  W.  Carver  Comprehensive  High  School.  z.        r  *u 

1  i4ffendance.— On-the-whole,  Carver  had  the  lowest  attendance  rate  of  any  of  the 
22  Atlanta  high  schools.  Since  1976,  we  have  come  from  an  attendance  percentage 
rate  of  70  percent  to  a  range  between  80  and  85  percent.  .  v  t 

2.  Suspensions.- During  the  tenure  of  the  present  admmistration,  there  have  been 
nonsuspensions  for  disciplinary  or  other  reasons.  (August,  1976)  Pnor  to  this  time, 
20  percent  of  the  carver  student  body  was  thrust  into  the  streets  on  a  weekly  basis 
because  of  significant  behavioral  difficulties  at  school.  .  ,    „aa   x  _i    ^  * 

S.  Enrollment-EnroWment  has  increased  from  approximately  700  students  to 
1,363  since  August,  1976.  Average  enrollment  for  an  entire  year  has  been  1,^UU,  with 
the  least  being  1,000  at  any  time  since  August.  1976. .  ^         ^      ^,  , 

A  Dropout  rate.— The  tenth  grade  year  has  been  identified  as  the  drop  out  year. 
Through  programs  providing  motivation,  and  stimulating  interest  in  school,  we  have 
been  able  to  stabilize  our  sophomore  class  enrollment  each  year  at  around  olU,  with 
some  90  percent  of  those  returning  for  the  11th  grade  or  junior  year. 
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.5.  -7o6  placement  -Through  the  Work  Internship  Program,  Vocational  Office 
stuS;orfH'"f  '^u'  Diversified  Cooperative  ij-raining  Program  Lme  S 
?Siring'fu^^^et'i^aZfc  sLTy"*""'  '"''"^  '°  ^^ose  positions 

ee*^.ronC"oT,rf  ""•""''l^^       '^'^T^'  P^''*  promotion  for  any  employ- 

,«  en^rv  u  'f^ees tarchitectura  nrms  in  the  city.  Students  have  been  able  lo 
by-pass  entrj-level  positions,  especially  in  the  blue  collar  fields,  bv  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  thev  received  these  basic  skill.-^  v/hile  in  high  school. 

J>_Collef;epla,rnwnl.-Vrom  20  to  25  percent  of  our  graduates  go  on  to  institutions 
%r  t^-'JZZ'l  ;J""'."^  ^'""r^  and  '""^-.vear  colleges.  Some  10  percen  ~ 
or  advanced  technical  training,  both  at  technical  schools  and  through  on  the  iob 

ics  lint •"n''r"Vr^"^  '^''''"r-  ^^'^^"^'^  emplunsis  upon  a  -adem 

n.;.  l'^  ■        vocational  program,  20  percent  of  our  students  are  able  to 

re>.^eive  beUer  paying  and  more  adv;anced  positions  in  all  phases  of  working  society 
<:<.m,.-H;,„ivmro/,...(i. -Through  the  Interagency  Council,  there  are  47  commu- 
schL!l!''Tr'        "'•(-'"r-./ations  involved  in  giving  support  to  our  .students  an.i  our 
ect^r.   ?well''!;r',hV'/'''r''"'  •'  '^"^  P"^^>'^^  ''"d  business 

'^'■>'    -      ^^at  lendthl^^t^t^ie 

STATKMK.NT  OF  NOKRIS  L.  HOCANS.  PRINCJPAl.  GVORV.V 
UAsmN(;TO.\  (  ARVKH  CO.MI'KKHKNSIVK  UI(;H  SCHOOL,  AT- 
I'ANTA,  (lA. 

Dr.  Ho(;an.s.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  say  it  is  a  delight  to  be  here  from  the  wonderful  citv  of 
Atlanta.  Cra.  Yesterday  we  had  snow  and  today  the  sun  is  shining 
It  IS  just  delightful  to  see  some  ninre  snow  in  Wa.^^hington  DC 

I  represent  the  Atlanta  public  scl.,ols  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
school  atstricts  in  the  Southeastern  United  Stales  with  a  popula- 
lon  of  some  'lO.OOO  students  and  with  some  95  percent  minorities  o^" 
that  population. 

More  specifically,  ]  am  the  principal  of  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Comprehensive  High  School  which  is  a  school  that  is  lo- 
cated in  a  predominately  public  housing  project  serving  some  !)00 
single  family  dwelling  units  headed  90  percent  by  females  and  one 
parent  families  with  an  average  income  of  less  than  $S  500  a  year 
and  an  average  family  size  of  seven  to  one. 

Some  3  years  ago  I  was  appointed  administrator  of  this  compre- 
hensive nigh  school.  I  would  like  to  pause  here  and  say  according 
to  dames  B.  Conant,  a  comprehensive  high  school  is  one  that  offers 
an  umbrella  approach  to  the  growth  and  development  of  all  stu- 
dents and  not  necessarily  lending  itself  to  the  academics  but  the 
academics,  the  vocational,  technical,  and  general  education. 
AuJ^^r  lT  iq^7fi^  ^"fnipted  to  do  in  a  5-year  plan  at  Carver  since 
August  13,  1976,  IS  to  develop  that  model  working  in  conjunction 
"^•lu  Tu"""!'^  State  University  where  I  serve  as  a  professor  and  also 
.u  with  Atlanta  public  schools.  We 

call  that  the  Big  Three. 

In  addition  to  those  two  higher  education  institutions  and  the 
public  schools  we  saw  the  need  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  work- 
ing with  all  of  the  agencies  and  businesses  in  this  community 

^very  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  we  have  some  40  businesses 
and  companies  on  the  campus  in  what  we  call  an  interagency 
council  which  IS  a  luncheon  working  meeting  addressing  the  many 
problems  that  we  are  faced  with  in  public  education,  that  is  the 
health  problems,  the  education  problems,  the  social  needs,  the 
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personal  needs,  and  most  of  all  trying  to  meet  those  front  end 
needs  of  those  young  people  coming  out  of  primarily  a  public 

^°We"have°some  1,375  students  presently  matriculating  at  Carver. 
Of  those  students  some  50  percent  come  from  all  sectors  of  the  city 
by  public  transportation  and  come  in  that  environment  for  some  b 
hours  a  day  from  8  a.m.  to  roughly  3:30  p.m.  and  take  part  in  the 
total  program  of  the  academics,  vocational,  technical,  and  general 
as  well  as  the  athletics  and  the  other  recreational  activities. 

We  have  presently  some  350  11th  and  12th  graders  in  what  we 
call  an  executive  internship  program.  We  tried  to  do  some  innova- 
tions as  the  young  lady  was  speaking  of.  We  have  tried  to  develop 
an  innovative  program  that  would  lend  itself  to  the  total  city  and 
not  just  Carver  Homes  which  is  a  school  that  is  located  across  the 
tracks  and  I  mean  across  the  tracks.  You  either  go  under  the 
tracks  or  over  the  tracks  in  order  to  get  there. 

It  is  the  largest  campus  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  bS-acre 
campus.  It  has  eight  buildings.  I  am  not  overstaffed.  I  do  have 
administrative  assistants  along  with  25  people  on  loan  from  the 
various  agencies.  ,  .        ,  ^.     ,  .  , 

We  are  fortunate  because  of  our  working  relationship  that  we 
have  persons  from  economic  opportunity  on  loan  full  tune.  We 
have  persons  from  the  companies  and  the  industries  on  loan  as 
well  as  from  the  health  facilities  on  loan.  . 

We  have  a  terrific  sex  education  program  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  largest  hospital  in  the  city  of  Atlante,  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital.  That  program  is  a  weekly  program  sponsored  by  the 
hospital  on  campus  onsite  working  with  young  expected  mothers 
and  working  with  hyperactive  young  people,  trying  to  give  them 
some  front-end  knowledge  about  this  whole  notion  of  sex  education. 

More  specifically  we  inherited  a  school  that  had  the  highest 
dropout  rate  and  had  the  lowest  achievement  rate  and  had  the 
woree  morale  in  the  city.  The  board  of  education  had  it  on  the 
drawing  board  to  close  this  school  in  1976. 

We  entered  the  school  with  700  students.  In  3  yeare  the  enroll- 
ment has  doubled.  The  attitude  of  the  student  body  has  changed. 
The  attitude  of  the  community  has  changed  and  not  because  we 
manage  a  Gestepo-type  organization  but  we  try  to  put  some  hu- 
manistic approach  into  working  with  your  faculty  and  our  st^t 
and  with  our  student  population  as  well  as  with  the  support  stail. 

We  have  an  open  door  policy.  We  try  to  make  learning  fun  in  the 
environment.  We  have  some  policies  that  may  or  may  not  be  so 
attractive  in  other  schools.  We  have  a  very  strong  discipline  policy. 
We  do  not  suspend  any  students.  We  have  not  suspended  a  student 
in  an  urban  high  school  in  the  3  years  I  have  been  administrator. 

This  may  sound  astounding.  We  spend  a  lot  of  tinie  counseling 
with  students.  We  have  the  clergy  involved,  the  Interdenomination 
Theological  Seminary  as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  bemmary  in- 
volved with  our  students.  We  have  the  Southside  Comprehensive 
Health  Center  which  is  a  center  that  is  sponsored  by  the  city  and 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  county  health  center  in- 
volved with  counseling.  „„u„„ 
We  have  parent  volunteer  counselors  as  well  as  our  counseling 
staff  and  social  service  staff  sponsored  by  one  of  the  local  agencies. 
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We  find  with  this  added  help  and  with  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  in  the  Carver  environment  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
stable  enrollment  and  maintain  a  good  atmosphere  in  the 
environment. 

We  try  to  make  the  workload  as  conducive  as  possible  for  teach- 
ers and  most  of  all  we  encourage  professional  growth  with  our 
staff. 

As  a  result  we  have  had  little  or  no  attrition  in  terms  of  our  staff 
in  3  years.  We  do  have  some  staff  members  that  have  been  onboard 
since  the  school  s  existence.  I  have  three  staff  members  that  came 
onboard  in  1948  when  they  opened  the  doors  of  the  school. 

This  school  was  designed  for  expectant  mothers  in  1948.  A  young 
lady  could  not  enter  a  high  school  expecting  a  child.  There  was 
only  one  school  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  that  did  and  this  was  Carver. 
That  IS  where  all  the  kids  went  that  were  considered  nonachievers 
and  had  problems. 

That  has  been  an  image  that  we  have  tried  to  clean  up  in  3 
years.  It  has  been  an  up-hill  climb  trying  to  clean  up  that  kind  of 
image  and  provide  the  necessary  growth  and  development  for 
young  people  in  that  particular  section  of  the  city. 

We  have  several  alternative  programs  at  the  school  in  addition 
to  the  programs  I  have  mentioned.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the 
term^  Project  Propinquity."  It  is  a  coining  of  a  word,  the  '^near- 
ness or  the  closeness."  Through  that  project  alone  we  have  some 
20  persons  from  social  service  agencies  on  loan  throughout  the  city. 
These  are  staff  persons,  Boy  Scouts,  Economic  Opportunity,  United 
>yay,  et  cetera,  that  provide,  additional  services  as  well  as  the  full- 
time  staff  members  working  with  these  students  that  have  been 
turned  off  with  school  and  turned  off  with  home  and  turned  off 
with  church  and  the  community. 

We  have  worked  with  these  young  people  and  have  had  better 
than  an  80-percent  turnaround  in  terms  of  getting  them  back  into 
the  mainstream  and  doing  some  positive  things  as  well  as  some 
incentive  work  programs. 

We  have  the  work  internship  program  at  the  school.  We  have 
made  a  concession  with  some  of  the  industries  and  businesses  to 
bring  our  students  in  at  an  entry  level  work  experience.  They  go  to 
school  half  a  day  and  they  work  half  a  day. 

The  whole  process  is  earning  as  you  are  learning.  The  kid  cannot 
go  to  work  and  not  go  to  school.  He  cannot  come  to  school  and  not 
go  to  work.  As  a  result  we  have  changed  some  behavior  on  Friday 
evenings  instead  of  Johnny  walking  down  the  hall  with  a  frown 
but  he  IS  walking  down  the  hall  with  a  jingle  in  his  pocket  and  he 
has  a  smile  on  his  face. 

That  has  changed  some  behaviors.  That  has  changed  some 
images  with  respect  to  young  people  participating  in  our  program. 
It  IS  not  a  hand-me-down-type  program.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
hand  me  down.  All  we  are  asking  for  in  terms  of  this  total  program 
IS  to  better  sell  this  kind  of  concept  with  the  help  of  the  universi- 
ties and  with  the  help  of  the  agencies  and  most  of  all  to  replicate 
this  kind  of  program  throughout  Metropolitan  Atlanta  because  we 
have  too  many  high  school  students  completing  high  school  and 
moving  out  into  the  world  of  work  having  no  coping  skills  and  no 
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markable  salable  skills  and  cannot  get  a  job  but  does  not  want  to 
do  manual  labor. 

It  is  our  job  as  educators  and  administrators  and  as  providers  to 
do  our  utmost  on  the  front  end  to  prepare  these  young  people  for 
the  world  of  work  and  get  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  on  the  tax 
rolls  and  get  them  off  the  street  into  jobs  that  are  meaningful  and 
productive. 

Through  our  program  we  have  attempted  to  do  this  with  another 
component  which  we  call  our  explorer  program.  In  Carver,  all  10th 
graders  and  we  have  some  i^fjO  10th  graders,  every  Tuesday  they 
visit  10  of  the  largest  companies  and  businesses  in  metropolitan 
Atlanta.  Just  the  busing  alone  for  this  program  which  is  for  9 
months  costs  us  better  than  $8,000  at  no  cost  to  the  board  of 
education  but  at  the  blessings  of  the  companies  and  some  of  the 
larger  companies  in  this  city  detail  staff  members  for  some  3  hours 
(*verv  Tuesday  to  work  with  these  young  people,  giving  them  some 
front  end  kinds  of  expectations  in  terms  of  what  the  world  of  work 
is  about  and  vvhat  they  ought  to  be  about  in  terms  of  setting  their 

career  goals.  •         r  d 

As  a  resuli  of  this  program  alone,  under  the  auspices  ot  boy 
Scouts  of  America  with  a  full-time  Scout  executive  on  campus 
assisting  us  with  this  program,  this  graduating  class  of  197i)--80  will 
be  the  first  graduating  class  in  my  8  years  thai  have  their  heads 
somewhat  screwed  on  right  because  thoy  went  through  this  pro- 
gram and  they  have  set  their  goals  and  know  where  they  are  going. 

I  talked  with  my  senior  counselor  just  before  leaving  yesterday. 
Every  one  ol"  our  seniors  know  whether  they  are  going  to  college  or 
into  work  or  whether  they  are  going  to  increase  their  skills  m  the 
technical  schools  or  the  junior  colleges  or  move  out  and  sot  up 
housekeeping.  They  are  more  in  tune  with  what  they  are  about 
than  thev  were  'A  years  ago.  ^       ,  .    n  , 

This  program  enables  the  10th  grader  to  move  mto  his  11th  ana 
12th  grade  vear  in  the  Carver  environment  and  say  I  am  going  to 
perfect  some  marketable  salable  skills  in  cosmetology,  in  green- 
house management,  in  automotive  mechanics,  brick  masonry,  and 
we  do  believe  in  title  IX.  We  have  girls  in  these  classes  also. 

We  have  some  HI  vocational  and  technical  offerings  in  this  envi- 
ronment. Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  explore  some  nine  of 
these  vocational  and  technical  offerings  before  completing  his  10th 
grade  year  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  perfect 
some  skills  in. 

With  the  many  alternative  programs  as  well  as  our  total  pro- 
gram we  offer  a  variety  of  offerings  for  a  student  who  chooses  to 
matriculate  in  the  Carver  environment. 

I  find  the  time  to  counsel  with  every  student  coming  in  and  that 
is  a  lot  of  time.  We  say  on  the  front  end  it  is  a  privilege  to  go  to 
thi^  school  and  you  should  feel  good  about  it  and  walk  tall  and  act 
tall  and  most  of  all  you  should  think  tall  about  what  it  is  you  are 

about.  ,  .    .1  .  • 

We  tell  them  we  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  m  this  environrnent 

to  provide  you  with  the  necessary  skills  where  you  can  move  into 

the  world  of  work.  . 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  our  attendance  is  up.  Uur 

suspension  rate  is  nonexistent.  Our  enrollment  is  up.  Our  drop  out 
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rate  is  down  and  I  mean  down  to  virtually  zero.  Our  job  placement 
rate  is  up.  Our  college  placement  is  up.  Our  SAT  scores  are  up. 
Our  community  environment  is  the  best  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  in 
terms  of  public  education. 

We  feel  good  about  it.  If  I  had  one  wish  to  leave  with  the 
committee  it  would  be  we  take  a  look  at  the  whole  notion  of 
comprehensive  education. 

The  ciUr  of  Atlanta  has  five  comprehensive  high  schools.  The 
State  of  Georgia  has  120.  In  the  outlying  counties  there  are  ultra- 
modern schools.  In  the  city  we  have  had  to  make  shifts  and  do 
some  things  with  and  without  the  modern  equipment. 

If  I  had  to  leave  a  wish  with  this  committee  it  would  be  we  take 
a  no  nonsense  look  at  the  whole  notion  of  comprehensive  education 
as  it  relates  to  the  metropolitan  urban  cities  and  see  if  in  fact  we 
can  look  at  a  model  that  is  working. 

We  feel  good  about  our  model.  Yesterday  we  had  three  visitors 
from  the  Denmark  school  system  in  our  environment  looking  at 
our  program.  We  feel  it  has  some  answers  for  many  of  the  student 
unrest  problems  that  plague  us  in  our  cities  today. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
Dr.  Harrison? 

STATEMENT  OF  MILLARD  HARRISON,  SUPERINTENDENT,  MAR- 
ANACOOK  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  READFIELD 
MAINE 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  correct  the  record.  I  am  not  a  doctor. 

The  State  of  Maine  and  the  type  of  kids  it  has  are  not  any 
different  than  what  we  face  nationwide.  We  do  have  our  drug 
problems.  We  do  have  our  alcohol  problems.  We  have  teenage 
pregnancies.  We  have  indifferent  parents. 

I  hope  you  take  this  into  consideration  and  that  my  discussion 
with  you  is  not  misleading. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of  our 
community's  concerns  and  thoughts  on  the  topic  "Schools  th«:t 
Work/* 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
to  assist  four  school  committees  and  community  members  from 
those  communities  to  develop  a  new  school  based  upon  a  communi- 
ty concept.  My  remarks  will  attempt  tx)  summarize  the  corner- 
stones of  this  concept. 

I  emphasize  this  point  that  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  today 
if  we  did  not  have  a  little  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Before  I  share  this  accomplishment,  the  Maranacook  Community 
School,  I  do  want  you  to  know  of  three  major  steps  which  assisted 
us  which  were  the  direct  result  of  receiving  two  Federal  grants  anu 
participating  in  a  third  Federal  grant.  As  there  is  no  money  at  the 
state  or  local  level  to  carry  out  programs  implemented  by  these 
Federal  funds,  I  do  not  know  if  Maranacook  Community  School 
would  be  the  kind  of  school  it  is  today. 

The  first  grant  we  received  was  in  1974  for  a  staff  development 
grant  prior  to  our  opening  of  our  school  in  1976.  This  allowed  us  6 
weeks  in  the  summer  to  have  an  extensive  training  program  for 
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staff  members.  This  included  everything  from  an  outward  bound 
survival  type  of  thing  to  an  establishment  of  an  adviser-advisee 
s>;stem,  the  latter  of  which  I  will  expand  upon  later. 

The  second  grant  in  which  we  participated  was  a  management 
training  program  established  by  the  Department  of  Education  with 
Federal  funds.  This  program  allowed  us  to  train  team  leaders, 
coordinators,  principals  and  myself  in  a  systematic  process,  man- 
agement by  objectives,  to  implement  curriculum. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  I  believe  the  previous  speaker 
rt^ferred  to  it,  that  in  my  opinion  the  crying  need  to  further  train 
the  middle  management  personnel  in  techniques  of  managing 
change  is  still  one  of  our  most  pressing  needs. 

Most  curriculum  changes  fail  and  not  because  they  are  bad  ideas 
hut  because  the  ideas  are  poorly  managed  and  poorly  implemented. 

The  third  grant  which  we  received  two  years  ago  was  one  in  the 
field  of  experience  based  career  education;  again  a  very  critical 
part  of  our  school  and  its  programs  which  I  shall  expand  upon 
later. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  you  can  observe  that  in  our  three  grants  we 
did  have  a  systematic  approach;  to  train  staff;  to  train  mijddle 
management  personnel  and  lastly  by  this  training  we  were  in  a 
better  oosition  to  administer  a  program  for  students.  We  are  in- 
debted for  the  Federal  assistance  which  has  impacted  the  mission 
of  our  school  in  a  positive  direction. 

In  attempting  to  shed  some  light  on  the  theme  '^Schools  that 
Work''  I  have  divided  the  topic  as  it  relates  to  our  experience  into 
four  major  areas:  the  governance  of  education  at  the  local  level; 
the  internal  operating  structure  of  a  school;  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  school  and  programs  and  activities 
for  students. 

Governance  of  education  at  the  local  level:  It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  have  a  school  committee  that  has  fostered  community 
paiticipation;  allowed  some  risk  taking;  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  share  some  responsibilities. 

I  think  one  of  the  more  important  things  that  I  want  to  empha- 
size is  to  recognize  that  schools  have  limits  and  the  community 
represents  a  place  for  learning  and  a  clearly  defined  mission  of  the 
school  and  initiated  procedures  to  implement  that  mission. 

Attached  to  the  end  of  my  speech  is  our  school  mission  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  not  only  is  that  a  very 
integral  part  of  our  system  but  it  is  in  a  plaque  located  in  the  hall 
as  you  come  into  the  school.  It  is  ever  foremost  in  our  minds  as  to 
every  single  thing  that  we  do  in  the  deliberation  of  programs, 
budget,  the  employment  of  personnel  and  everything  else. 

I  think  that  is  where  many  schools  fail  because  they  really  have 
not  thought  through  clearly  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  school  committee  has  a  strong  interest  in  offering  a  broad 
curriculum  that  offers  students  numerous  choices. 

Indications  of  this  shared  governance  among  school  board  and 
community  include  involving  community  people  in  the  screening  of 
the  staff.  We  are  probably  the  only  school  in  Maine  with  such  a 
screening  policy.  No  faculty  member  at  our  school  is  employed 
without  community  people  sitting  in  on  a  screening  committee. 
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It  involves  community  people  in  the  curriculum  studies.  No  cur- 
riculum is  built  in  our  school  without  community  people  sitting 
with  steff  determining  and  assisting  with  them  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  that  curriculum. 

This  approach  has  several  spinoffs.  It  lets  the  prospective  teacher 
know  that  the  members  of  the  community  are  partners.  It  provides 
the  direct  feedback  to  administrators  on  teacher  candidates;  it 
conveys  to  the  prospective  teacher  community  attitudes  about  edu- 
cation and  community  expectations  of  a  teacher  at  Maranacook. 

1  he  word  ''Maranacook'  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  ''gathering 
place. 

Community  people  form  a  Community  Education  Council  who 
are  resp)onsible  for  our  adult  education  program.  Community  Edu- 
cation Council  members  survey  the  communities  to  identify  what 
courses  should  be  offered;  interview  and  recommend  to  the  school 
committee  adult  education  teachers  for  employment;  establish  a 
budget  to  recommend  to  the  school  committee;  develop  policies  to 
recommend  to  the  school  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  defend  the  budget 
at  our  annual  meeting. 

Again  I  would  refer  you  to  the  end  of  the  speech  where  there  is  a 
sheet  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Community  Education 
Council. 

One  of  our  underlying  themes  is  that  there  is  always  more  work 
than  one  can  really  handle;  hence  the  need  for  assistance  from  the 
community.  I  can  state  unequivocally  that  our  adult  education 
program  would  be  in  an  embryonic  state  if  the  development  of  that 
program  was  left  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school 
committee.  • 

Presently  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  model  throughout  the  State  of 
Maine  in  how  a  community  education  program  can  be  responsive 
to  its  constituents  and  how  community  people  can  readily  assume 
the  responsibilities  for  developing  its  program. 

It  surprised  all  of  our  expectations  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  that  participate  in  our  programs  and  all  of  this  was  done  by 
a  committee  that  truly  operates  and  develops  the  program. 

Our  school  committee  believes  in  the  mission  of  the  school  and 
expects  the  staff  to  carry  out  that  mission.  The  mission  is  a  living 
mission  and  not  something  adopted  and  forgotten. 

Our  mission  statement  is  attached  to  every  teacher  contract  to 
emphasize  the  school's  role  in  preparing  students  to  realize  their 
potential. 

The  riecond  part  is  the  internal  structure  of  the  school.  Two 
factors  stand  out.  One  is  our  school  decentralizes  authority.  There 
is  a  management  team  comprised  of  nine  people  including  the 
principal.  This  team  is  responsible  for  the  development  and  the 
implementation  of  management  plans  for  the  school. 

Our  principal  last  year  left  us  and  went  to  Kuwait.  A  lot  of 
people  thought  we  were  going  to  be  in  for  a  horrendous  time.  I  said 
this  is  a  good  test  of  our  theory  as  to  whether  a  management  team 
can  really  govern  the  school  in  lieu  of  a  principal  and  we  really 
had  a  very  successful  year.  He  did  return  after  1  year  in  Kuwait 

The  school  is  committed  to  our  adviser-advisee  structure  which  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  our  school.  This  is  not  new  in  schools  but  I 
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believe  we  mako  a  coniniitment  to  an  extended  personalized  in- 
volvement with  our  students. 

Our  ?5chool  is  organized  with  approximately  14  students  to  each 
staff  member  including  our  secretaries  and  other  nonprofessional 
personntM  who  also  have  advisees.  We  also  see  this  structure  as  one 
that  i^ommits  our  personnel  to  more  than  just  a  job  description. 
SubseqUentlv  we  have  a  very  caring  faculty  and  staff. 

General  ^oals  of  the  adviser-advisee  structure  are  to  increase 
staff  avvareness  and  understanding  of  students  and  their  needs;  to 
perceive  students'  potential  needs  and  take  appropriate  action;  to 
assist  s^^udents  in  developing  an  awareness  and  better  understand- 
ing of  J5elf  and  to  encourage  a  positive  self  image,  much  of  what 
Mr.  Hogans  spoke  about  earlier. 

Also  to  assist  the  students  in  developing  an  awareness  and  better 
understanding  c;f  others;  to  assist  students  in  developing  their  pro- 
gram af  study  to  meet  their  needs,  interests  and  career  goals  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  communication  among  ihe  family,  ad- 
viser. i\Ud  student  regarding  the  student's  school  life. 

Another  factor  which  impacts  the  adviser-advisee  structure  is  tlie 
requirefnent  for  all  advisers  to  make  home  visits.  We  know  our 
families.  Thai  faculty  member  knows  the  kids  in  that  family,  the 
mother  and  lather  or  whether  there  has  been  a  divorce  or  a  separa- 
tion or  an  alcohol  problem.  We  have  a  pretty  good  understanding 
in  ternVs  of  when  that  child  walks  through  the  door  in  the  morn- 
ing, tlif^  tvpe  of  situation  he  or  she  comes  from. 

hi  addition  advisers  and  advisees  plan  activities  together 
throughout  the  year  which  covers  such  things  for  example  as 
having  breakfast  together  to  a  trip  for  campus  or  career  explora- 
tion a.s  well      closely  monitoring  academic  performance. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  emphasize  that  the  link  to  the  school 
for  the  parent  is  directly  to  the  teacher,  to  the  adviser  and  not  the 
principal  or  the  guidance  director  and  not  the  superintendent  of 
schools?  but  to  the  adviser.  All  problems  that  emanate  from  the 
school  are  channeled  through  the  adviser-advisee  system.  That  ex- 
tensiori  of  the  teacher  beyond  just  teaching  gets  the  teacher  into  a 
broade^  understanding  as  to  that  total  responsibility  that  they 
carry. 

The  other  factor  that  we  have  is  guidance  and  the  counseling 
staff  are  responsible  for  administering  the  adviser-advisee  system. 

The  adviser  group  remains  intact  throughout  the  student's  school 
experjfc^nce  rendering  it  at  the  seventh  grade  level  through  to  grad- 
uation- We  are  a  grade  7  to  12  school  There  is  exhibited  through- 
out out*  school  a  very  close  relationship  between  student,  faculty 
and  stuff.  Also  by  structuring  our  school  in  this  manner  our  guid- 
ance personnel  is  free  to  concentrate  on  those  needy  situations  that 
take  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  for  followthrough. 

The  third  area  is  partnership  between  the  community  and  the 
school.  In  our  mission  statement  article  4  states  *'to  build  bonds 
between  the  school  and  community  which  emphasize  responsibility, 
cooperation,  mutual  understanding  and  commitment." 

I  enumerated  earlier  many  aspects  of  this  partnership  in  the 
section  in  which  I  discussed  under  governance  of  education  at  the 
local  level.  In  this  section  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  importance  of  that 
partnmhip  in  the  screening  and  selection  of  staff;  the  community 
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education  council;  the  adviser-advisee  structure  which  entails  home 
visits  and  the  building  of  curriculum  together  and  another  example 
of  being  our  comprehensive  health  curriculum  in  which  the  com- 
munity has  played  an  integral  role. 

Also  in  our  experience  based  career  education  program  of  com- 
munity based  learning  where  a  number  of  our  students  are  enter- 
ing into  learning  situations  outside  the  core  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  these  linkages  to  the  community  we  have  commu- 
nity members  who  serve  as  debate  coaches,  basketball  coaches  and 
previously  as  softball  coaches.  I  have  one  person  with  me  who  is  a 
secretary  who  is  also  a  swing  coach  with  us  this  year. 

As  mentioned  in  our  policy  to  become  a  community  school  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  reduce  barriers.  There  is  easy  access  to 
our  building.  Anyone  can  use  it  and  the  use  of  its  facilities. 

Another  dimension  of  our  partnership  was  to  build  a  community 
park  complex  providing  community  recreation  areas.  We  have  a 
site  that  has  270  acies  of  land.  We  have  produced  a  number  of 
recreational  faciht^es  that  the  communities  did  not  have  before 

The  final  topic  which  is  programs  and  activities  for  students  is 
our  most  important  topic.  Our  responsibilities  rest  with  serving 
students.  We  have  a  very  solid  academic  program.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  time  my  emphasis  will  focus  on  two  areas,  the  cocurricular 
program  and  the  experience  based  career  education  program. 

Our  school  offers  a  wide  variety  of  cocurricular  opportunities 
which  include  drama  and  the  traditional  sports  as  well  as  nontradi- 
tional  sports  as  well  as  nontraditional  sports  such  as  skiing,  swim- 
ming and  gymnastics. 

^  What  is  unique  about  our  cocurricular  program  is  that  we  have  a 
no  cut  policy.  Students  who  want  to  participate  remain  on  our 
teams  irregardless  of  their  skill  level.  Approximately  60  to  70 
percent  of  our  students  engage  in  some  type  of  cocurricular  activ- 
ity. We  also  have  an  intramural  program  at  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  level. 

I  might  add  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  our  school  gets 
over  at  2:35  p.m.  there  are  more  kids  that  stay  in  the  building  than 
leave  the  building  to  go  home. 

One  thing  does  concern  me  and  I  attended  the  meeting  yesterday 
to  hear  that  part  of  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  successes  is  that  we 
do  run  late  buses  at  5:15  p.m.  I  am  not  sure  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
that  transportation  how  much  longer  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
afford  that.  I  do  think  that  is  something  that  perhaps  some  assist- 
ance somewhere  along  the  line  needs  to  be  looked  at. 

I  am  sure  if  we  did  not  run  late  buses  we  would  not  have  the 
participation  since  we  do  have  some  students  who  live  as  far  away 
as  about  16  to  17  miles  away  from  our  school. 

In  our  academic  prwram  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
emphasizing  one  area.  In  addition  to  offering  our  students  a  work 
experience  program,  a  cooperative  education  program,  an  excellent 
wood  harvesting  program,  we  also  provide  as  a  result  of  Federal 
funding  an  experience  based  career  education  program  which  is 
what  we  call  community-based  learning. 

One  of  the  fundamental  realities  which  educators  must  acknowl- 
edge  w  that  schools  have  limits.  In  order  to  meet  the  various 
mdividual  needs  for  programs  beyond  the  resources  of  the  school 
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the  community  becomes  a  logical  extension  of  the  school  learning 
experience. 

It  is  this  concept  which  is  articulated  through  the  program  of 
experience  based  career  education.  EBCE  is  a  program  for  all 
students.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  unmotivated,  vocational,  or  aver- 
age student.  It  serves  a  very  good  source  for  the  academically 
talented  and  gifted  as  well  as  being  an  extension  of  vocational 
programs. 

The  community-based  learning  concept  takes  us  away  froni  the 
brick-and-mortar  philosophy  which  in  my  opinion  has  historically 
kept  education  too  institutionalized.  This  break  from  the  brick-and- 
mortar  philosophy  is  perhaps  most  timely  as  we  face  the  astro- 
nomical costs  of  heating  our  buildings  and  transporting  our  stu- 
dents  in  traditional  vocational  education  programs. 

We  are  served  by  a  region  and  that  school  is  approximately  15 
miles  away  from  us.  In  our  rural  region  10  percent  of  our  EBCE 
sitos  are  within  3  miles  of  the  school  and  10  percent  are  within  6 
miles  of  the  school  and  20  percent  are  within  9  miles  of  the  school 
and  (>0  percent  of  the  sites  are  within  12  miles  of  the  school. 

I  believe  these  parameters  of  distance  reinforce  the  idea  that 
surrounding  us  in  a  relatively  close  proximity  exists  a  variety  of 
environments  to  locate  students  for  a  continuation  of  their  learn- 
ing. We  do  not  have  to  put  kids  on  the  road  and  consume  precious 
time  transporting  them  to  and  from  vocational  centers  for  hands- 
on  training. 

Goals  of  the  experience  based  career  education  program  are  to 
offer  an  alternative  education  program  for  students;  to  place  stu- 
nts  in  the  community  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  explore 
reers;  to  demonstrate  that  the  community  is  a  natural  and  logi- 
cal extension  of  any  secondary  school  program  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  mission  of  that  school  and  to  develop  life  skills  of  problem 
solving,  oral  and  written  communication,  decisionmaking,  and  time 
inana^emeni. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  look  at  experience  based  car'ier 
education  as  more  than  career  education.  We  should  look  at  it  as 
part  of  vocational  education  and  an  an  alternative  to  existing  and 
more  costly  programs. 

I  have  tried  in  a  very  short  time  to  highlight  some  ideas  and 
practices  that  make  our  school  work.  Statistical  evidence  can  also 
support  our  thesis. 

Our  dropout  rate  is  below  the  State  average  being  at  1.5  percent 
while  the  State  average  is  4.6  percent.  Our  1.5  percent  is  through 
age  17.  The  State's  statistic  is  up  to  17. 

Out  of  50  original  staff  members  who  went  through  our  commu- 
nity screening  process  only  2  members  were  terminated.  The  com- 
munity is  a  good  judge  of  potential  teachers. 

Our  vandalism  cost  in  our  school  over  ZV2  years  is  negligible.  I 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  say  if  we  spent  more  than  $2,000  over  a 
3V2  year  period  as  a  result  of  vandalism. 

From  observation  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  respect 
that  students  and  staff  have  for  each  other.  I  really  attribute  that 
to  the  adviser-advisee  system.  These  people  meet  every  single  day 
for  about  10  minutes.  They  have  a  variety  of  activities  designed 
and  developed  by  the  guidance  department. 
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I  think  we  have  a  very  strong  feeling.  You  do  not  see  students 
and  teachers  looking  upon  each  other  in  an  adverse  manner  There 
IS  a  very  nice  atmosphere. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  represent  our  four  communi- 
ties that  comprise  the  Maranacook  Community  School  as  you  delib- 
erate pending  legislation  that  effects  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  ^ 

Attached  to  this  is  a  part  the  committee  might  be  interested  in. 
There  is  the  mission  of  the  school.  There  is  the  community  educa- 
tion role  and  responsibilities.  I  will  not  read  it.  These  are  practic- 
ing documents.  These  are  not  just  documents  that  are  written  and 
forgotten. 

There  is  an  adviser-advisee  system  in  terms  of  the  goals  and 
responsibilities.  There  is  the  team  leader  role  and  responsibilities 
and  there  is  the  experience  based  career  education. 

Thank  you, 

[Attachments  to  Millard  Harrison's  statement  follow:] 

Manchester.  Mount  Vernon,  Readheld,  Wayne  Community  School  Dzstrict 
The  mission  of  the  school  is: 

•IkTu  ^  solid  curriculum  which  matches  community  and  school  resources 

with  the  ability,  interests,  desires,  and  skills  of  the  individual. 

2.  To  guide  the  students  to  responsible  decisions  about  who  they  are,  what  their 
skills  are,  what  their  options  are,  what  resources  they  can  use,  and  how  thev  can 
proceed  to  continue  their  education  and  to  be  employed. 

3.  To  develop  the  knowledge,  the  understanding,  and  the  skills  which  are  basic  to 
a  purposeful,  hapoy  life. 

4  To  build  bonds  between  the  school  and  the  community  which  emphasize  respon- 
sibility, cooperation,  mutual  understanding,  and  commitment 

5  10  demonstrate  the  value  of  th«  individual,  and  the  importance  of  living  in  and 
contnbuting  to  a  productive  community. 

December  1975. 

Position  description— team  leader 

1.  To  teach  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  administrative  team. 
/°  ^I^^S*"^^  development  of  curriculum  within  subject  area  of  expertise, 
and  to  establish  the  goals  and  objectives  for  each  course. 

3  To  work  as  a  te^  member  with  other  team  leaders  and  to  establish  and 
maintam  close  cooperation  among  curriculum  areas;  to  create  an  interdisciplinary 
program  where  appropriate. 

4.  To  build,  supervise  and  evaluate  planning  and  teaching  teams 

•  1  ^"^'■^c^  and  communicate  with  community  members  to  explain  protrrams.  to 
the  Kho^^^  community  in  courts,  and  to  foster  active  community  participation  in 

6.  To  be  responsible  for  budget  recommendations  of  team  needs 
7  To  develop  and  implement  with  team  leaders  and  team  members  a  policy  of 
student  assessment,  evaluation,  and  reporting  system. 

8.  To  work  with  the  guidance  team  and  team  members  to  develop  and  take  part  in 
a  guidance  system  of  advisers.  ^ 

9.  To  ensure  that  the  curriculum  program  and  team  members  meet  the  intent  of 
the  school  s  mission  statement  and  of  the  teaching  positions  notice 

(A  role  description  will  provide  a  detailed  description  of  team  leaders'  responsibil- 
ities, mcluding  their  relationsmp  with  the  administration,  with  teachers,  with  stu- 
dents and  with  school  programs.) 

Adviser-advisee  system 

The  adviser  system  is  the  link  to  ensure  communications  among  students,  staff 
and  family  concemmg  the  student's  school  life.  By  meeting  individually  and  in 
small  groups  each  adviser  will  be  aware  of  the  particular  needs  and  problems  of 
his/her  advisees.  The  adviser  can  then  take  appropriate  steps  to  make  school  a 

sS/at  iS^r ''"^  '^"""^  *^ 
General  Goals  of  the  Adviser-Advisee  System  are: 
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I   Incrcnst'  stall  awarciu'ss  ami  iiiuiorstandinK  of  tlu'  studi-iils  arui  lIuMr  nerds. 

•J  Pcrct'ivi- sludoiU's  ixnentiid  Kv-dn  ai  d  taktMippropi  iate  acuon, 

7  .\ssisl  sliulciirs  ii>  cl»'Nel(^piriK  an  uwartMioss  and  lu'tlrr  uiiderstaiidinK  o\  svll 
;,n..i  riu'iJUfaK*-' a  pi''-ii      -t'lt'-inia^itv  r  a 

•1   A  ssist  stiKlrr.t>  in  .i.-volupinK  an  awanmess  and  belter  uiuUMStaiulun:  >'t  oth^'rs. 

;■)  "Assist  MudiMits  HI  devolopwii:  their  [iro^rani  of  sivuiy  m<H't  thrir  ^t'od^^. 
u;H'r«  st.s.  iind  Career  i;»iiils.  j    ,    j  ♦ 

i\  Kstablisli  and  maintaii^  conniianiL'ation  ainonK  \\\v  Inanly.  .  v-r.  ami  suuieni 
ri'iianlin^,'  lhi»  >iiidi'ars  j^ciiool  UUv 

KlU'K  FArr  SlillKT 

1  (llxptTii-ncr  rvased  Tarcer  Kducation)  Is  an  altornaiiw  («dijral ional  pro- 

^;rani  Inr  Maranacook  (\MiHnuraty  School  and  is  opi-n  to  all  -ophonior.- >.  juniurs  iMui 

Thf  piiM'v  "  v  (  KIK'K  IS  to  j^et  the  students  ml,)  thr  conimuinlv  when-  tl.ey 
havr  an  oppurtufniv  explore  tlu-  ■.■:vvvi>  tlay  art-  inl  -n  sled  in  through  (.h.vorva- 
{>rn  and  participaJioi;  in  ihe  workuik"  ex[>ei  ien»:es  ut  adijl;> 

Wiiilc  Ji  llv   ps>i;ram.  studenis  acquire  academic  crvdit  ni  a  .lu»;><'n  suhjt  t. 
ia  i:  !aav  jvplarc  one  siihject  ar»M.  StudtMits  a.  Maranaiook  vvdl  coiitanie  witl;  thr 
•   uliMni-.a'l  .  lavsi'Moin  curriculum  in  their  otliei  surijt-cl  aroas. 

"  'l  \(,t  .>niv  i>  iiu«  -au.ient  doin^^  .areer  rxplorat ion  and  acquirinK  arailemic  crrdit, 
i.-  t  hi'  '<\'r  al  -:- d.'vcluoin^;  kmm  led^,'e  and  skills  necessary  lor  independent  livm;;. 
si'a.',  c  n':  i- ".'U  !e<it't  of  ihoir  own  inti-rrsts,  values  arid  abilities  while  dcvi>lop- 
.      'ime  m.in.ii;i  ria-nt  '.kills,  problem  solving,  decision  making  nn<!  conunumcalioa 

"'.'kMCK  i  ^•'Matured  prL'^n.m.  Slndrnts  have  5  career  packap's  lo  choose  from 
M-eumercv  J-nrainirat  ions,  ini'<li;'.  Ufe  srUMCe.  i^hysical  i^cience.  so-iiJ  ..ciena-i  and 
•;u  lr  activij'.s  :o;'  n-'nitoi'ed  by  pro^;raia  MatT  consisting  oi  o  i^irector.  l^Mnir.4' 
( 'iM  viiiaaio;  :tnd  'vesource  Anal\ st  ,         ,  ,  ■ 

\-nCV  an  indivV;Lial  and  HrMhle  program.  Stndent.:  bav(  the  niaior  im-spohx 
iiiluv  tor  their  proK^rams.  Resource  Site  per^^r.rr  M  and  the  U-arnm^;  Coordmii  ^■ 
e-iM  -,liK!e:;t::  'Mrli  plai\ninf4  <i.:tivities  and  ace     ph:  hum  K^Jals,_ 

V  Kt-sourc  W  rsoa:,  and  student  .'elermine  the  lenf^lh  of  site  mvolvenuait.  project 
,  f  .-it^.-^  I. Hi  >Ah.ether  t.(ie  Hescutx-  ['er.-.o:)  udl  evaluate  the  Mudent  s  work, 
'  ^  Tartieipmion  is  v(^lur,!a^y  un  ine  part  et  the  Resource  She  and  tne  stndem  m 
(It"  j<>h  SLopo  and  duration,  i  Airain.  it  is  very  tlexiblej 
')   The  ePM;U}ver  is  not  exp.Tted  ic  be  a  disciplinarian.  ,  , 

IdealA   a'  Resourcr  Sili>  ofiers  ^  levels  cf  learning  aetivilies:  (a'  ( )ru'n(a!ton.  - 
per....)ni>.  1.  become  Miniliar  v/ith  Resource  Site,  'h'  f.^r  ^.mdon.-^  ObserM-  and 
.i.;e,i::re  skil^  'e'  irn-isn^ti;t(>n~A,'^:\\y/x^  skills  and  do  in-oepiii  suidy. 
P  Students  are  cover^'d  bv  Maranacook  s  insurance  plan. 

Suidents  are  not  i^id  for  their  serviees- KHCK  is  a  leai-u:u;  expedience. 
i;v  Sina-  Resource  S:to  activity  1^  doternaned  by  .^tu(kMil  Mnerer^t.  a  .^Te  may  not 
e  .1  -^tiidem,  fo."  s'^mo  t  .!iie  , 
!  J   A  Resource  C'ruut-  Is  prepared  by  the  Keh:uur(:e  Analvst  tor  nsi  b>  mtereste<l 

-1  ad^  tils. 

Maka.nacook  Community  SrHoi)n.  RKAOKiKia).  Ma  ink 

roMMrsnv  kditation  coirNcn.  koi.ks  Asn  kksponsiuilitif:s 

November  7,  1!)79. 

On  August  i»  liiTf;.  the  CommLinitv  School  District  School  Committee  voted  and 
authorized  the  Maranacook  Community  School  Adult  Education  Counci  to  j^erve  as 
an  a^U'nt  of  the  Board,  bein^  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Adult  Education 
proLTams.  As  of  January.  11)7S.  the  Council  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the 
proljram  to  Community  Education.  The  CSD  Board  delegated  the  iollowmg  duties 
I'nd  functions  of  the  Community  Education  Council:  ■  »  j 

1.  Develop  and  provide  adult  learning  activities  haded  on  community  wanLs  and 

"^2'^Serve  as  a  communications  link  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

3  Develop  and  submit  an  annual  budget  proposal  to  the  School  Board. 

4  Continually  evaluate  the  Community  Education  program. 

5'.  Formally  evaluate  the  Council,  the  Coordinator,  and  their  working  relationship 
annually. 
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6.  Recruit  and  interview  instructors  for  the  Community  Education  program  and 
recommend  them  to  the  CSD  No.  10  School  Committee  for  a^roval     P™^"'"'  ^""^ 
I  Attend  staff  development  workshops. 

8.  Be  actively  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  Coordinator  and  Assistant. 
.JLfli^     A  .Council  membership;  take  an  active  part  in  chairing 

^cidsTtheyelr''"'"  '^^  ""^  """^  procedures"  and  detS^inf 

10.  Oversee  the  use  of  registration  fees. 
mi\'in™^  ^"""j'  volunteers  to  represent  the  school  and  community  at  State 
fT'r  an/ other  adult  education  progmms  in  order  to 

e^riencS'wUh  o°th^  of  community  education  activities  as  well  as  sharing  their 

\l  ll.^^.^^fK^M— Community  Education  program. 
13.  Support  the  Mission  Statement  of  Maranacook  Community  School. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
Our  next  witness  is  Father  Leahy,  who  is  principal  of  St.  Bene- 
dict s  Preparatory  School  in  Newark,  N.J. 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  EDWIN  LEAHY.  PRINCIPAL  ST 
HENEDICT'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  NEWARK.  N  j. 
Father  Leahy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^^^f  saying  good  morning  to  Mr.  Buchanan 

and  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Kildee.  I  wanted  to  give  somebody 
else  an  opportunity  to  speak.  You  sit  there  all  morning  and  listen 
to  us.  That  IS  the  last  thing  you  want  to  do  in  a  classroom. 

Most  of  our  experience  has  been  you  go  in  and  the  teacher  starts 
talkmg  and  finishes  at  the  end  of  the  class  and  85  percent  of  what 
we  hear  we  forget.  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  documented.  Most  of 
the  things  that  have  been  successful  in  education  recently  have 
been  things  that  have  gotten  people  involved  and  students  involved 
m  the  learning  process  rather  than  just  listening. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  at  all  but  hope  to  involve  you  by 
asking  some  questions  and  trying  to. get  involved  in  learning  some- 
thing about  what  is  going  on  in  secondary  education  and  in  our 
case,  m  a  private  school  that  has  300  students,  grade  7  through  12 
70  percent  of  whom  are  black  and  20  percent  white  and  10  percent 
bpanish  speaking. 

We  are  in  a  similar  situation  like  the  one  Mr.  Hogans  men- 
tioned, with  a  significant  number  of  our  students  coming  from 
public  housing  projects  right  across  the  street  from  the  school.  We 
are  m  the  center  of  Newark,  N.J. 

We  all  do  similar  things  in  our  schools.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  mentioned  nor  read  the  statement.  I  always 
hate  ministers  or  priests  who  get  up  on  Sunday  and  read  what  has 
already  been  printed.  If  you  want  to  read  that,  you  can.  If  you 
want  to  read  it  10  years  from  now,  you  will  have  it. 

What  is  different  about  our  school  is  we  are  in  session  11  months 
out  of  the  year.  We  run  a  bit  differently  on  our  schedule  to  give 
some  flexibility  but  also  to  give  our  kids  and  our  faculty  a  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  task. 

We  bring  all  our  freshmen,  our  ninth  graders,  into  school  at  the 
end  of  June  when  we  begin  our  school  year  and  because  of  the 
various  backgrounds  of  our  kids,  we  bring  them  in  and  have  them 
sleep  overnight  on  the  floor  of  the  gym  and  create  a  combination 
novitiate  m  a  monastery  and  a  Paris  Island  and  create  as  much 
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tension  and  as  much  pressure  as  we  possibly  can  to  the  point 
where  somebody  wants  to  quit. 

I  perceive  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  young  people  to 
give  up  and  to  quit  as  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  in  the 
country  try  to  creat*-*  that  atmosphere  so  somebody  wants  to 
quit  .:ind  build  in  enough  support  underhandedly  frequently  that 
students  get  over  that  problem  and  are  successful. 

Having  had  that  first  experience  of  success,  sometimes  it  is  the 
first  expe.ience  at  our  school  and  sometimes  it  is  the  first  experi- 
ence of  success  for  a  lot  of  these  students  and  we  can  use  that  later 
on  in  the  course  of  their  stay  with  us  in  school  to  refer  to  when 
they  begin  to  want  to  give  up  in  mathematics  or  English  or  a 
particular  job  opportunity. 

We  place  a  groat  dei^  of  importance  on  that.  All  of  our  freshmen 
finish  their  freshman  year  by  backpacking  the  entire  Appalachian 
Tr:Ki\  in  New  Jersey  whi^h  is  about  42  miles.  W  have  had  students 
who  have  wanted  to  q*uit  tliere.  We  have  told  them  v/e  would  pick 
them  up  the  following  spring. 

Ti.i^v  quickly  changeu  their  mil. J  and  proceeded  aown  the  trail. 
After  h  iving  anothf^r  success,  they  have  something  to  use  later  on 
when  thfv  ha\^*  the  same  tendency  tl  'it  we  have  to  give  up. 

.Another  thing  that  is  different  'ibout  our  school     we  oparato  on 
honor  code.  We  lO  not  iock  anything.  W.  do  r:ot  have  locks  on 
l.'vkors.  We  do  not  loc'.c  classrooms  That  does  not  always  work. 

M  ny  of  oar  stu.ients  are  kind  of  used  to  gel  .ng  whatever  you 
^  v.-  to  get  in  anv  wnv  vou  can  and  freoue..  Jy  out  on  the  street.  It 
u.K-s  not  h;.ppen  :is  .ften  as  r'^^P^^  woulH  think  in  the  -  "hool 
he.-ause  we  try  to  create  a  sense  of  responsibi'  Tor  one  another 
one  w:r  douv:  t\ai  is  by  not  locking  anything. 
;  could  walk  doun  t[\e  hall  and  go  into  any  student's  lockf^-  -md 
anv  other  student  in  tiie  school  could  do  Jie  same. 

We  are  conunitted  to  tryitig  to  understand  our  r  ^^{jonsibilities  to 
eajh  other. 

We  havt>  broken  the  school  into  M  groups  very  much  like  the 
H:•iri^h  house  system.  Each  ^^roup  is  comprised  (u'sil  'ents  of  grade 
7  through  12.  fiiey  meet  every  day  in  tht-se  advi.se.- -advi.^ee  situa- 
tions with  laculty 'members  in  an  attempt  to  solve  particular  pn/o- 
Ifvns  or  to  do  cVos^^-age  teachir.g.  A  variety  -^i  possibilities  exist 
t.her»\  . 

We  also  to  support  our  sense  of  rf\sp.)nsibility  to  each  otheT  wii. 
take  the  whole  school  to  do  a  particular  task  Sometimes  it  is 
pl..'asant  and  sometimes  unpleasant.  It  is  not  unconimon  for  the 
entin^  school  to  be  found  walking  through  the  city  going  to  a 
fu-H^ral  of  a  student's  parent  or  a  faculty  member's  parent.  We  feel 
that  is  important. 

The  last  thing  that  I  w^juld  like  to  mention  thai  needs  serious 
consideration  in  educatio'i would  like  to  ask  a  question  first  of 
the  committee  of  what  you  meant  by  a  school  that  v/orks.  I  am  not 
sure  exactly  what  that^ means.  It  m.ay  mean  for  some  people  that 
all  of  the  people  who  walk  in  in  the  morning  walk  out  in  the 
al'ternoon. 

I  think  it  c^m  mean  different  things  to  different  people.  I  would 
be  interested  to  hear  your  thoughts  about  that. 
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We  cooperate  with  several  schools,  many  public  and  many  non- 
puoiic,  m  what  is  known  as  the  national  network  of  complemen- 
tary schools.  We  exchange  students  across  the  country.  That  has 
been  important  for  our  students  and  important  for  students  at 
other  schools  to  have  an  opportunity  to  come  into  Newark  and  to 
find  out  that  most  people  in  Newark  do  not  spend  their  time 
tearing  drain  pipes  off  buildings  or  doing  B.  &  E.'s. 

It  is  important  for  our  students  to  get  out  and  find  out  what 
opportunities  exist  in  other  places.  The  network  has  been  impor- 
tant for  us. 

I  think  kids  reflect  the  adults  in  the  society.  If  we  are  frequently 
encountering  difficulties  in  schools,  it  is  very  much  like  looking  in 
a  mirror  We  are  often  trying  to  wash  the  mirror  rather  than 
looking  at  ourselves  and  seeing  what  kind  of  images  we  are  reflect- 
ing tor  students. 

Questions  of  community  involvement  in  schools  I  think  are  cru- 
Thank  you. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Reverend  Leahy  follows:] 
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Prei-akki)  Statkmknt  ok  Rkv.  Kdwin  D.  Leahy.  Hkaumastkh.  St.  Benedict's 
Preparatory  School,  Newark,  N  J. 

When  I  walk  through  the  streets  of  Newark  and  notice  the  graceful  old 

bulldin-gs  or  an  elderly  b^ack  couple  walking  smartly  down  Market  Street,  I 
can':  help  but  reflect  on  the  pride  and  determination,   the  desire  to  excel, 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  history.     The  evider.ce  is  In  the  craftmanship 
that  went  into  building,   in  what  we  know  of  the  struggles  of  so  many  to  grow 
up  with  pride  and  dignity  when  your  father  was  out  of  -^rk,  when  those  meat 
boneo  had  to  be  kept  on  the  window  ledge  overnight  io  they  could  be  used  for 
soup  the  next  day.     I  think  to  the  pride  it  took  to  maintain  a  sense  of  worth 
despite  hdving  to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus  or  going  to  the  back  doors  of 
the  butcher  -ihnp.     Prld..:  and  determination  in  the  struggles  to  live  with  rfig- 
n'.ty.  to  realize  a  sense  of  accor.pl  f  shrrient  in  work.     These  seem  to  rr.e  to  m- 
sonc  of  the  virtues  that  brought  us  this  far  "up  the  ^nountain." 

Undernedth  .ill  th-  concerns  about  how  "Johnny  can't  read"  or  write,  how 
SAT  scores  cc^tlnutr  to  dectine,  how  our  schools  are  beset  with  vandalism,  vio- 
'enm.  3t  worst,  it  seeiis  to  me  there  arc  -iome  fundamental  problems.  They  do 
ccnce-n  how  wf  ore  doing  our  job;,  we  who  ore  teachers  In  the  broadest  sense 
-  .my  of  us  wr^o  exert  influence  on  young  people  through  what  we  say  or  do,  or 
dtv:':  say  or  don't  do  -  by  what  we  encourage  or  what  we  permit  or  what  we  ig- 
nore . 

I  an  very  concerned  about  Che  young  people  in  our  country,     1  am  afraid 
th^t        are  belraying  them  by  not  giving  :hem  the  best  chance  to  develop  the 
virr-ji-s  they  will   need  to  grow  into  responsible,  mature  persons.     We  can  see 
trtt^  effects  of  this  betrayal  or  neglect  in  the  widespread  symptoms  that  used 
to  df  f 1 i  cC  on  ly  the  poor  and  cporessed  —  synptoms  that  now  appear  in  the  liv- 
ing rcoms  of  our  niddle  and  upper  class  families.     !  rnean,  of  course,  the 
child.-en  of  what  used  to  be  called  broken  horr«s,  the  problems  with  drugs, 
vandalism,  passivity,   lack  of  motivation. 

It's  easy  for  adults  to  look  at  these  symptoms  as  the  problems  somehow 
cause:!  by  tne  young  and  grow  Inpatient  and  disturbed  at  then.     But   I  consid.ir 
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this  something;  like  blaming  tne  victims.    We  have  to  recognize  that  looking 
at  our  young  Is  like  looking  In  a  mirror.     Our  young  people  reflect  us.  If 
we  don't  like  what  we  see  we  have  to  change  the  Image.    We  can't  just  wash 
the  mirror  clean,  we  have  to  wash  ourselves. 

Schools  certainly  form  an  Important  part  of  the  process  which  shapes 
all  of  our  lives.    We  are  the  way  we  are,  and  our  children  the  way  they  are 
because  someone  -  parents,  teachers,  coaches,  leaders  --  taught  us  "how  to 
be."    We  still  teach  youngsters  how  to  be.  although  we  don't  seem  too  pleased 
with  what  we  have  created.     I  do  believe  that  kids  reflect  the  adult  society 
that  surrounds  them.     In  our  pursuit  of  coaifort  and  material  things,  we  send 
a  lot  of  messages  to  young  people  -  that  discipline  Isn't  very  Important, 
that  what  takes  effort  and  struggle  is  to  be  avoided. 

To  be  effective,  our  schools  have  to  be  aware  of  what  they  contend  with. 
The  picture  I  draw  here  is  an  important  part  of  that  total  environment  that  we 
not  just  in  the  cities,  but  everywhere,  have  to  recognize  as  playing  a  tremen- 
dous role  in  our  students'   lives.     Perhaps  because  these  factors  are  universal 
we  have  to  pick  up  possible  remedies  wherever  we  can  find  them,  even  If  In 
some  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the  middle  of  Newark  with  a  small  school 
of  typical  teen-age  boys.     If  some  of  what  we  do  "works,"  maybe  it  can  work 
for  others. 

Our  school,  St.  Benedict's  Prep,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Newark, New 
Jersey's  oldest  city.    Our  student  population  now  is  just  under  three  hundred 
students.     Seventy  per  cent  are  black,  about  twenty  per  cent  are  white, and 
the  remainder  are  Spanish-speaking.    Most  of  our  faculty  members  are  monks 
5?  Newark  Abbey  who  live  In  the  monastery  physically  attached  to  the  school 
suildlngs.    Many  of  our  kids  come  from  one-parent  families,  where  the  parents 
are  usually  trying  to  combine  working  and  going  to  school  themselves.  Con- 
iequently,  many  of  our  students  face  long  hours  of  unsupervised  time. 

Olscipllne  and  structure  are  certainly  crucial  elements  in  our  program. 
The  students  need  to  know  what  is  consistently  expected  of  them  and  to  realize 
:he  consequences  of  their  decisions  and  actions.     But  these  elements  can't 
:xlst  in  a  vacuum.    The  students  know  that  the  school  belongs  to  all  of  us 

It's  not  run  by  the  Headmaster  or  the  teachers.    There  Is  no  adversary 
♦elationship  between  students  and  teachers,  and  we  try  to  build  strong 
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cooperation  between  students  and  parents  and  parents  c>nd  teachers.    We  are  all 
in  the  venture  together.     If  our  students  are  to  grow  into  strong  faithful, 
gentle  and  successful  people,  they  need  help  from  all  those  important  to  them. 

We  derive  an  Important,  a Imos t  .  tang  I ble  benefit  from  our  strong  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  in  academics  and  athletics.     Our  students  know  well  that 
St.  Benedict's  has  produced  Bernard  Shanley  (counsel   to  President  Eisenhower), 
current  New  Jersey  Attorney  General  John  Degnan,  Congressman  Matthew  Rinaldo, 
renowned  athletic  coaches  Joe  Kasberger,  and  Ernest  "Prof"    Blood  (a  member 
of  the  Basketball  Hal!  of  Fame).    We  try  to  build  In  them  a  ^,ense  that  such  a 
record  of  accompl 1 shcicnt  didn't  happen  magically,   that  it  took  pride,  deter- 
mination, effort,  struggle.    We  believe,  and  teach  our  students  to  believe,  that 
we  are  responsible  for  passing  that  tradition  on  to  others. 

Gur  philosophy  and  our  programs  are  consciously  designed  to  help  our  stu- 
dents develop  those  personal  qualities  that  we  believe  will  enable  them  to 
fc.ce  their  futures  with  confidence  and  competence.    We  place  much  emphasis  on 
non-academic  ways  of  challenging  our  students,   through  athletics  and  other 
programs   involving  all  studont^. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  coming  from  a  Headmaster  of  a  wc 1 1 -regarded 
prep  school,   I  believe  athletics  are  as  important  as  academics  for  our 
student-:.     For  some  students  at  certain  stages,  athletics  are  even  more 
ir^rortant   ^han  class.     That's  not  at  all   to  say  that  school  work  Is  neglectec*. 
Ralher,  school  work  can  be  tack'ed  with  greater  confidence  and  success  once 
a  certain  determination  and  toughness  art:  present  In  a  student.     It's  all  to 
..Mvv  for  a  student  to  hide  from  a  really  tough  challenge  in  the  classroom. 

But  activities  like  sports  help  a  kid  face  cert.iin  responsibilities 
head-on  —  in  a  clear  way  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  els^  can  Ignore, 
'^hile  a  potentially  strong  student  can  hide  behind  C's  and  D's,  or  son,..onc 
who  has  difficulty  with  math  or  reading  can  try  to  get  by  L^y  keeping  quie'., 
on  a  track,  on  a  court,  a  wrestling  mac,  or  a  stage,  there'-,  no  place  to 
hide.     The  demands  are  rapid,   Intense,  clear,  and  the  results  are  In  right 
away.     You  have  to  meet  the  test,  and  pass  or  fail,  almost  Instantly,  ^nd 
often  ,  a  1  one . 

With  so  manv  ^.tudencs  unused  to  struggling,   unaccustomed  to  demanding 
the  nio-.t   frcn  themselves,  such  opportunities  seem  to  me  to  be  a  crucial  di- 
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mcnsioo  of  their  education.    They  need  to  be  In  difficult  situations  where 
they  may  be  tempted  to  give  up,  but  where  they're  forced  to  "stick  with  it." 
We  let  our  young  people  down  If  we  rob  them  of  such  significant  opportuni- 
ties to  grow.    There  are  just  not  that  many  places  In  their  lives  where  they 
face  the  intense  demands  athletics  or  other  total  challenges  present  to  them. 

We  begin  our  students'  careers  with  us  by  presenting  them  with  such  a 
demanding  situation.    We  require  all  freshmen  to  spend  the  first  week  of 
school  In  a  rigorous  orientation  program:    they  sleep  In  the  gym,  go  to 
class,  study  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  school,  and  participate  in 
an  arduous  physical  training  program.    This  week  is  part  a  monastic  novitiate 
and  part  Parris  island,  I  suppose.    Hany  of  them  want  to  quit  at  some  point. 
Only  a  few  actually  do.    This  early  exposure  to  success  at  meeting  a  tough 
challenge  gives  us  experience  to  build  on  when  things  get  difficult  later 
in  the  first  year.    All  these  same  young  men,  all  about  fourteen  years  old, 
are  required  to  backpack  the  ^2-mile  stretch  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
New  Jersey  at  the  end  of  freshman  year.    This  is  our  attempt  to  cap  the  year 
with  an  even  more  difficult  total  challenge.     it's  hard  to  quit  on  yourself 
on  the  trail.    You  may  not  get  picked  up  until  the  next  year. 

Experiential  education  of  this  sort  Is  Important  for  our  students  all 
four  years.    The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  to  learning  Is  we  1 1 -documented ; 
we  recently  participated  in  a  study  published  by  a  team  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  cooperation  with  about  twenty  quite  varied  schools  nationwide. 
Each  spring,  we  take  five  wirks  out  of  the  classroom  to  Involve  our  students 
in  various  first-hand,  hands-on  learning  opportunities.    These  include  in- 
ternships, shadowing  various  adults  in  their  professional  or  business  careers, 
volunteer  with  community  groups,  finding  out  more  about  Newark.     It  gives  our 
students  a  chance  to  learn  that  they  are  Important  to  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  to  learn  more  directly  about  that  community. 

Unlike  many  schools,  perhaps  unlike  most,  we  go  to  school  each  summer, 
so  our  school  year  Is  eleven  months  long.    We  consider  school  a  full-time  job. 
The  only  real  time  off    Is  In  August.    This  schedule  gives  us  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  task  as  well  as  some  extra  flexibility  In  scheduling. 

One  of  the    other  things  you  would  notice  if  you  visited  us  is  that 
nothing  in  the  building  Is  locked.    We  practice  an  honor  code.  Students 
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have  no  locks  on  lockers,  and  classrooms  are  left  open.    This,  too,  is  a 
challenge,  and  it  doesn't  always  work.     But  we  are  comnicted  to  the  ideal. 
We  work  hard  at  making  the  code  succeed.    This  Is  part,  too,  of  making  our 
students  feel  they  are  in  control  of  things,  that  their  beliefs  and  behavior 
make  a  difference. 

Our  use  of  a  group  or  "house'*  system,  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
approach  of  English  schools,  I9  a  chief  way  we  Involve  students  In  control- 
ling the  school.    Each  group  Is  named  after  a  famous  teacher  or  coach  at  the 
school,  and  each  group  Includes  about  twenty  students  In  a  cross-section  of 
students  from  grades  seven  through  twelve.    The  groups  are  led  by  students 
assisted  by  a  faculty  advisor.    These  groups  meet  each  day  at  8  AH  in  a 
school  convocation,  with  one  group  responsible  for  leading  the  meeting,  and 
again  at  mid-day.    The  groups  compete  against  each  other  in  athletics  and 
academics,  and  have  an  area  of  the  buildings  to  clean  each  day.    During  the 
daily  group  period,  the  older  students  help  younger  ones,  those  stronger  In 
certain  subjects  help  those  In  difficulty.     In  this  cross-age  teaching,  our 
students  get  direct  dally  experience  of  their  actual  responsibility  to  each 
other.     Each  quarter,  groups  are  ranked  on  the  basis  of  total  performance, 
so  everyone  soon  becomes  aware  of  how  the  success  of  the  Individual  group 
rises  or  falls  on  the  performance  of  each  group  member. 

When  there  are  stubborn  problems,  as  with  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
student,  repeated  problems  with  lateness,  or  failure  to  work  to  capacity, 
the  student  group  leaders  are  expected  to  resolve  them  as  much  as  possible. 
We  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  do  for  students 
things  that  they  can  do  for  themselves.    Growing  in  the  ability  to  adjust  maturely 
and  sensitively  to  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  others  becomes  another  impor- 
tant part  of  the  challenge  our  students  must  face.    Within  the  school,  they  are 
frequently  asked  to  make  decisions,  or  to  advise  obout  decisions,  that  demand 
their  utmost  personal  competence. 

Ideally,  each  of  these  "programs,"  If  that  Is  the  right  term,  helps  build 
the  sense  of  the  Importance  each  member  of  the  school  has  for  the  rest.  Many 
visitors  seem  struck,  or  stunned,  with  the  "miracle"  we  seem  to  be  working. 
After  all,  we  are  In  an  "Inner-cI ty ,"  many  of  our  students  would  seem  to  be 
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dHadvantaged  by  background.  ,  good  number  ,re  poor,  and  so  on.     In  and  out 
of  the  classroom,  we  try  to  give  each  student  the  sense  that  we  value  him  as 
a  person.    That  seems  to  make  a  difference;  It's  fundamental,  nothing  mira- 
culous.   That's  possibly  a  most  Important  part  of  our  responsibility  to  our 
students. 

Like  a  family,  we  do  a  lot  together.     It  Is  not  strange,  for  example, 
to  see  our  entire  school,  walking  In  those  fourteen  groups  through  the  streets 
of  Newark,  on  the  way  to  a  church  for  a  funeral  of.  say.  a  parent  of  one  of 
our  students  or  teachers.     It  Is  a  way  for  us  to  express  to  each  one  in  the 
school  the  values  that  are  truly  Important. 

I  realize  I  haven't  said  anything  about  money.    Sure  It  takes  money  to 
do  all  of  this.    But  It  takes  some  convictions,  some  real  choices  about  what 
qualities  deserve  our  conscious  attention,  what  model    of  human  performance 
we  want  to  find  reflected  in  our  students.    All  of  us  who  are  adults  teach  power- 
fully ,n  what  we  do  and  what  we  emphasize  to  our  young  people,  all  our  students. 
At  our  school.  St.  Benedict's,  we  work  at  trying  to  be  as  conscious  as  we  can 
of  all  those  non-academic  ways  of  teaching  our  students  "how  to  be."    It  takes 
patient,  dedicated  effort  from  our  teachers,  and  enormous  collaboration  with 
parents,  not  to  mention  the  cooperation  of  our  students.     It's  a  lot  of  work. 
Perhaps  that's  what  Is  meant  by  that  tag  "schools  that  work  ..." 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  recognize  your  students' 
Father  Leahy.  Yes.  I  brought  John  Edelen  who  is  the  senior 

group  leader  which  would  be  equivalent  to  student  body  president 

and  Carl  Blake.  Both  are  seniors  at  St.  Benedict's 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Clifford  Gillies,  who  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Mukilteo  School  District  No.  6,  Everett,  Wash 
Mr.  Gillies? 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  GILLIES.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, MUKILTEO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  6,  EVERETT,  WASH. 
Mr.  GiLUES.  Thank  you. 

ui."^""^*!  ^i^^  '°  express  my  appreciation  for  the  committee 
listening  to  practitioners  and  what  they  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
school  scene. 

I  would  be  very  repetitive  of  programs  you  have  already  heard 
about  if  I  were  to  go  through  my  statement  that  I  have  presented 
to  the  committee  With  your  indulgence,  I  will  try  to  highlight  it. 

Mariner  High  School  is  the  school  I  will  be  speaking  ablut.  It 
^ean  some  12  years  ago  based  upon  7  primary  educational  con- 

This  came  about  after  going  through  the  community  and  talking 
^rt  of  thiSg  "^^""^  '°  ^     Mariner  High  School  and  that 

It  came  down  to  seven  items  or  concepts  that  we  were  going  to 
focus  our  program  on.  One  was  interdisciplinary  approaches-  per- 
sonalized learning;  continuous  growth;  integrated  and  sequential 
programs;  teaching  of  concepts  rather  than  subject  matter  per  se- 
continual  coordination  and  in-service  of  the  staff  members^  and 
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students  and  the  advisor-advisee  program  which  has  been  very  well 
explained  already.  «t    ^    i  r 

We  have  a  very  highly  structured  curriculum.  We  took  Irom 
industry  and  the  building  trades  a  thing  called  critical  path 
networking  to  identify  in  each  learning  sequence  from  its  inception 
to  its  conclusion  the  essential  content  of  that  learning  sequence. 

We  focus  our  instruction  on  the  essential  content.  In  order  to  do 
that  we  had  to  break  a  Carnegie  unit  down  into  20  parts  or  20 
segments  and  identify  which  of  those  segments  each  student  must 
complete  in  order  to  complete  the  program.  ^,.,01.    1  • 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  stress  that  Manner  High  School  is  a 
very  humane  school  as  these  others  have  indicated.  When  we  place 
a  great  deal  of  accountability  on  the  learner  we  are  not  forestalling 
the  humaneness  of  the  school.  We  have  found  that  brings  about 

results.  ,  ^.  , 

We  have  identified  in  each  learning  sequence  the  essential  con- 
tent, whether  that  sequence  be  4  years  or  a  certain  semester. 

The  students  are  given  credit  only  after  they  have  demonstrated 
the  mastery  of  the  concepts  we  have  identified  as  essential.  We  do 
award  variable  credit.  ,11 

The  essential  content  of  each  subject  has  been  placed  on  a  criti- 
cal path  network.  The  students  call  that  the  "Roadmap  to  Learn- 
ing ^  For  the  slower  students,  they  will  do  only  the  essential  con- 
tent and  the  faster  students  will  do  the  essential  content  plus  the 
recommended  plus  the  in-depth;  they  are  motivated  and  capable 
and  able  to  do  and  we  contract  for  them  for  more  credits.  We  do 
award  variable  credits. 

Our  graduation  requirements  are  45  credits  which  equates  U) 
22  5  Carnegie  units.  We  have  had  students  graduate  with  105  cred- 
its and  others  with  45.  We  do  not  issue  a  diploma  until  all  45 
credits  have  been  earned.  For  some  students  that  takes  5  years  and 
for  others  it  may  take  less.  For  those  that  it  takes  less,  we  do  not 
award  a  diploma  until  we  have  accredited  and  have  kept  track  ot 
their  educational  progress  over  the  4  years.     ^        ,      ,  . 

We  feel  responsible  for  them  for  4  years.  Once  they  have  met 
graduation  requirements  they  can  qualify  for  what  we  call  ad- 
vanced placement.  Advanced  placerrrent  may  be  entering  a  4-year 
college  or  going  into  the  Armed  Services.  It  may  be  going  into  the 
work  forces  where  we  monitor  their  educational  program  during 
that  year.  .  ,  , 

Approximately  30  percent  of  our  seniors  will  be  on  advance 
placement  orograms  of  one  type  or  another  full-time  during  their 
senior  year.  We  total  about  40  percent  of  the  seniors  who  have  a 
portion  of  their  school  day  on  advance  placement. 

We  have  written  our  entire  curriculum  in  performance  objective 
terms  in  order  to  enhance  the  continuous  growth  concept.  Our 
instruction  focuses  on  that  essential  content. 

We  do  not  sentence  a  student  to  failure  in  the  next  sequential 
course  or  the  next  part  of  the  sequence  since  they  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  previous  requirements.  In  order  to  enhance 
continuous  growth  our  staff  and  community  said  that  A,  b,  l.  s  do 
not  work  We  did  a  survey  in  our  State  of  schools  our  size.  We  nave 
a  student  body  of  1,700  students.  We  found  78  percent  of  the  As 
and  B's  given  in  one  school  and  we  found  in  a  graduating  class  that 
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JJJ^jyear  26  percent  of  the  grades  were  A's  and  B's  in  another 

We  have  done  away  with  A,  B,  C's  and  measure  students'  prog- 
f,tlH'"  .;f  ^"^"t'ty  ?f  work  they  have  completed.  That  is  meai- 
ured  in  the  levels.  Also  the  quality  of  the  completed  work.  That 
equates  to  a  rank  in  class. 

The  support  structures  that  we  have  for  the  students  is  a  learn- 
ing support  center.  That  is  manned  by  teachers  and  members  of 
our  community  and  students.  When  a  student  finds  they  need 
remediation  they  can  volunteer  to  go  to  the  learning  support 
aTlis"""  ^°      ^       advisor's  recommendation  in  lieu  of  attending 

We  have  placed  a  miniterm  which  is  the  last  6  weeks  of  our 
school  year,  primarily  because  the  weather  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  best  at  that  time,  for  reinforcement  and  enrichment 
which  IS  for  those  students  who  have  not  completed  a  full  y^l"  s 
work  at  the  time  of  the  miniterm.  They  are  then  required  to 
remain  enrolled  in  the  courses  that  they  were  enrolled  jn^'^"''^^" 

It  they  have  completed  the  work,  they  can  elect  from  some  300 
enrichment-type  courses.  The  college-bound  student  Ts  abrL  go 
tor  a  b-week  course  in  welding  or  a  group  of  students  can  build  a 
te°rm^'  ^""^  examples  of  what  has  happened  during  the  mini- 

Most  of  our  enrichment  type  of  activities  or  exploratory  activities 
occur  during  the  last  6  weeks.  ^ 

We  have  a  testing  center  that  monitors  progress  in  class  The 
criteria  and  reference  tests  are  placed  in  the  testing  center  for 
every  class  monitoring  the  student  as  he  progresses  through  the 
rSofunte^y  IS'"^'  ^^""^^"^  ""^y  to  the  testing  center  on 

^lu\?^  conclude  by  saying  we  are  very  proud  of  our  school,  as 
ZIa    A°''''  and  we  have  had  the  ability  to  maintain 

standards  and  insist  on  mastery  of  materials.  We  have  an  accept- 
ance of  tests;  that  they  provide  students  with  many  opportunities 
pro  ress  ^""^    and  subjectively  measure  achievement,  success  and 

.rfrly  ^^u^  attempted  to  make  Mariner  a  psychologically  safe 
school  where  challenging  learning  experiences  encourage  students 
to  take  advantage  of  their  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudls. 
•  "'f. '^"eve  meaningful  and  personal  education  and  the  counsel- 
ing that  comes  from  that  must  be  available  at  all  times  and  that 
the  academic  progress  must  be  monitored  at  all  times  and  rein- 
forced continually.  ^ 

We  feel  that  the  role  of  the  learner  must  include  a  share  of 
accountability  for  achievements  or  lack  of  those  achievements 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Manner  High  School.  I  do  have  a  monograph  that  I  will  make 
available  to  the  committee. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Clifford  Gillies  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Cl  r  Giluks,  Mariner  High  School,  Mukilteo 
School  D'.strict  No.  6,  Everett,  Wash. 

•    At  its  inception  the  Mariner  staff  established  a  conmitment  to  provide  an 

educational  climate  and  structure  based  on  a  theory  called  —  The  Mariner  Seven. 

1.  Interdisciplinary  approach 

2.  Personalize:  ^ning 

3.  Continuou'>  or -wen 

4.  Integrated  and  sequential  program 
5. .  Teaching  convspts 

6.  Coordination  and  in-sarvice 

7.  Advisor-advisee  program. 

Educational  decisions  made  at  Mariner  are  based  on  these  seven  concepts.  Dir- 
ections which  do  not  support  the  seven  concepts  either  specifically  or  broadly 
are  rejected  as  unacceptable  to  the  educational  program. 

Mariner  has  a  highly  structured  curriculum,  the  entire  curriculum  has  been 
written  in  performance  objectives.    Lock-step  sequences  are  avoided;  Mariner 
teachers  teach  concepts  rather  than  teach  subjects. 

Sequential  curricula  have  been  developed  on  continuous  growth  levels,  based 
on  performance  objectives.    Students  are  given  credit  only  after  demonstrating 
wjstery  of  a  cluster  group  of  performance  objectives.    Each  -student  knows  what 
skill,  knowledge  or  attitude  is  expected  to  be  achieved  prior  to  entering  a 
learning  sequence.    The  requirements,  stated  in  learning  objectives,  are  public. 
The  essential  content  of  each  subject  is  completely  identified  for  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student. 
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Courses  allow  for  concepts  to  be  learned  parallel  to  each  other  when  mastery 
of  a  concept  is  non-dependent  upon  the  mastery  of  another  concept.    When  .astery 
of  a  concept  demands  mastery  of  a  prior  concept,  quality  control  is  exercised— 
students  are  then  required  to  master  the  concepts  in  sequence.    These  learning 
pathways  are  pictured  by  a  curriculum  critical  path  network.    Course  content  is 
sequentially  constructed  along  so  that  mastery  of  essential  content  is  the  focus 
of  instruction. 

Teams  of  teachers  develop  for  each  Carnegie  Unit  20  "levels."    A  level  is  a 
cluster  of  learning  objectives  with  measurable  student  performance  expectancies, 
careful  analysis  of  each  level  for  essential  concepts  and  proper  sequencing  of 
learning  activities  continually  take  place.    Even  though  each  course  is  a  part  of 
an  integrated  sequential  program,  comprehensively  planned  within  each  subject 
discipline,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  curriculum  is  its  ability  to  adapt 
to  the  personal  needs  of  the  student, 

Teachers  are  accountable  for  prescribing  learning  experiences.  Students 
are  accountable  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  material.    Neither  are  accountable 
for  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  the  material.    Credit  is  given  for  progress  in 
the  subject,  not  for  time  spent  studyin.j  the  subject.      True  continuous  growth 
is  in  operation  as  one  student  takes  two  years  to  finish  geometry.  «hile  yet 
another  student  takes  only  5  weeks.    Available  support  services  are  given  equally 
to  the  needs  of  both  students, 

The  student  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  utilization  of  time,  for  what 
and  how  they  le.rn.    Removing  barriers  for  student  progress  is  a  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  staff.    The  staff  makes  available  to  the  student  all  of  the  school's 
resources,  but  ultimately  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  do  the  learning. 
Academic  rewards  and  consequences  are  related  to  achievement  and  accomplishments. 
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Support  structures  and  strategies  are  designed  and  incorporated  to  support 
the  curriculum.    The  most  important  is  the  advisor-advisee  program,  with  the 
designed  purpose  of  providing  individual  educational  counseling.    Every  student 
entering  Mariner  is  matched  to  an  advisor  by  personal  interests.    The  advisor 
and  advisee  form  a  personal  relationship  lasting  four  years  and  in  many  instances, 
for  many  years  after  the  student's  high  school  career  is  over.    Many  advisees 
will  never  have  their  advisor  as  a  teacher.    Referrals  are  made  to  professional 
counselors  when  such  support  is  necessary.    Any  school  or  community  condition 
which  adversely  affects  the  student's  educational  progress  becomes  the  concern 
of  the  advisor. 

Advisors  are  scheduled  to  meet  with  their  advisees  once  a  week  on  a  formal 
basis  and  voluntarily  on  an  informal  one-to-one  situation  several  times  a  week. 
Advisors  have  the  authority  to  re-schedule  advisee's  class  schedule  on  a  tempor- 
ary  basis. 

ft.  B.  C  grades  are  not  given  at  Mariner  High  School.    In  order  to  receive 
credit,  the  student  must  master  the  learning  objectives.    Credit  isl  given  for 
levels  mastered.    Completed  levels  are  recorded  on  the  transcript.  Failure  to 
master  the  material  simply  means  that  students  are  not  given  credit.  Quality 
of  work  is  rewarded  with  honors  credit.    For  example,  one  student  may  earn  only 
4  levels,  each  completed  with  high  quality,  and  hence  earn  Honors.  Another 
student  in  the  same  class  during  the  same  time  span  may  earn  8  levels  but  of 
lesser  quality  and  consequently  be  awarded  credit  without  Honors.    Students  are 
required  to  demonstrate  competency  at  designated  monitoring  points  in  all  curri- 
cular  sequences.    If  a  student  has  extreme  difficulty,  because  of  inadequate 
background  preparat ion. then  other  support  structures  are  provided  to  the  student 
to  help  them  learn  the  material. 
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The  Learning  Support  Center  is  one  such  support  structure.  Students  having 
difficulties  on  a  particular  level  of  study  may  request— or  be  requested  by  the 
Instructor  or  advisor-~to  go  to  the  Learning  Support  Center  (LSC).  Students 
needing  extra  time  and  help  voluntarily  substitute  attendance  in  a  regular  class 
for  individualized  help  in  the  LSC.  The  Learning  Support  Center  operates  before 
and  after  school,  during  the  lunch  periods,  and  the  entire  stu^ient  day. 

For  Mariner  students,  learning  is  not  an  all  or  nothin'j  basis.  Grouping 
of  people  by  common  interests  and  ability  occurs  spontaneously.    A  carefully 
selected  differentiated  staff  supports  Mariner's  philosophy.    All  people  work 
with  students  in  different  capacities  an!  at  different  times  to  meet  the  student's 
many  needs. 

An  extensive  coordination  and  in-service  program  has  been  part  of  Mariner 
since  its  inception.    The  coordination  and  in-service  program  allows  the  Mariner 
staff  to  continually  revise,  raise  standards,  and  re-structure  the  curriculum. 
To  meet  the  changing  needs  of  learners,  the  staff  al\  ays  goes  back  to  the  Mariner  7 
as  the  guidepost  for  continuity  and  purpose.    The  Mariner  7  are  c  ntinually  evaluated. 

Mariner  has  a  testing  program  that  starts  with  a  9th  grade  placement  test  in 
math,  science,  and  humanities.    A  Junior  Assessment  Test  is  taken  by  each  junior 
in  mathematics,  humanities,  and  science  to  determine  their  comprehension  and  re- 
tention.   Students  who  do  not  do  well  in  the  Junior  Assessment  Test,  take  make-up 
classes  during  their  senior  year  as  recommended  by  their  advisor.    The  Mukilteo 
School  District  has  administered  the  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development  to 
grades  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12.    Results  show  that  when  the  students  enter  Mariner 
High  School,  the  ITED  scores  begin  to  climb.    The  I,£Ds  are  administered  to  every 
student  within  the  high  school.    It  is  reasoned  from  the  resulting  improvement 
of  ITED  growth  scale  scores  that  the  Mariner  program  does  make  a  difference. 
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SATS  have  dinted  each  year  of  our  existence.    Consistently  1/4  to  1/3  of  our 
students  per  year  take  the  SftTs.    Any  junio,  who  wishes  to  take  the  SAT  is 

encouraged  to  do  so. 

Studen-.s,  as  routine  means  of  demonstratin?  mastery  and  co  pletion  of 
objectives,  use  the  Mariner  Testing  Center.    Because  complete  curriculum  scope 
and  sequence  have  explicated  student  learning  objectives,  tests  are  criterion 
referenced.    The  testing  program  is  extensive.    The  consequences  to  failing  a 
test  are  remediation  and  re-examination.    Tests  i..  every  subject  are  available 
at  the  testing  conter  to  be  taken  a.  required  or  voluntarily  for  self-assessment. 
Approximately  four  to  five  hundred  students  use  the  center  every  day.    They  take 
the  test,  and  ret.rn  to  class.    Students  prepare  for  tests  they  trust  ■   '1  show 
what  they  have  been  instructed  to  study.    Tests  are  not  ta^en  with  a  teacher. 
Teachers  an  not  in  an  adversary  relationsMp  with  the  student.    Students  expect 
to  take  tests  -  look  fonvard  to  it  as  a  measure  of  personal  progress  and  success. 

Our  students  are  responsible  to  Mariner  High  School  ,.r-  four  years.  Students 
do  not  receive  diplomas  before  their  graduating  class.    Many  stn    nts  who  have 
completed  graduation  requiren«nts    leave  our  ca,„pus  for  advanced  placement, 
entering  universities,  the  anned  forces,  or  the  working  field.  Some  will  attend 
Mariner  for  five  years  to  gain  valid  educational  expe  iences  which  benefit  the 

Student.  ^ 

Mini-term  is  a  rewarding  and  exciting  part  of  Mariner.    During  the  last  six 

weeks  of  the  school  year,  students  enroll  in  required  mini-term  courses  for 
reinforcement  for  courses  not  completed,  or  exploration,  in-depth  studies  and 
enrichment  in  place  of  subjects  already  completed.    Some  of  the  courses  offered 
are  Chaucer,  sailing,  glass-blowin,.  an-  the  study  of  World  War  I.    During  mini- 
term,  the  nu-*er  of  educational  experiences  available  will  be  approximately  300. 
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In  surrmary,  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  some  major  reasons  why  test 
scores  have  improved: 

-  maintaining  standards  and  insisting  on  mastery  of  material; 

-  our  acceptance  that  tests  provide  students  many  opportunities  objectively 
and  subjectively  to  measure  achievement,  success,  and  progress; 
Mariner  is  a  psycholo9ically  safe  school  where  challenging  learning 
experiences  encourage  students  to  take  advantage  of  their  skills, 
knowledge  and  attributes; 

-  we  believe  meaningful  and  personal  education  counseling  must  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  of  need  and  academic  progress  must  be  monitored  and 
reinforced  continually  with  appropriate  rewards  and  consequences; 

-  the  role  of  the  learner  must  include  a  share  of  accountability  for 
achievements  or  lack  of  achievements. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr,  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  all  of  the  witnesses  have  been  excellent.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  begin.  Let  me  begin  with  the  first  witness, 
Ms.  Kaeser. 

Ms.  Kaeser,  in  several  places  in  the  prepared  statement  you 
referred  to  what  you  consider  to  be  the  qualities  that  make  schools 
good.  On  page  6  you  made  a  reference  to  behavior  teaching.  You 
said  it  takes  courage,  commitment,  creativity,  and  work.  Below 
that  in  the  next  paragraph  you  say  successful  schools  are  commit- 
ted to  meaningful  parent  and  community  involvement. 

I  think  these  themes  were  referred  to  by  many  of  the  other 
witnesses.  I  think  any  reasonable  person  would  agree  with  those 
observations. 

How  do  you  get  such  courage,  commitment,  creativity  and  work 
from  the  teacher  and  how  do  you  get  that  parent  and  community 
involvement  in  a  school?  What  are  the  incentives  looking  at  it  from 
the  Federal  level  as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  in 
order  to  get  such  reaction  from  the  teacher  and  the  schools  at  the 
local  level? 

I  think  you  said  it  takes  more  than  financial  assistance.  How  do 
we  get  accountability  and  these  results? 

Ms.  Kaeser.  That  is  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  something  we 
can  legislate  very  well.  I  think  we  need  to  first  recognize  that  is 
what  is  really  important.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  are  oriented  to  wanting 
to  find  a  magical  solution  or  a  magical  program  in  place  of  those 
things.  T  1 

We  first  need  to  say  those  are  the  important  things.  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  come  out  of  school  anxious  and  willing  to 
be  teachers  and  interested  in  doing  well.  They  go  into  some  schools 
and  they  give  up.  A  lot  of  that  creativity  and  commitment  gets  lost. 

I  think  there  are  some  things  we  can  do  to  remove  those  barriers 
and  those  things  which  grind  up  teachers  and  administrators.  I 
think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  an  attitude  that  the  school  system 
does  belong  to  the  public.  I  think  partly  that  requires  that  the 
public  demand  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  in  Cleveland  we  are  beginning 
to  get  a  more  organized  public  that  is  beginning  to  demand  it. 

I  think  the  procedure  they  have  in  this  district  in  Maine  where 
they  have  the  community  involved  in  selecting  personnel  sounds 
like  a  very  good  kind  of  reinforcement  to  educators  that  what  they 
do  is  important  to  people.  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough  ways  to 
let  educators  know  that.  That  in  itself  can  be  a  motivation. 

I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  having  suffi- 
cient support.  In  the  big  city  districts  in  Ohio  that  I  have  visited 
there  are  some  real  barriers  that  are  drowning  out  those  creative 
people.  Anybody  who  has  any  choice  to  do  something  other  than  be 
in  public  schools  in  Ohio  right  now  are  leaving  public  schools  in 
Ohio.  Those  people  with  that  creativity  are  leaving. 

Largely  it  is  because  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  financial  sup- 
port system  for  public  education,  so  you  go  for  weeks  without  being 
paid.  Right  there  that  destroys  teacher  morale.  I  think  teacher 
morale  is  a  very  touchy  i  e. 
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We  are  talking  about  human  productivity.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  can  be  done  for  it.  I  think  there  are  some  m^jor  things  we 
can  do  to  stop  destroying  that  creativity  and  that  morale  and  that 
IS  to  have  sufficient  support  and  to  create  some  new  environments 
where  people  have  more  of  a  chance  to  be  responsible;  the  shared 
management  idea,  giving  teachers  more  responsibility  in  a  variety 
ot  planning  and  decision  making  areas. 

Those  thin^  in  themselves  can  bring  out  motivation  and  bring 
out  the  best  things.  I  think  teachers  are  just  like  kids.  If  you  expect 
a  lot  of  them  they  will  produce  for  you.  We  have  to  find  some  ways 
to  communicate  that  expectation. 

I  would  love  to  say  that  what  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  except  to  try  and  provide  some 
support  as  you  did  m  this  district  in  Maine  for  developing  some  of 
those  skills. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance has  been  discussed.  It  is  an  old  issue  right  now  certainly  in 
terms  ot  adding  onto  what  has  already  been  made. 

Most  of  the  things  you  indicated  are  within  the  local  school 
system  itself;  you  are  not  suggesting,  for  example,  that  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  that  is  going  to  motivate  the  teacher  or 
that  IS  not  going  to  get  the  local  community  aroused  to  demand 
more  of  the  school  system?  Those  are  certainly  excellent  things  to 

In  what  way  are  we  at  this  level  going  to  legislate  in  some  way 
so  as  to  get  those  quaUties  into  the  school?  It  is  still  somewhat  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  am  not  clear  on  it.  I  thought  maybe  you  or  some 
ot  the  other  witnesses  would  care  to  respond  to  what  can  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  we  keep  saying  that  another  financial  program  of 
some  kind  is  going  to  do  what  all  of  the  other  financial  programs 
have  not  done.  We  still  do  not  get  the  results.  Perhaps  both  need  to 
be  done.  To  do  one  without  the  other  seems  to  me  as  wasteful.  It  is 
actually  dangerous  if  we  do  not  get  any  better  results  than  what 
we  are  now  getting  out  of  some  of  the  schools. 

Ms.  Kaeser.  I  think  one  way  around  that  is  simply  the  difference 
between  blanket  grants  to  all  districts  and  providing  some  pro- 
grams where  if  you  have  a  good  idea  and  you  have  some  innovative 
people  m  school  districts  who  are  willing  to  show  that  creativity 
and  to  be  able  to  award  that  creativity.  There  are  very  few  outside 
sources  of  support  to  someone  who  has  an  idea.  That  is  one  way  to 
encourage  i»ople  with  ideas,  to  have  some  place  for  them  to  go 
with  those  ideas.  ^ 

foundations  in  Ohio  that  give  out  $2,000, 
$1,000  and  $500  teacher  grants  to  teachers  who  have  a  good  idea.  I 
tmd  that  is  a  very  interesting  idea  where  for  a  small  amount  of 
money  you  can  award  someone  who  has  an  idea  and  get  them  to  go 
somewhere  for  it. 

That  is  a  possibility.  I  do  not  think  money  alone  is  the  issue  It 
can  create  some  incentive  when  it  is  done  on  a  competitive  basis 
for  a  good  idea  bemg  rewarded. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hogans,  with  respect  to  the 
Oarver  model,  it  seems  to  present  a  great  amount  of  creativity 
whether  or  not  that  leans  heavily  or  depends  on  Federal  financial 
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assistance  in  order  to  direct  or  motivate  or  encourage  that  type  of 
a  model  that  has  apparently  proved  very  successful. 

Dr.  HoGANs.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  I  had  to  talk  about  dollars  and 
cents,  the  private  sector  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  puts  more  money 
into  that  school  than  the  board  of  education  does. 

The  plant  manager  of  the  Lakewood  Division  of  General  Motors 
and  people  like  this  on  the  board  spending  time  and  money.  We 
allocated  the  same  per  pupil  expenditure  at  the  comprehensive 
high  school  as  they  are  at  the  academic  high  school  across  the  city 
wherein  we  must  schedule  the  same  number,  23  to  1,  to  that 
comprehensive  high  school  teacher  as  you  do  in  the  academic. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  a  student  across  31  different  shops  as 
well  as  satisfy  math,  English,  chemistry,  physics,  social  studies, 
science,  et  cetera,  and  let  him  do  the  activities  of  health,  PE  and 


It  costs  better  than  $380,000  to  just  adequately  equip  a  technical 
laboratory  today.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money.  We  are 
talking  about  replicating  and  expanding  this  kind  of  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  urban  cities. 

There  is  a  need  for  some  assistance.  I  am  not  here  saying  I  need 
10  more  shops.  I  am  saying  we  need  schools  across  the  city  that 
would  better  address  the  needs  of  students.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
run  that  kind  of  a  school  on  the  same  budget  and  to  maintain 
those  shops. 

One  box  of  welding  rods  will  cost  you  $175,  and  a  kid  can  burn 
up  that  box  in  an  hour.  If  you  look  at  that  kind  of  cost  just  to 
nr^aintain  one  shop  compared  to  31  and  then  you  look  at  one  school 
compared  to  22  high  schools,  the  question  is  where  do  we  put  our 
dollars  to  get  the  most  for  them. 

If  in  fact  we  have  better  than  350  students  working  every  day 
earning  a  minimum  income  of  $3.00  an  hour  for  three  hours  a  day, 
if  we  could  replicate  that  across  the  city,  then  maybe  many  of 
those  young  people  would  not  be  on  the  welfare  rolls  but  on  the  tax 
rolls. 

It  would  cost  far  less  to  train  than  to  incarcerate.  We  have  a  unit 
down  the  street  next  door  to  the  Atlanta  Stadium  and  it  is  over- 
crowded now. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  and  spend  our  dollars  wisely,  we  are 
in  for  it. 

You  wonder  about  my  success?  I  am  very  optimistic.  I  believe  I 
am  the  best  salesman  in  town.  When  I  go  for  an  idea  and  I  know 
where  the  money  is  and  the  people  that  can  make  a  difference,  I 
have  to  sell  them  on  education.  That  is  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try. ...  J 

We  know  it  is  the  second  largest  enterprise  but  we  are  criticized 
more  than  we  are  complimented.  We  just  need  a  little  support 
when  looking  at  good,  better,  and  best  programs  across  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  just  an  advocate  of  public  education.  If  I  had  gotten  up  in 
that  plane  this  morning  and  the  pilot  said.  You  know,  I  went  to 
aviation  school  down  in  Louisiana  and  it  was  the  worst  school  in 
the  world  and  I  really  have  some  problems,  then  I  would  have  had 
some  problems  in  that  plane. 
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We  need  to  feel  good  about  what  we  are  doing.  I  feel  good  about 
it.  I  think  with  some  additional  Federal  assistance,  I  am  not  draw- 
mg  a  bottom  line.  It  costs  to  mandate  and  operate  comprehensive; 
schools  and  alternative  type  programs  that  all  of  the  witnesses 
have  attested  to  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  suggesting  this  is  an  unique  experience  or 
would  you  indicate  whether  or  not  you  believe  that  this  model 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other  high  schools  and  all  of  them 
should  be  comprehensive;  that  there  is  a  unique  role  for  a  compre- 
hensive high  school  to  be  considered  in  a  complex  of  high  schools 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  others? 

Dr.  HOGANS.  There  is  room  for  others.  There  are  two  schools  on 
the  drawing  board  in  the  city  now.  Those  two  schools  are  compre- 
hensive high  schools.  The  trend  in  education  todav  is  to  offer  a 
variety  of  offenngs  to  young  people. 

My  support  would  be  to  favor  the  comprehensive  high  school  in 
heu  of  the  traditional  high  school.  You  have  more  of  a  variety  of 
offerings  but  it  costs  more.  The  bottom  line  costs  are  more. 

In  order  for  a  school  to  be  comprehensive  it  must  have  according 
to  State  guidelines  five  vocational  and  technical  laboratories.  You 
multiply  five  times  $380,000.  That  will  tell  you  the  bottom  line  just 
for  the  shops  and  I  am  not  telking  about  operating  costs.  Then  you 
have  the  academic  program  to  support  those  shops. 

The  population  is  over  50  percent  minorities.  If  we  do  not  do 
something,  who  is  going  to  pay  your  retirement  and  my  retirement 
in  the  next  5  or  10  years  if  in  fact  we  do  not  prepare  young  people 
to  go  out  in  the  world  of  work  and  feel  good  about  what  they  are 
doing. 

I  think  to  some  extent  we  are  missing  the  boat.  I  am  thinking 
^ut  maiOT  cities  and  urban  cities.  I  am  not  talking  about  down  in 
HogansviUe,  Ga.,  or  rural  Georgia.  I  am  talking  about  msyor  cities 
where  you  have  a  population  of  minorities,  Chicanos,  Mexican- 
Americans  that  come  with  a  laundry  list  of  front-end  problems  that 
we  have  not  addressed  in  public  schools  today. 

I  think  the  comprehensive  approach  offers  an  alternative  and 
still  gives  that  child  the  basic  background  to  make  it  in  life.  It  is 
going  to  cost  money,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hogans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  deference  to  the  other  members  I  will  forego 
any  further  questions.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Buchanan? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  to  concentrate  so  much  around  here  on 
the  things  that  are  wrong  that  this  testimony  makes  me  want  to 
stand  up  and  cheer.  It  is  nice  to  hear  that  something  is  going  right 
somewhere  m  the  world.  I  want  to  commend  each  of  you  not  only 
for  your  testimony  but  also  for  your  leadership. 

Maybe  we  need  to  clone  some  people  like  you  as  a  way  of  taking 
care  of  some  of  the  problems  in  the  country. 

In  the  Federal  share  of  education,  we  are  a  limited  partner  and 
we  certamly  need  to  be  a  limited  partner  when  it  comes  to  man- 
agement and  control  of  education,  but  even  in  funding  we  are  and 
will  remain  a  limited  partner  in  this  whole  matter  of  education. 
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As  we  approach  the  President's  new  initiative  and  as  we  look  at 
our  existing  programs  do  you  have  any  specific  ideas  as  to  how  we 
could  better  use  the  money  we  have?  I  want  to  hear  specifically 
how  you  use  these  Federal  programs  that  are  already  in  existence 
quite  creatively.  Dr.  Harrison. 

I  would  like  to  know  of  any  suggestions  you  have  as  to  how  we 
can  better  use  the  limited  funds  we  in  the  Congress  will  make 
available  for  education. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  think  one  thing  I  alluded  to  in 
my  comments  is  the  experience  career  education  program  which 
really  had  its  impetus  from  Dr.  Marian. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true  but  in  our  State  it  does  not  come  under 
the  umbrella  of  vocational  education.  Dr.  Hogans  has  indicated 
about  a  comprehensive  high  school  and  certainly  within  cities  that 
has  all  the  aspects  of  being  quite  reasonable. 
I  think  in  rural  regions  there  are  a  lot  of  little  businesses  and 


one  of  the  aspects  of  career  education  ought  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  vocational  education.  Since  the  Federal  Government  does 
put  money  into  vocational  ed,  it  ought  to  examine  the  offshoots  of 
career  education  and  especially  the  location  of  these  people  and 
students  in  local  communities. 
That  is  one  recommendation  I  think  deserves  study. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you.  ^  ^ 

Ms.  Kaeser.  I  had  another  thought  in  response  to  Mr.  Hawkins 
question  which  is  ailso  yours  which  is  what  can  you  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Federal  policymakers  have  two  choices.  They 
have  the  carrot  or  the  stick.  I  prefer  to  approach  it  in  terms  of 
rewarding  excellence  and  tr3dng  to  provide  some  motivation  to 
people  to  do  well.  There  is  a  stick  that  you  do  also  have  which  is 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

I  want  to  put  a  plug  in  for  one  of  my  big  issues  which  is  children 
out  of  school  and  the  excessive  use  of  suspension.  Through  civil 
rights  enforcement  legislation  it  does  give  OCR  the  authority  to 
put  some  pressure  on  school  districts  that  are  using  suspensions 
improperly  particularly  in  terms  of  an  extra  suspension  of  minority 
students  for  the  most  part. 

I  think  this  in  itself  is  some  form  of  stick  that  we  have.  If  you 
put  some  pressure  about  looking  at  that  behavior  of  schools  as  to 
suspending  kids  and  you  say  that  is  a  symptom  not  only  of  how  bad 
the  kids  are  but  possibly  of  how  well  you  are  running  your  school 
system,  you  can  then  create  some  of  the  pressure  necessary  to  get 
some  motivated  educators  to  reward  the  other  kind  of  people  in  the 
school  system. 

It  is  a  very  negative  way  to  approach  the  issue.  Unfortunately  in 
some  districts  that  is  the  only  way  to  start  pressing  the  importance 
of  serving  all  children  in  schools.  When  you  start  setting  that  as  a 
requirement  of  public  education  then  people  down  the  v/ay  start  to 
respond  and  you  start  getting  people  out  with  innovative  ideas  of 
how  we  are  going  to  do  this. 

I  think  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  not  been  very  effective  in 
doing  this  in  the  past  and  it  needs  a  little  jolt  to  do  that  a  little  bit 
better  which  is  the  negative  approach  but  it  is  also  an  essential 
tool  for  trying  to  get  some  change  in  school  districts.  That  is  one 
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way  in  which  the  Federal  ideals  and  values  about  public  education 
can  bs  felt  locally. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mentioned  that  you  wished  there  were  in- 
centives and  awards  for  innovation  and  creative  thinking.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  expand  on  that? 

Are  you  talking  about  incentive  grants  like  cash? 

Ms.  Kaeser.  Yes.  I  am  thinking  about  this  foundation  in  Ohio 
that  gives  out  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  You  have  a  small  pot 
ot  money  that  you  give  to  someone  who  has  an  idea.  You  can  do  it 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  not  have  a  complicated  system. 

it  IS  a  way  to  offer  more  support  to  people  who  have  a  good  idea, 
to  say  that  at  least  someone  cares  that  you  have  this  good  idea  and 
you  should  go  someplace  with  it.  It  does  a  tremendous  amount  to 
get  notoriety  to  that  person  which  all  of  a  sudden  makes  people  in 
the  building  change  their  attitudes  a  little  bit  and  that  pe>^n  has 
more  access  to  people  in  ^he  building  so  they  can  share  their  ideas 
and  get  the  team  building  started. 

I  am  not  completely  aware  of  the  tool  kit  for  innovation  that  the 
Federal  Government  has.  You  have  a  number  of  possibilities  there 
I  am  aware  of  the  limited  role  the  Federal  Government  has  in 
terms  of  education  policy  particularly  at  the  building  level  which  is 
where  so  much  of  the  difference  really  matters. 

AH  I  can  think  of  are  carrot  ideas  that  give  people  a  chance  to  be 
revived  as  educators.  Maybe  we  need  to  start  a  year  away  from 
school  program. 

My  sister  is  a  school  teacher.  After  about  5  years  of  teaching  first 
graders  she  has  to  quit  for  5  years  because  she  is  so  worn  out.  She 
gets  tired  of  talking  to  those  little  kids. 

Maybe  we  need  to  create  some  1-year  being  in  Washington  pro- 
grams or  whatever.  We  have  some  great  people  out  there  and  we 
lose  them  because  they  have  that  year  they  have  to  take  off  and  do 
something  else  so  they  do  not  lose  their  minds. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  one  other  suggestion.  In  the  title  IV  funds 
that  are  sent  to  each  State  to  allocate  a  certain  portion  of  those 
tunds  tor  training  staff  members,  middle  management  personnel 
on  the  implementation  of  change. 

I  think  there  is  very  little  money  that  really  goes  for  planning. 
Ihe  money  goes  for  ideas.  I  think  that  is  terrific.  What  happens  is 
the  idea  gets  gobbled  up  and  lost.  I  really  think  there  is  a  need  for 
some  of  that  money  to  go  to  the  classroom  teacher  in  how  to 
manage  change;  how  to  manage  curriculum  change;  how  to 
manage  the  implementation;  how  to  evaluate  it  so  that  there  is  a 
more  professional  training  that  person  receives  or  experience  has 
been  given  to  them  when  they  are  embarking  upon  in  their  district 
a  change  m  curriculum. 

That  might  be  another  consideration  the  committee  could  think 
about  as  far  as  taking  a  certain  portion  of  the  title  IV  funds  that 
are  allocated  to  have  a  certain  small  percentage  to  go  for  manage- 
ment trrnnmg  to  the  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  people  like 
department  heads;  curriculum  supervisors  et  cetera 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Gillies? 

Mr.  GiLUES.  I  would  like  to  echo  that.  I  think  if  I  had  2  days  to 
meet  with  these  other  four  people,  I  think  it  would  make  a  differ- 
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ence  in  our  school.  I  also  would  say  if  the  current  research  is 
accurate  where  it  says  the  administration  or  the  principal  or  the 
administrators  of  a  learning  site  do  make  a  difference,  I  think  we 
could  get  some  incentives  to  get  together  and  do  something  about 
it. 

I  would  love  to  meet  with  you  for  3  or  4  more  days.  We  are  so 
similar  in  our  programs. 

Dr.  HoGANS.  I  would  echo  that.  I  was  fortunate  to  do  my  intern- 
ship here  in  Washington,  D.C.  5  years  ago  at  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute.  I  understand  it  has  changed  names  or  composi- 
tions. 

I  would  not  have  been  able  to  survive  at  this  school  that  1  am 
presently  working  at  now  had  I  not  had  those  hands-on  kind  of 
experiences  working  at  all  levels  with  the  President  at  that  time 
who  is  now  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  president  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity. 

We  have  a  very  unique  tie-in  there.  I  do  feel  we  need  some  more 
help  mandated  in  terms  of  training  programs  and  working  with 
young  and  aspiring  administrators.  One  of  the  things  we  try  to  do 
and  we  need  some  help  is  to  work  with  Georgia  State  University 
and  Atlanta  University  and  try  to  refine  the  Carver  model  so  that 
we  can  package  it  and  move  it  from  one  sector  of  Atlanta  to 
another  or  one  sector  of  the  country  to  another. 

We  have  some  people  coming  in  from  Indianapolis  this  week 
looking  at  our  model.  Our  model  is  not  totally  together.  We  cannot 
just  give  you  the  total  package  because  it  is  in  bits  and  pieces.  It  is 
going  to  take  some  money  and  some  time.  We  have  about  six 
professors  working  with  us  now  trying  to  really  put  it  together. 

How  do  you  get  four  full-time  ministers  to  come  and  provide 
services  in  a  community  working  in  conjunction  with  the  school? 
Everybody  cannot  do  that.  Some  would  not  feel  comfortable.  We 
have  many  students  who  are  back  in  school  doing  well  because  of 
that  kind  of  minister  counseling  that  I  am  not  capable  of  doing. 
That  is  where  my  hmitations  end  and  someone  else's  begin. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  see  the  young  lady  saying  in  terms  of 
innovations.  I  would  suggest  we  look  at  this.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  serious  trouble  in  this  country.  Our  dollars  ought  to 
be  well  spent  in  terms  of  programs. 

Ms.  Kaeser.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  finding  some  ways  to 
promote  community  involvement  in  schools.  The  people  at  this 
table  seem  to  understand  the  importance  of  that  and  when  you 
understand  the  importance  of  it  you  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

I  know  we  have  a  serious  problem  in  a  lot  of  our  city  districts  of 
having  a  lot  of  parents  who  are  very  much  turned*  off  by  their 
school  experience  who  feel  inadequate  around  school  people  and 
who  are  insecure  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  the  school 
system.  That  is  a  real  problem.  Their  ability  to  be  involved  in 
schools  is  limited  by  that. 

I  feel  it  is  very  much  the  responsibility  of  educators  to  reach  out 
and  try  to  open  the  doors  for  those  people  and  try  to  do  something 
to  help  them  know  they  are  welcome  in  the  schools  but  short  of 
people  who  do  that  the  title  I  program  allows  for  community 
advisory  councils. 
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A  lot  of  the  programs  mandate  some  level  of  citizen  involvement 
which  is  the  foot  in  the  door  parents  need.  We  have  a  lot  of  parents 
who  serve  on  those  councils  who  still  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  very 
well  and  still  are  not  comfortable  navigating  their  school  systems. 

We  did  a  program  in  Ohio,  the  citizens'  council,  where  one  of  our 
staff  members  worked  with  a  title  I  group  in  Dayton  for  about  6 
weeks  teaching  those  parents  some  skills  in  how  to  help  their  kids 
learn  There  was  incredible  participation.  Seventy-five  people 
would  come  out  at  night  in  a  neighborhood  no  one  wanted  to  be  cwi 
in  at  night,  both  black  and  white  and  they  were  involved.  It  \  as 
very  clear  from  that  experience  that  parents  really  care  about 
what  happens  to  their  kids  and  they  are  willing  to  lend  their 
support  when  they  know  that  is  going  to  help  their  kids  learn. 

That  IS  one  thing  we  have  learned  from  it.  We  need  to  create 
some  more  situations  to  convince  people  or  give  them  meaningful 
ways  to  help  their  kids. 

I  think  part  of  the  experience  with  the  title  I  program  shows  if 
there  were  a  little  bit  more  support  in  training  parents  in  how  to 
participate  in  situations  that  guarantee  their  participation,  we 
would  then  have  more  effective  participation  which  would  follow 
kids  not  just  at  the  elementary  level  but  then  they  know  how  to 
use  their  school  system  and  they  will  then  begin  to  be  that  commu- 
nity  that  demands  excellence  out  of  their  school  system. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  anticipated  my  next  question.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  else  has  a  reaction  to  parents  advisory  councils  and  their 
roles?  We  do  mandate  that  in  title  I. 

Dr.  lioCrANS.  This  is  our  first  year  working  with  title  I  at  the 
r         -nni  v.vtl.  It  has  been  a  learning  experience  having  to  move 
bv^veci.?  classes  and  on  the  hour  and  having  to  get  staff 
^   ,1        to  khat. 

ve  an  excellent  parent  involvement  program  going  on  and 
thii.  1:.  the  only  way  we  can  operate  in  this  particular  kind  of 
community.  Either  you  cooperate  with  the  parents  or  you  go  out  on 
your  head.  It  is  one  of  those  things. 

I  think  many  administrators  and  I  say  this  without  reservation, 
are  not  comfortable  when  parents  come  into  the  environment. 
They  set  a  tone  that  parents  do  not  feel  comfortable.  I  think  that 
goes  back  to  training  background  and  whether  or  not  you  have 
your  head  screwed  on  right  or  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

We  have  to  develop  some  models  or  some  workshops  or  training 
sessions  to  let  people  feel  good  and  feel  comfortable  about  what  it 
IS  they  are  doing.  You  are  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  meet  the 
parents  and  make  the  parents  feel  at  home. 

That  is  not  easy  to  do  sometimes  because  of  many  other  things 
^oing  on  in  that  environment.  If  parents  feel  that  way  about  the 
3rogram  you  are  going  to  get  better  support. 

In  3  years  in  the  housing  project  that  we  primarily  serve  I  have 
lever  had  a  parent  to  refuse  to  come  and  talk  about  her  child.  My 
vord  to  that  parent  is  this  is  the  most  precious  possession  you  own 
ind  it  IS  yours  and  I  need  your  help.  I  have  never  had  a  parent  say 
o  me,  and  not  because  of  my  athletic  ability  and  my  track  record 
)ut  I  have  never  had  a  parent  say  I  am  not  coming  and  check  on 
lohnny.  Poor  parents  are  concerned  and  love  their  kids.  You  are 
ooking  at  the  best  dressed  poverty  in  town  and  that  is  me.  I 
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represent  the  kid  that  grew  up  on  the  othor  side  of  the  tracks;  six 
girls  and  five  boys  and  no  daddy. 

Parents  do  care.  We  have  to  make  them  feel  like  they  are  some- 
body. We  have  to  make  them  feel  wanted  in  that  environment.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  parents  we  would  not  have  a  school. 

How  do  we  create  that  model?  How  do  we  feel  comfortable  when 
they  come  into  the  environment  and  make  the  maximum  use  of 
the  dollars  that  we  are  getting? 

I  think  title  I  is  a  good  example.  That  is  one  step  into  the  door. 
We  do  not  have  enough  parent  involvement  through  title  I.  We  just 
have  enough  to  satisfy  the  Federal  mandate  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller?  Mr.  Kildee,  do  you  want  to  go 
first? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller,  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  question  all  of  us  are  asking  is  what  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  to  encourage  the  replication  of  the  various 
fa.l^ors  that  have  made  your  schools  successful.  That  is  basically 
our  role.  Education  is  fundamentally  a  local  operation  and  certain- 
ly a  Federal  concern. 

I  would  really  like  to  have  you  think  more  and  inform  this 
committee  about  what  we  can  do  to  bring  people  together  first  of 
all  to  share  the  ideas  that  have  made  their  schools  successful;  and 
second,  to  bring  these  ideas  into  other,  less  successful  schools  to 
make  whatever  changes  may  be  needed. 

We  should  seriously  think  about  various  programs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  initiate  to  establish  some  type  of  forum 
where  there  can  be  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

I  have  been  in  very  good  schools  and  I  have  been  in  some  very 
bad  schools.  I  taught  school  for  10  years  before  I  got  into  this 
p->fession. 

1  would  like  to  have  this  committee  explore  means  of  establish- 
ing the  '^orum.  Any  ideas  you  may  have  that  you  can  share  among 
yourselves  and  with  those  schools  who  are  not  doing  quite  as  well.  I 
think  that  is  ^^ery  important. 

I  think  th  it  is  also  extremely  important  to  restructure  to  a 
great  extent  education  in  this  country.  We  restructure  many  things 
in  this  country.  We  spend  money  for  restructuring,  but  sometimes 
we  are  worried  about  the  cost  of  just  restructuring  and  there  is  a 
cost. 

I  think  we  have  to  share  those  ideas.  I  would  ask  that  we  think 
about  that. 

Father  Leahy,  has  your  school  undergone  through  the  years  a 
rather  profound  student  body  profile  change?  How  did  you  adjust 
to  that  change? 

Father  Leahy.  It  has  undergone  a  drastic  change.  We  have  ad- 
justed to  it  and  not  in  the  best  way  possible.  We  closed  for  a  year 
in  1972  and  then  reopened  because  of  several  difficulties. 

When  the  school  first  began  in  1868  it  was  dealing  essentially 
with  German  immigrants.  It  went  from  German  to  Irish  and  Irish 
to  Italian  and  in  the  late  1960's  with  the  city  of  Newark  changing, 
it  went  from  Italian  to  predominately  black  and  is  now  70  percent 
black  and  Iv^  percent  Spanish  speaking. 
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We  really  got  to  do  what  we  are  doing  because  we  took  a  chance 
and  we  had  a  lot  of  help  from  community  people.  Our  experience 
m  the  private  sector  has  been  similar  to  the  one  in  Atlanta.  I  think 
we  get  an  incredible  amount  of  support  from  the  business  commu- 
nity in  the  city  who  are  interested  in  producing  people  who  can  be 
of  help  to  them. 

Newark  has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  keeping  people  to  work 
after  5  p.m.  at  night  because  people  are  concerned  about  getting 
out.  From  the  railroad  station  to  the  nea^'est  office  building  there  is 
this  gigantic  umbilical  cord  where  people  walk  from  the  train 
station  across  this  bridge  into  the  office  buildings  and  never  have 
to  contact  the  city. 

There  are  certain  of  those  difficulties  that  I  think  the  business 
community  is  interested  in  trying  to  alleviate.  They  have  been  a 
great  help  to  us. 

We  have  also  learned  what  to  do  through  a  lot  of  our  parents. 
We  have  a  significant  parental  involvement  in  the  school.  It  is 
relatively  common  to  have  parents  in  there  every  day  sitting  in  a 
classroom  or  talking  to  me  and  meeting  faculty  or  advisers.  That 
has  been  really  helpful. 

Our  experience  has  also  been  that  most  of  our  parents  are  one 
parent  families.  You  have  to  have  the  par  oats  involved  to  make  the 
thing  successful. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Did  you  change  your  curriculum  much  or  did  you 
have  the  students  adapt  to  the  existing  curriculum? 

Father  Leahy.  Our  curriculum  from  September  until  ths  end  of 
April  is  very  classical.  We  have  done  more  to  try  to  heyj:  the  kids 
to  deal  with  that.  We  have  not  changed  a  great  deal  within  that 
part  of  the  school  year. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  the  first  week  of  June  we  run  totally 
on  an  experiential  basis.  We  stop.  We  have  firal  exams  at  the  end 
of  April  and  the  whole  student  body  is  out  of  the  building  maybe 
shadowing  an  attorney  downtown  or  working  in  an  architectural 
firm  or  domg  group  projects  in  the  courthouse  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  We  try  to  get  them  out  in  hands-on  kinds  of  experiences  as 
much  as  possible. 

We  go  to  school  in  the  summer  again  with  intensive  courses. 

We  have  a  variety  of  experiences  for  the  kids.  If  you  walked  in  to 
St.  Benedict  s  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  would  probably  think 
you  were  m  a  time  warp  and  you  were  back  in  1950  or  something 
in  terms  of  the  approach  to  education  in  the  classroom. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  The  students  have  fit  into  that  curriculum  and  have 
performed  successfully  within  that  traditional  curriculum? 

Father  Leahy.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  You  addressed  a  question  to  the  committee  about 
what  our  idea  of  schools  that  work  is.  I  think  there  are  probably 
many  ideas.  I  think  part  of  it  as  I  perceive  it  is  to  have  a  student 
perform  successfully  while  having  a  good  feeling  about  him  or 
herself.  I  think  there  is  an  important  role  for  affective  education  as 
well  as  cognitive  education. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  for  educators  to  respect  their 
own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  other  people.  I  think  that  respect 
means  that  the  discipline  is  not  just  discipline  for  discipline's  sake. 
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Father  Leahy.  I  think  one  of  the  things  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  finances  that  we  always  have  to  be  careful  of  is 
that  we  do  not  make  judgments  on  schools  or  programs  on  the 
basis  of  grades  students  achieve.  It  seems  we  sometimes  fall  into 
that  trap  with  things  like  accountability  and  those  kind  of  ques- 
tions that  are  all  crucial  issues  but  you  do  not  want  to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  making  the  judgments  on  only  that  the  students  got  such- 
and-such  a  grade. 

I  agree  with  you.  There  are  certain  studies  that  are  now  L^howing 
they  are  trying  to  develop  norms  to  evaluate  those  affective  learn- 
ing situations.  We  have  been  involved  with  one  out  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  trying  to  get  a  tool  to  evaluate  the  experiential 
education.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do.  We  have  been  working  on 
trying  to  develop  one  that  might  be  helpful  to  other  people  in  the 
country. 

Also  with  regard  to  finances,  it  seems  that  the  people  that  have 
done  the  most  exciting  things,  should  at  some  point  to  get  together 
and  hear  how  these  programs  we  spoke  about  this  morning  began. 

Most  of  the  programs  that  have  been  exciting  and  have  gotten  a 
lot  of  student  involvement  and  parent  involvement  probably  are 
the  ones  that  when  they  began  had  the  least  money. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  that  point,  the  programs  that  have  been  outlined 
in  your  respective  schools  and  school  districts  under  the  theme 
"Schools  that  Work,"  have  been  successful,  it  appears.  How  can  we 
replicate  them?  What  is  the  Federal  model  for  mass  producing 
these  successful  programs?  For  weeks  now  we  have  heard  about  all 
of  the  troubles  in  the  schools  across  the  country. 

However,  you  seem  to  work  with  the  same  paperwork  require- 
ments as  the  school  down  the  road.  You  work  with  the  same 
Federal  guidelines  as  the  school  down  the  road.  You  work  with  the 
same  State  laws  and  local  laws.  Yet  you  are  able  to  create  this. 

My  question  is,  "Why  have  not  other  schools  done  this?"  You 
went  out  into  the  community  and  you  found  the  business  communi- 
ty and  people  in  the  business  community.  You  have  gotten  the 
parents  involved. 

What  is  it  that  has  prohibited  others  from  doing  this?  It  is  not 
like  there  is  a  lack  of  literature.  Either  you  four  and  the  people 
you  work  with  in  your  programs  are  far  more  special  than  any  of 
us  realize  or  the  other  part  of  the  population  is  much  worse  than 
we  had  ever  thought.  . 

I  have  to  wonder  why  in  the  district  in  which  I  represent  this  is 
not  being  done  and  in  fact  in  one  case  it  is  being  done.  One  of  the 
real  model  vocational  work  programs  is  in  my  district. 

What  is  it  that  causes  one  district  to  be  so  lethargic  that  they 
cannot  get  parental  involvement? 

You  mentioned  a  good  number  of  your  students  are  from  one- 
parent  families.  That  is  supposedly  a  tragedy  in  some  areas  in  my 
district.  That  means  you  cannot  do  anything  because  there  are  no^ 
two  parents  in  the  home.  You  are  telling  us  you  can  do  a  lot. 

You  are  talking  about  something  at  the  building  level. 

My  premise  has  been  through  these  hearings  that  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  much  the  Federal  Government  can  do  at  the  builaing 
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level  because  there  are  so  many  strainers  before  anything  we  put 
in  the  top  would  ever  get  there. 

Whv  not  replication  at  the  local  level?  Why  would  it  be  Federal 

i-ather  Leahy.  I  think  I  am  going  to  let  somebody  from  the 
public  sector  respond  to  that.  From  my  point  of  view  it  seems  that 
a  lot  of  what  we  have  done  as  in  the  name  of  equality  has  created 
mediocrity.  Somebody  can  have  a  great  program  and  be  doing  a 
great  job  and  somebody  down  the  road  or  in  the  next  school  in  a 
city  or  in  the  next  district  may  be  doing  just  what  has  to  be  done 
but  the  flow  of  money  and  the  resources  are  essentially  the  same. 

Ihere  is  no  difference  so  there  is  no  incentive  to  do  a  super  job  I 
think  people  who  do  the  outstanding  job  tend  to  be  doing  it  because 
they  just  happen  by  nature  to  be  very  committed  and  sometimes 
bullheaded  and  determined  that  they  are  not  going  to  fail.  I  think 
that  tends  to  be  the  case  a  lot  of  times.  You  just  go  at  it. 

In  the  end  in  terms  of  what  you  can  do  and  where  you  get  the 
money  to  keep  doing  it,  there  is  no  difference  between  you  and  the 
next  school. 

Mr  Miller.  I  have  a  community  college.  They  spent  $600,000  on 
astroturf  and  they  were  still  0  and  11  at  the  end  of  the  next  season. 
Obviously  that  did  not  produce  greater  athletes.  It  meant  they 
could  run  in  the  rain. 

We  can  provide  all  that  money  but  if  you  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  committed  individual,  and  Ms.  Kaeser  has  talked  about  how  you 
keep  people  committed,  I  worry  that  the  people  in  the  school 
district  just  say  you  cannot  do  it. 

I  am  worried  that  reaction  sets  in. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  you  made  one  statement  and  that  is  about 
the  committed  individual.  I  think  probably  in  all  of  our  schools  in 
the  screening  and  staffing  selection  that  we  try  to  really  find 
committed  individuals. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  copouts  in  education.  I  think  people 
throw  up  their  hands  and  turn  around  and  say  it  cannot  be  done 
and  I  just  do  not  accept  that.  They  throw  up  a  lot  of  barriers. 

1  have  a  fear  that  in  our  adviser-advisee  system  which  I  spoke 
about  which  I  thuik  is  really  personalized,  a  real  feeling  about  kids 
and  the  relationship  that  a  neighboring  school  district  was  interest- 
ed in  looking  at.  They  gave  it  up  because  they  got  so  tied  into 
union  negotiations  as  far  as  how  much  more  money  and  how  many 
more  hours  am  I  going  to  get  paid  for  this  and  everything  else  like 
that  and  they  dropped  it. 

I  think  one  thing  a  district  has  to  do  is  establish  the  environ- 
ment that  when  you  accept  a  job  in  that  district,  this  is  what  is 
expected  from  you.  I  thmk  this  is  exemplified  from  wb^t  I  have 
heard  from  each  of  the  districts. 

I  agree  with  you.  It  is  the  local  framework  that  establishes  really 
the  environment  as  to  how  you  really  operate.  There  are  a  lot  of 
roadblocks  that  institutions  throw  up,  meaning  educators,  teachers, 
unions,  departments  of  education,  and  everything  else.  I  think  it 
really  gets  back  mto  establishing  that  environment  and  saying  if 
yCu  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^         ^  expected  from 

We  have  excellent  teachers  and  always  have  had.  We  have  medi- 
ocre teachers  and  we  have  some  terrible  teachers.  The  excellent 
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teachers  make  that  commitment  and  that  is  what  you  have  iv  look 
for  and  that  is  what  you  want  to  make  sure  y  ju  empk  y. 

Ms  Kaeser.  I  have  some  concerns  about  t  le  notion  ot  establish- 
ing the  right  program  and  then  trying  to  jt  replicated  very- 
where 

I  think  the  one  thing  I  learned  from  visiting  30  sch'  ols  that  I  .elt 
were  doing  good  jobs  is  there  is  not  one  be  t  way  TV  mnor  thmg 
that  has  to  be  transmitted  is  that  commitment  you  ha  •  to  serve 
all  the  kids  and  you  have  to  find  some  good  way  of  domg  it.  When 
you  have  that  commitment,  then  that  creativity  sets  in  aad  finds 
the  solution.  .  , 

If  you  come  out  and  say  this  is  the  program  yc  i  are  Goin^  to  do, 
it  is  not  going  to  work  because  you  have  right  then  and  there 
taken  away  the  option  of  being  a  creative  administrator. 

After  sitting  in  enough  principals'  office^:;  lor  enough  days,  1 
think  the  job  of  principal  could  be  incredibly  boring.  You  deal  with 
very  petty  issues  a  lot  of  the  time.  That  in  itself  can  grind  you  out. 
You  stop  thinking  that  what  you  are  doing  is  very  important. 

We  have  to  leave  for  principals  and  building  level  people  some 
things  about  which  they  really  need  to  be  leaders.  I  would  be  very 
careful  about  suggesting  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  come  up 
with  a  program  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  teach  all  the  kids 
What  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  do  is  convince  people  out 
there  they  have  a  responsibility  to  do  that  and  you  have  enough 
confidence  in  them  that  they  will  be  able  to  deliver. 

Dr  HoGANS.  I  think  the  kind  of  innovations  we  are  talking  about 
really  lend  themselves  to  the  individual.  If  you  want  to  look  at  my 
kind  of  job,  my  job  is  a  16  to  18  hour  a  day  job,  7  days  a  week.  I 
onlv  get  paid  for  8  hours  a  day.  When  I  equal  it  out  it  is  about 
$L\50  an  hour.  It  is  a  matter  of  dedication.  ,      ^  • 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  within  the  last  2  months  in 
A  lanta  is  to  look  at  what  we  can  do  at  the  university  level  to 
:r.'nl  and  retrain  some  administrators.  That  is  the  linkup  we  have 
hoc'.ed  up  with  Georgia  State  and  Atlanta  Universities.  It  is  inter- 
t:^ting  b'3cause  I  have  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  in  one  ot  my 

classes.  .    •    1  u       •  J 

Tv'O  of  the  fivf^  cor.iprehensive  high  school  principals  have  signed 
up  for  clasi^^,  and  want  to  look  at  other  models  and  work  on  some 

"hi  Titjy 

At  the  local  level  I  thipk  we  have  a  commitment  but  local 
bur»-aucracy  gets  to  be  kind  of  bad  because  the  district  superintend- 
ent cannot  give  you  $10  more  or  $100,000  more  than  he  gives  me 
because  if  he  does,  he  is  in  trouble  and  he  is  on  his  way  out. 

You  have  to  be  very  careful  with  this.  You  want  all  schools  to 
look  good  It  is  very  difficult  because  down  the  road  you  may  have 
an  administrator  that  is  tired  and  he  has  reached  his  Peter  Princi- 
ple and  he  is  on  his  way  out  and  he  is  counting  the  days. 

What  d-  we  do  as  a  collective  body  to  encourage  innovation  and 
motivatior  on  the  part  of  staff,  faculty,  support  personnel  et 
cetera*?  I  th  nk  we  just  have  to  go  back  to  the  university  and  look 
at  some  ways  and  some  models  of  retooling  and  retraining  adminis- 
trators so  v'^  will  do  what  Conant  said.  We  will  have  good,  better 
and  best  sc\oois  down  the  road  and  stop  turning  thumbs  down  on 
public  ed  j^cation. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee  I  just  have  a  concludinrT  remark.  I  think  just  bring- 
ing  you  together  hero  today  has  been  a  great  service  to  the  repub- 

J  I  ^rl  ^®  things  around  here  at  times. 

I  feel,  hke  Congressman  Buchanan,  much  mor.  optimistic  when  I 
see  what  is  right  in  education.  I  would  encoura^^e  you  to  keep  in 
contact  with  one  another.  You  were  brought  here  for  that  special 
reason. 

Also  keep  in  contact  with  the  new  teacher  centers  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  which  l  lould  be  geared  up 
tairly  soon.  Get  involved  with  those  teacher  centers  so  you  can 
share  not  only  your  ideas  but  also  your  enthusiastic  motivation.  I 
think  you  have  to  blend  those  two  things  together. 

You  can  have  great  ideas  on  how  to  teach  but  unless  you  have 
enthusiastic  motivation,  teaching  with  all  its  pressures  can  burn 
teachers  out.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  st  r  teachers  up  again  to 
realize  how  important  their  role  is. 

I  think  the  teacher  centers  do  offer  that  opportunity  to  share 
both  ideas  and  enthusiasm.  I  would  encourage  you  to  keep  in 
contact  with  one  another  and  get  involve  a  in  the  teacher  centers 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Erdahl? 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Chairman. 

I  would  echo  the  comments  of  o-;r  distinguished  colleague  Mr 
Buchanan.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  such  exciting  innovators 
today.  ^ 

One  of  the  truths  we  have  had  under^^cored  for  us  is  that  young 
people  rise  to  the  level  of  our  expectations.  How  do  we  create  this 
mood  of  high  expectancy  and  maintain  it?  Would  someone  care  to 
respond? 

I  thi^^k  all  of  you  have  sa  d  thai  in  different  ways.  How  do  we 
create  this  mood? 

Mr  Harrison.  I  would  respond  very  quickly.  I  think  a  lot  of 
schools  operat?  on  the  basis  of  very  strong  authoritarian  types  of 
situations  and  operate  really  on  the  basis  of  fear. 

I  think  the  prmnipal  and  the  staff  sets  a  tone  and  tend  to  be 
suspicious.  I  thinK  one  assumption  you  have  to  accept  when  you 
open  the  doors  of  a  school  is  every  kid  is  trustworthy.  It  is  really 
appreciative  to  hear  how  a  private  school  in  Newark  operates  like 
that. 

^J7a^^  ^}}^^^  of  just  one  example  that  when  our  doors  opened  in 
lyTb  we  had  a  student  who  had  been  expelled  from  a  high  school 
and  came  to  us  for  hitting  the  assistant  principal.  We  have  a 
ratherunique  principal  and  I  think  leadership  is  one  thing  but  he 
gave  Chris  the  kev  and  said  take  the  kids  around  and  show  them 
the  school. 

Trust  is  a  very  important  factor  in  terms  of  the  environment 
that  you  create  within  that  school.  There  are  all  types  of  things 
you  car  look  at  but  it  boils  down  to  trusting  students  so  they  can 
be  responsible  for  their  behavio:  . 

He  w^  a  senior.  It  took  him  6  years  to  finally  get  through 
school.  He  came  to  us  Ji.  a  senior.  He  never  was  suspended  and 
nevor  was  expelled.  He  really  did  an  outstanding  job.  It  was  just  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  leadership  and  also  the  leadfership  did  a  little 
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work  with  the  staff  as  far  as  how  do  you  deal  with  that  student 
and  how  do  you  work  with  that  individual.  ,  ,    ,      ^  a 

If  you  put  him  in  a  corner  he  is  going  to  rebel  and  lash  out  ana 
call  you  names.  Part  of  that  ?s  knowing  how  to  deal  with  kids, 
again  that  type  of  personal  understanding  that  can  take  place. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  respond?  .  . 

Mr.  GiLUES.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  part  about  raising  the 
standard  of  expectancy  for  students.  I  think  first  you  have  to 
identify  what  the  essential  content  is  prior  to  the  student  going 
into  that  learning  sequence  instead  of  telling  them  at  the  end  ot 
the  sequence  what  they  should  have  learned.  That  is  too  late. 

You  need  to  identify  the  essential  content  first  and  then  1  think 
you  can  raise  standards  by  measuring  how  well  the  student  has 
achieved  or  accomplished  those  expectations  that  we  had  for  the 
students  in  the  essential  content  itself. 

To  try  to  teach  everything  that  is  available,  recommended,  expe- 
riential and  everything  else  is  not  raising  the  quality  of  teaching. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  need  to  evaluate  students  different  y 
now  than  we  have  been  evaluating  them  in  the  past.  The  assembly 
line  education  is  ended.  The  industrial  revolution  was  great  in 
everything  including  education  at  the  time  it  was  there  but  we  do 
not  send  them  all  out  at  the  end  of  the  assembly  line  painted  the 
same  or  with  the  same  education  any  more.  .    ,  .  . 

We  must  be  able  to  award  and  recognize  and  reward  what  stu- 
dents have  achieved  on  achievement  and  performance  rather  than 
time  regardless  of  what  the  States  say.  Our  State  says  you  have  to 
have  120  hours  of  available  seat  time  to  award  a  Carnegie  unit.  We 
have  ignored  that  in  our  school  and  have  said  we  will  do  the 
equivalent  in  program  time  and  curriculum  time  to  120  hours  ot 
seat  time. 

I  think  some  of  the  barriers  we  have  are  self-imposed. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Does  the  State  pretty  well  accept  that? 

Mr  GiLUES.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  encourage  us  now. 
Originally  12  years  ago  it  was  difficult  because  some  of  our  col- 
leagues were  even  telling  us  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect 
to  this  very  articulate  panel,  we  really  have  not  heard  in  5  days 
from  the  most  important  people  involved.  I  am  going  to  ^k  unani- 
mous consent  if  these  two  young  men  would  be  permitted  to  ask  a 
few  questions. 

May  I  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  ^  r         •  r 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Would  you  please  provide  your  names  for  our  infor- 
mation and  for  the  court  stenographer. 
Mr.  Edelen.  John  Edelen. 

Mr.  Blake.  Carl  Blake.  -r.  ,     t  u 

Mr.  Erdahl.  One  of  the  things  I  think  Father  Leahy  has  empha- 
sized is— your  school  works.  Why  does  it  wrk?  , 

Mr  Blake.  It  works  because  the  teachers  really  care  about  the 
students  and  they  help  them.  I  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  when  I  first 
came  to  St.  Benedict's  because  I  came  from  a  public  school  and  the 
teachers  did  not  really  take  the  time  to  help  me  out. 

When  I  came  to  St.  Benedict's  they  gave  me  the  extra  time  1 
needed  and  helped  me  when  I  needed  help.  Sometimes  I  am  still 
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around  school  at  10:00  p.m.  at  night  doing  homework.  I  even  got 
locked  m  one  time  studying. 

The  teachers  were  there  and  they  would  help  me.  They  were 
priests  and  they  lived  there.  They  stuck  around  and  helped  me  as 
long  as  I  needed  help  and  it  made  me  want  to  do  the  work  I  really 
did  not  like  doing  work  at  all.  They  helped  me  and  they  said,  you 
should  do  it.  J       ■>  J 

I  saw  how  it  would  help  me  if  I  did  do  it  and  I  did  it  just  because 
1  saw  how  it  would  help  me. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Do  you  have  any  observations  you  care  to  share 
with  us? 

Mr.  Edelen.  It  is  like  Carl  said;  I  think  being  personally  involved 
with  the  student  is  very  important.  At  our  school  the  teachers 
work  on  a  one-toK)ne  basis  if  any  student  is  having  trouble.  It 
seems  that  everyone  is  responsible  for  themselves  and  each  other 
in  the  school. 

T:ilu^°"2f)^^"^  '^'■p"^'  everyone  is  pointing  the  finger.  As 
father  Ed  says,  the  old  Chinese  proverb  states,  don't  point  the 
you^""  ^Is^  because  you  have  three  pointing  back  at 

You  have  to  be  responsible  for  yourself  and  you  have  to  see  the 
need  to  be  involved  and  the  knowledge  that  people  are  depending 
on  you.  Many  times  you  look  and  you  say,  who  really  needs  it  if  I 
am  no  good.  I  think  that  is  what  gets  across  to  people,  especially 
teenagers,  when  you  do  not  do  assignments  and  everybody  savs 
slap  your  hand  and  tell  you  that  is  bad.  ^     j  j 

You  tend  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is  bad  because  you  did  not  do  it 
and  you  cannot  do  it  not  because  there  was  a  weakness  involved  It 
has  to  be  more  personal. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  What  involvement  do  the  students  have  as  far  as 
some  of  your  policies  in  your  school,  for  example,  dealing  with 
^^"^r'^"]."™  P^'^^y  do  what  Father  Ed  tells  you? 

Mr.  Edelen.  With  studies,  we  think  the  teachers  know  best 
They  teach  their  courses  the  way  they  see  fit.  With  the  running  of 
the  school  like  lunch  programs,  attendance  and  everything  else,  it 
IS  the  responsibility  of  the  students. 

As  Father  Ed  mentioned  we  have  the  14  groups.  We  have  14 
group  leaders  which  range  from  the  upper  division  in  the  senior 
year.  It  bnngs  up  leadership.  That  is  the  whole  idea,  to  have 
leadership  and  the  commitment. 

If  any  problem  or  crisis  arises,  the  14  group  leaders  and  myself 
and  my  assistant,  Asmore  Ali,  meet  and  we  try  to  discuss  andf  see 
what  decisions  can  be  made.  I  think  that  is  the  important  thing 
that  we  can  make  decisions  and  adults  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
can  make  decisions. 

It  has  to  be  not  programed  but  a  cross  set.  The  teacher  is  not 
going  to  be  the  only  one  who  is  going  to  make  the  decision  that  if 
you  do  not  do  the  homework  you  are  going  to  get  an  F.  Many  times 
we  can  accept  that  and  say  the  F  does  not  really  mean  anything 
but  in  our  school  it  does  mean  something.  It  is  the  whole  point  of 
just  trying  to  succeed  and  achieve,  to  keep  up  with  the  tradition 
that  our  school  has  and  that  makes  it  different 
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Mr.  Erdahl.  Carl,  do  you  have  some  observations  about  the 
student  participation  in  your  operation?  Are  you  one  of  these  group 
leaders?  ,    ,  ^  ,  „ 

Mr.  Blake.  No,  I  am  not.  I  notice  the  group  leaders  like  John,  tie 
is  like  the  leader  of  the  school.  Whenever  we  have  a  problem  or 
something  happens,  he  is  always  right  there  and  he  takes  care  of 
the  matter. 

They  have  this  boardroom  where  they  all  meet.  They  discuss 
everything.  Father  Ed  would  say,  I  am  not  going  to  take  care  of 
that;  you  will.  They  will  meet.  Sometimes  the  whole  school  will 
stay  after  school  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  I  will  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  put 
these  young  men  on  the  spot  but  I  knew  they  could  do  it.  We  had 
high  expectations  and  obviously  they  performed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Miller?  ^  ,      ^  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  In  your  various  programs,  do  students  fail  or  flunk 
out  of  St.  Benedict's? 

Father  Leahy.  I  would  not  say  students  flunk  out,  btudents  do 
fail.  Sometimes  I  do  not  think  you  can  look  at  that  just  from  the 
point  of  view  of  students  failing  as  much  as  we  have  all  failed. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  kids  a  lot  of  time  that  we  are  all  riding  in 
the  same  boat  and  you  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  sitting  in  the 
front  and  saying,  I  am  glad  the  leak  is  in  the  back.  If  the  boat  goes 
do'      we  all  go  down  together. 

are  failures.  We  are  not  perfect  in  the  system. 

I  think  most  of  our  students  that  have  left  us  have  left  because 
at  this  particular  point  in  their  life  they  just  do  not  seem  to  be 
interested  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  them  to  accomplish 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  be  at  St.  Benedict's. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  asked  anyone  to  leave  outright.  I  have 
suggested  to  some  students  and  have  even  helped  them  to  take  6 
months  to  do  something  else  and  come  back.  Sometimes  you 
need  a  distance  from  something  to  get  an  idea  of  why  you  are  not 
performing. 

There  are  failures. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  find  important  is  not  to  do 
anything  for  a  student  or  a  young  person  that  the  young  person 
can  do  for  himself. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yesterday  we  got  into  a  discussion  with  some  ot  the 
teachers  on  behalf  of  teacher  organizations  and  themselves.  One  of 
the  points  brought  up  was  this  lack  of  respect  by  students  for  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  which  occasionally  takes  the  form  of 

vandalism.  i     ,        ^  r  i 

I  would  wonder  why  a  student  in  one  of  the  schools  that  tails 
would  respect  that  institute?  If  you  can  go  along  and  you  can  get  a 
D  and  you  can  still  go  from  9th  to  10th  grade;  if  you  can  flunk  this 
and  it  is  a  cumulative  thing  and  you  find  out  at  the  end  you  cannot 
pass  the  test  but  you  are  going  along  for  the  ride  for  4  years  if  they 
can  pull  the  wool  over  all  these  young  peoples'  eyes  and  move  them 
along,  why  would  you  respect  those  people? 
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nnnirlfl        ^u^Hl®  ^  t^ink  it  is  more  of  an 

understanding  that  there  are  these  various  hurdles  that  you  have 

T-'il^^i:  ^  ^.  ^°"P  participation.  It  is  a  group  activity 

mirp  ""It         "S^*-  A  ^^^'^^^t        not       and  therTS 

more  to  it  than  that;  more  responsibility 

« Jril^^'^f  ri""^  you  achieve  that.  In  my  own  case  my  son  has  just 
started  at  Gonzaga.  He  has  a  much  different  attitude  than  he  had 
before.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fear.  I  think  it  is  seeing  otS  studente 
have  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  a  desire  to  let  things  done 

mo^n  W  iT''-  ^  °!lf  °f  that  came  out  here  thfs 

morning  that  is  very  important  and  I  think  a  lot  of  schools  in  the 
country  may  have  lost  sight  of  is  we  have  gotten  locked  into  a 
h^h  lT^\  "^^7°"  are  in  grade  school  for  8  years  and  you  are  in 
high  school  for  4  years.  I  think  what  you  have  heard  th^  morning 
IS  that  has  been  largely  thrown  out  by  most  of  us  ^ 
„iiL  w^u*  particular  student  in  Washington  5  years  to  com- 
?la^  tfwnlf  needs  to  be  comgted  then  itSkes  5 

wp  r«     fV^  K   •  Sives  everybody  the  sense  that 

we  are  in  the  business  and  in  this  process  together  and  we  are  not 
going  to  quit  on  you  and  you  shoul/not  quit  on  us. 
That  takes  a  lot  of  personal  involvement 

o  JJS'^J^'^^J*-  ^      °^  pressure  off  the  student  also.  All  of 

a  sudden  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  went  through  college  in  4 

^Tn^thTJ  ^^f^-  that  is  not  impSrt^t 

In  this  confusing  time  of  your  life  when  you  are  14  or  15  or  16  if 

you  do  not  do  it  in  4  years  you  blew  it.  ^  lo  or  id,  u 

Father  Leahy  I  think  you  have  to  change  some  language  and 

some  jargon  to  do  that.  In  our  school  we  do  not  use  traSoT^ 

uT^^Joht^ScLr'°'''  P^^^^  *hat 

We  have  freshmen  and  we  have  an  upper  division  which  would 
be  the  normal  10th  and  11th  grade  and  then  we  have  seniors 
^f^IJ^^^^f!?  ^  upper  division  for  2  years  which  would  be 

the  normal  case  or  3  years.  The  assumption  is  when  you  become  a 
senior  you  can  finish  the  requirements  to  graduate  in  1  year  so  you 
do  not  have  this  thing  of  repeating  your  sophmore  year. 

We  CMi  have  some  students  who  may  be  young  or  may  not  be 
prepared  to  go  to  school  or  to  work  right  away  and  wf  c£i  s? 
Sked^ut       ^^"^  '^^^^o"-  That  seems  to  have 

The  other  thing  that  happens  with  successes  that  I  think  came 
?f  t  wT^^         ^  °f  the  young  people  today  es^SS? 

if  they  come  from  families  that  are  one-parent  families,  mostd"  the 
wiShT'adSr  ^  ^  significant  relationship  develo^Sd 

«Hl,U^Kr-  ^  because  there  are  14  students  and  there  is  an 
adult  that  IS  responsible  for  those  14  kids.  With  us  it  works  with 
the  group  system,  with  the  18  students  in  a  group  and  there  are 
two  adults  responsible  for  those  kids. 

You  can  stay  on  a  guy  or  girl  going  through  school  all  the  time 
That  IS  really  crucial  for  kids  today  in  my  ooinion. 

Mr.  GiLUES.  I  would  just  like  to  echo  that* 

We  take  a  survey  every  year  of  our  adviser-advisee  program- 
what  IS  good  and  what  Is  bad.  We  also  take  a  survey  of 
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students;  what  are  rewards  to  them  and  what  are  consequences  to 

1.  for  the  last  10  years  in  the  reward  category  is  to  have  a 
meaningful  conversation  with  an  adult.  When  you  provide  that  in 
the  program  you  are  offering  a  reward  to  youth  at  least  in  our 

^The' other  thing  I  would  like  to  echo  is  the  statement  that  kids 
can  tell  us  an  awful  lot  if  we  ask  them.  Sometimes  we  do  not  ask. 

Mr.  Miller.  Ms.  Kaeser?         ,      ., .  r „„^<>o  fv,of 

Ms.  Kaeser.  I  think  you  were  describing  some  of  the  games  that 
go  on  in  schools.  You  were  describing  kids  wondering  why  do  it 
because  of  whatever.  ^.     ^  .  _i. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  do  is  underestmiate  how  smart  kids 
are.  They  know  when  a  game  is  being  pulled  on  them.  They  know 
when  a  lot  of  the  punishment  that  is  offered  in  response  to  misbe- 
havior is  a  game.  They  know  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  school,  you 
get  truant  so  you  can  get  suspended.         „  ,  ,  .   .  y^n^ 

They  know  what  has  happened  m  an  awful  lot  of  cases  is  it  boils 
down  to  playing  this  dumb  game  and  unfortunately  educators  play 

th\n¥  the  tS  successful  schools  have  in  common  is  they  just 
cut  that  all  out.  They  acknowledge  that  kids  are  very  smart  and 
thev  are  very  perceptive  about  knowing  when  you  are  failing  and 
all  the  things  you  do  to  cover  up  your  failures  They  stop  the  game 
and  they  stirt  saying,  let's  challenge  these  kids  and  find  some  way 
to  get  them  to  be  responsible  for  themselves  and  then  the  games 

^^Mr  GiLUES.  I  feel  we  educators  are  absolutely  famous  for  ignor- 
ing our  own  research.  We  can  no  longer  say  that  some  students 
cannot  learn.  We  can  only  say  it  takes  some  students  longer  and 
they  need  more  help  to  learn  what  the  top  student  can  learn 

Mr  Miller.  Do  you  think  that  the  basic  resources  at  the  local 
level  are  sufficient  for  other  schools  to  follow  successful  models  and 
to  achieve  that  kind  of  involvement  with  students  and  those  sorts 
of  attitudinal  changes?  ^„i„f^  v,,.,  qov 

Ms  Kaeser,  you  question  whether  we  can  legislate.  You  say 
"Unfortunately,  the  things  that  make  schools  work  cannot  be  legis- 
lated Federal  laws  can  however  help  create  opportunities. 

Ms.  Kaeser;  I  guess  I  am  a  basic  optimist.  I  believe  all  people 
can  learn.  I  believe  people  who  run  schools  are  committed  and  they 
want  to  succeed.  People  want  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  euess  I  think  the  resources  are  there  because  I  think  what  it 
takes  is  wanting  to  be  able  to  do  it  and  it  takes  knowing  how  to 
learn  You  may  know  you  have  a  problem  and  all  you  need  to  do  is 
get  some  ideas  of  who  to  go  talk  to  who  will  give  you  some  ideas 
about  how  to  solve  it.  .        ^  „„u„„i 

Yes.  at  heart  I  believe  the  resources  are  there.  In  some  school 
districts  we  have  some  basic  finant  'al  resource  problems  and  as 
long  as  that  is  a  problem  it  int3rferes  with  anything  else 

^W?  also  know  there  are  districts  that  have  all  those  financial 
resources  in  place  are  not  necessarily  doing  a  good  job  either 
I  think  the  human  resource  is  really  there  when  there  is  that 
kind  of  commitment  and  will. 
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thfrl  ^Mnl  t^-    "^^^i-  L*'"''       human  resources  are 

there.  .  think  the  one  thing  yesterday  and  I  do  not  know  where  the 
answer  hes  but  certainly  the  cost  of  energ-/  may  S  to  curtaU 

'Tsof  thH.:,'T?'^'  resources  at  the  local  levelT  Uport  the 
pes  of  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  schools 
In  our  district  we  travel  about  200,000  miles  a  year  as  far  as  our 

Sf  06        Ip"'^  ^^'f  ^1  °f       coc^rHcufar  a 

lnnapr%rj  f  °^  ^  ^'"s.  I  am  not  sure  how  much 

feVtJaVs^^tir  s?s"teS;^^'"        ^'^^  °^ 

?„^1n?'V^tf  ^  r."'^'*  °f  high  cost  of  eneriy  That  we  are  an 
facing  which  I  really  do  not  have  any  answers  to 

m  our  school  system  this  year  we  have  had  a  35  percent  reduc- 
tion in  our  energy  usage.  Because  rates  are  highef  we  are  sSll 
spending  more  money  than  what  we  spent  a  year  agoT  think  we 
have  reached  a  limit  as  to  how  much  of  a  savings  wf  can  make  Tt 

Ihis^is  not  really  being  addressed  at  the  state  Lvel.TS  it  £ 
something  local  levels  will  need  some  assistance  on  or  else  we  wiU 
see  some  of  our  programs  and  resources  cut  back  because  wTneed 
the  energy  in  order  to  operate.  oecause  we  need 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  You  have 
been  most  helpful  to  the  committee.  I  will  refrain  from  askine  anv 
questions  sr^ce  the  other  members  of  the  committee  ha?l  dieted 
very  important  questions  to  you.  airectea 

You  have  been  an  excellent  panel.  We  appreciate  your  aooear- 
ance  here  this  morning.  We  hope  to  see  you  J|ain.  ^ 

We  have  another  panel  consisting  of  Dr.  Keith  Goldhammer  who 
Phnlf"  °f  education  for  Michigan  State  University  and  James 
S^X  SSSnesor'"""  °'  "^""'^"'•^  ^'^"^^^^^^  ^°'st.  Paul  Pubhc 

Your  statements  will  be  inserted  into  the  record 

11  he  prepared  statement  of  Keith  Goldhammer  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Keith  Goldhammer,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
Michigan  State  University 

"How  CO  live?    That  Is  the  essential  question  for  us,  not  how  to 

live  In  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  In  the  widest  sense, 

the  general  problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  Is  — 

the  right  ruling  of  conduct  In  all  directions  under  all  circumstances. 

In  what  way  to  treat  the  body?    In  what  way  to  treat  the  mind? 

In  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs?    In  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family? 

In  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen?    In  what  way  to  utilize  those 

resources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies?  —  How  to  use  all 

our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others?" 


From  Herbert  Spencer,  "What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?"  (1861) 
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Secondary  education  Is  not  as  bad  as  the  popular  press  would  have  us 
believe.    Nor  Is  It  as  good  aa  the  youth  of  this  generation  have  a  right 
to  expect.    There  are  many  excellent  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
this  country  today.    There  are  also  a  large  number  of  very  poor  schools, 
some  of  which  scarcely  deserve  the  designation  of  educational  institutions. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  adolescents  attend  exceptionally 
fine  Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  one  of  the  tragedies  facing  this  nation 
is  the  number  of  youth  who  have  available  to  them  educational  programs  and 
facilities  which  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  respond  to  their  aspirations 
and  needs. 

The  people  of  our  nation  have  never  faced  up  to  four  realities  about 
our  secondary  schools  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  dilemmas. 
Until  or  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  so,  we  cannot  expect  the  fundamental 
If js  which  are  needed  to  occur. 

First,  the  basic  and  generally  provided  curriculum  in  our  secondary 
schools  was  inheri.d  from  the  past,  based  upon  an  elitist  intellectual 
tradition  and  a  convt ilent  structure  of  scholarly  studies.    For  the  most 
part,  the  curriculum  i    Sased  neither  upon  the  needs  of  youth  nor  the 
requirements  of  the  soci.'  '  in  which  they  will  live  out  their  lives.  Con- 
sequently, the  central  attt     'on  of  the  program  of  studies  in  secondary 
schools  is  upon  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  not  the  capacitation  of 
youth  for  the  effective  performance  of  their  roles  as  members  of  their 
communities. 

Second,  since  its  establishment  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  Century 
in  the  United  States,  the  American  secondary  school  has  been  confronted 
by  an  immense  diversity  of  demands  to  which  It  has  responded,  but  in  the 
response  to  these  demands,  the  differentiation  of  purposes  and  functions 
which  have  been  encompassed  within  them  have  never  been  reconciled  or 
synthesized  into  a  coherent  program.    As  a  consequence,  the  school  is  made 
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up  of  nuaerous,  unrelated  and,  in  some  ways,  confllctual  elements  —  a  sort 
of  smorgasbord  of  left-overs.    Enrolling  in  senior  hi&h  schools,  in  par- 
ticular, is  like  going  to  a  shopping  mall  and  picking  whatever  attracts 
your  e>ewithout  a  view  for  the  unity  or  harmony  which  might  result.    It  is 
dedicated  to  serving  all  purposes,  and,  without  careful  guidance,  the 
student  may  not  be  well  served  at  all. 

Third,  as  the  enrollments  of  the  secondary  schools  have  expanded  to 
include  all  American  youth,  rather  than  an  original  intellectual  elite, 
the  standards  and  levels  of  expectations  have  been  lowered  to  accommodate 
the  reduction  in  the  level  of  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  students. 
Grades  have  been  inflated,  and  standards  for  passing  courses  for  graduation 
have  been  reduced.    The  result  has  been  that  students  have  sometimes  achieved 
recognition  for  graduation  from  high  school  c  en  though  they  may  not  have 
acquired  the  skills  normally  expected  or  are  not  as  broadly  knowledgeable 
as  they  should  be.    The  lowering  of  Jevels  ol  expectations  has  relieved  the 
high  school  personnel  from  the  development  of  programs  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  students  with  n.  Id  learning  disabilities.    Special  education  pro- 
grams are  provided  almost  exclusively  for  students  wit.i  severe  limitations. 
School  personnel  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  dilemma ^  since,  in  part, 
this  situation  is  a  response  to  the  demand  of  parents  that  their  children 
^et  through  school  with  good  grades,  irrespective  of  accomplishment  or  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  disciplines,  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  college.  I 

Fourth,  the  reality  of  the  school  has  been  divorced  from  the  reality 
of  Che  community,  and  students  have  been  required  to  participate  in  acti- 
vities in  school  for  which  there  is  relatively  little  legitimation  outside 
of  school.    Unlike  the  children  who  attend  elementary  schools,  who  can 
easily  be  captivated  by  meaningful  activities  provided  for  them  irrespective 
of  their  significance  to  the  realities  of  the  broader  society,  high  school 
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students  are  constantly  looking  at  the  ways  in  which  adults  participate  in 
the  activities  in  which  they  are  required  to  engage.    They  are  expected  to 
read  while  the  adults,  whom  they  wish  to  emulate,  watch  television.  They 
are  required  to  do  homework,  while  their  adult  models  find  escape  in  the 
corner  tavern  or  some  other  recreational  activity.    They  read  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  isn't  much  legitimation 
for  such  reading  outside  of  the  English  classroom.    About  the  only  thing 
that  is  fully  legitimated  in  the  broader  society  is  the  emphasis  upon  inter- 
scholastic  athletics  and  rne  recognition  and  rewards  which  are  given  to  it 
by  the  community.    It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  expect  the  youth  of  this 
nation  to  find  great  motivation  to  engage  in  activities  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  life  style  of  their  homes  and  of  the  adults  whom  they  most 
seriously  emulate. 

These  realities  of  the  contemporary  secondary  school  give  rise  to  at 
least  five  crises  which  must  be  resolved  if  the  schools  are  to  become  all 
that  wt    'ant  and  expect  them  to  achieve  for  the  youth  who  are  enrolled: 

First,  there  is  the  crisis  of  relevance.    There  has  been  little  en- 
deavor tc  Look  at  the  fundamental  learning  needs  of  children  and  adolescents 
which  relate  specifically  to  their  understanding  themselves,  the  environ- 
ments of  which  they  are  a  part,  the  world  of  affairs  in  which  they  must 
engage,  and  the  values  and  beliefs  which  must  guide  their  existence.  Unless 
we  acquire  the  capability  for  developing  a  meaningful  program  of  studies 
related  specifically  co  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  youth,  the 
American  high  school  cannot  expect  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  motivation 
among  at  least  half  of  its  students. 

The  second  crisis  is  that  of  the  high  school's  inability  to  help  students 
deal  effectively  with  the  human  and  social  problems  facing  them.    The  high 
school  is  a  part  of  the  Vfe  of  every  student,  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  related  to  the  total  life  of  the  student  and  helps  him  to  cope  with 
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,he  issuee  and  problems  which  he  faces  outside  of  the  school,  will  it  ta.ce 

on  meaning  and  significance  to  him. 

The  third  crisis  is  the  crlnln  of  values  and  aspirations  which  confront 

youth  in  our  society.    The  values  which  have  been  legitimated  in  school 

are  those  of  the  American  middle  class,  and  not  necessarily  of  that 
large  number  of  students  who  are  concerned  about  Immediate  needs  and  are 
generally  both  disinterested  in  and  have  low  ability  to  master  complex 
intellectual  issues.    We  should  face  the  reality  that  the  values  which 
are  prized  in  the  school  are  shared' by  probably  not  more  than  251  of  the 
children  and  youth,  as  well  as  their  parents.    Hence,  the  values  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  are  neither  legitimated  nor  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  programs  in  the  system  of  rewards  the 

school  has  to  offer. 

r  h  1,1  rh,  ■■  "cognition  of  h..man  diversities.  With 

the  advent  of  universal  s^econdary  education,  the  population  attending 
secondary  schools  was  representative  of  the  complete  range  of  character- 
istics of  the  total  population,  whereas  all  of  the  traditions  that  grew 
up  surrounding  secondary  schools  have  been  developed  for  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  population.    Neither  educators  nor  the  population-at-large. 
even  to  this  day.  have  become  fully  equipped  to  deal  with  the  broad  range 
of  diversities  of  secondary  school  students.    It  has.  consequently,  been 
a  matter  of  forcing  many  students  to  go  to  schools  which  were  designed 
to  Change  the  ways  of  life  of  their  families.    This  discordance  between 
home  and  school  has  frequently  constituted  an  affront  to  the  students  and 
their  parents  and  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  serious  issues  of  the 
secondary  schools  today. 

The  fifth  crisis  is  that  of  leadership  and  proLeBBlonal  competence 
^jj_,h,jehools.    A  broad  range  of  studies  has  shown  that  the  effectiveness 
of  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  leadership  within  the  schools. 
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as  well  as  the  professional  competence  of  the  teachers  for  dealing  with 
the  students*  needs.    In  the  vast  array  of  secondary  schools  in  this 
nation,  we  have  broad  diversity  in  the  ability  of  school  personnel  to 
oanage  and  resolve  their  problems.    Not  all  high  school  principals  have 
been  appointed  to  their  posts  because  they  are  effective  educational  leaders, 
nor  because  they  can  constructively  handle  the  problems  of  adolescents. 
Many  have  acquired  tenure  in  position  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  can't 
cope  with  the  problems  of  maintaining  leadership  and  providing  effective 
school  operations  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  today.  Although 
schools  and  colleges  of  education  have  been  criticized  for  the  inadequate 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  it  must  be  recognized  that  throughout 
this  nation  schools  and  colleges  of  education  have  had  precious  little  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.    They  have  been  prepared 
under  systems  where  they  major  in  departments  of  their  academic  majors  and 
have  had  few,  if  any,  of  the  courses  which  would  help  them  deal  with  and 
achieve  understanding  of  the  problems  of  children  and  youth.    They  have 
taken  on  the  values  of  their  academic  professors  and  think  of  themselves  as 
experts  and  scholars  in  their  respective  fields  more  than  as  specialists 
for  adapting  content  and  instruction  to  the  needs  of  different  students. 

Sixth  is  the  crisis  of  public  indifference  toward  the  needs  of  rhllrtr^n 
and  youth.    To  a  considerable  extent,  the  adult  society  doesn't  bother  much 
about  the  needs  of  adolescents  unless  they  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and 
stability  of  their  communities.    Few  parents  of  high  school  students  join 
parent  organizations  or  participate  in  school  activities  with  their  young 
people.    Few  parents  have  become  actively  involved  in  efforts  to  reshape  the 
high  school  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  their  offspring.    The  secondary 
schools  of  this  nation  will  never  be  any  better  than  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  are  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  help  them  become. 
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Agenda  for  the  Future 


During  the  past  two  decades,  there  have  been  a  number  of  able  ana 
valuable  studies  on  the  reform  of  secondary  education.    Insofar  as  the 
specific  details  are  concerned,  I  think  I  could  add  relatively  little  to 
them.    These  reforms  have  Included  recommendations  to  make  schooling  more 
relevant  to  the  life- role  needs  ©e  students,  to  further  the  career  education 
of  students,  to  emphasize  family  life  education,  and  to  broaden  vocational 
education.    They  have  proposed  greater  attention  to  the  health  needs  of 
students,  the  development  of  physical  fitness  education,  preparation  of 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  extension  of  counseling  and  guidance  services, 
and  even  Job  placement.    All  of  these  recommendations  have  a  certain  amount 
of  validity  to  them  and  certainly  should  be  a  part  of  a  master  plan  for  the 
reform  of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  education. 

In  his  excellent  review  of  attempts  to  reform  secondary  education  in 
this  century.  Professor  Harry  Passow^  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, points  out  that  some  reforms  did  occur,  but  change  has  proceeded  at 
almost  glacial  speed.    He  might  also  have  pointed  out  that  fundamental 
changes,  those  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  our  secondary  schools, 
were  a  threat  to  vested  interests  and  beyond  the  capability  of  educators  to 
install.    The  improvement  of  schools  results  from  both  a  public  and  professional 
desire  to  Implement  change  and  a  professional  competence  to  install  and  operate 
other  than  accustomed  programs. 

One  of  the  problems  of  looking  at  these  individual  recommendations  for 
reform  is  that  they  seem  frequently  to  be  considered  in  isolation  from  one 
another,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  total  needs  of  high  schools  in  our  society 
for  the  adaptation  of  programs  to  the  pressing  needs  of  youth  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  society  in  which  they  live.    An  adequate  agenda  for  the  reform  of 

^ee  A.  Harry  Pas sow.    Secondary  Education  Reform;    Retrospect  and  Prospect. 
New  York:    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1976. 
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secondary  education  In  the  1980' s  must  give  attention  to  aome  of  the  larger 
problems  which  musc  be  resolved  If  ve  are  to  be  able  to  Incorporate  the 
specifics  of  reform  Into  successful  plans  of  action.    1  would  like  to 
suggest  what  I  think  some  of  the  more  fundamental  and  over-arching  items 
on  this  agenda  should  be: 

1.    We  will  be  providing  placebos  rather  than  true  remedies  If  we  do 
not  help  the  public  to  decide  what  the  functions  and  objectives  of  secondary 
education  In  the  United  States  should  be  during  the  1980's.    Special  In- 
terests make  all  sorts  of  pleas  regarding  what  It  should  or  should  not  be, 
but  no  agency  of  the  private  sector  or  of  government  has  given  the  analysis 
that  points  the  way  toward  the  basis  upon  which  the  public  can  adequately 
decide  whether  Individual  proposals  for  reform  are  consistent  with  modern 
needs  and  aspirations. 

We  once  had  a  great  Educational  Policies  Commission  In  the  United  States, 
financed  by  professional  organizations.    When  these  professional  organiza- 
tions became  more  Interested  In  the  economic  welfare  of  their  members 
than  the  resolution  of  the  basic  problems  of  education,  they  withdrew  their 
support  from  this  Cojnnlsslon.    During  the  30' s,  40 's  and  the  early  1950 's 
this  Commission  made  significant  contributions  to  the  public  debate  on  what  we 
could  and  should  expect  of  our  educational  systems  and  how  It  should  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  changing  societal  needs  of  children  and  youth.    No  proposal  for 
the  reform  o£  secondary  education  In  the  United  States  has  pierced  the 
essential  problems  of  reshaping  the  high  school  to  conform  with  the  needs 
of  both  yovth  and  the  society  In  which  they  live  than  Education  for  All 
American  Youth,  first  published  by  the  Educational  Policies  Comnlsslon  In  1944, 
and  resurrected  In  1951.    Perhaps  It  was  a  victim  of  both  the  war  and  the 
post-war  Sputnik  hysteria,  but  America's  youth  have  been  Ill-served  by  our 
Inability  to  grasp  Its  significance. 

Perhaps,  today,  only  the  Federal  Government  could  reconstitute  such  a 
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body  to  provide  the  direction  which  this  nation  needs.    At  this  time,  such 
a  body  alght  be  constituted  as  a  national  public-prof essional  board  of 
education  to  serve  as  a  policy-directing  agency  for  the  new  United  States 
Department  of  Education  as  well  as  authorizing  objective  studies  to  give 
direction  to  schools  for  facing  up  to  their  responsibilities  toward  the  youth 
of  this  nation. 

2.    Ill  the  light  of  what  we  see  as  the  objectives  and  expectations 
which  the  American  public  has  for  its  high  schools,  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  current  curriculum,  standards,  graduation  requirements,  and  structure 
of  the  schools  should  be  made  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  con- 
stitute the  proper  means  through  which  the  schools  can  best  serve  the  needs 
of  youth  growing  to  maturity  in  contemporary  society.    The  nation  must  forth- 
rightly  declare  if  it  expects  its  high  schools  to  be  primarily  an  agency  for 
keeping  kids  off  the  street  during  the  daylight  hours;  if  it  wants  the 
schools  to  be  primarily  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  various  academic  fields;  if  it  wants  the  schools  to  help 
youngsters  become  effective  participants  in  their  cotamunities,  to  help  them 
play  all  of  their  life  roles  effectively  as  they  contribute  to  the  healthy 
functioning  of  the  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part.    The  fundamental 
questions  which  must  be  answered  are  whether  or  not  what  we  teach,  how  we 
teach,  how  we  organize  the  support  and  services  within  schools  are  directly 
related  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  missions  for  which  we  have  allocated 
vast  amounts  of  our  societ^s  wealth  in  the  interests  of  children  and  youth. 

3.     It  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  are  to  rebuild  the  high  schools 
so  as  to  accomplish  new  and  relevant  missions  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  youth  and  the  resolution  of  the  societal  problems  which  plague  our 
communities,  th.^  ^e  must  see  that  we  have  professional  staffs  who  have 
the  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  performing  the  professional  work  we 
expect  of  them.    The  uses  of  knowledge  about  how  children  and  youth  learn, 
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how  content  can  be  adapted  to  help  them  .nature,  how  to  use  teat  data  diag- 
nostically.  how  to  develop  individual  educational  plans,  how  to  identify 
learning  disabilities  -  and  ^ny  »ore-  are  professional  skills  involving 
professional  knowledge  and  discipline  on  the  part  of  educators  and  cannot  be 
learned  just  through  experience  or  the  taking  of  courses  to  prepare  one  to 
become  a  mathematician,  a  scientist,  or  a  literary  critic.    The  vitality, 
the  relevance,  the  coherence  of  secondary  education  depend  upon  the 
professional  knowledge  and  capability  as  well  as  the  dedication  of  principals 
and  teachers  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  needs  „f  th.  children  „hose  interests 
they  serve.     Unless  we  have  available  better  professional  development  on  both 
the  pre-  and  the  post-certification  level,  we  are  not  very  likely  to  achieve 

the  level  of  professional  caoabilitleii  u»  „==j  c  

i-apaoiiities  we  need  for  our  contemporary  schools. 

«.    The  American  public  must  face  the  reality  that  either  our  school 

system  „ill  be  based  upon  solid  knowledge  about  teaching  or  learning,  derived 

from  adequate  research  and  the  implementation  of  the  findings  of  research, 

or  we  will  continue  to  operate  on  myths,  rules  of  thumb,  half-truths,  and' 

the  whims  of  teachers  which  arise  out  of  the  vagaries  of  personal  experience. 

TO  .uild  the  professional  competence  which  we  need  in  education  today  requires 

our  enlarging  upon  our  knowledge  about  teaching,  learning,  the  management 

of  educational  enterprises,  and  improving  our  ability  to  develop  the  strategies 

through  which  that  knowledge  can  be  implemented  into  workable  systems.  The 

revolution  in  „edical  science  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 

Century  would  never  have  occurred  had  there  not  been  an  emerging  body  of  ' 

scientific  knowledge  to  guide  medical  practitioners.     Industrial  technology 

would  today  be  primitive  and  obsolete  with  respect  to  the  human  needs  of  our 

population  Without  an  emphasis  over  the  years  upon  basic,  scientific  and 

technological  research.    We  cannot  expect  the  improvements  in  education  to 

take  place  unless  we  have  a  stronger  and  a  more  solid  knowledge  base  upon 

Which  to  establish  our  educational  practice  and  to  identify  where  our  knowledge 
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needs  to  be  extended  so  as  to  better  motivate  the  learning  of  our  students, 

5.    Schools  will  generally  be  ineffective  unless  what  they  attempt  to  do 
is  consistent  with  the  values,  aspirations  and  practices  of  the  ho»e.  and 
there  is  a  mutual  reinforcement  between  the  hone  and  the  school.     In  part. 
'  the  problems  of  the  secondary  schools  are  a  reflection  of  the  problems  of 
homes  and  family  life  in  the  United  States  today.    To  strengthen  the  school 
necessitates  that  efforts  be  made  to  close  the  gap  which  exists  between  the 
home  and  the  school  and.  in  turn,  suggests  that  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  parental  and  family  life  education. 

6.    Neither  can  the  secondary  schools  achieve  their  purposes  in  isolation 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  nor  do  they  have  to. 
American  communities  are  rich  laboratories  for  the  learning  of  students; 
but.  for  the  most  part,  the  program  of  studies  of  the  schools  has  failed  to 
utilize  even  an  appreciable  part  of  the  resources  within  the  communities 
to  assist  students  in  accomplishing  their  educational  objectives.    We  have 
tended  to  teach  about  govenunent  through  textbooks,  rather  than  have  the 
students  experience  first-hand  the  workings  of  local  governmental  officials 
and  bodies.    We  have  taught  about  the  world  of  work  through  the  printed  word, 
rather  than  have  the  students  actively  engage  in  experiences  within  the 
economic  lite  of  the  community.    We  have  had  the  students  read  the  literary 
classics,  but  have  not  taught  them  how  to  utilize  the  aesthetic  and  apprecia- 
tive facilities  and  agencies  within  their  communities.    The  secondary  schools 
have  done  little  to  adapt  their  program  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
styles  of  learning  among  children  and  youth.    Some  learn  readily  from  the 
printed  word.    Some  have  difficulty  in  learning  from  the  printed  word.  Some 
will  learn  best  by  direct  involvement  through  experience.     Some  will  learn 
best  by  being  told.    The  effective  secondary  school  of  the  future  must  in- 
corporate within  it  diverse  moies  of  instruction  by  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  opportunities  afforded  within  the  world  of  affairs,  the 
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resources  within  the  community  that  can  easily  be  used  to  extend  the 
instructional  effectiveness  of  the  schools.    These  community  resources  can 
be  procured  at  a  pittance  in  comparison  with  what  other  more  expensive 
and  less  effective  materials  would  entail, 

7.     For  too  long,  we  have  tended  to  compartmentalize  our  thinking  about 
what  schools  should  do.    We  have  divided  the  school  day  into  several  un- 
related units,  each  an  end  in  itself.    There  has  been  little  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  students'  application  of  good  language  in  classes  or 
activities  outside  of  the  English  course.     There  has  been  a  persistent 
controversy  between  general  education  and  vocational  education.  There 
have  been  strong  adherents  and  opponents  to  career  education.    We  have 
tended  to  overlook  the  fact  that  students  must  be  helped  to  understand 
the  nature  of  all  of  the  environments  in  which  they  live  and  cope  with  them. 
Students  must  be  helped  to  find  their  places  in  society  as  contributors 
and  participators  in  the  Ulc  of  our  communities.    Students  must  be  helped 
to  understand  and  to  employ  skills  in  the  worlds  of  human  affairs  and  work. 
If  schools  can*t  help  thera  in  these  matters,  we'll  have  to  find  another 
institution  which  will.     There  can  be  no  question  but  that  schools  must 
help  students  to  understand  better  the  social,  political,  economic  and 
cultural  heritages  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.    But  it  must  also 
equip  them  with  the  attitudes  and  skills  necessary  for  engaging  in  the 
world  of  work  and  being  constructive,  knowledgeable,  and  skillful  family 
members.    All  of  these  objectives  are  essential  elements,  as  Spencer 
suggests,  of  living  effectively.    These  are  the  things  we  have  to  help 
secondary  schools  achieve  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way.  concentrating 
upon  the  student's  achieving  competence  as  the  community's  contribution  to 
his  or  her  fulfillment  as  a  human  being. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  complete  agenda  for  what  needs  to  be  done. 
It  Is  a  skeleton  or  an  outline,  but  I  feel  that  if  we  can  accomplish  these 
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ends,  the  specific  details  of  the  agenda  can  relatively  easily  be  filled  in. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  most  of  the  needed  ingredients  have  already  been 
proposed,  and  our  job  is  to  put  them  into  the  proper  perspective  and  to 
build  the  capabilities  through  which  they  can  be  achieved. 

This  is  not  an  easy  agenda  to  achieve.    It  is  far  easier  to  deal  with 
specific  details  than  with  the  fundamental  and  persistent  issues.  The 
point  remains  that  the  educational  welfare  and  opportunities  of  children 
and  youth  have  long  been  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  various  special 
interest  groups  within  the  nation.    We  have  rarely  asked  how  children  and 
youth  will  better  be  served  either  by  maintaining  the  status  ^  or  by 
making  significant  alterations.    The  schools  have  been  tossed  and  buffeted 
by  those  who  would  profit  from  particular  measures.    Wherever  we  turn  to 
deal  with  the  critical  issues  of  education  today  we  are  told  that  the 
needed,  fundamental  reform  is,  nevertheless,  politically  unrealistic.  With 
no  lobby  to  speak  for  their  interests,  children  are  the  by-product  rather 
than  the  central  concern  of  much  legislation  to  change  education.  Our 
society  is  not  that  much  interested,  seemingly,  in  solid  information  nor 
professionally  relevant  analyses  which  would  discommode  some  interests  in 
order  to  giv-  priority  to  the  essential  needs  of  children  and  youth.  Yet, 
within  this  nation  we  have  most  of  the  capabilities  we  need  to  reform  our 
schools  if  we  actually  will  to  dc  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  GOLDHAMMER,  DEAN  OF  EDUCATION, 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  GoLDHAMMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.      ,      ^  „  . 

My  name  is  Keith  Goldhammer.  I  am  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  Michigan  State  University. 

In  my  prepared  statement  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  a 
number  of  the  problems  of  secondary  schools  and  I  think  I  will  just 
skip  some  of  those  problems  and  deal  with  the  section  in  my 
statement  relating  to  the  agenda  as  I  see  for  the  future  m  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  secondary  schools. 

As  you  have  had  demonstrated  this  morning,  there  are  good 
secondary  schools  and  good  high  schools  in  tiie  United  States. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  youngsters  who  go  to  schools 
which  are  extremely  poor  and  our  problem  is  to  see  that  we  can 
build  upon  the  good  schools  and  to  eliminate  the  poor. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  you  in  the  testimony  you 
have  had  during  the  last  several  days  that  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  secondary  education  is  the  lack  of  direction,  bec- 
ondary  schools  just  grew  up.  They  have  created  all  sorts  of  func- 
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tions.  They  developed  all  sorts  of  programs  and  nobody  has  ever 
really  attempted  to  put  it  together  again. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  this  nation  with  respect 
to  its  secondary  schools  is  the  development  of  some  consensus  in 
leadership  in  defining  what  schools  should  do  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century  and  what  should  they  strive  to  accomplish  both 
for  the  students  who  attend  those  schools  and  for  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  first  becoming  indoctrinated  into 
education  we  had  a  national  organization  known  as  the  Education- 
al Policies  Commission.  It  was  created  by  the  professional  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  analyze  the  most  criticsd  problems  facing  educa- 
tion and  to  set  an  agenda  for  activities  for  educators  and  govern- 
ment in  order  to  deal  with  those  most  fundamental  problems. 

When  the  national  professional  organizations  became  more  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  well  being  of  their  members  rather  than 
the  critical  problems  facing  education  they  withdrew  support  from 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  consequently  it  died  and 
has  never  been  replaced. 

I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  you  ought  to  look  at  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  first  written  m  1944 
anJ  later  revised  in  1951  entitled  "Education  for  All  American 
Youth."  That  document  is  one  of  the  most  seminal  statements  of 
how  to  reorder  and  how  to  restructure  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  how  to 
provide  secondary  education  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  society. 

It  has  been  a  tragic  failure  for  youth  that  we  have  failed  to  heeid 
what  that  document  suggests  as  miperatives  for  our  consideration. 

May  I  suggest  that  one  agenda  for  this  conmiittee  which  would 
help  to  set  direction  and  establish  goals  would  be  to  create  some 
national  agency  such  as  a  National  Board  of  Education  or  a  new 
Department  of  Education  whose  function  would  not  only  be  to  set 
policy  for  that  department  but  also  to  secure  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  critical  problems. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that  problem 
and  leave  out  Federal  interference? 

Dr.  GoLDHAMMER.  Because  you  attempt  to  give  leadership  and 
direction  and  set  the  chart.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  more 
interference,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  progress  of  education  than 
there  is  for  instance  in  providing  money  that  stimulates  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  programs. 

In  other  words  the  Federal  Government  has  to  identify  critical 
needs  and  help  to  formulate  approaches  to  how  those  needs  can  be 
met  without  developing  specific  kinds  of  policies  that  the  local 
school  districts  must  follow. 

We  have  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President.  We  do 
not  have  a  council  of  educational  advisers  to  the  President.  Yet  the 
provision  of  educational  advice  to  deal  with  these  critical  problems 
on  a  national  level  is  of  utmost  importance. 

A  second  item  on  the  agenda  as  Mr.  Kildee  suggested  in  a 
discussion  earlier  is  the  fact  that  we  peed  to  remodel  the  high 
school  curriculum.  The  high  school  curriculum  is  based  upon  the 
medieval  ouadrivium  and  trivium  and  has  had  some  additions  to  it 
but  basic  the  medieval  concept  of  what  should  constitute  a  program 
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of  studies  still  prevails  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  youth  are  consider- 
ably different  as  well  as  society.  .      ^  ^  u 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  have  been  a 
classroom  teacher.  I  thought  I  got  along  mighty  well.  The  adjoming 
school  system  to  mine  in  the  early  1930's,  in  my  opmion,  had  a 
very  poor  school  system.  That  was  just  my  own  viewpomt. 

This  success  depends  altogether  on  the  leadership  m  the  school 
and  the  local  community.  .    i      ^i.  i. 

I  have  always  believed  in  diversity  of  the  curriculum  throughout 
the  country,  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  assume  the  leadership  of  trying  to  tell  the  States  what 
should  be  involved  in  that  curriculum. 

I  have  sat  here  many  years  and  advocated  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion from  the  day  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949,  because  I  grew  up  in 
a  poor  community  and  I  had  seen  all  of  their  good  teachers  leave 
after  World  War  II  because  of  inadequate  funding  and  so  forth. 

I  am  just  wondering  how  you  are  going  to  comment  on  the 
questions  I  have  raised. 

Dr.  GoLDHAMMER.  I  think  your  questions  are  extremely  perti- 
nent, Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  extremely  familiar  with  educational 
needs  as  well  as  educational  possibilities. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  to  dictate  the  nature  ot 
the  curriculum.  Let's  look  at  the  history  of  two  very  vital  aspects  of 
our  educational  programing  in  the  United  States  today  which  we 
take  for  granted. 

One  is  special  education,  that  education  for  children  who  have 
learning  disabilities.  Up  until  the  time  there  was  intervention  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  provide  programs  to  assist 
local  districts  in  providing  for  those  children  there  was  precious 
little  special  education  in  American  schools. 

Up  until  the  time  we  first  developed  the  Smith-Hughes  pro- 
grams,  the  vocational  education  programs,  there  was  precious  little 
vocational  education  in  the  American  public  school  systems. 

One  fundamental  responsibility  of  Federal  Government,  if  you 
look  at  the  charge  that  was  given  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
back  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  the  Office  was  firat 
established,  it  was  to  assess  the  condition  of  education  withm  the 
country  and  to  propose  ways  in  which  the  educational  function  in 
the  United  States  could  be  improved.  ^  i    ^    u-  an,^ 

Those  local  communities  that  you  speak  of  need  leadership.  Ihey 
need  to  have  some  ideas  about  the  directions  in  which  education 
can  go.  They  need  to  have  resources  whereby  they  can  improve  the 
quality  of  professional  performance  within  their  schools  by  the 
educators  whom  they  hire. 

You  saw  here  a  panel  of  individuals  who  are  very  exciting  school 
administrators.  Unfortunately  you  cannot  pass  a  law  saying  that 
all  school  administrators  and  all  school  teachers  shall  have  the 
charisma  necessary  in  order  to  advance  and  to  mamtain  innovative 

You  can  provide  professional  development  money  that  based 
upon  the  assessment  of  need  in  this  country  for  educational  leader- 
ship and  for  educational  direction  that  will  help  to  prepare  educa- 
tors who  can  deal  more  adequately  with  their  programs. 
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A  second  point  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
seems  to  me  rather  peculiar  that  in  a  field  as  fundamental  as 
education  in  this  country,  when  you  want  to  assess  effective  pro- 
grams, you  bring  in  a  group  of  highly  charismatic  individuals  who 
did  a  marvelous  job  to  give  testimonials  rather  than  to  look  at  the 
scientific  knowledge  that  exists  on  what  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween a  school  program  that  stimulates  adequate  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  child  and  what  does  not. 

We  have  not  learned  as  in  medicine  how  to  use  scientifically 
derived  information  effectively  in  order  to  improve  what  happens 
to  boys  and  girls  within  the  classroom. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  just  to  have  taken  the  testimony 
that  the  first  panel  this  morning  presented  and  to  have  demon- 
strated the  degree  to  which  those  people  are  not  only  charismatic 
leaders  but  they  are  also  educational  scientists.  What  most  of  them 
had  to  say  is  well  established  in  the  research. 

Our  problem  is  to  develop  a  research  capability  not  up  on  cloud 
nme  but  down  at  the  level  where  that  research  and  that  knowledge 
can  be  generated  into  strategies  of  education  programs  that  wfll 
help  us  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  our  schools. 

If  you  have  looked  at  my  written  testimony  you  will  note  in  the 
front  of  it  is  a  quotation  from  Herbert  Spencer,  from  his  very 
brilliant  essay  on  "What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?"  He 
summed  up  in  1861  a  concept  of  education.  He  says  in  his  essay 
that  we  can  have  two  types  of  education;  that  which  is  just  orna- 
mentation to  the  mind  or  that  which  helps  individuals  live  effec- 
tively and  to  have  the  capability  to  deal  with  the  problems  they 
confront  in  life. 

I^t  night  there  was  a  great  and  very  disturbing  program  on 
CBS  on  teenage  sex.  An  Arkansas  doctor  said  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  teenage  pregnancies.  He  described  his  patients  in  this  particular 
clmic  as  pregnant  children. 

Where  do  we  deal  effectively  with  those  problems  of  youngsters 
growing  to  maturity  in  our  society  who  have  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  great  traditions  of  this  nation  in  the  future? 

One  of  the  agendas  I  think  we  have  to  have  is  to  develop  a 
curriculum  that  helps  teenagers  deal  with  the  problems  and  the 
fX)cial  realities  that  confront  them.  One  of  the  problems  is  to  be 
able  to  help  them  live  effectively  as  teenagers  in  this  complex 
society. 

In  our  rural  and  urban  centers  one  of  our  problems  is  to  get 
them  to  know  how  to  use  their  communities  effectively;  how  to  be 
able  to  navigate  through  some  of  the  jungles  of  our  communities  as 
well  as  to  utilize  the  great  contributions  that  our  communities  can 
make  to  them. 

We  have  always  thought  of  family  life  education  as  something 
peripheral  to  the  schools  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  child  grows 
up  in  a  famUy  and  lives  all  his  life  in  a  family  and  at  some  time 
soon  and  unfortunately  at  this  time  it  is  happening  sooner  than  it 
ourfit  to,  becomes  a  parent  and  has  to  give  direction  to  a  family. 

Every  child  in  our  society  needs  to  have  the  ability  to  render 
services  for  pay.  Every  individual  in  our  society  either  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  of  work  or  an  economic  ward  of  the 
State  and  yet  we  have  more  high  schools  in  our  country  today  that 
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do  not  provide  salable  skills  to  youngsters  before  graduation  than 
those  that  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  are  the  things  we  need  to  put  on 
our  agenda  for  the  future.  We  do  not  need  Federal  programs  that 
dictate  but  we  do  need  Federal  programs  that  identify  what  must 
be  done  in  the  national  interest. 

Some  years  ago  you  helped  to  formulate  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  That  act  had  some  remarkable  impacts  upon  the 
improvement  of  education  with  respect  to  specific  goals.  We  had 
direction.  We  had  purpose  in  education.  It  was  not  merely  carrying 
on  the  rituals  that  needed  to  be  performed. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  at  this  particular  critical  time  in 
our  history  to  look  at  our  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they 
must  accomplish  in  order  to  help  us  rear  youngsters  who  can  go 
out  and  perform  effectively  as  you  saw  demonstrated  about  a  few 
schools  tnis  morning;  youngsters  who  can  meaningfully  carry  on 
the  mission  and  role  this  Nation  has  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
Dr.  Phillips,  we  will  now  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  ST  PAUL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
MINNESOTA 

Dr.  Philups.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  participant  in  this  hearing  on 
American  secondary  education. 

Many  of  us  in  Minnesota  wonder  why  the  real  twin  in  the  Twin 
Cities  is  often  overlooked.  As  a  representative  of  the  St.  Paul 
Public  Schools  I  am  particularly  flattered  by  your  invitation. 
Thapk  you  for  this  expression  of  confidence  in  St.  Paul. 

My  assignment  today  deals  with  the  needs  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  1980's.  Before  proceeding  with  this  topic  it  might  be 
helpful  for  you  to  know  some  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  my 
comments  are  predicated. 

I  believe  there  is  general  agreement  although  it  may  not  be 
unanimous  about  the  purposes  of  public  schools.  Because  these 
schools  are  public  they  must  be  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Since  representative  democracy  is  the  chosen  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  the  public  schools  should  attempt  to 
educate  youth  in  those  values  inherent  in  a  democracy.  It  is  to 
these  schools  that  our  society  has  given  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the 
people.  No  other  society  on  the  face  of  the  globe  shares  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Second,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  diversity  of  the  school 
population  and  this  increase  has  added  greater  complexitv  to  the 
educational  process  than  has  been  previously  experienced.  The  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  as  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  national  origin, 
ability,  parental  status,  marital  status  and  socio-economic  status 
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IZii^^^""}-      9on8idering  equal  educational  opportunity.  Tn 

nJ^il;5?%k^'*^-  reading,  writing  and 

nliiS^l  speaking,  listening,  obserWng,  thinking, 

planning,  problem  solving,  decisionmaking,  self-understanding 
learning  to  get  along  with  others,  accepting  and  respecting  all 
Sguhy^^  "^^^  uncer^nty  and 

suffiHpJ^l^a^  ifti,*^''^,  appear  to  be  they  are  not 

I         °i  themselves  for  survival  in  a  highly  technologi- 
cal and  interdependent  society. 

The  evaluation  of  all  educational  outcomes  requires  the  use  of 
traditional  and  nontraditional  measuring  devices.  If  one  is  going  to 
look  for  evidence  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  ability  to  apply  such 

If  one  is  seeking  information  about  attitude  and  values  then 
observational  techniques,  rating  scales,  checklists  and  other  devk es 
are  more  appropriate.  ucyii,co 

The  fact  that  these  kinds  of  instruments  tend  to  have  lower 

""^'^^^  "ea  of  fact  acSt  on  I 

not  a  gcwd  reason  for  ignoring  these  outeomes. 

K-iT  ^^y^?*^  of  school  officials  are  limiting 

pur  ability  to  carry  out  our  responsibUities.  I  am  referring  prima? 

declining  enrolhnent,  and  the  nature  Ld  scope 
ot  the  negotiations  process.  ^ 
In  light  of  these  assumptions,  what  are  the  needs  of  the  (MvonH- 
ary  schools  in  the  1980's?  There  is  a  need  forTna  i^SIllSalog 
about  the  purposes  of  secondary  education. 

J'fS^i?"^  ^         P^^<*      every  community  and 

l^  ^il^-  <="l°»"i«ting  hopefully  in  a  national  consen- 

discussions  ought  to  include  educators,  noneducators, 
nonparente,  theoreticians,  and  practitioners. 
What  does  a  diploma  mean?  What  should  it  mean?  Why  is  disci- 
?iL"^"li°"''  ^no°°Jf  continuing  to  be  the  No.  1  problem  rejported  in 
iSfe  to  Z  this  response  suggest  that  the  pubfi?Tu  d 

th^?he^rl?R%?'™  °"  educational  outeomes  other 

ihl  Tr^th^tlA^L^  ^^u-^  S®*,"'^  °f  discipline  problems  put 
JJfnHiP  fo^^^^uJ"  15"^?''.^'|h  set  rid  of  the  junior  high  ^d 
n^hW  Wouldn;t  It  le  wonderful  if  the  answer  to  the 

problem  was  that  simple? 

h^??^.^?'"*^^®  °1       y°H*h  we  serve?  Shouldn't  that 

Jwcr^™  influence  on  educational  practice?  What  about  the 
changes  in  our  society  and  in  other  parts  of  the  worid?  Certainly 
these  changes  should  influence  the  experiences  provided  in  the 
schools.  Yes,  a  national  dialog  about  purpose  is  essential. 

rhere  is  a  need  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  diversity  in  secondary 
schools.  For  the  first  time  m  the  histojy  of  SuS 

S^nof^'^ii  P  fu^  ^^5°"^""^*^,,*°  get  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  to 
educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people 

The  passage  of  the  bill.  Public  Law  94-142,  which  requires  a  free 
appropriate  education  for  children  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing 
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blind  or  partially  sighted;  who  have  speech  defects;  are  physicdly 
impaired;  educable  or  trainable  mentally  retarded;  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  possess  a  learning  disabUity  or  special  behavior  problem, 
has  made  it  possible  for  all  of  the  children  to  be  m  school. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important  piece  of  legislation  and  I  com- 
mend vou  for  your  wisdom.  Activities  required  by  this  legislation 
are  bringing  about  improvements  for  all  children. 

In  St.  Paul  we  have  tried  to  respond  to  the  diversity  of  our 
children  imd  youth.  We  have  established  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  learning  centers  in  the  areas  of  career  exploration; 
science;  business;  transportation;  horticulture;  media;  art  and  the 

^ChairmMi^SERKiNS.  Let  me  interrupt  you  and  state  that  both  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  myself  must  go  over  and  vote.  There  is  a  vote 
immediately  following  this  one.  It  may  be  about  20  minutes  before 
we^et  back  and  we  will  get  back  as  soon  as  we  can. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  at 
12:28  p.m.  to  reconvene  this  same  day  at  the  call  of  the  Ohair.J 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1  p.m.,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.       ,       ,    ^  .. 

Mr  Buchanan.  Gentlemen,  regrettably  we  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing and  I  have  a  markup  bUl  which  is  to  be  amended  m  another 
committee  at  1  p.m.  With  your  permission,  the  chairman  will  be 
here  momentarily,  and  we  can  resume.  r*u  u      t  i,;f 

Dr.  Philups.  I  think  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  hit 
some  highlights  of  the  rest  of  my  presentation.  . 

As  you  recall  just  as  we  were  interrupted  I  was  simply  discussing 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  St.  Paul  has  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
diversity  of  the  young  people  in  our  school  distnct. 

I  would  want  to  add  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  variety  of  person- 
nel and  alternative  programs  within  secondary  schools  to  deal  with 
the  whole  spectrum  of  ability.  Districts  are  just  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  programs  that  I  was  enumerating. 

At  the  time  they  are  trying  to  keep  those  programs,  suddenly 
they  discover  they  have  an  unanticipated  need  such  as  a  latino 
student  who  is  a  non-English  speaker  or  who  possess  limited 
English  proficiency  and  suddenly  you  have  to  provide  for  that 

^*"*think  the  congressional  response  very  recently  to  the  appropri- 
ation that  was  provided  for  the  Indo<:aiinese  students  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  you  have  been  tndng  to  do. 

There  is  a  need  and  I  will  not  detail  this  but  there  is  a  need  for 
the  comprehensive  high  school  to  become  more  comprehensive 

Contr^  to  what  has  been  proposed  by  many  national  study 
groups  I  would  advocate  increasing  the  compulsory  attendance  age 
to  at  ieast  18.  I  think  there  is  so  much  tliat  we  have  to  do  to 
prepare  young  people  to  be  citizens  m  the  world  m  which  we  live 
in  nght  now  tTiat  the  school  is  obligated  to  help  make  this  possible. 

For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  make  young  people  life-long 
learners  then  additional  time  is  needed  to  deal  with  various  facets 
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of  continuous  learning;  just  teaching  about  the  future  and  being 
able  to  reason  systematically  about  it  is  missing  from  most  second- 
ary schools. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  ask  young  people  to  vote  at  age 
18,  the  school  has  some  responsibility  to  help  them  get  acquainted 
with  the  political  issues,  teaching  them  how  to  researdi  those 
issues,  participation  in  the  political  process,  registering  to  vote  and 
then  votmg.  These  kind  of  activities  should  be  encouraged  by  sec- 
ondary schools. 

You  have  heard  from  the  other  members  of  the  panel  previously 
about  the  tremendous  need  for  inservice  programs  in  the  schools, 
not  just  for  teachers  but  for  all  professionals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  discovering 
today  that  the  dese^egation  program  of  the  school  district  has 
resulted  in  changes  m  ethnic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  composition 
of  their  classes.  The  ac^ustment  problems  that  relate  to  that  are 
tremendous  and  have  added  to  the  complexity  of  teaching. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  tremendous  inservice  program  for  all 
personnel  in  the  school  and  not  just  teachers. 

There  is  a  need  for  continuous  research  on  ways  of  evaluating  all 
outcomes  of  education.  There  is  a  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
school  districts  to  deal  with  the  high  costs  of  energy  as  we  have 
heard  previous  speakers  discuss. 

The  loss  of  revenue  related  to  the  decline  in  enrollment  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  educational  opportunities  for  youth  of  all 
school  districts.  For  example,  in  the  whole  question  of  declining 
enrollment,  usually  the  result  in  trying  to  respond  to  that  problem 
is  staff  being  reduced  wHich  affects  the  program;  younger  staff 
must  be  terminated  and  this  can  often  involve  continuing  innova- 
tive programs. 

Large  enrollment  losses  can  lead  to  school  closings  or  consolida- 
tions and  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  community  unrest  that  is 
associated  with  trying  to  close  a  school  and  how  this  can  affect  the 
educational  climate  often  in  a  negative  way. 

There  is  the  issue  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  influence  it 
can  have  on  making  changes  in  secondary  education  in  the  1980's. 
The  right  to  bargain  economic  issues  is  not  being  questioned  in  this 
comment  but  the  nature  of  the  process  and  limitations  on  the  scope 
of  the  issues  to  be  bargained  can  ultimately  determine  what 
changes  will  be  made  in  secondary  schools. 

Both  management  and  teacher  organizations  and  other  negotiat- 
ing groups  wul  need  to  be  sensitive  to  this  problem  as  they  seek  to 
bargain  m  good  faith. 

Your  support  of  many  of  these  needs  of  secondary  education  for 
the  1980's  is  implicit  in  your  request  to  hear  about  them  today. 

I  would  urge  you  to  appoint  task  forces  to  study  and  recommend 
legislation  where  appropriate.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  conduct 
hearings  on  educational  problems.  I  hope  you  will  pass  new  legisla- 
tion and  support  requests  of  the  new  Department  of  Education  and 
provide  funding  formulas  which  will  assist  local  districts  and  en- 
courage grant-awarding  agencies  to  synchronize  funding  with 
school  calendars  and  award  those  grants  on  a  multiyear  basis. 

You  have  been  and  continue  to  be  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
unique  educational  systems  in  the  world,  the  public  school  system 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Dr.  James  E.  Philups,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Secondary  Education,  St.  Paul  Pubuc  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr,  Cholrmon  ond  m«inb«rs  of  the  SubcommlttM  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ldbor  of  the  Houie  of  Repreientotlves,  I  am  very  pleosed  to  be  o 
partlclpont  In  this  heorlnfl  on  American  feoondary  education.    Many  of  us 
In  MInneMta  often  wonder  why  the  real  twin  In  the  Twin  Cities  Is  often 
oveHooked,    As  o  representative  af  the  Saint  Paul  Public  Schools,  I  am 
particularly  flattered  by  your  Invitation.    Thank  you  for  this  expression  of 
oonfidenoe  In  St.  Pdul. 

My  assignment  today  deals  with  the  needs  of  secondary  education 
In  the  1980*s.    Before  proceeding  with  this  topic.  It  might  be  helpful 
for  you  to  know  some  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  my  comments  ore 
predicated. 

Pint,  I  believe  there  Is  general  agreement,  although  It  may  not  be 
ufKinlmous,  about  the  purposes  of  public  schools.    Becouse  these  schools  ore 
public,  they  must  be  operated  In  o  rrKinner  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.    Since  representative  democracy  Is  the  chosen  form 
of  government  In  the  United  States,  the  public  schools  should  attempt  to 
educate  youth  In  those  values  Inherent  In  o  democracy.    It  is  to  these 
schools  that  our  society  has  given  the  responsibility  for  providing  educational 
opportunities  fx  oil  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people.    No  other  society 
on  the  foce  of  the  globe  shores  this  distinction. 

Secondly,  the.^  hos  been  on  Increase  In  the  diversity  of  the 
school  populotlon,  and  this  Incraose  hos  added  greater  complexity  to  the 
eduootlonol  process  than  has  been  previously  experienced.    The  consideration 
of  such  footers  as  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  notional  origin,  ability, 
parental  status,  marital  status,  and  socio-economic  status  ore  Important 
In  considering  equal  educational  opportunity.    In  oddltlon,  har>dicapplng 
conditions,  longuoge,  and  culture  rmist  receive  equal  attention. 

Thirdly,  the  bosic  skills  Include  more  than  reoding,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.    They  Include  ip«Mking,  listening,  observing,  thinking, 
planning,  problem  solving,  declskon  rnoklng,  self-understanding,  learning 
to  get  along  with  others,  accepting  and  respecting  all  kinds  of  people 
and  cultures,  and  coping  with  uncertainty  ond  ambiguity.    As  crucial  as 
the  three  R*s  might  appear  to  be,  they  ore  not  sufficient  In  and  of 
themselves  for  survival  In  ct  highly  technological  and  Inter-dependent  society. 
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The  evaluation  of  all  educational  outcomes  requires  the  use  of 
traditional  and  non-traditional  measuring  devices.    If  one  is  going  to  look 
for  evidence  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  ability  to  apply  such  basic 
skills  as  have  just  been  enumerated,  the  usual  standardized  test  will  not 
suffice.     If  one  is  seeking  information  about  attitude  and  values,  then 
observational  techniques,  rating  scales,  checklists,  and  other  devices 
are  more  appropriate.    The  fact  that  these  kinds  of  instruments  tend  to 
have  lower  reliability  and  validity  than  tests  in  the  area  of  fact 
acquisition  i»  not  a  good  reason  for  ignoring  these  outcomes. 

Finally,  I  believe  forces  beyond  the  control  of  school  officials 
are  limiting  our  ability  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities.    I  am  referring, 
primarily,  to  energy  costs,  declining  enrollment,  and  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  negotiations  process. 

In  light  of  these  assumptions,  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  1980's  ?    There  is  a 'need  for  a  national  dialogue 
about  the  purposes  of  secondary  education.    Such  discussions  ought  to 
take  place  in  every  community  and  region  of  this  nation,  culminating  in 
a  national  consensus.    These  discussions  ought  to  include  educators,  non- 
educator,,  porents,  non-parents,  theoreticians,  and  practitioners.  What 
does  a  diploma  mean?   What  should  it  meon?    Why  is  discipline  in  our 
schools  continuing  to  be  the  number  one  problem  reported  in  the  Gollup 
Poll?    Does  this  response  suggest  that  the  public  would  like  to  see 
educators  work  on  some  educational  outcomes  other  than  the  three  R's? 
I  am  told  that  if  you  wont  to  get  rid  of  discipline  problems,  put  the  ninth 
grader,  in  senior  high  and  get  rid  of  the  junior  high  and  middle  schools. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  the  answer  was  that  simple?   What  about  the 
nature  of  the  youth  we  serve?    Shouldn't  that  have  some  influence  on 
educationol  practice?   Whot  about  the  changes  in  our  society  and  in  other 
part,  of  the  world?    Certainly,  these  changes  should  influence  the  experiences 
provided  in  the  schools.    Yes,  a  national  dialogue  about  purpose  is  essential. 

There  i,  a  need  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  diversity  in  secondary 
schools.    For  the  Rrst  time  in  the  history  of  American  education,  educator, 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  educate  all  of 
the  children  of  all  of  the  people.    The  possoge  of  the  bill  -  P.L.  94-142  - 
which  requires  a  free  appropriate  education  for  children  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing,  blind  or  partially  sighted,  who  hove  speech  defects,  are 
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phyjically  Impaired,  educoble  ar  trainable  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  ar  possess  a  learning  disability  ar  special  behavior  problem,  has 
made  It  possible  for  all  of  the  children  to  be  In  school.    This  Is  a 
tremendously  Important  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  commend  you  for  your 

wisdom.    Activities  required  by  this  bill  ore  bringing  about  improvements  far 

all  children. 

In  St.  Paul  we  hove  tried  to  respond  to  the  divenlty  of  our 
children  and  youth.    We  hove  established  elementary,  junior,  and  senior 
high  learning  centers  In  the  areas  of  career  exploration,  science,  business, 
transportation,  horticulture,  medio,  art,  ond  performing  arts.    We  hove 
found  these  centers  to  be  one  of  several  ways  to  promote  school 
desegregation  and  expand  currlculor  offerings  at  the  some  time.  Specialized 
schools,  such  as  the  St.  Paul  Open  School,  the  Webster  Magnet  School, 
The  Benjamin  Moys  Fundamental  School,  and  Career  Study  Centen  offer 
oddltlonal  options  ta  Interested  porents.    Within  regular  school  programs, 
there  are  schools  within  a  school,  programs  designed  for  gifted  students, 
such  as  Bravo  In  music.  Quest  In  humanities,  and  Novo  In  all  oreos,  a 
resident  poet  In  the  classroom,  and  professional  dance,  theoter,  and  opera 
companies  providing  workshops  for  students.    The  availability  of  a  600-ccre 
outdoor  ecKicotlon  laboratory  at  Belwin  In' Afton,  Minnesota,  and  on  unusual 
planetarium  owned  by  the  school  district  permits  all  schools  to  expand  the 
dimensions  of  their  students'  teoming  experiences.    The  provision  of  workshops 
for  teachers  In  the  area  of  law  and  citizenship  education  hos  resulted  In  these 
areas  being  Included  In  some  classrooms. 

The  oddltlonal  dlveralty  created  by  the  children  and  youth  from 
other  countries  who  bring  o' different  language  and  culture  has  compounded 
the  problem  af  responding  to  student  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  In 
responding  ta  students  with  language  Interference  problems,  an  elementary, 
(unlor,  and  senior  high  school  center  for  teaching  English  to  speokera  of 
other  languages  hos  been  established.    We  have  children  and  youth 
representing  thirteen  different  languages  studying  in  this  center,  and  this 
does  not  Include  the  various  languages  spoken  by  the  Indo-Chinese  students. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  variety  of  personnel  and  alternative  programs 
within  secondary  schools  to  deal  with  the  whole  continuum  of  ability. 
Districts  ore  struggling  to  maintain  programs  such  as  I  hove  enumerated 
because  they  must  provide  for  unanticipated  needs,  such  as  the  Latino  student. 
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who  is  □  non-Engliih  speaker  or  possesses  limired  English  proficiency. 
Your  recent  response  in  rht,  form  of  an  oppropriorion  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  Indo-Chinese  students  is  most  appreciated. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  comprehensive  high  school  to  become 
more  comprehensive.    To  do  this  will  require  different  organizational 
arrangements  than  are  presently  in  existence  in  most  high  schools.  The 
rigid  departmental  lines  based  on  specific  subjects  such  as  math,  science, 
English,  industrial  arts,  etc.,  would  be  abolished.    New  inter-disciplinary 
arrangements  suggested  by  such  areas  as  communications,  human  relations, 
aesthetics,  and  technology  would  be  crectsd.    T-acher,  in  the  traditional 
subject  areas  would  be  required  to  develop  new  inter-disciplinary  courses 
as  a  result  of  collaborative  and  cooperative  planning.    In  addition  to  the 
marti-science  focus  of  the  technology  area,  the  arts,  global  educotion, 
vocational  education,and  futurism  would  be  given  additional  emphasis  in 
all  of  the  new  departments. 

Utilizing  agencies  in  the  cominonity  that  are  also  engoged  in 
educational  activities  will  permit  a  variety  of  experiences  to  b«,  offered  to 
students.    The  sharing  of  personnel,  space,  and  equipment  can  enrich  arts 
programs.    Work  study  programs  con  be  mode  available  to  all  students.  Exit 
and  re-entry  privileges  under  the  auspices  and  direcrion  of  the  school  can 
provide  students  with  a  realisric  understanding  of  the  world  of  work.  Intern- 
ships with  orgonizorions  involved  in  international  octiviMes  or  travel 
experiences  in  other  countries  con  serve  to  give  students  understanding 
of  the  interdependent  nature  of  our  society. 

Providing  guidance  services  by  implementing  on  advisor/advisee 
system  which  permits  each  student  to  belong  to  on  advisory  group  consisting 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  students  and  a  staff  person  con  help  students  make 
appropriate  choices.    This  program,  augmented  by  a  counseling  staff,  can 
result  in  more  meaningful  experiences  for  students. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  proposed  by  many  national  study  groups, 
I  would  advocate  increasing  the  compulsory  attendance  age  to  at  least 
eighteen.    There  is  so  much  to  know  and  apply  that  time  is  needed.    If  we 
are  hoping  to  develop  lifelong  learners,  then  additional  time  is  needed  to 
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deal  with  various  fbcats  of  oonHnuous  learning.    Just  teaching  about  the  • 
future  and  being  able  to  reason  systematical  1/  about  It  Is  missing  from  most 
secondary  schools.    Becoming  acquainted  with  political  Issues,  researching 
the  fbcts  about  them,  participating  in  the  political  process,  registering 
to  vote,  and  voting  ore  Indicators  of  affirmative  citizenship  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  secondary  ichools. 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  major  continuous  In-servlce  program  for 
teach«n.    This  In-service  U  needed  for  the  teachers  under  contract  and 
those  on  lay-off  who  ore  likely  to  be  recalled.    Since  most  districts  ore 
not  hfring  many  new  teochere  because  of  declining  enrallment.  It  Is  very 
necessary  to  provide  osslstonce  to  teachers  who  find  their  years  of  experience 
Inadequate.    Many  of  these  teachers  find  that  the  desegregation  program  of 
the  school  district  has  resulted  In  changes  In  the  ethnic^  cultural,  and 
linguistic  composition  of  their  classes.    The  personal  ad{ustment  problems 
for  teachers,  toochers  and  students,  and  students  and  students  con  odd  many 
traumatic  experiences  to  the  very  complex  task  of  teaching.    Requests  from 
mental  health  clinics,  foster  homes, 'drug  treatmsnt  centers,  and  the  welfare 
department  to  either  o»lgn  a  student  to  a  particular  school  or  to  transfer  a 
student  occun  frequently  In  St.  Paul.    Add  to  these  requests  handicapped 
students  who  ore  to  be  molnstreomed  and  the  newly-arrived  student  with  a 
different  language  and  culture,  ond  the  mognltude  of  the  In-service  need  becomes 
evident.  Teochere  must  be  aulsted  In  planning  for  and  working  with  the 
specific  youth  who  are  present  In  their  classrooms.    Since  In-service  budget 
cuts  do  not  result  In  job  terminations,  they  are  of^en  chosen  as  on  item  to 
reduce.    Considerable  financial  support  It  needed  In  this  area. 

There  Is  o  need  for  continuous  research  on  ways  of  evaluating  all 
outcomes  of  education.    If  we  are  seeking  to  produce  knowledgeable  citizens 
who  are  oble  to  apply  what  they  know  In  their  dally  lives  and  who  are  also 
responsible,  self-rellont,  cooperative,  dependoble,  compassionate,  and  committed, 
then  new  kinds  of  evaluation  techniques  must  be  used  or  developed. 
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There  i»  a  need  for  finar<c!al  o»»Ufar<ce  to  school  dUrrict,  to 
deal  wUh  the  high  co.r  of  er.ergy.    lr„tructlor,al  program,  ore  havlr,g  to 
be  cur  to  absorb  the  Increased  costs  of  energy. 

The  lo„  of  revenue  related  to  the  decline  In  enrollment  ha,  a 
tremendou,  impact  on  educational  apportunitie,  tor  the  youth  of  any  ,chool 
dUtrlct     Staff  reduction,  are  generally  required,  and  thi,  affect,  the  program. 
The  younger  staff  mu,t  be  terminated,  and  thi,  can  often  influence  innovative 
pn,gram,.    Soppiie,  are  al»  -educed.    Large  enrollment  lo,.e,  can  lead  to 
school  clo,ing,  ar  conK.lidation,.    The  community  unre,t  aswciated  w.th 
trying  to  close  school,  con  affect  the  educational  ctimato  in  o  negative  way. 

Finally,  there  is  rf-e  issue  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  influence 
U  con  have  on  making  change,  in  «.condary  education  in  the  1980',.  The 
rfght  to  bargain  economic  issue,  i,  not  being  que,tioned.    The  nature  of  the 
proce,,  and  limitation,  on  the  ,cope  of  the  issue,  to  be  bargained  can 
ultimatoly  be  .Ho  determining  factor,  a,  to  what  change,  will  be  made.  Both 
management  and  teacher  organization,  will  need  to  be  sen,itive  to  th., 
problem  as  they  wek  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

Your  «,pport  of  n-any  of  these  need,  of  secondary  education  for 
the  1980',  i,  implicit  in  your  reque,t  to  heor  about  them.    1  would  urge 
ycu  to  appoint  to,k  torce,  to  ,tudy  and  recommend  legislation  where  appropr.ate. 
,  hope  you  will  continue  to  conduct  hearing,  on  educational  problem,.    I  hope 
you  will  pa„  new  legi,lation,  «.pport  reque,t,  of  the  new  Department  of 
Education,  provide  funding  formula,  which  will  a„i,t  local  districts,  and 
encourage  grant-awarding  agencies  to  synchronize  funding  with  school 
calendars  and  award  those  grants  on  a  multi-year  basis. 

You  have  been  and  continue  to  be  responsible  tor  one  of  the  most 
unique  educational  systems  in  the  world  -  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States.    Your  actions  >erve  to  revitolize  the  public's  interest  in  and 
perception  of  public  education  in  the  nation.    You  know,  as  I  do,  that  the 
hopes,  dreams,  and  ospirations  of  many  people  ere  linked  with  an  effective 

public  school  »y»rem. 

Thoj.k  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr,  Buchanan? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  both  for  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  these  hearings.  You  do  have  some  specific  recommendations  of 
which  we  will  take  note. 

I  am  a  little  frustrated,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  must  go  to  the 
markup.  I  would  welcome  a  dialoe,  at  least  on  my  part,  with  you  as 
we  pursue  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
better  play  its  limited  but,  I  think  essential  role  at  this  point  in 
history  m  funding  for  education  and  in  giving  some  leadership,  at 
least,  m  education. 

I  would  certainly  welcome  a  dialog  with  you  on  that  subject  and 
will  be  pursuing  it  hereafter. 

Dr.  GoLDHAMMER.  We  would  be  glad  to  dialog  with  you  on  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  both  of  you  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Your  suggestions.  Dr.  Goldhammer,  have  been  very 
constructive  and  likewise  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Phillips, 

I  feel  your  statements  speak  for  themselves.  They  were  directly 
to  the  point  and  the  committee  will  easily  understand  your  sugges- 
tions. I  do  not  feel  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  for  me  to 
continue  to  prolong  the  hearings. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  have  not  had  more  constructive  hearings 
during  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  this  committee  than  we  have  had 
today. 

I  will  see  and  urge  all  the  members  of  the  full  committee  to  read 
your  statements.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and  hope  to  see 
you  again. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  1:08  p.m.,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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